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PART ONE ISM-IMT 


ROAD TO POWER 


**A working man who deserts 
his oivn class, tries to get on and 
rise above it, enters into a lie/'-^ 
Charles Kingsley. 




CHAPTER 1 

“*Men make their own history, hut they do not make 
it just as they please, they do not make it under circunt^ 
stances chosen by themselves, but under circumstances 
directly found, given and transmitted from the past** 

—Marx. 

NE bleak afternoon in the^intef 
of 1893 a young man stood in the 
doorway of a shop in Jackson 
Street. Carringbush, a suburb of 
the city of Alelbourne. ih the 
Colony of V'ictoria. The shop 
was siiiijle- fronted and above its 
narrow d()or was the sign “cum- 
\ siiiu*" In Its small 
window .sti'od a tea-chest witl'i a 
I>nct* ticket leaning against it. 

Tlie Iran was of sliort, solid 
build and was neatly dressed in a 
dark-gre\ Miii 1 1 is face was 
clean-slia\ en. lie wore a celUi- 
lonl collar and a dark tie. \\ ith his left hand he was spinning 
a coin. It was a shiny golden coin, a sovereign, standing on 
the footpath facing him from a few feel away was a tall 
policeman in uniform, whose small, unintelligent eyes followed 
the flight of the coin as it spun up a few’ feet and fell into the 
palm of tlie young man's hand, only to spin rhvthmically 
iil)wards again and again. 

1 he policeman said : “This shop is on m\ beat. I have had 
complaints that you are conducting an illegal totalisator here." 

\ cold wind blew through the door fanning against the 
}oung man’s trouser legs, revealing that he was extremely bow- 
legged. From a distance, the first noticeable characteristic was 
his handiness, but, at close range, his e.ves were the striking 
feature. They were unfathomable, as if cast in -metal; steely 
grey and ratlter too close together; deepset yet sharp and 
penetrating. The pear-shaped head and the large-lohed ears, 
set too low and too far back, gave him an aggressive look, which 
was heightened by a round chin and a lick of hair comb^ back 
^froin his high sloping forehead like the crest of a bird. His nose 
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was sharp and straight; under it a thin, hard line was etched 
^for a rtiouth 

He was twent\-four \eais of age, and his name was John 
West. 

His bi other, Joe, Aoiinger bv a }ear. stood behind him in the 
gloonijV little shoix. Joe was of similar build, hut lacked the 
striking ]»eisonahty. Like the policeman, Joe was w*itching tin 
coin as it spun up and down, glinting in the dull light. 

Aftei a iiause, John West answeied cjuietlv in a icsonant 
voice. "1 told \ei hetoio: this is a tea shop and we onh woik 
he’*e ” His e}es were not watching the com, they weie glut<l 
on the policeman’s face, “'^ee tor xeiself, Constable Ihogan, a 
chest in the window, and tins and packages of tea on the 
shelves and iindei the counter. \ tea shop Someone lias 
infoimed vei wrong. \ll von have to do is to repoi» that 
sbmelM}d)’s made a mistake, and ever> thing ’ll be all nght ’* 

“You iindei stand, Mr. West, that we must tollovv up all 
eninplaints Oui mfoimants sav that nearly ever\ afternoon, 
es^iecially .Sattnda>s, neople sticam m and out of this shop and 
4ion’t buy any tea 1 don’t wish to doubt \ou, but — cr, I have 
nrstructions to seaich the shop,” I’rogan .said, and his e}es 
broke from the InimotK effect of the spinning com and niet 
those of the voung man As iliev did so, ]ohn West, as though 
reading a message in diem, suddenl) flicked the sovereign at the 
policeman, who ieache<» quickly and caught the com m front of 
his chest. Constalile Iirogaii looked aiound furtively, his cheeks 
reddened, and lie dropped his head. 

“I can see vou realise jou have been informed wrong” 
John W est said. ‘‘This is a lea shop, .^ay that, and ever} thing 11 
be all right.” 

Joe West had watched them tensely. He .sighed when the 
policeman slipped the coin into his tunic pocket, sa>ing: ‘T will 
report that, as far as 1 can see, this is a tea shop.” 

Constable Hrogan spoke huskily. He hesitated, opened his 
mouth as if to speak again, then turned and walked dow^n the 
Hi/eet, 

When he was out of earshot, John West turned to his 
’brother and said : ‘T told you I could do it, but I never thought 
t would be so ea.sy." His voice, steady during the conversation, 
as now .shaky and strained. goin* dowm to football 

practice. Lock up, and make sure all them bettin’ slips are takea 
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home” lie walked through the «ihop to the small room at tlie 
rear and returned, putting on his hat “Tell Mum I II l»e home 
fui tea at six o’clock,” he said. 

\'5 he walked briskly up the street a cable tram lumbered 
b\ ric ran beside it, then leapt aboard the open fron^ Cal^e 
Irani'- had not long been running fiom Cariingbush to the city 
of 'Melbourne, and pas.seis-lA stopped to watch this one as, it 
wuit vlattering along 

]nhn West sat watching the giijanan operating the dii\ing- 
lc\(.is, but he was not thinking of the technicalities of cable 
Incninotion. He was gripped b\ a new feeling of elation which 
lie tould not fully explain to himself. It concerned the bribing 
or the policeman; he knew' that much. Others, including Joe. 
had "taitcd totalisatois in Caiiingbush since the idea spread 
tidiu \\dney, but thc> had been closed up the police; yet he. 
Irilin \\est, had now been able to buy off the police. It gave 
liiin a vague sense of power to think of it That he could change 
till* ]joliceman’s mind seemed to lelease in him a new stream 
f>f life and strength He had once believed that the ])olKe vveie 
I'(ni<]e to be feaieil, men who brought >ou to punishment fo* 
1)1 taking the law : )et now he could ‘scjuare’ the police — one of 
tin .’1 anvwa) — with a golden s(i\ereign. 

I arniliar scenes of Jackson Stieet tbtled bv, but be did not. 
ncu»t. them. J be shojis, main of them sliuttered and empi> , 
till uld houses; tlic lows of newer tenements and, '-pnnkled 
her< and theie, incomplete houses on which work had biased: 
the ' ro IJ t” signs; the group of ragged uneinploved men 
standing outside the hotel near where the hoise tiams Jiad 
changed steeds in tlie davs lieloie the cal)le was put down: the 
spindlv children plaving listlcs-^lv m tlie gutters; the oid man 
diiivmg the herd of cows lionie fiom the rivei bank where he 
had i.ia/ed them for their owners since moiiiing ; the silent boot 
laitorv ; the carts, buggies, jinkers and hansom cabs; tl.e long 
iiueuc of (lespairdiaunted people waiting outsale the Salvation 
Aimv Hall for tlieir dailv bowl of soup; the lop-hatted, side- 
vvhidvcied men standing oiitsule the closed l)ank building, wait- 
ing and bo])ing against hope as they reail the notice on the d*«ii. 

FOR RLfONs'iKrc^iioN.” John West had hiA,d vesp'i- 
that some of the banks had 'crashed, that now the ‘biul 
times,' already tliree vears old, would giovv woise. 
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Life in Cai rinfi;bu'>h and Iicictlity had imposed on John 
W est the humble, llic fiirtiNc and the sordid a'^pccts of liie. 

His family \\as aniem; the p(M)le^t in the scpialid, po\eit\- 
stricken suburb. Ills ti lends were the woikers, the woikless, 
and tint lai nkiii'^. '' 

When he and liis twti biothcis were bo\s, the police often 
found cau'=^e tn call at tlic hoii'-e; and later, when they joimd 
tlie larrikin pu'*he'', the\ wcie olten chased In the police, d wo 
policemen called, m\ \eais ai»o, handtiilled his older biollur 
Arty, and look him away. 

John W’est*"^ mother liad niaiiie<l the M)n of a ticket »)f- 
lea\e coiuict, *'Oon altei she arii\od from 1 1 eland '^he 
was a pielty i»nlden haiie<l colleen then; but po\erty and a 
drunken hu''band had broken hei health, wrinkled her skin and 
threaded her hair with j;iey 

The W e'^l family li\ed in a shabb} lane behind Jack^mi 
Street in a hou^e that was as dini^} as the otheis theie. It was 
single-fionted, of wcatherl>oaid, with an unkempt garden i»lot 
squeezed in between the jiicket fence and front veiandah. \ 
narrow’ path laii down the right side into the tiny backyard. 

.Somehow Mrs. W'est ke[)t the home ^oing on what little 
money she could get from her husband. In her thiee boys she 
found consolathjfi. She ga\e them as much simple com foil as 
.conditions permitted, liut u'^ually this amounted tc^ only a bare 
niinimum of food an<l clothing. On Saturday nights she 'tubbed' 
them, for a bath was a Iumiiv in Cairingbush. She watclitd 
them grow, heaid them learn to talk, marvelled at the way they 
could play games without to>s She was jo\ ful when they weie 
well-behaved, despaiiing when they were cheeky, mischievous 
or de.structive. When tliey were old enough, she sent them to 
the .State .School, v\herc they learned to read and write, and to 
get into mischief. 

When her bo^'s grew up she reape<l a bitter harvest from 
the seeds sown so lovingly. Her sons grew away from her, 
lieyond her contiol. I'veii before they had left school, she found 
the need to tell herself that they were not bad boys. They 
Splayed the wag* often, especially Arthur. Arty W’as a head- 
strong boy : heart-to-hcait talks, even beatings, had little effect 
on him. 

The boys had grown up during the land boom in the 80*s, 
when Mellxjurnc’s population had grown to more than 500,000 
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people, when Iarj»e ornate hiiiklings <?pran^ up to make a great 
oily where, ncaily fifty \ears before, tents and a Jew crude 
^tone buildings had stood. In the suburlj^, thousands of new 
houses were spiinkled among the old. Wheie only fifty years 
before bullock dM}s had laboured o\ei lough track^ cable 
lianis and hoisediawn \ehicles tia\elled along smoo^ metal 
roads, and steam tiaiiis ran to and fiom the suburbs and country 
distii(.ts. If a black man weie seen he would probably be 
begging or lummaging in a dustbin foi ‘••traps of food; }et, 
until 1S35, when the white man tame, the black man had hunted' 
aiwl hshed, built his mia-mia and held his corrohoree here on 
llie !)an!\s of the ^ ana Ki\er. '1 Iiose of his people wlio had not 
fled inland to be lekntltssly ])ni''ned b) the cuilisation of the 
white man, had staged to he <lemoiahsed b) it. 

In the SO’s, the oxei^eas piite of wool was high. Land and 
propeil} puces ro^c to fantaMie kwels. The sjieculalor.s, with 
iheii building societies, bought and sold land and pro|>crt\ and 
built houses, in deals that otten tlid not get jiast the paper stage. 
Through their estate hanks, thev tamed on banking with the 
false securities ciealed In the liuilding societies. 

ITosperity was in the air. Melhoinne became known as 
‘•‘Marvellous Mellioiirne - the (Jiieen City of the South.” 

The 80’s wcMT also tlie'he\-da\ of the lanikin pushes. These 
groups of vouths roamed the '•treets, mainl\ at night; breaking 
wiiiilows, knocking on dooi's, often iiiMilting and molesting 
people, ])aitictilarly women and gills; Mimelimes committing 
theft and assault, and once or twice even i.ipe and murder. 

John and Joe West iiecame membeis of a local push, and 
Arthur joined the notoiioiis "rfoinaroos,” of whom he was one 
of the very few niemheib who lia<l not been in prison. 

Tl was then that the police commenced to make occasional 
visits to the W'e'Nt home, when one or other of the l)o>s was 
suspected, from time to time, of being involved in fruit .stealing, 
window breaking or some such peccadillo. 

Mrs. West alwavs lived in ilread, and alwavs in Iiope^i that 
they would heed her ])ersistent reipiesl'N to .settle down in good 
.steady jobs. John and Joe wtirked much of the time, hut .\rty 
never tlid -- he inanagetl, somehow, to get money without 
working. 

\ sense of impending calamity grew in Mrs. W>st, and it 
wa.s justified when Arl> became involved in something worse 
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than stealing, worse than assault or even murder; he and a few 
other youths were arrested on the capital charge of rape. 

The re\ elation struck terror and shame into Mrs. West'-S 
heart Her son was imprisoned without hail. She went to see 
him. *\\rthur, say it isn’t true!” she begged. Arthur did nor 
an^weiNhe didn't e\en look at hei He was ashamed and, at 
the same time, aggressi\ely impenitent. During the days that 
followed, Mrs. W'est’s imagination kept conjuring up the terrible 
'•cene. Six men, among them Arty, luring the woman to a quiet 
place, then . . . Yet she went to the trial and pleaded for her 
son. He was not really a bad boy, she said. He had never had 
a chance. If he could have got a good steady loh he would ha\e 
]>een a good man. The shock of the savage sentence stunned 
her- ‘ . . . Hanged by the neck until . . . dead.” Hut they 
-nmmuted the .sentence to twelve >ears and a flogging. They 
took .Arthur West away to prison and they flogged him ihcic. 
Hogged him fifty times acro.ss the bare back with a cat-o’-ume- 
taiN. 

At night sometime.s Airs. We^'t would dream of the flogging, 
or, Worse still, of the violation that she tried hard not to admit 
her '‘<•11 had helped commit. When she visited him at the jail, 
.die found him bitter and morose, but .she determined that slie 
wouM help him to begin again when he came out. She could 
never remove the weals from his back, she told hei.self, but .she 
crmld help remove the vveaN that seemed now, as well, to have 
seared his brain, his very soul. 

Meanwhile, .she ccuvered at the humiliation of the malicious 
go-Nip that feveied ^he whole neighbourhood. Her hu.sband 
d^ank all the more after the trial, .she man.iged to feed him, but 
<»theivvise ignoied him. .she turned her attention to John and 
[oe. to .strive desfieralelv to keep tliem out of trouble. 

Xithur’s crime and il'. afteimatli aiou^ed in lolm W'c.st a 
Con olex reaction: humiliation and fierce leseiitmeiit that liis 
fai. liv shouhl thus he made outcast; incrcascfl tear and hatred 
(n the police; an<l something else not clearlv defined and buried 
^'•et]< 111 him — a vague delennination to rise out ol the lower 
<ieichs Joe md the crisis m a t}[)ical manner — he didn’t 
i»i< over it miuli. dlitir fall'ei displa>e<l no reaction — 
rh.ggnig lield no lenois lor liim ; ]ii> own fathei had weals on 
hi" ba<'k 

A day or two hcfoie jail visiting limes, Mrs. West would 
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to liei luibljaiKl and sons: “Will }ou be coming to see Arty 
with me'’’* Otherwise his name was ne\er mentioned among 
his own fainil}. ’sometimes John or Joe would accompany 
her, but her hud)and ncNcr did. 

When the two bo\s obtained wmk in one of C"an ingbush’s 
mam boot factories, ^Mrs West Wti^^ \ei\ pleased, l^r sons 
weie good 1kj\s, ^lie told heiseh*, if onlv llu) lould get a chance. 

Mis. West clung to the hope that John would succeed. He 
bad been a lo\eI\, winsome l>a.i\, and a little lad he had been 
a preoccupK'd, cunning little tellow, but timul and ea'-'-lv 
rrl nlTed Through malnutrition he li.id contiaMed <he i.ea I 
iirKel'! and his legs became dcionned \t lioo’ he a is l.^e 
ejuiekest of the three ho\s to leain. lie ma’^leicd hi'^ •*Lin> and 
giammar easil) enough, withcui being laillMin And he was 
smart where tiading wa*- coiic'eMicd* alwa^^ le o ii d inal'e a 
good e\cdiange ot the little things that schoolho* ^ t t'asuie. He 
was good at marbles; he could not .illonl to hu\ main, but he 
usually won when he pla}ed. 'I hen when he was about ten or 
eleven lie made a little handcait. ainl would run messages for 
his mothei and neighhoins, hnl tlie neighbours had to paj ni 
cash or kind for Ins sci vices. 

During Ins first veais at sduud lu hail been a target for the 
bullies. .Sometimes he would aiine home in the afternoon and 
rrv in his mother’s lap--cr\ iniconti(»l]ahl\ ; hut in his last few 
vears at school she noticed a giadiial ehange. He had gathcreil 
around him big bo}s who cmihl tight his battles for him. 
Idirough them he would pioteci himself and occasionalK punish 
his enemies. 

John West often told his mother that cme day he would 
make a lot of money, that then he would look after her. and she 
would not have to slave and sci imp and work her fingers to 
the bone any more. She liked to believe he would do so. 

W’hen he left school he built a largci handcart, and made 
money running messages, carting wood fiom a vvoodtard. and 
buying and selling pigeons. He liked always to keep a little 
nest egg for himself. This he kept in a bag in his room, often 
counting it and always sleeping with it under his pillow. He 
neither drank nor smoked, did not spend money on girls. It 
seemed his only vice was an occasional threepence each way on 
a racehorse. He found these investments unprofitable^ and 
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came to the conclusion that only the bookmaker made money 
from gambling on horses. This view W'as confirmed when he 
took an agency for a bookmaker while at the boot factory; 
he took bets from his workmates on commission, and earned 
a few extra shillings each week. 

Joe fest his job^gain, but didn’t seem to care much. Joe, 
Mis. West was convinced, was just laz>. John sta}ed on at the 
boot factory until the bad times came in 1889. 

In 1889, the o\erseas pi ice of wool fell, goods had accumu- 
lated far 111 excess of the market, land and piopcit} pi ices 
began to collapse The inevitable depiession began with the 
bankrupts \ of the biggest building societies; then the position 
wa^* aggiaxaled when I nghsh inxestois, taced with a ciisis at 
hon’o and heaiing news ot a woi’se tfiM^ dc\ eloping in \ ictoiia, 
cca''e<I inNesting capital in Meibom no 

l"llemplo^ ment giew to alarming piopoUions Bew ildei ment 
and panic gripped the sjiei ulatoi s, business men and bankcis; 
sta \ation and despair gitp[)ed the workless. 1 he 1 lade I nion> 
It slated with a senes ot strikes culminating in the maiitiin.i 
bti ike ot 1800 

1 he weight of the economic crisis fell suiftU and heaxil} on 
Cai ingbush, leducing man\ ot its 3s (KK) people to ckstitution. 
John West was sacked, together with most of the othei boot 
workeis. The West family sank with their kind dcepei into 
the mire of po\erty 

Xo wonder John West felt elated at the succc'-s of his bribe. 
Xow he could satisfy the hunger for power that had giown 
unnoticed out of the }ears 

He had first begun to climb out of the pit of poveity and 
helplessness about a yeai after the bad times began. He could 
remember the occasion well. It w^as in the spring of 1890. He 
was playing cards with the othei s in the back shed. 

Eight liedraggled young men were in the shed They sat 
crowded together uncomfortably on boxes around a home-made 
table, playing poker. 

lohn West was dealing. He sat behind the table in the 
glo«»m of the shed. 

He had not long ended bis twenty-Hrst year, and looked 
more like a youth than a man. *He flick-shuffled the worn pack 
of cards and dealt seven hands of five, neatly and quickly. His 
dark suit was shabby and frayed; it was the only suit he had 
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ever owned, and he had grown out of it. He wore an old shirt 
])ut no collar or tie. His boots were broken be>ond repair, but 
showed signs of regular polishing. 

lUit for the inscrutable eyes and the bandy legs folded under 
the table, there seemed little in John West of the mam who 
would spin a so\ercign under the nose of the policeman three 
>cars later. 

“IIow man\, Joe?” he said, addressing his brother on his 
left. 

“ril ha\e a couple,” answ'eied Joe, who w^ore dungaree 
trousers and an old flannel shirt. 

John West flicked two cards in his brother's direction. Like 
the others, he seemed uninterested in the game toker is 
essentially a gambler’s game, and no one had any money to 
gamble with. Listlessly, he decided that Joe was piol ably 
‘blufflng with a pair and a ‘swinger.* 

“How many, Piggy?’* he asked the next player. 

“Ar, gimme three,” said Piggy. No one seemed to know 
his real name Behind his monicker he had long since achieved 
that strange anonymity which sometimes comes to a member 
of the criminal class. He was a thief and garrotter. OnU a 
year earlier he had completed a two-} ear jail sentence lor 
robbery in company. He was a big man going to fat, witli a 
great, snout-like nose which earned him bis nickname. His 
w'hole appearance was sub-human. Patches where hair had 
fallen from his head were a symiitom that he was diseased in 
^e w'orst kind of way. His enormous, hairy arms protruded 
from the short sleeves of his dirty flannel, and he held his cards 
awkw^ardly in thick fingeis. 

“Be givin* me anotlier lot. Jack, for God’s sake,” said the 
next player, Mick O’Connell. “It’s swearin* by the Mother a' 
God I am, that I haven’t had the soight nor soign of a pair 
all day.” 

Mick O’Connell was a chulfby Irishman in his early thirties; 
not given to cleanliness or to scrupulous honesty, but possessed 
of a sly humour, a rich Irish brogue and a reckless gambling 
iiLstinct. He had been born lazy, it was said. He lay in bed until 
near midday evef7 day, and could fall asleep an>'where and at 
any time. His face was red and round, his mouth generous and 
set low near his chin. Mick possessed that ability sometimes 
found in an unemployed slum-dweller to live precariously on 
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his wits. He even managed somehow to keep alive his wife and 
the four young children she had brought into the woild at 
yearly intcr\als. 

“I’m out,” said kiddie Corrigan, the next [»layer. “I’m sick 
of jus^^sittin’ round pla\in* cauls.” lie threw his cards into the 
centre of tlie tahleT Though his cirjthes were tattered, his aspect 
was pleasing: [\e was an Iri^h Australian in his middle twenties, 
tall and robust, his handsome head crow'iicd with a mop of curly 
black hair. 

Ignoring his remark, John W est said: “How many. Sugar?” 
He addressed the pla>er on Coirigan’s left; a crooked-cyed, 
bullet-headed \outh named Keiifrey, who w^as dressed in dun- 
garees, a diity flannel and, incongruously, a battered boxer hat. 

“Ar. gi\’us four pieces. A man might as well be on his 
backside as the way he is,” Renfrey answered. He cocked his 
head on one side and half clo^ed his squinty left eye in a 
ridiculous attempt to give shrewdness to a countenance which 
bore traces of imbecility. “Acourse, if w'e w^as play in* for sugar 
1 w'ouldn’t buy four against a two and three-card buy, not on 
yer life I wouldn’t, not Sugar Renfrev.** 

“Giv’us three,** said Harney Robinson He was of medium 
height and stout build. His round, pleasant face was adorned 
with side-whiskers and a huge moustache which curled up from 
the corners of his mouth, heightening the impression that he 
was always smiling. He, like the others, w'as semi-illiterale ; 
but possessed a thirst for knowledge which led him to read 
avidly but indiscriminately. Barney wore his tattered old coa# 
undone, for there were no buttons left on it. “Me old stomach 
i.s beginning to think me throat is cut ; think I’ll slip down to the 
Town Hall for a hand-out of tucker shortly.** 

“Sure and yer want to go dow^n to the Salvos in the mornin*,** 
Mick O'Connell advi«5ed him. “All you've got to do is sit for an 
hour listenin' to some bloke praise the Ix)rd, an* yer get a feed 
the like of w'hich yer wouldn’t get in the bc.st eatin* house in old 
Dublin. I get enough, and some to spare for the wife and kids 
every niornin'.** 

“FlI buy three, Jack,” said the last player, a thin, pallid 
youth named Jim Tracey, who looked like a bundle of rags 
sandwiched between Barney Robinson and fohn West. 

Just as John West made to deal the thiee cards, Mrs. West 
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appeared froni the hack door of iiie lif)iise and '^tood on the tiny 
porch. Slie was t^hoit, slender and stunped. Her .i^rey hair was 
emnhed slKiii^hl liack, her fa< e wa> w liiikled and lu*r nioulli 
pinched. She liad the air oi a nnld. liMinel) woman slowly 
liecomini; emhiltored. 

“|c»hn and losepli. i>el me '‘ome \>Mod al once!*' slie^alled 
in a nai>j.‘ 4 iui» voii t “Is theie nohoils who will d.o ain tiling for 
me in ihis house S* 

\11 ri^lil, Mnni, 1*11 souk w<'od.'’ Joe .uiswered dis- 

*raHedl\. ‘‘I’ll };tl it in a miniiU 

'Hie caid i^ame proceeded, the pla\ei-s helliii” with inia^iin- 
ar\ so\ erci.i;ns. John West W(»n tin* haiul with three aces, then 
Joe l)e!L;an dealiiu; the catds. 

IMis. West walked tjriiinhlin*^ a litth* heap of wood in the 
yard, picked up the a\e, which had a i lacked handle, and hegaii 
chopjiimif with \icious strokes. 

“In all me horn da>s 1 ne\er saw "luh a loalin’ lot of 
l)iig.i;ers,’' she shouted between stioke^. “lt\ too la/\ t<; chop a 
bit u’ w ood y are.” 

The card j)la}ers turned their heads in her <iirection on 
licarintj her swear for the first time, hut s»»on went on with the 
}»anie. A ])ieco of wotjd leapt up from inaler an unskilful swipe 
of the axe and struck her on tlie cheek, diawinj^ a little blood. 

“The <levil lake the rotten stick and two loafm* ^on.s that .sit 
playin’ cards while their mother chops the wood.” She wiped 
the trickle of blood from her face with her apron, and again 
attacked the log of wood \igor»nisly. 

“Put the axo down. I’ll chop some wood at the end of this 
deal,” said Joe, looking in her direction hw a moment. ^ 

“If it was wailin’ for }oii to chop it I was, I’d never have 
a fire.” 

She cut a few' sticks and gathered them up into her apron 
with .some chips, then walked towards the lunisc again. 

'Tt would suk you 1x*Ucr to be lookin’ for work, instead of 
sittiif around gamblin' all day, ter lot tif loafers,” .she called 
over her shoulder. 

“Sure and \er must 'a\c got out the wrong side a the bed 
this niornin', Mrs. We.st, the wa\ }er be talkin’,’' Mick 
O'Connell ob.served. 

Mrs. West .stopped on the porch and faced the .shed. “Don’t 
you cheek me, Mick O’Connell, when it’s at home with yer 
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^Yil> you ou^lit to be. Or lookin' for a job to keep her and the 
little childer.’’ 

She stood, one hand holding the apron full of wood, the? 
other on her hip. 

"I thougnt 1 told you not to be comiti’ around here, Piggy 
what-^er->our-nanie-is. lt*s wantin' no* jailbirds around here 
that we arc." 

‘ ^’ou oughta talk about jailbirds! What about your own 
son Arty.^ What about Arty?" 

Piojiy's words struck Mrs. West like a l)lcw John W’est 
leapt to his feet. He gripped Piggy by the neck of the flannel 
and said: “Shut yer mouth! Shut yer mouth, Piggy! Don’t 
th.rfiw that up to Mum." 

“What yer givin' me, yer little bastard!" Piggy said. 
Sweeping Jolin \\ est’s hand aside easily, he stood up, glowering 
at him across the table. "Nark it or I'll knock yer rotten.” He 
I)u>hed h\> great hand against his opponent's chest and sent him 
reeling back ungracefully to a sitting position. 

The other men watched tensely without intervening. Piggy 
made to leap across the table at John West. Mrs. West 
watched fearfully from the verandah. John VX’est moved 
stMitly back, knocking ov^cr the box on which iie bad been 
sitting. Hl> anger had turned to fear. Piggy u[»set the table 
in his hurry to close with his antagonist, sending the other 
players scattering in the dust. He grabbed John Wc^t and was 
about to smash an enormous fi.st into hi^ face wIk-u luhlie 
O'Viigan reco\ered bis feet, intercepted the blow a’lid pinned 
Piuey in an excruciating hold, forcing bis hairy arm up bis 
bjek. They scufFled in the yard while John moved out 

of range and watched anxiously. 

. ‘Sit down and get on with the game," ( tfrrigan said, 
releasing Piggy 

Piggy e\e(l him uncertainly, then turning again to John 
W\*'‘!. Ik* said: "if ever yciU lake a plug at me^gain, I'll break 
yer bloody neck." 

Mrs. \\ est w atHied until the card plaxers liad re-arrangei! 
th.e table and boxes and resumed tlien seals. .Slie returned to 
tile -loom) Kitchen and lekindled the lire. As she f*repared the 
fru'gal evening meal her spirit was steeped in bitter bojieless- 
Tbe love and gnirlancc slie had tried to give her sons hi 
Ihc had bvi*;i rcjilaccd, of laic, wiLli futile recriminations. 
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In her bitterness she had laid herself open to Piggy's rejoinder. 
It was the first time for many years that Arty’s imprisonment 
had been slapped in her face. She had kept away from people 
to escape the shame that cruel tongues could arouse in her* 

Tlie past year had reduced the family to utter destitution. 
rFhcre seemed no prospects of work. John liad sold thev^ast of 
his pigeons, and his liaiid-cart had fallen into disrepair. 
Pre\iously she had kept the rent not too far overdue, but now 
the landlord was threatening eviction. She didn’t know wdiere 
lo-inorrow’s food was coming from. .She had so far resisted 
4'harity hand-outs, but would soon have to swallow her pride 
and beg a little ^oup and bread at tlie Town Hall, from the 
Salvation Anny or the Metho<H.st Mission. Oh God, where 
would it all end? When would the bad times finish? 

The card game did not begin again. The players fell to 
talking idly — all except John \Vest, who seemed engrossed in 
thought, aiul about to say stmiething. 

Mick U’Cuniiell was telling a story. “1 went to one of them 
land sales once. They was fladi blokes there buvin* land they'd 
never seen, while they gut as drunk as Tarry Dooley on free 
champagne. It’s all over now, and it's weepin' Ihev are and 
gnashin’ their teeth, or Wowin' their brains out, some of the 
spalpeens.'' 

“The reason there’s so many suicides,” said Barney Robin- 
son, “is because these tat sows ain't used to bein’ poor and 
sborta money. They can’t stand it, so tiiey blows their bloody 
brains out; see what I mean?” 

“Yeah, but what about the battlers who bought houses on 
the strap from the Building Societies,” said Eddie Corrigan; 
“how are they goin' to get on? If }oii ask me, they should put 
the blokes that run ’em in jail for robbery. 'Anyway, this big 
strike is showing ’em that the workers ain’t going to suffer in 
silence for iheir sins." 

“Ar, strikes is no good,'’ said Piggy, spitting disdainfully; 
"wT w’ent on .strike in the boot trade six years ago, didn’t we, 
and where did it bloody get us?” Piggy, shortly after beginning 
the only honest bit of work he'd done in his life, had become 
embroiled without enthusiasm in the boot strike of 1884; but 
he soon resumed his fomier habits, and went to Sydney with 
other criminals, where they unsuccessfully attempted to rob a 
bank. “Now' all the factories have sacked half their workers*** 
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'That would be happening with the bad times whether wc'4 
gone on strike or not. W'^e got a rise in W'ages out of the strik^ 
didn’t we, and chopped out a lot of homework?” retorted 
Eddie Corrigan. 

“The worker’s got to fight, all right,” observed John West, 
who sVll appeared to he debating in his mind some important 
matter he was anxious to discuss with them, “hut the trouble 
i'H the boss has got too much nionc}. Voii\c got to h.iv'e a lot 
of money to fight tlie boss." 

“It the worker hiul a l(»t of mone\ he wouldn't want to fight 
the boss,” Coingan contended. 

“Take this luaiitinie stiikc. ’ said John West. “Where’s it 
gnin’ to get the workers? The boss has too much mone\ . Tlv 
workei’s got to lia\e nu»n<.\ to light the hoss, that’s what t "^a} 

“Tlie woikeis V ill ne\ei get ainwheie,” ^iigar Iventiey 
said, not \eiN iiiteie'^tcd “It's evei} man for himself, and t«> 
hell w ith the ust “ 

“That’s a hlood\ lire attitude, that i'^,” letoited C'oiiigau 
“The woikei.s'll get "omewheie if the> stu‘k together’’ 

“The workers should elect tlK*iisel\es into raihamcnt, and 
make the blood} laws to suit ’emsehes,’* said I'arnc} Ivobiiisoii, 
echoing a sentiment tiuit was gatlienng siii)[>oit all over 
Au'‘tialia. 

Then John West decided to rai^e the subject in his mind: 
“You blokes are all out ot graft, ain’t yei ?’’ he asked hesitantly. 

“Xo,” said Mick O’Connell “It’s workin’ for the ginermeut 
for ten so\ereigns a week we all aie.” 

*TTn on me uppers, if you’ve got a scheme brewin’ I’ll give 
it a burl,” said Sugar Renfrey eagerly. 

“Tve got a big scheme brewin’, as a matter of fact. Remem- 
ber once I had an agency for that bookie? Well, the way to 
make money is to run a book on the horses.” John W^est was 
apparently trying to convince his hearers of the soundness of 
his proposition before they heard what it was, so as to avoid 
ridicule. 

“Yer gotta have a few sovereigns behind yer to run a 
book,” said Sugar Renfrey. 

“I know that,” John West continued determinedly, “but I 
think I know a scheme to make enough sovereigns to start m 
book, then you can all be agents for me and make a few bob.” 

“S'pose you gonna do up that little 'and-cart a’ yours and 
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Start iiiakin’ threepences and i)ennies agen, and sa\e 'em up 'til 
>cr got a fulla sovereigns,” '.aid Piggy disdainful]} . 

“No ]>nt 1 know a sure way to make a hag full of 
sovereigns, a few sovereigns, an>way. And \ou l>lokes can 
make a bit a’ money, if yer'll help me.’' 

They all looked incredulously but hopefully tow ard»/ John 
W est They knew that he had, at tinit*s, been al>le to earn a few* 
sliillings for hinisell, but a bagful of sovereigns! 

John West began to gain confidence. “All of you have had 
a few' pigeons at one time or another, haven't \ou? ’ 

“What’s on }er mind?'* asked Joe West. He was lu^t 
sur[)rised that John had not first menti(»ned the plan to him. 
They lived in the same house, slept in the same room, but they 
were brothers in name only. 

‘‘Well, as ] sairl,” John West answered, “Tve got a scheme 
to make some money to siait a book on the races, d'here’s a 
1 ig pigeon race from Warragul to Melbourne a fortnight from 
now'.** 

“Yes, I know,*’ said Parney ruefully. “I had a pigeon hevne 
that could nearly *a won it, but we had to eat him last week." 

“Sure and I’d race any pigeon you ever owned, kickin' me 
old hat,** said Mick O’Connell. 

John West ignored them and continued: “Well, we’re going 
to run a book on it; at least, you blokes aie going to be agents 
for me when I run a book on it.’* 

“Where ver gonna get the dough, Tiu:k?’* asked Sugar 
Keiifrey, rolling a cigarette from some ends he had gatheicd 
in the street. He lit up and puffed out some rank smoke, much 
to the envy of smokers among the others. 

“l^on’t need any dough.** John West was confident now, 
(caning forward on the table, “i know a pigeon named Waratali 
that can’t get beat. We’ll lay all the other pigeons.’* 

“How do yer know it can't get beat?** asked Barney 
Kobinson. 

“I know, tli<it's the main thing.*’ 

“Is the race crook?** asked Eddie Corrigan. 

‘TJsten, this pigeon Waratah has been over the course in 
record time. He can’t be l:)eat.*' John W'est lowered his voice, 
distinctively casting a furtive look over his shouUler. “.Tb'* 
owners of most of the other pigeons in the race are gonna back 
wWaratah, Well lay every pigeon at points over the odds, except 
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\Vaiataii.” He l*cuaii to fa^tei, iiuue ini’entlx. “Tt's 

pickin’ lip inniii \ I II i;i\t all of \oii blokc'^ Ion i^ci cent of 
bets \ou take toi nu With tli<- \Mniiin_,N I II ,stait a l)nc»k on 
the laccN, an I \<'ii c ni hivtuno cucnls." 

John W I "L touKI til t li' was htin^ Hikin \ ci\ s(^i io^sly. 
Ho ftli «i s, tnhuluii 

“How <aii \oii Ik '^o c(niinI(iU" I" the laio 
Con itjaii pt I <1 

‘ \( l o\«iitl> 'I Ik \ 'll 111 "! eointa in.ikc suio. this's all. If 
W a tiiah li mks iilvi 1 1 n 1 i it , iht v ’\ o t^ol aiu »iIk i I 1 1 i \ i i ' v • 
the ^anu ai’ul .nu I'u i i pu Ilux’ll piiiuli tin Lank a’^l '(]>{ j 
with till oiP'*i niul- W I 11 laki till copi nn' . iwon pmt l.-iis 
I-\or\<Uii in t amnnhii^h i-^ iiiK listed in ])i' 4 ions c h i'\\(,rk 
the ]nil)s. and finni iloot to door \\he.< ‘VO "»• a. lofts. 

You hlokt'^ i;it tin I 01 lint \nd with tl*o p’otn*. p a 

book on till laios \\ t 11 woik tlu* same wa\ on tl)w at, e\ ei>t vou 
^et \oui loinn.issidn on losini: Ik Is onS-” 

'"Same «is ilic [)ii;i(n lau u*all\/’ Si*' id Mick O'CnimHI 
“All the luts II he ln'iiii» hits, stem a^ wo w'^on’t ho laMiif^ the 
winner, wo hope Miri and it's a threat iilea^aiiic Oi’ll have in 
joinin' Nir in \oiii luw \iniiiii, Mr. We^t” 

“I’ll he 111 It, Jaik,” said ^iit*ar Renfrev iiniic ossaiily. IJe 
had earned his niiknaino thionjih his continiiei.l hut futile 
attempts to make suine nioiiix willioiit working foi >it. 

“It's a hit law.'' Ihaino) l\ol*inson said. “TakMn' money 
under false pretences really, hut beggars can’t be cdiooscrs, I 
s'pose." 

All the other.s e\oc[it Traie\ and Corrigan signifMpd their 
assent. John West glowed with pride and a feeling of ascend- 
ancy until Coriigan said: “\er mean to say that you blokes 
are goin’ to go round lakin’ money from people \vho'\<?t hardly 
got the price of a feed, on a race that’s rigged?” He tun-ned to 
John West “How w’ould >ou like someone to take your imother 
down, even for threepence, the way things are now?” < 

His w’ords shook [ohii W'est, who hesitated before replying 
tersely: “That's got nothing to do with it. Do you want tQ^arn 
a few bob or not? Please yeiself.” 

“You can count me out. l»ad and all as 
I don’t want monev that’s robbed from ot 
as poor as meself.” 


thifjij^are at 
l^r.^eppte whoval^ 

f: ’ 

1 
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“What about you?'' said John West to Jim Tracey. “Are 
you too proud, too?” • 

“I ain't too proud, Jack, hut there’s a lot in what Eddie says. 
The peo[)le that het will have no chance.” Tracey had worked 
with Eddie Corrijjan during the strike. Corrigan was his 
friend. He felt tluit Corrigan was right. Jim Tracey had been 
f>lanning to get married when the Lad times threw him out of 
work. He and his mother were on the \eige of starvation: he 
wanted to be able to keep his mother, and, more important ''till, 
he wanted to get married. Ab'?entmindedly tucking in a badly 
frayed cuff on his coat, he added: “It'ud be different if we was 
takm' llic dough orf the rich ])eople : but when you come to 
think of it, we’d be taking food outta poor people’s mouths ” 

“What d’ver expect us to do. just sit around and starve 
ourselves?” John West snapped. “IMease yer bloody self, but 
you’ve got to think of yer mother, and that sheila of yours 
Tliey're the ones you’ve got to look after.’* 

Tracev’s thin, intelligent but weak face jmekered in a irovvn 
of indecision. “W hen >ou put it that wa\, Jack, I s’pose it's all 
right I’ll take it on,*’ he said hesitantly. 

“You’re a bloody fool, Jim,” Corrigan exclaimed. “I’m not 
narrer-minded. I like a bet with tlie next man. and if people 
want to bet there’s got to he bookmakers, but this is dayliglii 
rohberv ! So help me Christ, it’s davHght rnhberv'” 

He moved out of tlie shed and disa[>peared around thf- 
corner of the hoii.se 

Tracey sat looking at the talde while John West, unusually 
loquacious and domineering, allotted tliem areas toworkm.anf’ 
handed round sheets of paper with the pigeons’ names wriiter. 
in his own crude hand. 1 here was a margin for the odds of 
each bird, and tor the name of the unfortunate gambler who 
would back a pigeon which could win only if a miracle occurred. 

Sugar Kenfrey noticed that Waratah’s name was listed. 
“Thought w-e wasn’t going to lay Waralah at all, Jack. Sup- 
posin' someone want.s to back him,” he queried ; and John West 
explained that it was necessary to have the name VV'arata.» 
listed in order to convince punters that everything was “over 
and above board.” 

“Tf anyone wants to back Waratah. say he’s laid, say we’ve 
got too much money for him already,” he explained. “Or better 
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say }oirve li^aid that Waratah is likely to be scratched, or 

r 've them a tip confidentially for another pigeon. Say anytlnni;,, 
don't care what you say. But don’t lay Waratah*" 

When the slow dusk came, Mis West appealed on the hack 
porch again and called: "John and Joel ronip and have un ar 
once’" 

The West-^ CNcning meal was simple fare* stew, "inad, a 
little jam, and the ineMtable pot of tea The iwo hoys ind their 
mother began eating their stew; then a shoit, tattish man, of 
red complexion with a short stubble of beard, came m the hulc 
dooi unsteadily, and took his plate of stew from on too oi a 
saucepan on the fiieplace 

"Stew agen ” he complained in a gruff v^^ice, as began 
eating crudely and w ithout enthusiabm. 

""What do \ou expect^" Mrs West snapped back 
“Yes, w*hat do yer expect^" John West lepeated, with a 
show of fierceiiesb "Suit yer better to bring youi money hoi»’t, 
'stead of goin' crook about the tuckei." 

"You mind what \ouVe sayin’ or you'll ^et a clip in the ear. 
I don't bee you and Joe woikin' " 

Mrs We^'i inteivened \ silent e fell into the gloomy loom 
She got up from the table and lit in old lamp ‘Ihis is the la-l 
of the keio^ene," ^lie ^said "We might as udl use ii ” 

Outbide the moonless night shioudcd Cainnghush. The gas 
lights came on m the nreets, slowK, one b\ one, first in lack'^un 
Street, then elsewhere Soon, didl lights glowtd here and tlicic 
like feverish eyes 

The faniilx went to bed eaih to save wood John West lay 
awake for hours tninking of the pioposed book on the pigeon 
race. 

The pigeon Waiatah was dulv \ ictoi iou*?, and John West 
won eleven sovereigns after paying commission^' to his agents. 

From the profits he gave two soveieigns to his mother, ^he 
had some vague idea of how he had obtained it, but cavilling 
w'as out of the question He counted the remaining nine 
sovereigns seveial times a day, and, using them as a bank, went 
ahead with hib plan to make a book on the races. 

This plan was not as simply operated or as piofitahle as he 
bad expected There were races in the metropolitan area neaily 
every day. It seemed only a matter of getting the entries fiom 
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the daily papers, then collecting investments^ from his clients, 
but there weie difficulties. 

John West was a raw beginner in Ihe gentle art of 'making 
a book’, but he was alert and learned (luickly. He had heard of 
local staning-piice bookmakers ‘going broke’. He had scorn- 
fully put their failure down to the fact that they started with a 
small bank, and did not ‘bet within their means’, but he was 
finding that there could be other reasons than these for a 
bookmaker ceasing business and changing his place of abode. 

Strangely enough, people sometimes backed inners. Some- 
times eiifiugii people backed a w inner to make a loss, at times a 
heavy h especially when a iocallv circulated 'tip* won. 
Sometime*: jet^ple would het m cash for a while, consistently 
Iiising their threepences, sixpence'^ or ‘‘hillings; then obtain a 
little Cl edit. l<;sc again, and not iiav up. ICfforts to collect almost 
invariablv f.jlcd iiccause 30U can*t take blood from a^stonek 
Some deiaultci*' would immediatel} begin betting in cash with a 
rival hookniakcr — a very annoving thing, but the’ie was nothing 
he coiihi dt) < ut it Also, he found that his agents were not as 
eiluieiit and reliable as he would have wished. Joe was honest 
enougii ini la/). He would woik until he estimated that liis 
c«)mi*i^'‘ion wa*' sutiicient for hi^ ’simple needs, then he would 
'knock ( U and play billiaids or go for a lew' drinks. 

ledin We^-t was quite sure tiiat Mick O’Connell and Piggy 
weie* ‘tickling the peter’: he suspected tllev were failing to 
record aixl **ettle for some losing bets. Sugar Ren f rev would 
lay Ki'li «*dds and accept bets cimtrai*) to Ids employer’s 
demand that they ‘make a safe book’. Not content with this, 
Sugar ganible<l ^hove his means with other bookmakers, and 
was contiimall)’ asking for advances on lii.s commissions, 
llarney KobniMin, on the other haiul, was soft-hearted with his 
client'^. He gave too much credit, and most of the ‘bad pays* 
came through his book. He e.xcused them by saving that >011 
had to ‘give ’em a chance to get their money liack’. Jim Tracey 
was timid and self-conscious alxnit the joh. His book was small 
and, like T’arney, he w'as much too soft-heaited ; but he was 
periiap': the most useful of them all, for he was ‘handy with the 
pen’ and 'gf^od at figures'. He was a 1 li>tted tlie task of keeping 
the book “.and making up the sheets. 

Earnings of the agents wxre so low that they took part time 
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work when it was a\ai1al)1e. John West himself worked for a 
while in one of the boot factories during a ‘bad trot/ much to 
his mother's joy. Custom lost through being at work was 
replaced by bets taken from workmates. 

John West succeeded in building his bank up to thirl\ -fi\e 
so\ereigns after a >ear, in '-pite of 'going bioke’ twice and 
carrying on without a bank, lloth limes he had tlie good luck 
to ha\e a winning day imtiKdialoh. 

lUit more ha/arcl^ Ta\ ahead. The police lu^gan to woiiv 
them in 1892. Piggy was ‘nabh<*d* ainl fined. Jim Fracey, who 
had just got mariicd, h\ed in '^uch ^Iread of a similar fate di.it 
his takings tell to a negligible lignre. Reassurances and pionn^'C s 
to pay all lines could not indiue him to take the slightest I'^k. 
Joe deserted for a wiiile m the winter of 18')2 *0 slaii a 
*totalisator' down on the lesiTve m Jackson >treet whcie. mi 
spite of flagrant bad inanat:ement, he piospcred for a while 
until the police stej^ped in When charged, he was lined fifteen 
sovereigns (all he had), and warned that next time he would 
go to jail for six month'' Cainnghiish had hecome a hot-be«l 
of gambling, and the ^italisitor method was poj)iilar. 'dole' 
operators took a iierceniage of all takings. 1 or them there W(*ie 
no losing race*'', no losing da\s lUit the totes had one big 
disadvantage. Large betting 'sheets listing each amount investtd 
had to be displaved to •lieni" to 'work out the odds' So when 
an indoor or outilo^ *oie rnmimnced, the police louml it ea^v 
to obtain evidence when m.ikmg a raid 

In the first moiilh'-’ of John West had a ‘bad trot/ 

Some of his impoxenshed clients staited to win for a change. 
His beloved bag of su\ereign*> began to dvfindle. Then he 
realised the wisdom of laving olY.' He instituted a syNtein 
whereby he met his agents on die habcrdasheiy shop corner in 
Jackson Street before eaili race, and checked their sheets with 
Jini Tracey's assistance. M. iking a hasty calculation of the 
position, he w'niild, i) necc'^Narv, rush to his nearest rival and 
make bets on the which, if winners, would draw too 

heavily on his own hank. 'Fhis method meant sure and steady 
profits, and soon his bank ro'^e again until it exceeded a hundred 
sovereigns. 

loe h.'id told him what a profitable scheme the lotalisitor 
method was; and, dis.saiislied with the rate at which he was 
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accrnrjlalhig money, John West often racked liis brain for 
S'une way to run a tote without being ‘nablied.* Many had tried 
in C aningbush, but by the beginning of winter, 1§93, there was 
IK it a totaiisator in existence. There was no denying totes were 
l»(»;nilar with the punters. Had not most of them continued to 
patronise the totes even when the police regularly raided them? 
He lia<i developed a reputation as a ‘good pay/ and had many 
punters, but he would ne\er get far with the liook. The idea of 
starting a tote kept turning over in hi^ mind. There must be 
s«»-ie wav. 

jolm West did not know^ exactly what he wanted. He 
Vianti-d to be rich, to l»e feaied and respected. I^^ince Waratah's 
lULC. nu thing had lia[»pened to him. He noticed that his 
agent", ^*'^11 I’iggy. paid him respect. He had a grip on them, 
piiwcr over them He wanted more of this pemer. If he 
MVvild |hid some wav to stait a tote and keep it going, all the 
I'liiite'*" in Carimgbiish would bet witli him. 

lie puzzled o\er the mailer tor weeks. Then, one night in 
bed. tiK idea of opening a shop as a ‘blind* to deceive the i>olice 
taciir’cd to him He could not sleep for excitement. He arose 
eulv [Hiring the moining, he mentioned hi" plan to Joe. 

■‘It "ounos nskv,’* [oc said. “Besides, if \ou open, say, a 
;:ruce* sliop, it’ll mean a lot a* work and a lot a’ money for 

Have to think of s(unc business that won’t take much work 
01 money.” |oliii West repikxl tenaciously — and he did. 

Ihiee davs later, lie walked up Jackson Street with resolute 
I'lirpose in hi^ stride. He stopped in front of loO and looked 
into the clu.stv window at a derelict tea chest. 

‘ cmldn’t be better, be thought. A tea shop with a room 
bel iml iind a backyard oi>cning into the lane. 

lie walked another block, then entercil a little draper’s shop 
and Slid to tlie i)ig, middle-aged woman behind the counter: ‘T 
understand, Mrs. Smitli, tliat vou own that vacant tea shop at 
l.H> Inckson Mreel ” 

“That’s fight, voung man. But, God knows, business was so 
ba«! 1 ckised it last month.” 

‘Well, I vvanl to rent it fmm vou. I want to start a tea 
biiMiiess theic me-'ell.” 
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And <!o it Inpptned that lolin West opened Ins tote shop 
at 1^0 laekson Stuit C aumsibiisli, eaily in the wintti of 
189S '11 k \(,nluit Mxm puncd to he more suttcssinl tlnn he 
could ha\e hopid lie ind his htlpcra could scarcely tope with 
the hiKiiKs" * 

Cuintnin s Ici ''Ik p h ul httn in existence for seven weeks 
liefoie tonstihU IhcKin tilled to staich the shop RumuiuS 
John West hid lit iid ihout some of the local poluemen weie 
tonhinied when tlu loiist d)le i uis,ht the spinniii!' sovtieign and 
put it in hw poekit 

[he ineident mnktd the Inst htg step that John West had 
taken along his loid to powei 



CHAPTER 2 

"Ok7 age is lenient wth those that cheat.*' — Balzac. 

T eight o’clock on the evening 
before the famous horse race, the 
Melbourne Cup of 1894, Ser- 
geant I)e\lin sat behind his desk 
in the Carringbush Police Sta- 
tion. He was a huge man, hi? 
flabby body bulging out of his 
uniform. He was saying to a tall 
constalilc who stood in front of 
him: “Well, Cirieve, is c\ eiytliing 
iead\ for the raid?” 

“Ve‘>, sir,*' Constable Grieve 
replied. “'The shop has been 
watched as }ou instructed. More 
thati sixty men and boys have 
been seen to enter. There are 
men ready to move into the back lane, and others are waiting 
to follow us through the front door.” 

“Are the West b^other^ pre.sent?” 

“I don’t know, sir, but one of the constables said he thought 
he saw John W est go in caily this evening.” 

“Pegorra, and T ho[>e he is officiating. It wouldn’t lie a show' 
without Ihinch,” Devlin answered, rising awkw^ardly. “It’s 
l»ast eight o’clock. W'e’ll be after gettiu’ on our way.” 

Curse the tote shop. Sergeant Devlin grumbled to himself, 
as he and Constable Cirieve climbeil into a hansom cab outside 
the station. Sergeant Devlin held no animosity against John 
W'est. -Circumstances beyond his control had forced him to raid 
Cummin’s Tea Shop. There had been complaints from Protestan: 
ministers of religion, complaints from harassed wdves o' 
patrons of the tote whose husbands gambled above their limiter 
means, complaints from self-righteous people who did not 
gamble themselves and thought nobody else should do so. Thei * 
lomplaints had reached the ears of 'the mob at City Hea - 
quarters.' Then Constable Grieve, a Methodist, a non-gambie* 
and keen to get on m the force, had reported that Brogan an<i 
at least one other were well-dispo.sed towards John West, and 
liad made no attempt to close the tote shop. 
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The sergeant guessed that John West had bought the good' 
will of the men on the beat, and perhaps otlier constables, }et he 
had never come near Patrick Devlin. Sure and what would a 
man benefit from being a sergeant if he let tlie constables get 
all the pickings? A man couldn’t be expected to keep a wife 
and nine childer and have money over for a few whiskies ana 
perhaps to buy a little bit of property, on the miserable few 
pounds he got from the force, could he, now.^ Young We'^t w^as 
too big for his boots altogether. He must be taught a lesson 

Having decided on the raid. Sergeant Devlin had gone about 
it like the shrewd, resourceful officer he could be when he chose. 
He issued instructions that the constables who w^ere suspected 
as friendly to West should not be told of the raid Devlin was 
not deceived by the name on the door. That long skinny excuse 
for an Irishman, Paddy Cummin, w^as too mean to pay rent for 
a match box ! He chuckled as he thought of the way he had 
disco\ered that sometimes John West, and sometimes Joe, paid 
the rent. How to get near the tote without lieing perceived bv 
the nit-keepers, who weie posted around the wliole block, had 
been Devlin’s biggest problem. Constable (irieve told him that a 
large crowd alwa}s gathered in the shop the night before a big 
race meeting, gambling on the next day’s laccs. Raid the place 
at night, that was the way. And what hettei night than the eve 
of the Melbourne Cup itself? “The beltci the day, the better 
the deed !“ 

As the cab neared Cummin’s Tea Shop, Sergeant De\lin 
took his pistol from its holster and checked that it w’a*^ loaded. 
VXever know, might need it. They say W’e^t has some lough 
boys workin' for him !” 

A motley crow’d of men and vouths weie crowde<l into 
Cummin’s Tea Shop and the room liehind it. Most of them had 
come to bet on the Melbourne Cup and the other races to be 
decided at Flemington racecourse on the following afternoon. 
Others, who were non-bettors, or w ho had no money, had come 
for the want of somewhere better to go: just to meet their 
friends and have a yarn. There were men of all shapes and 
sizes, old men and young, and a few boys of fourteen or fifteen. 
Most were shabbily dressed ; the odd one or two who wore a 
neat suit seemed out of character. A confused din arose from 
the hum of voices and the scraping of feet on the bare floor. 
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Shadows. ]‘]aycd on the walls like weird gliosts in the light 
of the kercFene lamps. Packages and tins of tea were still 
stacked in the shelves behind the counter. At first, unsuspecting 
people had called to buy tea, but it was many montlis since a 
sale had been made. 

Standing behind the counter with Barney Robinson and 
Mick O’C’onnclI was the nominal proprietor of this strange 
establishment, Patrick Cummin himselb Cummin was about 
thirty-fi\e >cars of age; a tall man, and inereclibly thin and 
gaunt. He was taking bets, issuing the punter with a ticket, and 
recording the transaction on a large ruled sheet; while Mick 
and Harnry, garrulous as magpies, were laying doubles and 
recording iliem on a big sheet of cardl)oard on the wall beside 
them. l*ad(]’\ Cummin was John W est's cousin. On hearing 
that hi^ d''t*^rjt *cl.ui\c liad established himself in quite a good 
bc'okmakiijg \i nncciion,* Paddy had hastened to ask for a job. 
At the tiiiic, J('^‘n West was seeking someone to accept the 
ch'ubttul Ijc/Kuir of having his name po'^led over the door, and 
Pad(i\ readily acceplcxl that condition. 

Mirk < onnell and Barney Rohinson were greatly 
intrigued wuh their iie\v associate. Patrick Cummin was the 
‘queerest Irishman’ Mick had e\er met. He was slow* thinking 
and caniu. ht difln t smoke, drink or gainhle, and made a pris- 
(•ner of e\c’y penny lie earned. “A mean Irishman is the meanest 
man in the wt)ild,*’ Barney had declared, and they nick-named 
him ‘Scotch T’addy.’ Scotch Paddy’s slow' thinking showed 
now in the jxinderous manner with which he took and recorded 
tlie bets. The simplest addition seemed to gi\e him trouble. 
“He’d get the sack if his name wasn't over the door,“ Mick 
reckoned. In con\ersatioii, Scotch Paddy would ahvays take an 
inordinate tinie to consider every remark, Barney Robinson 
swearing that he had been know^a to enter an argument by 
answering a 4|ucstion asked half an hour liefore. 

In the room behind the shop, John West, Sugar Renfrey 
and Jim Tracey were seated behind a table. John \Vest and 
Sugar were taking bets, and Jim was posting these on the large 
sheets of cardboard nailed to the W'all behind them. On the 
sheets were hand-printed the names of the horses in each race, 
and in the cnltimn the running totals of the amounts invested 
vrere written so that clients could calculate the dividend that 
each hoi sc was likely to pay. Customers didn’t know’ that John 
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West was deducting one-third of all money handled, but, basing 
their calculations on past experience, they could arrive at the 
likely odds and fluctuations. 

Piggy mingled with the crowd in the shop ready to carry out 
his allotted task of keeping order. In the back room an ex- 
pugilist known as ‘Cauliflower Dick* was acting in the same 
capacity. Cauliflower Dick gave an impression of ape-like 
strength, and his ears, eyebrows and nose bore witness that^ 
as a boxer, he had more toughness than skill. 

Suddenly tliere came a loud thumping on the front door. 
Piggy shouldered his way through the crowd. A loud Irish 
voice from outside demanded : ‘'Open in the name of the Queen !” 

Pandemonium set in. As though in a whirlwind, men ami 
boys ran this way and that, bumping into one another. 

“Police!’* 

“Yowl The traps!’* 

“Out the back way, <|uick !’* ' 

l£\cry man for liiinself, the fleetest and strongest made for 
the back }ard and scrambled o\ei the fence to fall into the arms 
of waiting policemen. 

The front door crashed in and several constaWes enteied, 
led by Devlin and (jiie\e. “You’re all under airest! And \oii 
better go quietly.** 

John W’e.st and his helpers made some attempt to pick up 
their papers and rip the mcninmatmg sheets fiom the walls, 
but there was no lime. Jim Tiacev’s face went chalky white. 
His w'lfe had been |>ersistentl\ <lemanding that he take PMdie 
Corrigan's advice and leave the tote. \V hat would she say now ? 

Fear gripped John West. In a fren/.y he squeezed through 
the squirming mass at the door. Iii'^icad of climbing into the 
‘back lane, he scramble<l over the side fence. 

He heard IJarney Kobii^on say: “Come on, Jim and Mick. 
Foller Jack through mother Moian’s vard!** 

Someone else .shouted: “There’s tiaps in the back lane!** 

Barney Robinson and Jim 'fracey managed to scale the 
fence in time, but Scotch Paddy and Mick O’Connell were 
collared in the act by policemen. 

John West, IJarney, Jim ami three or four others made good 
their escape “through mntlier Moran’s yard,” while Sugar 
Renfrey and a few more managed to evade the policemen in the 
back lane. 
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In tlie shop, Piggy resisted violently, but was suppressed 
by three brawny policemen. Some patrons, seeing the impossi- 
bility of escape, grabbed packages from the shelves and protested 
that they had only called in to buy some tea, but this device was 
ignored by the raiding policemen. 

In a few minutes more than fifty men and boys were 
arrested, loaded into waiting drags and taken to the Carring- 
bush lock-up. There formalities for charging the accused and 
bailing them out proceeded until midnight. 

‘*bV>r (iawd's sake, bail us out, and give us a chance to see the 
Cui> to-morrow,'* some of the victims had entreated passers-by 
on the way to the jail. 

F-\cntually most of them were bailed out. John West put 
up the money for Mick O’Connell. Piggv, Cauliflower Dick and 
Scotch Paddy. 

In spite of the raid of the previous evening, Melbourne Cup 
(lav was a record (la> for the tote. A continuous human stream 
entered the front door of the shop and left by the back gate 
through the lane into Bagville Street at the rear, where they 
waited for John \\ est’s carrier pigeon service to arrive from 
I’leininglon with the result of the next race. W’hen the pigeon 
was <;een hovering abov e the loft in the backyard, crowds would 
surge around the gate to hear the result announced ; then the 
lucky gamblers who held a ticket on the winner or had backed a 
placed horse ‘each way’ w^ould go round through the shop again 
to be paid after Jim Tiacey and John West had assessed the 
dividends. 

I’here w'as a secret, known only to John W'est and a few of 
bis clerks, about the pigeon service. Unsiis|'>€cting customers 
thought the birds brought only the results of the previous race; 
but the scratcliings for the next race were also attached to them 
at the racecotirse, where a man, dubbed ‘The General’ by Mick 
O’f 'onnell, officiated on behalf of the tote. 

'1 he Tabernacle C'luirch w^as situated iu Hagville Street, 
opposite the lane which came from the rear of the shop. Here 
some of the waiting punters would stand in front of the sacred 
portals. There were a few tattered w'^omen in the crowd. Women 
were not allowed in the tote, so they gave their bets to their 
husbands or friend 

John Wc't was supervising. His eagle eye watcli-^d the 
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sheets and the money, and he helped to take bets at the busy 
period just before each race. M\cr\one knew him and he seemed 
to know e\eryone. He ‘^pokc joxially to the customers, congratu- 
lated lucky winners, and geneially ha<l the hail-fellow-well-met 
bearing which stamps the gaming: house proprietor the world 
over 

Jjeneath his confident bcaiing many misgivings seethed. 
Every precaution had been taken against raids in the afternoons, 
but he had quite oxerlociked the i>ns^ibiHty of a raid after dark. 
Could he beat Devlin? 

His was the only tote simp lemaining. No other bookmaker 
could compete with him. His liches had increased to U\e 
hundred soxercigns, and he had reluctantly decided to depti^it 
most of it in the bank. Some of the trait xing banks were opentd 
again after Vcconi>truction.* Piexious depositors had been paid 
as little as a shilling in cash for eacli pound they had depositetl, 
and the balance xxas paid in shaies in the bankrupt banks. 
“Never knoxv, .some of them might go broke again,"' he reasoned ; 
so he spread his deposits in sexeral banks in order to les.sen the 
risk. 

He had started something xxhen lie bribed Constable Brogan ! 
A week later another constable had arrived to search the shop, 
and earned a sovereign. Soon Brogan came back again, and 
received a soxereign; then a fortnight later, }et another one 
arrived and was paid ofi'. Since then he had regularly paid the 
trio something. He ha<l begun to wonder where it w’ould end. 
The tote had been raided and the traps who had taken his good 
money didn't even let him know that Devlin was preparing to 
strike. Perhaps Devlin vvouhl have Feft him alone if it hadn’t 
been for the ‘bible ba.shcrs* who spoke from the pulpit and 
wrote to the press demanding action against the gambling mania. 

John West puzzled over his predicament imtil betting began 
on the Melliourne Cup it.self, then business became so brisk as 
to absorb his whole attention. 

Cummin's Tea Shop was situated a few doors from Silver 
Street. Outside a coach-builder’s shop on tlie corner, Mick 
O'Connell was leaning la/ily against the verandah post all but 
asleep. He was supposed to be watching down jackson Street 
for the police. On the other sule of the Silver Street corner. 
Piggy was leaning against the wall of a plumber's shop looking 
iust a little more alert than Mick. Piggy’s job was to watch up 
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Jackson Street for suspicious characters. A little further’ up, 
on the other side of Jackson Street, another side street ran off. 
On this corner, a little weed of a man known as Jigger was 
standing looking down the side street in case the police shouhl 
be deceitful enough to come from that direction. Jigger suffered 
from Saint Vitus’ Dance, an<l was justifying the nickname 
given him by Mick O’Connell, by jigging about as he kept 
‘nit’ on the corner. First his left arm would raise itself with a 
jerk, then his head would shake violently, then his left leg would 
give a kick or tw'o. 

At vantage points around the block behind Cummin’s Tea 
Shop other nit-keepers kept a more or less alert w^atch. 

Piggy was disgruntled. I^'roni the honoured job of chucker- 
out and door-keeper he had been demoted to the common rank 
of nit*keeper, because John West had insisted that, if he had 
done his job properly on the pre\ious night, the police could 
have been delayed and e\idence removed. His demotion had 
cost Piggy five shillings a week, but the day was gone when he 
could defy John West. He leant against the wall listlessly; a 
cigarette lolled from the cornerof his mouth, an old hat slouched 
precariously on the side of his head. He looked up and down the 
street at intervals. 

Suddenly he moved away from the wall, shaded his eyes 
with one arm and swaye<l from .siile to side, then turned and nm 
with surprising agility and speeil towards the shop. His hat fell 
off, but he did not stop to pick it up. He skidded to a standstill 
in front of the shop and riishetl in. 

“Jack! Jack!” he shouted between gasps. “Jack, there’s two 
traps coinin' up the street. 1 saw ’em.” 

John West came hurriedl\ out of the room at the rear. 

“Are yer sure?” 

“Acourse I’m sure. It’s old De\Hn and young Grieve, the 
nark.” 

“You know what to do. Get everyone out. Tell Joe to sec 
that all the slips, sheets aiul money are taken away.” 

Piggy rushed into the backyard shouting excitedly: “Police! 
Everyone out! The bloody wallopers are on their w^ay!*’ 

The customers needed no second bidding. They surged 
through the open gate, swearing and shuffling and crushing, and 
retail^ the warning to groups of men waiting in the lane and in 
Bagville Street beyond. 
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Joiin West gathered up the money that was lying on the 
counter and the table in tlie back room. In his liaste, he left 
a small pile of siher coins on the table; as he turned and 
walked into the shop, Piggy dived through tlie door, put the 
money into his pocket, and fled out the back gate, shutting it 
hurriedly and insecurely l>ehind him. 

W ithin a few minutes the environs of Cummitrs Tea Shop 
W'ere cie^^erted. e\en the nit-keepers had disappeared. Only John 
and Joe West remained ; they were behind the counter in the 
shop, ha\ing a hasty conference. Joe seemed unperturbed, but 
his brother was pale and agitated. 

“Are you sure all the slips and sheets are gone?” John W’est 
asked shakily 

“Yes, ever\ thing’s right. Don't go to water, for Cliris'-sake,” 
Joe answered. 

“ril do the talkin' when they come.” replied John West, 
recovering his coniposuie. “They've got nothing on us. They 
can’t prove we run the place. There's no evidence here.'' They 
retired to the hack room and waited tensely until they heard 
footsteps approaching Sergeant Devlin entered the shop, 
followed by Constable Grie\e. John West came out and faced 
them aerdss the counter. 

“Oh, good-day, Sergeant. Nice weather,” John West said. 
His voice qua\ered a little. 

“Yes, the weather i.s nice; but it's not that IVc to talk to 
you aliout, me hoy ” Devlin looke<l stern, holding himself erect, 
his great stomach threatening to burst the belt of his uniform. 
Grieve shuffled tiom one foot to the other behind him. 

John West’s eyes never left Devlin's face. “What do you 
want to sec me about, then ?” he asked. Hi.s voice u'as steadier 
now . 

“I’ve come to place \ou under arrest.” 

“What for?” 

“You know wha^t for. For running a totaiisator in this .shop ” 

“You’ve got no evidence” lohn W'est's arms weie at his 
sides, fists clenched. He was hatles.s, and his big low*^ ears, long 
head and sharp eyes, gave him the appearance of an animal at 
hay. “You can seaich the place; you'll find nothing. This is 
Piiddv Cummin’s tea shop — vou arre.sted him last night. 

“T w’on't trouble vou with a search. I got all the evidence 
1 need. Where’s >our hi other?'' 
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‘‘Find him." 

“Are you in there, Joe West?” Devlin called out. 

Joe came into the shop. 

“You're under arrest too, me boy.” 

Joe said nothing. 

John West's eyes roved the room as though he sought some 
way to escape, then they returned to Devlin's face. 

“There’s a thing or two }oii won't like, that I can spill 
in the court, if you bring me up,” he said. 

“You won’t be spillin' an\ thing in the court," Devlin replied^ 
annoyed. Then, not wishing to antagonise John West unncces- 
•sarily, he added: “I have me instiuctions, so it’s no use going 
to market on me. You and \our brother run this place. You’re 
the men we weie after last night *’ 

Devlin took a pair of manat les from his hip pocket, leaned 

? uickly over the counter, and ^nai>ped one clamp on John 
V'est’s wrist. 

John West held up his arm anti looked at the handcuff, and 
the eyes that looked at Devlin again levealed fear mixed with 
anger and humiliation. 

“You'll be sorr)' ftir this, !)e\lin. jer ba^^tald,” John West 
snarled. 

“Cut it out, Jack, ’ |t»e siid t iiietlv. 

“ril have none of voiir language, We.st," Devlin <iaid. flush-, 
ing a shade rodder. tin’ll have .iiuilher charge against vei if 
>ou’r€ not careful. Ctune lioe, Jite” 

Joe moved over neai his bmiher, and Devlin ilamped the 
other arm of the manacles on his w list. 

“I’ll tic you two beauties ttigether jii^^t in case am of voiir 
mob try to take awa> me ])iisoneis. tlet your Iiat and lock up 
your tea shop, Mr. John W est.” 

John West had heard that Devlin was not unreasonalile. 
“Listen, Sergeant,” he said, “^tn^'ve done >our job wdth last 
night's raid. There’s no neetl tt» ^airv it loo far. I'm a geneious 
man. Perhaps we could ei come to — couhln’t we have a 
little talk ?" 

Devlin seemed to hesitate, then he looketl at Constable 
Grieve as if wishing he weie absent. “Yes,” he said to John 
West, “we’ll have a little talk abf»iit how much bail >eril lie 
payin' when we get down to the station." 
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De\lm rj d Grieve walked on either side of the West 
bi others ry marched them up Jackson Stieet 

Just a*- Pevlin completed laving the charges, iMigar Renfiey 
ariived at the police station. John West unobti usi\ ely gave him 
the monev di vvhuh to pa} the l»ail 

'Got St me iinpoitant news foi }ou,” Sugar whispered as 
they leit tie ^^tation Ihe} walked down Jackson Street in 
earnest vC' \ t sation Sugar ima.;ined himself to be John West’s 
nght-ha id I He was alwavs anxious to please and impiess 
his emj ^ ^ tr 

‘ I NC the tip, Tttck,” he said ‘‘r>e\hn is dependin’ on the 
evideiKf ( J Smith the diugiiter ot the old hittle axe who 

own^ the - < p told him tint \oii and (oe p i\ the rent, arul 

seem tl ♦ N > e\idtiKe tint the shop is a giming house, 

that n ai e" \< i two the keepeisot it see'* ’ He totked his head 
U» one VI e ill )tin^ his It tt e\c 

I \\( (imI V liN he w is SI l»h od\ v^ire (d iiimstif W lio 

tohf \ o ‘ 

‘ l‘lf T ’ 

* \ 1 1 T H tl II IIS the 1 ii Iv w I e brew in " ’ 

‘ iN V he ipdn t know '^a\ s I >t \ hn nevei told iiim till after ’* 

lo \ tvt was |iu//hng In^ b* i n loi a wn ont 1 hey 

wo'ild [ f ih escape with a (me, but it l>e\hn obtained a 

ionvKt n M iS imif he would on raiding the plue and 
e\ t iitii I |\ f l#>ve It up 

^iiT pi ig 1 tan get this i^irl snnth to go back on what slie 
told [)i\’ti, lolin West said 

He bad pissed thioiigh main states of mind since I)e\hn 
!»ad w 1) ed into the shop When the handciifls clami>ed on Ins 
wmt If thiiught of the da} the police had come and hand- 
culttfl \n\ beb^rc taking him awa\ (hi the wa> to the police 
station hnn diation and shame had swani|»ed other feelings, and 
turneil hiv Th-)ughts to his mothei and the anguish he knew lits 
anest w< nkl cause her. At the station he had found himself 
falling iTiio an apathetic calm why woriy, v oil’ll onl} be fined, 
he h.id told hnnself. 

'I wo cilTfr natives now faced him lie could submit to the 
sec^nnigh mcvitable, and clo^-c the tote, but it he did so it might 
mean sn king lark into pmertv and helplessness A few 
bundled <iiiul would not last foievei. Ko, he must fight this 
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case and win it. He would carry on, and one d*iy he would be 
a rich man — a millionaire even — they v\ould see! 

Stopping outside Mrs. Smith’s shop, John West «aid to 
Sugar: “You leave this to me. Come lound to our [>lace at 
eight o’clock." 

Mrs. Smith had heard of the ai rests and was very agitated. 
John West was nervous, but her fears gave him a feeling of 
ascendancy which thrilled him. He told her she was just as 
guilty as he and Joe. She couldn’t ti ust the police. She’d better 
be careful or she and her daughter would be in as much trouble 
as he was. Mrs. Smith told him tearfully that Devlin had called 
in her absence. Her daughter had made certain statements, and 
had no alternative but to repeat them in court. 

John West’s impassive eyes seaiched her sullen face She’s 
a money-hungry old battle-axe, he thought. 

“Listen, Mrs. Smith," he said firmly, “if I’m put outta 
business, you’ll have a job to rent that shop again. Tell vou 
what ril do. ril double the rent if your daughter ^ays in court 
that she doesn’t know who pa}s the icnt and that she didn’t say 
that me and Joe paid it." 

“That’d lie perjury," Mrs Smith answered in harassed 
tones. “W'e’re tespectable people We didn’t know' >oii were 
running a tote." 

“The court v\ouKln’t beliexe that, neither do I,’’ John W^est 
answered. He took a small money Iiag fiom his pocket, slowly 
counted from it ten .sovereigns, and placed them on the counter. 
“There’s a little present. And 1 want in rent tliat empty hou«c 
of yours in the back lane." 

.She hesitated, staring at the soveieigns. Her chubby hand 
moved slowly and picked them up. 

“Susan!" she called to her daughter. “Come in here" 
When John W’esl arrived home he found Ins moiher weeping 
on her bed. He hesitated at the door. 

News of the arrest had soon readied Mrs W’est W ould 
they be only fined or go to prison" s;he wanUil no can've lo be 
visiting her three sons in jail. 

John’s proS|)crity had meant the end of insecurity. New 
furniture which made the old look even more shabby, new 
clothes, a new cooking stove, an<l the best of food graced the 
household. Some of the bitterness and rancour had left Mrs*. 
West; she felt healthier and moie cheerful; but when she 
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thought of tlie poverty of most of the people who gambled at 
the tote, she would tell hei sons that they should get steady 
jobs. John would become resentful and explain that “people 
like to gamble,” that “if the> didn’t bet with me they would 
with someone el^e,” and that “with me they are sure to get 
paid.” Tliese axioms pacified her for a while, but as the months 
went by she came to view the future with more and more fore- 
tioding. She worried most about the type of men John had 
chosen for associates and employees. There was something 
about John she didn’t undei stand, something frightening. 

John West tiptoed to the bed, placed his hand on her 
shoulder, and tiied to comfort her, only to be greeted with an 
hysterical demand that he close the tote no matter what 
happened in the court. She embraced him and tearfully begged 
him to do nothing that might bring further shame. He w'anted 
to reassure her but he could not. He said nothing and retired 
to the bedroom where Joe, looking \ery dejected, was sitting 
on his bed. 

“No need to worry,” John West said tersely. “Well get 
out of it.” 

“It*s all right for you to talk,” Joe said. “It's your fust 
offence I might get six months. And Alum's very cut up.” 

Next morning John West called on a local solicitor who 
agreed to defend them. 

John West then told Sugar, Mick O’Connell and Scotch 
Paddy to send the word aioiind that he w'ould pay all fines, 
and that he would refund all money wagered on the Melljourne 
Cup, as the raid had interrupted the wagering on the race. 
During the moining, a few irate punters w'ho had backed the 
Cup winner, Tarcoola, called at the house. The police had 
seized some of the sheets the night l#efore the Cup, he explained. 
In future, all bets on races bcfoie which a police raid took 
place would be refunded, and be would pay the fine of anyone 
convicted. What could be faiicr than that? He didn't tell them 
that he had known Tarcoola w'ould hav'e been a 'bad result' on 
the doubles sheets. The money so saved would go towards 
paying the fines. 

In the afternoon he attended the court to hear the case 
against Paddy Cummin, Mick O’Connell and the fifty-three 
other accused, who were undefended. 

It was clear to everyone in the court, even to those who 
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did not ktiow liiin, that the old jjic} -be aided ni.iiji^tjate was 
very hard ot heann! 4 . He kept uippmg In'- Jelt ear ni his hand. 
]lov\e\ti, lie assumed tontith that all tiic a<tused had jdeaded 
mHiilt}. As l)e\lin cult red the l)o\ to put the la^^e ini the Ln'wn 
he was welL<jmed wuli hisvn^ and Hide leni.riks in iindei tones 
whiih the m«u^isiiale did not Ik .u , but wlinli (.aiiscd l)t\hn 
to flush w illi aiu'ci. d he oniit was ciow«leil out v\ith tote 
p.itions, and einioiis peopit “m kinv[ enteilaninK nl I he atnio"- 
l)lKie was joculai and i^ood In mound l)(.\]iir‘- tMdenee and 
the piodiu'tion ol lott* lnk<ts md sluds as <\hibits M'e 
punctuated with hunioiou'- nmaiks and laiudilei |ohn Wt-^t 
was much relic\ed when l)c\lm omitted tc^ mtnlion 1 is thinlv- 
veded attempt to hiibe Inm 

('onstable Ciriexe then In*- c\ide»Ke in a dtlibeiatc. low^ 
\oice The old mai^idiaie ci.in(<l his neck, eupped his ear, and 
screwed up his fac'e in an end<.i\oui to follow it 

’“The fkl beaks as deal as the stone pill.iis in the Town 
Hall,’' Mick O’Connell c«dl(d •»ut He cant heai a w»)id he’s 
saving. We'll get out cii it \ct*” 1 his biouvdit loar^ of 
approval from some of the an used and the gallei). 1'hc old 
magistrate drd not appear to luai the rem.nk, hut he heaid 
the laughter all riglit, an<l thumped the i ostium with his 
hammer, shouting: “Oidei in the court*” 

The case lasted until late afternoon. '1 In* accused were eacd> 
fined ten shillings, except Sc'oich Paddy, who, by dint of having 
his name over the door, had the honotn to l>e fined twenty-five 
pounds. 

Next inornhig, John We'-t.sat ten^elv with clenched fists 
as a^very scared Susan Smith enieied the witnes*- box. In a 
soft, trembling vou'c sbe stated that she bad not told ^eigeant 
Devlin or anybody else that John or Jo'^epb West paid the rent 
for tbe premises at 136 Jackson Street Pevlin was nonplussed. 
He reminded the girl of then conversation. Me accused John 
West of having influenced her evidence, hut withdievv when the 
magistrate, a younger man than the one who officiated the 
previous day, asked for pi oof lust the same, [ohn West didn’t 
like the look of the magistrate: his face w’as ^tern and his 
hearing unimpaired. 

* "Good on yer, Jack !’* someone shouted as John \\>st 
enteied the box. He w^as neivgus and tiemhling. but denied 
Uiat he conducted the tote shop. Joe came foiwaid with a 
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simila'- (deni'll The solicitor then aigued that the> could not 
be fouiul ginii\ beuiii'^t at the pievious case, PatiKk Cummin 
had I)efn imed niiRli more heavily than lub tellow accused, 
obvH K Let ui^'C tit shop \\ai> admittedh condutted in his 
nanit 

W 1 tn tile tniiit cioioiiined while tlie maui^tiate considered 
In'? \e diet *ohn W e'‘t stood outside the gre\ btone building 
sniioindt I ii\ tni]>K)\ecs of the tote and some c^t its most 
coii''iai«t clunt^ lie was impeccably diessed in a new suit and 
hat II ^ CO i\t i««wit on ml manner exuded conhdence but tlieie 
wtic I ttc r’l '>11 I 1- stomach Joe stood on tlie nitskirts ut 
the cn \\d, pic .md siktu 

\' 1 11 tbe CO 1 t u l^•>cl iblecl, the ma^istiate commented 
san i-u alb on Miss ‘sinitli s evidence, stated that the gambling 
man must be si mij ( d < ut and intotimd the coiiit tl at be was 
com in el i i it tiu pienii^cs at 1^6 jack son ‘^tieet had become 
I imetim* p i c ot ini Ic sn ible persons I he last comment was 
ino-t inravi ii i K rcuucti litin? consideied a Hagiant retlec- 
tion the i»o(ul claiaitti ot manv ()iesent who ga\e vent to 
their disai p on il with issout 1 hisses and ^^loans, which ceased 
onl\ witi n lu thieitt*^»*d to cleai the f'ourt |ohn 

West Srtt u lb hi 0 loe riemblei and wrung his hands 

I tind the »U ten lint [o’ n West, guiltv ot the > liaige of 
coiuiuctnu a gaming ho ise on the ptemi'^es at 1^0 Jackson 
Street ( amn^bi sh I me I httv pounds or thiee months’ 

111 [iTRonnu lit 

\ miirmu! e»t disaj»pro\al ran through the couit John 
W e-t leapt to Ills led as t loiigli to piotest but sIowU sat down 
agir^ 

I find the eletfiilant Io«icph West, guilt\ of tlie same 
chaige 1 me I twi iit\ li\e* TKiunds or one month s imprisonment. 
And if eiilici elcrcniiit cones beloie me ag.iin on a similar 
^'liiti.'e an I is round u 1 shall send him to prison without 
the e»pt.on ot a hue 

b;iin West s <1, (d 111 a d i/e as he went foiwarel to pay flie 
fines He \ is -^lua titig under a cultivated sense ot iiiiustice 
He ha 1 iKfn w on ed be t<»ld limiselt but chev d never lieat 
him f Outside 1 t aiscM t 1 tne consolations ot his supporters 
w ith I dell int in 

I e too- wi'i f.iK‘n I run don t \ou wnriy .about that* * 

lit wahvtd <i\\a\ a oik , ilcep m thought 
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. Presently, lie came abreast with a group of ragged men 
breaking stones by the roadsiile. They worked listlessly and 
without enthusiasm. One ‘^topped to inspect his blistered hands, 
leant on his knap-hammer, and •‘aid: 'TIullo, Jack, how’d the 
case go?’* 

Jolin West stopped. ‘ 1 fined fifty quid, Joe twenty- 
five.” 

“Bit solid, wasn't it '** 

“VHi, but it \ion*t '•inp me. HI open up again, someliow. 
Ilow are things with inu'*’ 

“Badly, Jack. r\e ))een (lul • » graft for months;; and now 
this IS the best T can do. 'I‘he\ w* made a bit of work repairing 
Ibe mads and fillin* die drain «h.\\n l\ile\ .Street. Tlie pa}*s bad 
and it will soon cut out. I'liinknr of g(»ing to Kalgoorlle in 
Western Australia, if things don’t iinpnj\e.'* 

**Things look like getlin' u«jrse liefore they get better. 'I’hey 
say there’s a lot of gold foi the pickin' up over thcie.” 

John West pul his liand in his trouser pocket and moved 
closer to the stonehreaker lleie. Biiv something for the wile 
and kids with this,” lie said, pa'^sinj* over a few sih^i coins. 

“ 'Striith, thanks thanks !** 

John We.st walked on. ili hiard the man siy : ‘*.\ ryebiick 
bloke is Jack \\’est. (hie of the best.” 

His walk became a >wagg<r. He would alwnvs lieip a lame 
dog over the stile, that was hi- boast, lie had become quite a 
personality. “Jack West ba^ dtaie well for himself,” most 
people said, paying grudging .idmiration to a battler wh(> had 
got on, yet was sympalhene and generous to the poor. 

As he pas.sed a side street l.« ]u«)ked around and .saw seveial 
men carrying some latteied, ‘'habhy fiunituie out of a house 
and loading it on a four wheeled cait. lie ^top|>eil on liie 
corner and watched. 

Some poor devil being (vicied. he thought. lie saw a 
shrivelled phantom of a woman come mit of the house, and 
heard her entreat the men t<* have the two mi^erahle beds and 
liedding. He hesitated, then I'cgan to walk towards llie scene. 
He was not .sure what he wa< gMing to do. He hadn't gone far 
when two men approacheil. * hu* of them was I-'.ddio ( orrigan. 
They liegan to argue loiidK with the men efTecling the eviction. 
Two policemen got out of .i h.m'-om cab and joineJ in the 
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argument. John West hesitated. Better keep away from the 
police; anyway, let Corrigan help the woman if lie is so clever I 
He turned c»n his heel towards home. 

★ 

Tliree months had elapsed, and there were signs of renewed 
activity in Lnmniin’s Tea Shop. 

The front door was locked and l»arred, hut Mick O’Connell 
was sweeping out the shop, raising clouds of dust. In the back 
room, John West, seated at the table, black liat perched on the 
back of his head, was counting ^mall change into neat piles. 
Seated with him were Sugar Renfiey, Barney Robinson, Scotch 
Padd\ and a new man, named ‘Flash Alec’ h\ Mick C) 'Connell. 

Fla'^h .^lec had been a land speculator until the land boom 
burM. Sinie then he had managed to earn a living In an> meati.t 
othei tlian working for it When Jim Tiace\ returned to the 
boot tiade afur the raid on (up Lve, Flash Alec had been 
recommended to John West. Flash Alec still wore spats, a frock 
coat and t< p hat as he had done in the da\s when he drank 
chamtiaL'ne and speculated in land Nc»w his clothes were 
Uttered and fra>cd and his boots w'oin out. l»iit lie still tried to 
keep up appiarances He was an efleminate t\pe, who spoke 
like an I'nghsh nobleman 

Nailed to the back w'all behind John W'e^t were large sheets 
of white cardboard on which the names of horses were neatly 
printed in red. On the table w^ere bundle's of small numbered 
tickets In the backyard a small shed had been built under the 
pigeon loft against the fence. The shed wms al»out tw'enty-fi\c 
feet wide and four feet deep. It had an open front and its 
floor was a foot above the ground. Piggy was busy nailing 
large sheets of white cardlK)ard cm the b.ick w^all of the shed. 
The sheets w'ere enlarged versions of those previously used to 
enable customers to assess the odds. Grass had overgrown the 
yard and Cauliflow'er Dick was busy chipping it off with a large 
sl^ovel. He was grunting and sweating profusely in the hot 
morning sun. 

At the rear of the yard. Jigger, handy wdth tools despite his 
affliction, was screwing the binges on to a large trapdoor which 
lie had inserted into the fence between the tote yard and (he 
backyard of the empty house rented from Mrs. Smith. Jigger 
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Uved rent-free in this house in return for his services in tlic 
tote and for the use of the house and yard as an escape route in 
Uie event of further police raids. 

Presently, John West said: “Don't forget, 30U blokes. When 
you’re working out the dividends, w take only ten per cent 
out for the book, plus the odd pence. It the dividend is, say, 
three shillings and a penny, we pay three shillings; if it’s, say, 
three shillings and eleven pence, we still only pay three shillings." 

“Quaite clear, my deah fellah," Flash Alec replied. “That's 
rcahlly the equivalent of very neah fifteen per cent., I dare say." 

John West glared at him. He didn't like this cissy, broken- 
down toff, but Alec looked like being a good penciller, so he'd 
have to f>ut up with him. Barney Robinson said : “It used to be 
thirtv-three and a third per cent.," then it was his turn to be 
glared at 

John West didn’t want it known that he had ever charged 
such an exorbitant percentage. He reduced it now only because 
he had opposition Two new tote sliops had opened in Jackson 
Street a fortnight ago, their owners appaientl> reasoning that 
they would make a lot of money befoie tlie police closed them up. 

“I charged a tliird of the takings onh til) I got on me feet. 
From now on my percentage will be eas\ the longest and niy 
dividends the highest I’ll give the punters the best crack of the 
whip ’(’ording to their divvies R\an and Cohen are chargin' 
at least twenty per cent. They won t be able to compete wdth me." 

“Anvw’ay," Piarney Robinson said 'the customers have only 
got so much to lose You’ll get the lot before each week’s out 
whatev er the percentage is 

John West glared at him again. I'asy to see that Barney 
had been back 11; rhe botjt trade under C’oriigan’s influence. 
Business seemed to have picked up a little; I'amey, Tim Tracey 
and Joe West had been able to find work in a boot factory after 
the tote shop closed. Sugar Ren trey had found enudoymem as 
a labourer in a railway workshop on the other '^ule of the city. 

“You dont have to work here, >ou know', it yer don’t like 
it," John V\ est said 

“A man's got to do something while he’s out on strike “ 
that’s it! You’re only going to make a convenience of 
me w'hile the strike’s on. T s’pose I’ll have ’oe and Tracey 
cornin’ back lookin’ for work bcfoie long “ 

Barney did not reply. He twirled the end.s of ms inousiachc 
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nervously, pulled a lx)ok from hib hip pocket, and began reading. 

**You better make up )er mind whether you’re sta>in’ of 
Iea\inV* John West persibted. “I can’t afford to have people 
coinin’ and goin’ all the time.” 

“111 be stayin', Jack,” Harney said without enthusiasm. 
Barney was courting a girl named Moirie from the factory. 
He was planning to marry Floine, and his lo\e affair seemed 
to be distill hing his happy-go-lucky nature. Morrie wouldn’t 
like him to go back w ith Jack W c'^t, but a man had to live and 
dub in at home w'hile the stiike was on. Anyway, the wages iii 
the l)oot trade were too low' for a man with ideas of matrimon}. 

They were silent for a while as John West checked his pile.s 
of change into small caiujvs bags, letting them roll oft his 
fingers as though caiessing them. When he had finished he 
said: “This place won't be safe until we can ha\e a tiapdoor 
built right heie neai the table.” 

“Missus Moran would be \ci\ i»leascd, I’m sure, if someone 
suddenly lan right through hei kitchen,** chuckled Mick 
O'Connell, who had finished Ins s\\eef)ing and was seated on 
the remaining cliaii, tubbing tlic sweat fiom his face with a 
duty hand 

“It wouldn’t he tlnough the kitchen; it’ud be through the 
yard near the liack door.*’ 

“Make no dilTeience.** Mitk said. “.She has a tongue like 
the fires of hell itself.” Mick had bitter memories of a tongue 
thrashing he had received aftoi he and I’iggy had whistled at 
Nellie, Mrs. Morans pietty (laughter 

John West ignoied him. “Yes,” he continued, “we could do 
with a trapdoor there and another one leading from the back 
of the .slied into Moran s yard. 1 he way it is we w'on’t be able 
to get out with the evidence if theie's a raid The customers 
will dive through the tiapdoor into Jigger’s yard. The police 
will be on us before we can get out with the sheets and tickets *’ 

“You are perfectly correct, deah fellah,'* Flash Alec 
observed, “victory will go to the flceie.st of foot.” 

“It's a bloody good scheme, lack,*’ Sugar Renfrey said, 
enthu.siastically, “if you can fi.\ it with Mrs. Moran.” 

“I’m goin* to the Catholic I>a/aar to-night. Mrs. Smith has 
promised to intioduce me to Mrs. Moran and her daughter, 
Xellie ” He blushed when he mentioned the daughter’s nam^, 
but the others did not seem to notice. 
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“Sure and you could do worse than hang your hat up to 
sweet Nellie,” Mick O’Connell advised. “She's a lK>nzarina 
shiela, like a colleen from old Ireland. She’ll make a cosy little 
bedmate for some lucky bloke one of these days.” 

John West’s face reddened to the roots of his hair; his 
ears looked as if they were burning. “Look, O’Connell,’* he said 
savagely, “if you can’t learn to shut your bloody silly mouth 
sometimes, you’ll find yourself out of a job. You keep talkin' 
like old Thornton’s parrot ” 

A silence fell, as noticeable as that in a factory when the 
machines are switched off. The irrepressible Mick broke it. 
“Did yer see in the paper this mornin* where your ole friend, 
laddie Corrigan, was up before the City Court ?” His laugh 
seemed a little forced. “Got fined for followin’ his boss 
around.” 

lohn West displayed interest, but before he could speak 
Ikiincv Robinson intervened. “There’s nothin’ funny about it, 
•Mick” 

“1 never saw it, what paper was it in?” John West said. 

As Sugar Renfrey pulled the Agt newspaper from his hip 
pocket, Mick O’Connell said: “It’s in the paper. 1 read it uith 
me own eyes.” 

“You never did ; yer can’t read.” Barney Robinson mull''red 
saxagely, and Mick O’Connell promptly lay down on the floor. 

“It’s here in the Age, Jack,” Sugar Renfrey said. “Old 
Dunn’s been advertising for workers to apply by letter; then 
he's been goin’ to interview^ ’em at their houses. He's opened 
arujther factory tryin' to break the strike. Corrigan and a couple 
of otlier blokes has been follerin' 'im.” U'hile speaking, 
'^ugar took a small case from his shirt pocket, and put on a pair 
of glasses. His eyes had alw'ays been weak, but only recently 
had he lieen able to afford a cheap pair of glasses. Lver since, 
Mick 0'( onnell had been playing a joke on an oblivious Sugar. 
Mirk would say: “Your glasses are crooked. Sugar.” Renfrev 
would invariably say: “No thev’re not,” take off the glasses and 
point out that one lens w'as thicker than the other to help his 
S(|uinty eye. 

As Renfrey w^as about to begin reading, Barney Robinson 
interposed: “Yes, and then Corrigan would wait till bloody old 
Dunn came out, then he'd go in and talk the bloke outta 
scabbin*. Bloody good luck to Eddie Corrigan 1” Barney looked 
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at John West. "And if it interests anyone, I'm one of the 
blokes that went with Corrigan and helped him a few times." 

“'Strange conviction*, it sa}s/' Sugar read gravely, 
***E(hi.wd Corrigan was charged to-day with persistently 
folIo2inng John Dunn. The charge was laid under the Masters 
and Servants Act . . 

John West snatched the paper from Renfrey's hands and 
read the article. He found himself gloating over it. Corrigan 
had befriended him at school when he needed friendship, but 
Corrigan had refused to take i)ait in his scheme, and was 
undermining the goodwill of some of his employees. Corrigan 
was a reminder to him that there weic things other than wealth 
to l>e fought for. 

John West folded up the paper. ‘Tni going down to sec if 
the signwriter has finisl^ed the re^t of those sheets; I won't be 
long *’ 

Piggy barred the gate behind him. 

When the other two totes oijened, John West had resolved 
to reopen his own, and to reduce the percentage in order to 
drive them out. '• 

A couple of times, Joe had said: “Yon’ie not going to open 
up again, are you? It >ou go to rail it’ll kill Mum, you know 
that." He told Joe to mind his own business. 

The solicitor had told him that, at each raid, the police 
would have to find fresh evidence, therefore, so long as some 
way could be found to escape with the evidence the police could 
not bring him to coiiit again. It was risky. If they nabbed him 
it would mean prison! He must somehow get Mrs. Moran to 
.allow him to put the trap-door through neai the table in the 
Vjack room. He could alwa}S lie near, ready to flee. And he 
needed that trap-door in the back shed through which his 
employees there could escape with the evidence. 

John West walked along briskly, his right hand in his 
trouser pocket, his left swinging, when he bumped into hddie 
Corrigan, who came quickly out of a side street. 

"Sorry,” Corrigan said. Then, rccogni'-ing John West, he 
added, "Oh, how ait yer, lack*''" 

“Not bad.” John W est replied. He noticed that Corrigan’s 
shabby clothes hung loosely from his massive frame, which 
seemed to have no flesh left on it "H hev tell me you've been 
in trouble for following old Dunn around.” 
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“Yes, the old cow was hirin’ scabs to work in his new 
factory.” 

“That’ll teach you not to be worr>iir about strikes and 
scabs.” 

“Won’t teach me, Jack. The men are pretty solid even 
though there’s ten uiicnipIo>ed men waitin’ to take every 
striker’s job.” 

“You’ll never beat 'em. They’ve got too much money. 
You’ve got to have money to fight the bosses.” 

“They tell me you’va got plenty of money these days — but 
I don’t see you 6ghtin' ’em.” 

“Bloody clever, aren't you.^ I do my bit for the |K)or. don’t 
you worr). I’m always givin’ money away to the peiiple who 
i^eed it.” 

“You give back a bit of what they give you. Is that it^” 

“No, it’s not. People like to gamble, you’ve admitleil that 
} ourself. They get a fair go from me.” 

“All right, Jack Have it vei own way. I gotta he goiii’. 
We’ve l>een lipped off tliey’ie goin’ to try to open at Pianklm’s 
with svab lal>our V\ e’ll give the srahs a little welcome jMiiy, 
it ihev won t listen to reason ” Coriigan hit his huge h^t on the 
palm of hand signihcantlv. 

“I tit hard on em aien't you" I’m against non'Uni(»n labour, 
but >ei cant blame ein in a way Some of ’em have been outia 
Work foi }ears.” 

“Scabbm’s the one unforgivable sin. I got no svmpatiiv for 
Vm.” Corrigan made to walk awav. “I’ve got to be goin’, 
.Jack.” 

I'or a moment lohn We^'t’s better self broke tbrongii the 
tough outer covering with which he was msulaiing himself. He 
tound himself admiring ( orrigan though he duln l agiee with 
him. “How^ are the w’ife and nippers, Eddie lie said in a 
more fiioiidly tone. 

not bad. Jack, not bad. Havin’ a bit of a battle at the 
moment, acourse.” 

lohn W’est took a sovereign from his pocket and tiled to 
push It into Corrigan's hand. “Here’s a quid to stave >ou over,’* 
lie said. “Buy somethin’ for the w'ife and kids’* 

( orrigan drew his hand aw^ay. “No, thanks all the same. 
Jack. W e’ll get along all right.” 

**VVell, take it for the strike fund, and here's another one to 
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go with it. I f they’d come to me in the first place I'd have put in." 

“Oh, all right, Jack. Thanks very much. This will help feed 
some of the strikers' wives and kids.” 

They walked away in opposite directions. 

John W'est’s mind turned to his mission at the bazaar ; for 
the rest of tlic day he speculated on it even more than on the 
tote reopening. 

Ever clean, and fastidious of dress, he was more than 
usually so that e\ening. Although he had had a swim in the 
morning, he \\ent again to the river armed with a towel and 
soap; they istill had no bath — there was nowhere to put one in 
the tiny house. He sha\ed carefully. lie cogitated whether he 
would wear his new grey or his new dark suit, finally deciding 
in fa\our of the latter. 

W hen he had put on his tie, he stood in front of the mirror 
of the sideboard in the light of a lamp and viewed liimselt 
critically, tussing with the bow. No! He took off the tie again 
and repeated the process three times. 

The hair-combing was a difficult process. The lock of liair 
which he haijitually combed back, as usual, would not sta} in 
position. He soaked it with water, and after much brushing 
and combing it condescended to stay put. Then he put on his 
coat and hat and stood back, posing and turning this way anil 
that. Yes. He was the best-dressed man in Carringbush, nut a 
doubt of that! 

As he walkc<l through the kitchen his mother was silting hi 
an old rocking chair sewing by the fire. 

“John,” she said softly, “John, I hope you will do as 1 ask 
and not reopen . . .” 

“Not now'. Mum,” he interrupted, “rm in a hurry mnv.” 
He was anxious to avoid a clash with his mother over Ins 
reopening tlie tote. A fter his own manner, he loved his mother. 
He haled to hurt her, but he knew he would defy her when a 
showdown came. 

He walked around to Jackson Street and turned towards the 
hall in the .'^t. Joseph’s Church grounds. He was trembling a 
little and his heart w’as thumping. John West was interested 
in Mrs. Moran because he wanted her permission to build the 
two trap-doors, but he was also interested in her daughter. 
Nellie was. a pretty girl. He liked the way she swirled her long 
skirts as she walked by, and the way she looked at him some- 
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times as he passed the house when she was standing on tlie 
little front verandah. He noticed her first about three month* 
after he opened the tote. Since then he had seen her often, 
but had never spoken to her. Uc sl\l} sought information about 
her. 

She had often gone to stay with her aunt in the country 
since she had left the coin cut. Once or twice he had seen her 
riding a horse from the liding school in Jackson Street. She 
looked very beautiful and capable in her riding habit, riding 
side-saddle as calm as you like Mrs. Moran conducted a small 
dress and Iiat shop at the otlier end of Jackson Street, and he 
guessed that, with the bad times, she was finding it hard to 
make ends meet. Apparently Nellie’s father was dead. 

John West became more ner\oiis with each step. To-inght 
he would he introduced to Xellie Moran For weeks lie bad 
t(»ld himself that he was in hue witli Xellie — that he was 
going to marry her. He had even dreamed about her at night 
several times. 

John West's natural timidity still came to the surface where 
women were concerned. He had no .sisters; he had never been 
taught, nor had he read, anv thing about se\ He bad felt tlie 
first pangs of inanliood eaih, and bis timidity and ignorance 
bad left him unable to quiet his restles.sness. .^t first be thought 
that there was something wrong with him, but from things he 
heard other members of the local push say. it seemed that tivis 
ic>llcssness, this physical tingling, was normal. 

In bed at night, often lie would think as vividly as his 
instinctive knowledge of sex would |>ermit. but when it came 
to talking to a young woman he was timid, shy, scared! 

I'lien at tlie boot factory, lie had met a lusty, buxom young 
v^oinan despised by the other girls, but very popular wdth some 
ol the men. John W est decided that with this 'easy' woman 
•e could satisfy his desires, (.'fiice in the winter, after work, he 
bad gone with her to the backyaial at nightfall. He hardly knew 
vv1«ai to do. Fler thick lips gobbled ui> bis mouth, and he lay 
with her trembling and afraid. It was quickly over, and be felt 
ashamed and badly frightened. Tliat night he couldn’t sleep. 
U'.as he going to get tlie worst kind of sickness be had ever 
beard of? lie looked up ihc dt»cU»r’s book which his mother 
keot in her bedroom, but found its reference brief and unhelp- 
ful. After a week of worried days and haunted nights, he 
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kiHigined he had an itch. Would he go to a doctor? He was too 
ashamed, and, besides, he couldn’t afford to. He rememl>ered* 
hearing Piggy once say that it took you only a minute to get 
it, but you never got rid of it if you got it bad. But as the 
worried weeks went by the itch departed, and with it his fears. 

He resolved never again to go near that sort of woman. 
He would wait until he met the girl he sometimes dreamed 
about — a beautiful, clean girl whom he would one day marry. 

Leaving his hat in the lobby, John West entered the hall 
sheepishly, and stood just inside the door. He saw Mrs. 
Smith, dressed up in a none-too-successful attempt to conceal 
her gross physique as she served at the vegetable stall. 

It was a l}pical church bazaar — with stalls and raffles and 
lucky dips, women buzzing about, and the chatter of voices. 
Among the A\omen there was a profusion of long skirts and 
high hats, an<l among the men side-whiskers, moustaches and 
high collars. 

John W est had been baptised as a Roman Catholic. When 
he and his brothers were small children their mother had often 
taken them to Mass at St. Joseph’s on a Sunday morning. She 
taught them to go to Confes^^ion and Communion, but <luring 
their school days she went to church less frequently and hardily 
ever took them with her. W^ith no religious instruction given in 
the State School, John W’e.st an<l his brothers soon grew out 
of their religion, and were Catholics in name only. In recent 
years, Mrs. W est had begun to attend Mass and the Sacraments 
again regular!} ; but, in spite of desultory rctjuests, her sons 
never accompanied her. 

“Hello, Mrs. Smith,” John West said. 

•'Oh, hello, Mr. West.” 

He shifted his feet awkwardly and blushed. “Er — there's 
a good crowd, Mrs. Smith. They should make a lot of monc\.” 
• “Ye.s, a good crowd, Mr. West. There’s Mi.ss Moran o\er 
there.” 

“Oh, yes, so she is.” 

Nellie Moran was bu.sying herself selling odds and ends at a 
stall near the side door. .She looked pretty and dignifietl with 
her long skirts, her tightly corseted waist and her auburn hair 
combed into a bun at the l)ack of her head tinder a high 
decorated hat. Just like the pretty women you s^ in the art 
dealer’s window in Jackson Street, John West thought. 
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They went over to her stall and waited a minute or two 
until she was free. John West's heart pounded, his stomach 
nerves quivered, and his big ears burned. 

“Nellie, there's someone here I’d like you to meet.” 

“Oh, hello, Mrs. Smith. Lovely crowd, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Nellie. You haven’t met Mr. John West, have >ou?’' 

“No, I don't think I have.” 

“This is Mr. John West. Mr. West, this is Miss Nellie 
Moran." 

Nellie answered coyly: “Good evening, Mr. West.” 

— good evening, Miss Moran, er — big cn)\\d.'' 

■^'es, a lovely crowd." 

‘Lr — make a lot of money.” 

“Yes, and it's for a good cause." 

“Yes, my word.” 

Nellie Moran was blushing. John West felt sure that, for 
her, this had been a pleasant surprise, but this thought did not 
overcome his extreme shyness. 

“We’re running raflfles, too, Mr. \Vcst.'' Mrs..Syiith saiJ- 
“What are you raffling, Nellie.^” 

“W e’ve got two threepenny raffles going, one for ...” 

“1*11 take a sovereign’s worth of tickets,” John West intcr- 
ru[Ued her, producing a golden coin. That should impress 
Nellie — a sovereign s worth of tickets, without waiting to hear 
what the prizes are! 

Nellie Moran gushed her surprise : “Goodness me ! Thanks, 
Mr. West, that's wonderful!” 

Customers again thronged around the stall and Nellie Moran 
excused herself and began attending to them. After promising 
to call back later, John West wandered around the bazaar. He 
saw a few people he knew who seemed surprised at his presence. 
Among tliem was Sergeant Devlin himself, dressed in civilian 
clothes. 

“Well, well, me boy,” he greeted John West joNially, and 
they shook hands. “Sure and I must say I'm surprised to see 
you, Jack West, me boy. I’m pleased you're doing your bit in 
a good cause." 

“Tni always helpin' good causes," John West answered 
brusquely. “Anybody'll tell yer that." 

“Sure and there are causes and causes; and I know of no 
better one than helpin’ remodel the House of God." 
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John West nodded assent. Devlin wouldn’t be so bloody 
friendly if he knew that Cummin’s Tea Shop was reopening in 
the morning, he thought. 

Devlin called to a priest who was standing nearby. ''Sure, 
Father, and I don’t believe you know Mr. John West. Mr. 
West, this is Father O’Toole.'’ 

Father O’Toole was a fat, red-faced Irish priest, of the type 
that satisfies his appetites and lives an intelligently lazy and 
happv -go-lucky existence, llis nose was mottled blue and re*l, 
his fiesh was flabhx, his eyes pouched, his lips sensual; yet his 
face was pleasant and exuded goodwill to all men, especially 
Catholics. 

The priest wa.sn’t long in asking for a donation towards the 
Church Rebuilding b'und, and when John West gave him live 
sovereigns, the good fatliei’s pleasure Was only exceeded l>y 
that of the good sergeant, who beamed his approval. 

The bazaar chattered and fussed to its end, and, tidying up 
done, John West ''Inly but dcteiminedly asked Nellie Moran if 
he could accompany her home. 

“I’m with Mama,” slie replied, ‘'so you’ll have to take her 
home, too.” 

John West remembered the trap-doors, and w^as pleased. 
Presently he recognised Mrs. Moran approaching. She wa.s a 
red-haired woman with whom time had dealt kindly. She 
could almost have been mistaken for Nellie’s sister, with her 
smooth skin and trim w’ai>t. 

“Here’s mother now I Mama, this is Mr. John West.” 

“Don’t wo^^ 3 ^ I know' him. Him and his what-do-thcy-call- 
it shop,” she said cheerfully and without malice. 

“My tote is fairly run; everyone gets a fair deal,” John 
West answered. 

“I know nothing about that, young man. But I wdsh you 
wouhl stop those rough men from running through my back 
>ard when the police come. 1 saw them that night.” • 

“I’m sorry about that,” John West answered. ‘Tt was done 
without my authority.” 

“Well, don’t let it happen again. Your tote shop is the 
worry of my life. .MI afternoon I can hear the clatter of feet 
and the mumble of voices. Tbank goodne.ss I can’t hear wh.it 
is being said, for when sometimes they shout, the language is 
vile. I’m afraid some of your employees and clients are vulgar 
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people, Mr. West.” She spoke in a light-hearted tone which 
belied her words. John West murmured something about things 
being quieter in the future. 

W alking home slowly, they talked about the weather and tho 
bazaar. John West mentioned his donation to the fund, reckon* 
ing on getting his money’s worth in their goodwill. He decided 
he'd better wait a while before asking Mrs. Moran about the 
trap-doors. Walking beside Nellie, he was strangely excited. 
He hoped that he might get an opportunity to speak to her 
alone, but wlien they arrived at the house Mrs. &[oran said: 
“Time for bed, Nellie. Good-night, Mr. West.” 

Two months later, Mrs. Moran allowed him to insert the 
two trap-doors, in return for a sovereign per month. Her 
obvious reluctance convinced him that he was right in thinking 
the Morans were “feeling the pinch." 

Thd two opposition totes continued in business, and great 
rivalry developed between the three proprietors. 

John W’est, because of higher dividends and his flair for 
organisation, captured the bulk of the business, and his bank 
ro>c to o\er £1,(XX). Fights betv^een the rival mobs were not 
uncommon, and here, too, the West camp more than held its 
own, mainly through the agency of Piggy, Cauliflower Dick, 
Sugar and Mick O’Connell. 

In a bitter .«cene with his mother, a week after the tote 
reo[»ened, John W est had lost his temper and told her that if 
s’lie didn’t like it she could lump it ; and he would get out of 
the liou.se and live somewhere else. She wept and begged him 
to stay. As the weeks went by, the old bitterness came back 
into her spirit, and the household resumed the old strained 
alMU»s|>lierc. 

I'lie sign still graced the front of the shop and the tea chest 
still stood in the window like a dusty derelict, but the front 
door was always secured with chains and iron bars. Customera 
entered and left by the back gate. 

business became so brisk after three months that John W’est 
retiired Joe and Jim Tracey, who returned to work in the tote 
a month before the boot strike ended in a compromise. Belief 
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that there would be no more raids led Joe to return, and sheer 
poverty drove Jim Tracey back. 

There had been renewed protests against the gambling mania 
from the pulpit and in letters in the local paper; even the city 
daily papers, 'w hich had featured the story of thopre\ious raids, 
made a couple of references to the Carringbush tote shops. 

For six months after reopening, John West took great 
precautions against police latds, but then he came to the opinion 
that Dexlin had been so impressed with his generosity to the 
Catholic Church that he was going to grant him immunity. He 
relaxed his precautions. Then, one Saturday afternoon towards 
the middle of 18 ^ 5 , a drag full of ‘cixilian* passengers diove 
down Jackson Street into Silver Street. When the passcngeis 
began to alight at the entrance to the back lane, a nitkeeper 
recognised one of them as ( onstable Cirieve himself. In the 
mad scramble that ensued, Jim Tracey was detained before he 
could escai>c into Mrs. Moran's tard. L'nfoi innately for him, 
he had under his ann a bundle of betting tickets and three tote 
sheets, which were promptly seized as e\i(Ience. Tracey was 
the only one arrested at C ummin s Tea .Shop, hut tlie proprietors 
of the two other totes were detained in simultaneous rsiuU, one 
by Sergeant Devlin and the other by Constable Hrogan. 

I-ate that afternoon John West hailed out a very pale and 
w’oiried Tracey. He tried to cheer him up by telling him that 
his fine would \jt paid, but Jim went borne to his wife and 
young child in fear and trembling. 

The city dailies fully reported the trials of the tote men, and 
great intere'^t wa^ aroused in Carringbush and beyond. 

The stern young magistrate who had tried John and Joseph 
West earlier, referred in his summing up to “a guilty man who 
w'as not in the box," then sentenced each of the accused to three 
months* imprisonment without the oi)tion of a fine. No one w'as 
more amazed or enraged than John W'est. He noticed Jim 
Tracey turn deathly while and sag to the verge of phy.sical 
collapse. 

As they took Jim away, John West saw Mrs. Tracey, a 
little shaW>y woman of vague, faded beauty, embrace b€*r 
husband as he hung his head in sorrow and shame. The w'oman 
then stumbled from the crowded, hushed court in a convul.sive 
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weeping. John West walked o\cr timidly to attempt to comfort 
her. She raised her tousled head and said, between sobs, but 
deliberately and with bitterness: “Now, 1 hope >ouVe satisfied!" 

One night about six weeks later, Cuii'-table Brogan, dressed 
in civilian clothes, called at tlie West hoii^e. 

“Could I see you pri\aiely foi a niiiuite?" he said, when 
John West came to the kitchen door 

They walked around tlie side path to the front gate. Brogan 
saitl ner\oiisly: “Sergeant Devlin didn't sen«l me, but . . 

“You and Devlin can both go to hell, as far as I'm 
cemcerned !’* 

This sni\.elling, crawling individual. John W'est thought, has 
taken dozens of sovereigns fiom me under false pretences. 

“I’-r . . . you don’t understand the fiO'^ition/' the policeman 
replied, flinching a little He felt tow aids John West as the 
bribed to lilt briber: inl<not, and ^o^scioll^ thal aUva}^ he 
w<*uld be despised no matter bow hel[»fiil he might be^ 

“f understand all light," (olm \\\st s.iid. “You want to be 
earoful 1 don’t lei out that \oii took mone\ trenn me." Thi^ was 
bluff; but, smarting as he was at having to abandon the tote, 
and step down to running a book at the hotel op|H>site, he felt 
imix-lled to take repii.sals. 

“\ou wouldn’t do that," lliogan aiisvvcicd. 

“Woiiklii't I? Just you see” 

Ih ogan, who gambled and diaiik, coin ted the ladies, and 
generally lived alrove his means, was feeling the absence of 
regular sovereigns he used to obtain from John West, so he 
refused to be ruffled. “You won’t when you hear what I have 
to say," lie said in a smug uiuleitone. “As 1 said. Sergeant 
Devlin didn’t send me, but I think you could open up the tote 
again without much trouble.” 

“How do you mean?" 

“Well, it would only co^t vou fixe sovereigns a, week, and 
no (juestions asked." 

“What! Five sovereigns for Devlin, and five for every trap 
on the heat, I suppose. I’m tired of pa\ing out for protection 
1 don’t gel." 
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"Five so\ereigns will cover the lot. I'm on the beat. So the 
only ones vv ho can trouble you are me and Devlin. And all you 
have to do is to give me five sovereigns a week*and I'll guarantee 
that ever} thing will be all right." 

'‘How do 1 know Devlin won't step in? I thought you said 
he didn’t send 3’ou here?” 

"Well, you see, Devlin really isn’t in it, as I said," Brogan 
coughed significantly. "He couldn’t afford to be. But if you 
give me fi\e sovereigns every week, Devlin won't trouble you. 
A nod’s as good as a wink to a blind man. Open the shop and 
find out for jouiself. Acourse, you might have to cover some 
of the others later ; yer know what they are." 

"Yes, I know what they arc!" John West said. "All right. 
Looks as if Fm going to be bled again. Come round to-morrer 
night; and remember, no funny business. I don’t want every 
trap in Carringbush coming around." 

"All right, Mr, West.” 

John West retired to bed in a state of great agitation. Just 
when he had accepted defeat, a solution had been presented to 
him. He had been telling tote workers and customers that he 
was just 'lying low’ for a while; now his idle boast that 'he 
would show the bloody traps something before long’ would 
come true. 

To-night’s intcr\’icw revived his faith in the power of the 
bribe. Ever>’oiie had a price, he decided. He would, in futuie, 
always wurk on that principle. 

'To-morrow he would organise his men quickly to reopen 
the tote shop next Saturday. This time it would stay open. He 
would ri.sk anything — even piison. No matter who interfered 
he would bribe them or brush them aside. > 

One Friday night, six weeks later, twenty or thirty men 
were gathered in the tote behind barred doors. They were 
discussing prospects, and making pre-post investments for the 
race meeting to be held at Moonce Valley racecourse the 
following afternoon. Outside, the wind was howling and heavy 
rain swished around the building. 

John West was seated at a table In the back room with his 
back to the trap-door, writing on a large sheet of cardboard in 
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the light of a kerosene lamp which stood on the corner of the 
table. 

There had been no interference from the police since he had 
reopened the tote. At first, he had been worried that Brogan 
might have acted without Devlin’s knowledge, so he made it his 
business to meet Devlin casually in the street. The sergeant’s 
manner left no doubt in John West’s mind that he was receiving 
the lion’s share of the five sovereigns which Brogan called for 
each Friday, 

When the tote reopened, Mrs. West complained, but her son 
had assured her that he knew positively there was no danger of 
police raids. She seemed to accept his word, or pet haps 
resigned herself to the inevitable, and now the tote was nc\er 
a subject of argument in the house. 

The only annoying feature of the past few w^eeks had been 
the reopening of the two rival totes during their ownersT 
enforced absence. John West suspected that Brogan and Dexlin 
had a finger in the pic somewhere. Anyw^ay, his tote was easily 
the most popular and the most efficiently conducted; he was 
making profits at the rate of forty sovereigns a week. 

Presently there was a knocking on the back door. It was the 
old code. The code knock had been changed since the reopening. 
John West looked up quizzically. Piggy hesitated, then took the 
iron bar from the door and opened it 

There w^as something strange al)out the man who entered 
that caused first Piggy’s, then dozens of other eyes, to l>ecome 
glued on him. He was of medium height; his ragged, rain- 
soaked coat hung loosely from his incredibly emaciated frame, 
and his shoulders sagged around his sunken chest. His eyes 
were like holes in a blanket, and the hair had been shaved from 
his head. He looked, for all the world, like a half-drowned 
animal. No one seeing to recognise him. lie had brought into 
the room with him a menacing silence. 

The man took a few steps towards John West and faced him 
across the table. His figure w^as even more grotesque as it Mo^kI 
between the lamp on Uie table and the shaft of light coming 
through the door from the shop. 

John West studied the man for a few moments, his eyes 
filled with wonder and his body rigid ; then recognition dawned 
on him. 
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“God !” he said, huskily. “Jim Tracey !“ The words seemed 
to relief his tension. He gave a quick, loud laugh, throwing 
his heacrback. 

“Tliere’s nothin* to laugh at. West !** Everyone in the room 
watched tensely. There was silence in the shop, too, and a few 
men crowded In the doorway between, watching and listening. 

The laugh choked in John West’s throat. 

“There’s nothin’ to laugh at, you little bandy bastard !“ 

“I wouldn’t talk like that, Jim,*’ John West said, nervously, 
casting a quick glance in Piggy’s direction. Piggy recovered his 
mobility and moved in close f^hind Tracey, ready for action. 

“Why not.^ You paid me a lousy sovereign a week, then 
when 1 went to jail you left my wife and baby destitute. If it 
hadn’t been for Eddie Corrigan and his wife they’d have starved 
to death.” Tracey was beside himself, his voice rose to a 
piercing scream. “Why don’t you blokes wake up to him? You 
can’t win. And if there’s a raid he’ll let his workers go to jail 
without even gi\ing their wives a penny.” 

John West did not know what to say. This w'as bad 
publicity. He had completely forgotten about Tracey. *‘How 
wa«> I to know vour wife and child were in want? They didn’t 
come near me,” he said lamely. “You can start work to-morrow, 
and I’ll double your wages. I’ll always help a man, you know 
that, Jim. I didn’t know.” 

“Didn’t know! You didn’t caic! I wouldn’t wwk for you 
again for fifty sovereigns a week. I’m going to Kalgoorlie next 
week.” 

John West smarted under Tracey’s scorn. “Go where you 
blo^y well like, if that’s your attitude!” 

Suddenly, Tracey struck John West a stinging open-handed 
Wow across the cheek. “Pm going to thrash you before I go. 
Get up and fight !” 

John West cringed back and looked around desperately for 
assistance. Piggy leapt forward and applied a cruel grip on 
Tracey’s right arm, driving it up his back. Tracey stru^ed 
violently, and again addressed the gaping customers. “He 
started this place on a rigged pigeon race. He used to charge 
thirtv-three and a third per cent !” 

Suddenly he wriggled out of Piggy’s grip, slewed sideways, 
and dived across the table at John West, who moved back, 
knocking over his chair. 
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Piggy quickly recaptured Tracey; and with the assistance 
of 'Cauliflo>Arer Dick, who came in from the shop, dragged him 
towards the back door. 

Tracey tried to resist. ''And 111 tell \oii bloKcs something 
else,”* he shouted. “West doesn't po^t all the scratthings. and 
you lose your money on horses he knows are not going to start. 
The pigeons bring in the scratchings and he doesn't post them 
on the board. Ilial’s the truth ! 1 know * I le nibs \uu that way 
every day !'' 

Still struggling desperately and screaming abuse, Tracey 
was dragged to the door. Piggy opened it with one hand. 1'hey- 
threw his diipping hgurc savagely into the hi>\\ling night and 
locked the door behind him. 


★ 

The following vear was a perio«l of uninlcriuptcd piospciity 
for John W est. 

He offset Jim Tracey^s outhinst l»y announcing that in 
future anvone iminisoned for being on tlie lireini'-'es would l»e 
compcnsalod al the lale of for ihiec months or kss, and 
f ICX) for over that period. He s])!ead a false lumour that he 
had paid Tracev's faie to Kalgooilie. 1'oie punters benehted 
from Tracev’s e\[)osine — theieaftei all scialchings were posted. 

Business rose until his prolitv reached ovei liftv sovereigns 
a week and his bank balances totalled over £5.(KX1. So well 
established had he become that gambleis bevond C'aiiingbush 
came to bet, or laiig on tlic telephone, which bad recently 
replaced the pigeon .seivice. Big l>ooUmakers from the city 
desirous of ‘laving off* for safety, bad no hesitation in unloading 
their surplus investments with “voung Jack West " 

The only asjiect of John West’s life causing him dissatis- 
faction was his ‘romance* with Nellie Moran. W hen he called 
each month to pay the rent as agreed with her mother, Nellie 
was politely fiiendU; when they met in the stieet — and he 
contrived as many such meetings as possible — she Idiished as 
sne returned his nervous greeting. He took to going to Mass 
occasionally, sometimes walking home with Nellie and her 
mother, lie soon learned that Nellie had another vomig man- a 
school tcTacher with whom she occasional! v went tn a dance oi a 
music hall show. The months increased his deteiininaliun. At 
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last, he asked Nellie to accompany him to a vaudeville show*. 

She accepted, but, alas, her mother came too. 

He wondered whether he should learn to dance» but was 
deterred by his shyness, and long conditioning in the push belief 
that dancing was *cissy.’ 

One day he was sitting in his office pondering his love 
troubles when Sergeant Devlin entered the tote y^rd with 
tidings that would give him something more serious to worry 
about. 

John West heard Mick O'ConneH's voice say: "I s'pose 
you’ve come to buy some tea, Sergeant. W'e have a special line 
at a reduced price this week; or p'raps a man like yourself with 
a large family \\ould prefer a seven-pound tin of (iriffin's? As 
it says on the label. ‘There’s only one T in AusTralia — Griffin’s 
Hlue Laliel’, and though I’d rather have a drop of whisky 
me>elf. 1 mu^t admit . . 

“Hold \er whist,” Devlin's voice interrupted. “If it's not 
sicepin’ you are, it^ talkin' nonsen.se. Get up oflf your lazy back 
ami tell Jack W'tbt I want to have a word with him." 

“Sure and there’s no need for me to be stirrin’ meself. Just 
W'alk right into the parler, as the spider said to the fly. Yer'll 
fifiil him in his counting house amounting out his money," 
Mick’s voice replied. 

Jf»hn W est greeted Devlin with some surprise, for this was 
the Hrs’t time he ha<l l>een to the premises since the first raid on 
the tote. “\\ hat’s the trouble. Sergeant?” 

“.'^ure, an(f there’s a lot of trouWe for both of us. All the talk 
about me not tr^dng to close your tote, and the writing to the 
paf>ers, has caused headquarters in Melbourne to take an 
unfriendly intere*'t in Carringbush gambling. 1 have it on good 
authority that they are planning to raid you, and Ryan and 
Cohen as well.” 

John V\>st sat hack on his chair wdth hands outstretched on 
the table, deep in tlunight. He pulled a small revolver from his 
pocket and began toying with it. 

Devlin's figure, fatter than ever, flopped into a chair. He 
fnopf»ed his sweating brow. "P'raos I should have raided the 
totes now an’ then fust to put headquarters off the scent, like I 
suggested. I’m thinkin’ it’.s never too late to mend. I'll raid the 
establishments next Saturday.” 

John W’cst raised his inscrutable eyes and stared at him. 
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"Of course," Devlin added, “I'll be careful just to arrest 
some of your men, and leave you and Joe out of it." 

"I told you before, Sergeant. There's to be no raids. If t*ver 
anyone conies up before the court again for operating fr«*ni 
here, it will go very bad with me. 1 don't mind you raiding the 
others, but leave this place alone !" 

“But don’t you see, Jack? They’re saying in at headquarters 
that I’m too friendly with you; that I’m not ti>ing to catch 
you because I’m being paid. They ought to talk, the spalpeens. 
It’s a case of the kettle calling the |3ot black. There was a Ro\al 
Commission into allegations of graft in the police force not ten 
years ago, and it revealed some jiretty stones, I can tell \ou. 
But, of course, it was all conxeniently hushed up." 

A hurt expression came on to l)c\lin’s face as he added with 
emphasis: “They ought to talk! They ought to talk nl)OUt 
Patrick Devlin, W'ho’s a saint compared with most of the 
detectives in the city of Melhouinc!" 

“You say tlierc are men in theie who would take — I mean 
who would be prepared to co-opciate. W ell, wdiat about domg 
something about it?" 

“No! No, Jack! I've taken too many risks as it is. Don't 
ask me to do any more I" 

Suddenly Devlin leaned forward urgently. “Why don’t vou 
close up this place, Jack? You’ve done all right. It’s led to 
too much trouble for ...” 

“What do you think I am?” John W'est thrust bis face 
aggressively across the table at Devlin. “This tote will stay 
open until I am ready to clobc it ! And I don’t intend closing it 
now, just because you’ve got cold feet. And I don’t like the 
way this protection money keeps spreading. 1 was paying 
Brogan and some of the others, and Grieve raided me. Now 
I'm paying you and Brogan and others, and the city police arc 
going to raid me. Where does it all end ?" 

Devlin said meekly: “W'e’ll just let things stand as they arc 
between us for the moment. Pei haps later on I can make 
arrangements for you with some the city men." 

“Well, you can’t exf)ect me to keep paying for protection I’m 
not getting. If I’m going to he harassed by the city police, 1 
won’t be in a position to go on paying you." 

Devlin had noticed this man giow more arrogant and 
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ruthless lately. John West had him where he wanted him, and 
Devlin knew it. 

“My God, you talk hard, and get too big for your boots. I’ve 
helped you make a small fortune. If you desert me now. I’ll tell 
the world wbat’s gone on here in Carringbush these .last few 
years.” 

“I don't tliink you will. Sergeant. You respect yqur own 
hide too much for that,” said John West, spinning the revolver 
in the air and catching it deftly. “We’ll let things stand as they 
are; but I'll expect you to do everything you can to let me 
know when the raid is coming.’’ 

“All right. If I can find out anything. I’ll let you know, by 
all means. Take no notice of my little outburst. It's just that 
I’m a worried man to-day.” 

John West appeared not to be listening. His lips were set 
hard, his eyes cast down. 

“As I was sa}ing — take no notice of my little outburst 
I’ll try my best to find out when they are coming, and I don’t 
think it will be long. .And something you had better watch is 
pimps cornin’ to bet here. That’s the way they'll be after 
working. To get evidence, they will send spies in here to bet, 
and tiling the tickets to court.” 

At this last remark John West raised his head 

‘T .see! Well, they’ll get a hot welcome here. I’ll have eveiy- 
body checked at the gate, and unless they’re vouched for by a 
regular customer, they won’t be let in.” He spoke vigorously, 
thumping the table with his fist. "I’ll put on more nit-keepers. 
You keep your eyes and ears open, and your mouth shut. Leave 
the rest to me.” 

After Devlin departed, John West sat thinking grimly. S# 
now he had the city police to contend with t 

’I'hc prospect disturbed him, yet gave him a feeling of 
importance and strengthened his determination. 



CHAPTER 3 

^Tht thought of mli whose interests are thwarted by 
any law whatever %s how to set the law aside %n their 
own cases *^ — Balzac 

LOAD of hay on a four-wheeled 
wagon drawn by two sturdy 
horses came up Jackson Stre^ 
It passed some nit-keepers on its 
way, but they ignored it, l>eing 
intent on watching for policemen. 

The wagon turned into Silver 
Street and pulled up at the en- 
trance to the lane. Sud Jenh the 
hay began to move cooivulsixeiy, 
and twelve men leapt out of it — 
big men holding batons in their 
hands. And one of them Mas 
armed with an axe. Before Jig- 
ger, M'ho was standing on the 
lane corner, could open his mouth 
to shout, SIX of the men dashed up the lane to the back gate. 
Here, Piggy and Cauliflower Dick tiied to intercept them, but 
were brushed aside. The other six men ran quickly around 
towards the front of the shop. Their six companions had no 
sooner burst into the backyard than there came a loud banging 
on the front door. 

Pandenioniuni broke out in the tote. In the room liehind 
the shop Joe VWst aii<l Sugar Ken f rev quickly left their duties 
to fall o\cr one another through the traptloor into the adioining 
yard. Mick O'Connell SM’ept through from the >ard, and Mas 
atx)ut to follow them Mhen he reniemljered that fifty pounds 
awaited him if he were arrested and sentenced to three months; 
this thought impelled him to return. 

As the SIX men entered the crowded yard, tote patrons 
scattered like ninepins. The policemen made no attempt tti 
intercept them. The trapdoor at the rear of the shed was 
flung open by Barney Robinsmi, and he and Flasli Alec 
scrambled through, Barney having the courtesy to call out to 
John Wc.st (who M^as in the >ard on a tour of inspection 
when the hubbub started) : “Look out. Jack !" 

Jigger rushed into the yard and shouted somewhat belatedly; 
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“All out! The traps are here! They come under a load of 
hay! All out r 

PiRgy and Cauliflower Dick filled their pockets with coins 
from the shelf in the shed, rushed through the trapdoor into 
Jigger s yard, and into the kitchen where they sat down to 
aftermion te?i with Jigger's wdfe. 

John made to follow them but found his path blocked 
by three polaenien. He mined with great agility and ran 
swiftly towards the shed where tw^o policemen tried to grab 
him. He evaded them, and lan to the back door of the shop, 
only to hnd that his path was again blocked by the six men 
who had smashed the front dnor in with an axe. 

Mick O’Connell stood in the middle of the yard, hands on 
hips, waiting to lie arrested, and jigger was still leaping about 
and advising patrons who had already made themselves scarce 
to "‘get out tlie back w^ay.“ Jiggei too was hoping to be detained 
and imprisoned for at least thiee months. 

John W est stopped dead in his tracks and looked around 
like a hunted man in a dead-end street, until two policemen 
giai«l»ed hoki of him firmh. 

“What’s this for?” he said, hoping he would be mi'^taken 

a customer. 

‘*\'ou know what it's for! We’re the police!'' 

Scotch Paddy was diagged into the yard from the lane 
where he had been ai rested after putting up quite a struggle. - 
Mick O'Connell and Jiggei were each grasped by the scruff of 
the neck and the seat of t'.ie tiousers and tossed into the lane. 
Mick got up, dusted bis trousers, and complained: “Sure and 
it's a foine country. A man can’t even get arrested when he 
want> to lie *' 

Then the 'phone rang in the shop and one of the policemen 
answered it. 

John W'est heard him .say: “Jack who? Oh, you want 
Jacic W'est to put tw’o hob on Kiikby in the steeplechase, do 
yoii.^ W^ell, this is the police here; you won’t be having any 
more bets at this tote." 

“I have nothing to do with this case. What arc you detain- 
ing me for?" John West said de.sperately. “I'm only a 
customer.” 

bull pioiesiing his innocenve, he was searched and hustled 
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through the shop with Scotch Paddy to a drag in the front 
street in which Mr. Ryan and Mr. Cohen sat in utter dejection. 
On the way to the jail they told John West that they, too, had 
been visited by a load of hay. 

At the Russell Street lock-up, the detectives refused to 
‘discuss bail until next morning. 

That night John West could not sleep. In the seclusion 
of the damp, musty cell he felt the protective barriers 
he had built around himself fall away. He was prey to mental 
turmoil. As the hours crept towards midnight he vividly 
remembered the scene when the police had come to arrest Arty. 
Then he thought of his mother: the simple courage of her 
life, the fortitude she had displayed through the poverty, 
disappointment, shame and bitterness she had known. He 
■wished he could erase the past — erase Arthur’s shame and his 
own flouting of his mother’s wishes, but he resisted the thought 
that he should close the tote for her sake. He thought of 
Nellie Moran, and his body and mind craved for her. Was 
she afraid of liim.^ Did she and her mother have misgivings 
about him? They had moved from their house — probably 
because it was next to the tote. Well, they would see! He 
would have Nellie, and soon at that ! 

In the dark hour before the dawn he fell exhausted into a 
troubled sleep and dreamed of a police court where manv 
fudges surrounded him. They were pouiting at him and saying 
in chorus: “You will go to jail with your brother! And your 
mother will die of shame 1” 

And then the dream changed and he was being chased 
down a long street by policemen ; they were filing guns at him ; 
he was getting tired and they were catching up to him. His 
legs would carry him no further, and he dreamed he saw Nellie 
Moran and his mother standing ahead weeping and telling 
him to hurr>% to keep running. Rut the harder he tried to 
run the further away from him they seemed and the closer 
the policemen came — hundreds of them, all firing guns. Then 
be dreamed that he was seized by many hands and taken to a 
place where a man was tied to a whipping post. It was his 
brother Arty. An enormous, evil man was bringing the lasii 
down over Arty’s thin back, an<l great weals were appearing 
across it. Arty was screaming filthy oaths at his tormentors. 
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Blood began to stream from his brother's back and to flow 
across a stone floor around John West's boots. Then he 
dreamed that he had shouted: ''Stop! I am John West! 1 am 
a millionaire ! I am powerful I I will not allow you to flog my 
brother!*' 

And then in his nightmare they seized upon him and, as 
he struggled, he heard a voice counting: "Thirty-nine, foity, 
forty -one," and another voice saving: “When he gets his fifty, 
we will give 30U fifty. You are not a millionaire, you are only 
a larrikin from Carringbush, and you are a coward! We will 
give you fifty lashes, too!" 

He saw his mother standing there with Joe and they were 
weeping as the men dragged him towards the triangle, and the 
voice was saying: "Forty-seven, torty-eight, forty-nine . . 

Then John West awakened from the niglitmaie sci earning 
out, he was sweating and shiveting, and the roots of his hair 
seemed frozen. 

Ihe pale light of dawn crept into his cell." He quickly 
recoveied his normal senses The dream seemed to have purged 
his mind of all fear and self-iecrimination. He began to 
think of the task that lay aliead He must be calm ; he nui^ 
plan. Somehow he would win thi** <ase and then make the 
tote an impregnable rortiess His mind investigated the 
possibilities until Joe and Sugar came with the hail money. 

That evening he w^ent to the little cottage where Ftamey 
Robinson now' lived with his newlv-married wdfe, Floriie 

fie found P»arney, joe, Scotch Paddy and Sugar waiting 
in the tidy but cheaply furnished front room. 

'*The game is gettin* too risky for my likin'," Joe said. 
"Think we 01 ta go back to the idea of just runnia* an S P. 
book" 

John West remained silent. 

"Ar, I dunno," Sugar replied, fiddling with bis glasses. 
"We bought the local tiaps orf, who's to say we can't do the 
same with the city men.^ They say every man has his price." 
He kept squinting at John West, trying to analyse his reactions, 
but found his employer’s face set in a stern mould. 

"We mightn't find 'em easy," Barney intervened. "Even 
•if Jack defeats this case, where will it all end? The only way 
we could keep going would be to guard the place day and 
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night to keep them out. That would lead to fights with the 
police. Piggy and Cauliflower Dick, and that new fella tiiat'$ 
jiist started at the tote — what-do-yer-call-him, One-Eyed- 
Tommy — they all carry guns. Never know what may 
transpire,” he concluded, remembering his studies in English 
expression. "Could easily end in altercations of a viulenf 
nature.” 

“YouVe rfght, there, Barney,” Joe said. "Even if Jack 
doesn’t go to jail this time, we’ll all end up in jail if we Keep 
going. Jack’s got plenty of coin; he should go into busine'^s.’’ 

Suddenly John West sat forward in his chair. "Go into 
business? Em in business, ami not all the pimps and traps in 
Melbourne will put me out!” llis voice ro‘?e to a shout. "You 
and Barney have always been a couple of weak reeds. If yoirre- 
too blood V scared, get out! You can go to hell — the two of 
yer!” 

Barney studied his feet and made play with his moustache. 
Joe said in subdued tones: "No need to get orf yer bike.” 

By this time Scotch Paddy had sufficiently w^orked.out the 
drift of the conversation to make reply to Sugar Renfrev s 
earlier remark. "Ye.s,” he said gravelv, ‘‘e\erv man has Ins 
price, especially solicitors. I tlon’t care what vve do after t- c 
trial; all I'm carin’ about is to keep outa iail this time. Mv 
brother works for David Garside, the greatest lawyer in tlie 
.world. Defended Ned Kellv, he did, that’s how bloodv good 
he is.” 

lohn A\'est turned to Paddy with great interest. "David 
Garside? Do you think he vvouhl deteml us? He’d be^the man. 
These Carringbush solicitors are no good ” 

After due consideration, Paddy replied: "Defend anylKidv, 
if they pay him well enough. I got no dough, though, but I’ll 
ask me brother. He’s your cousin. Jack, but you don’t know 
him. Nice fella, been edicated and evervtbin’.” 

The idea of the niiglity tkirside detruding him seemed to 
mellow John West. "I’m a man of my word. Paddy. You 11 
.get the "be.st legal help, and if you go to jail you’ll get^your 
fifty pounds for three months nr a bund ret I pounds for moie 
than that.” 
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This magnanimous promise seemed to give Paddy great 
satisfaction ; his face cracked in a laugh which shook his bony 
frame as he nodded his head up and down. 

'T’ll go and see Garside in the morning/’ John West said. 
••We’ll beat this case, then we’ll show the city traps a thing 
or two.” He turned to Joe and Ramey again : “And you blokes 
better m&ke up your minds what you’re going to do. If you’re 
too scared, say so 

“I *11 be with yer, Jack, you know that. lx)ng as it’s not too 
risky. What’ll Mum say? That’s what’s worryin’ me ” 

John West hesitated befoie he said softly: “You leave 
Mum to me.’’ Then he turned to Barney. “What about you.*^” 

Barney lowered his voice and looked furtively towards the 
door. “We’ll see how things go. Jack. I’ll probably keep on 
with bringing bets in from the boot factory, and w Diking at the 
tote on a Saturday afternoon ’* ^ 

‘^oon Florne Robinson came in with a cup of tea and some 
scones. Barney introduced her u ith ceremony and pi ide. Florne 
w'as a buxom, attractive young woman with flaxen hair tied in 
a bun a) the back of her well-moulded head. She gicetcd them 
cheei fully enough, but |ohn West noted an air of hostility 
alioiit her. 

After each had been served with tea and a scone, Florrie 
]\obmson sat next to narne>' on the couch and said: “Listen, 
mv lovt, I thought you saul voii no longer woiked at the tote 
shop. I heard uhat was said in here; I couldn’t help but hear 
the way some of you raised your voices.’’ Her tone icvealed 
iniury rather than anger. 

Barney hung his head like a scolded child. “Well, you see, 
Florne, me love, I — that is, I didn’t think it would matter 
just working theie on a i>aturdav.” 

“Well, you know mv feelings about it, Barney,” Florrie 
continued. “The extra money is all very wxll ; but I’d rather 
liattle along on your wages until things improve, than to make 
extra that way.” 

Barnev didn’t reply. John West said: “Mv tote is fairly 
run. People like to gamble; if they didn’t gamble there, they’d 
gamble somewhere else ” 

“W'ell, I don’t care whether people like to gamble or not,” 
Florrie answered acidly, “liarney has great ability and talentf 
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and rd like to sec him better himself. Meantime, we could 
battle along on his wages.” 

John West was not in any humour to argue further, 
Paddy's mention of David Garside had opened up new thoughts 
— new hope that he would evade the law once again. After 
they had finished tea, he excused himself and left with Joe. 

Arriving home they found the house \\ rapped in darkness-— 
((uiet save for their father's snoring. They crept into their 
bedroom, and John West undressed in dread that his mother 
might call him. 

In the morning, Mrs. West remained silent throughout 
bleak fast, the old look of implacable bitterness on her face, 
.she flid not speak to him before he left the house. He walked 
to the city. 

If there was one lawyer in the whole colony of Victoria 
whose advice and assistance could enable John West to defy 
the Melbourne police, that man was Daxid Gaiside. Garside 
was in his fifties, and had packed a wealth of legal experience 
and achievement into his life. As a \oung lawyer, he had 
deiended Ned Kelly, m 1878, aftei the bushi anger had been 
captured at Glenu.wan. Garside and his biolher organised a 
petition ot signatures asking for Kelh s acquittal, but 

Kelly was hanged wdiile a crow’^d of ten thousand people waited 
outside the Melhouine |ail 

(larside had been counsel foi the defence when the directors 
of the Premiei, rnt tirst of the Building Societies to crash, were 
aiiaigtied for tc“ial His wut scintillated in the gloomy court; the 
crown witnesses were badlv ruffled bv his clever, relentless 
cioss-examinatiori Bushrangers, crooked land speculators, busi- 
ness men, murderers and thieves came all alike to David 
(iarside. He detendeeJ them with enthusiasm, cunning and brilr 
liancc. He had no ohiection to adding the famous Carringbush 
tote operator to His clientele. 

John West tonnd him in a large ofhee on the first floor of 
a city building, (iarside was a big, long-haned, bearded man 
of vital piesence he radiated self-conhdence Intelligent eyes 
flashed from under biishv eyebiows; the hair and heard w^ere 
dignified with flecks of grev As he rose tiom his seat behind 
a large cedai table. lohn West noticed that he was fastidiously 
dressed; and he saw a top hat, barrister's wig, and walking cane 
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hanging from the hatstand in a corner. The table was sur- 
rounded on three sides by huge bookcases full of books, mainly 
about law. Garsido walked around the table with agile steps 
and vigorously shook John West by the hand. 

Whether pleading with a jury or just speaking to a client, 
Garside vvas never still. He paced as he talked, his hands con- 
tinually on the nio\e; now crossed behind his back, flicking his 
coat tails; now pointing a forehnger aggiessively ; now flung in 
the air; now one hitting the palm of the othei. 

‘ I presume ) ou want to see me about the charge that has 
been levelled against you," Garside began. ‘T read of it in the 
newspapers. Aly fee will be costly, but I know that won t 
worry >ou. 1 am one of those people who believe that gambling 
should be legalised; that it should not be the preserve of the 
rich at Flemington and in their private homes. The law m 
regard to gambling in the Colony has many loopholes, Mr. West. 
I know them well; I have successfully exploited them many 
times. Take this case of yours, for instance. They e\aded >oiir^ 
er, what do vou call them’" 

He halted, making an impatient clicking noise wdth thumb 
and finger. 

"Nit-keepers," John West explained, quite nonplussed by 
this extraordinary man 

"Nit-keepers, that is the word. Very interesting idiom you 
fellows have, very interesting” (»arside continued his rest)e«;s 
march while ]ohn West's eyes followed him to and fro. "As 
T w’as saying, they evaded your nit-kecpers in a most ingenious 
manner, but one they will not be able to repeat with success. 
Remember that ! They gathered sheets and betting tickets, but 
I may be able to prevail upon the court that these arc not 
evidence against you and Cummin ; who by the wav is a brother 
of one of my clerks, and >our cousin, I understand.” 

"Yes, it was he who suggested . . John West began to 
answ^er. 

"It was a momentous day for vou when he did suggest you 
should come to me, never fear As I was sa>ing, the court mav 
not accept betting sheets and tickets as evidence Experience 
has shown — and there are plenty of precedents for this — that 
the police need to have as witnesses informeis w’ho have placed 
bets and identified the accused. There will be one or two of 
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ttiose odious fellows on the scene in your case, rest assured. 
fThere is nothing more contemptible than a spy, no matter for 
what purpose he may be used. Our fii»t step will be to prevail 
upon the spy or spies in this 'case to change theii mind about 
carr>ing out their nefarious purpose.'' 

John We-t positively gaped. He had been wondering how 
he could suggest to Garside that he was prepared to pay bribes, 
if necessary; and here was Garside suggesting bribes to him.yx 

Garside turned to John West triumphantly. “Aah! I see 
that surprised you, Mr. West. There are many factors in 
successfully fighting a law case." He commenced walking and 
gesticulating again. "The first, and most important, is 4hat 
you obtain the services of a brilliant and experienced advocate. 
I shall not fail >ou there, Mr. West. Then there aie the crown 
witnesses, in this case, the pimp or pimps; the police; the man 
or men on the bench; the Crown prosecutor; and the jur>% if 
any. All of these people must be taken into consideration. If a 
man were accused of murdering the Queen of England herself, 
I should be confident of obtaining his acquittal, providing I 
knew what each of those persons w^as going to do, and I w^ere 
able to influence what they would say, either by manoeuvring 
in the court or by devious means outside the court. But first 
of all let me explain the laws against illegal gaming in this 
Colony. Some dunderhead drew them up. If I had prepared 
them, Mr. We^t, you should be as good as in jail at this 
moment, so watertight would they be. Tlie difficulty the police 
arc working under is that they can only raid the piace, gather 
evidence, and have a pimp or pimps make bets and produce 
tickets in court and identify the person or persons charged." 

He took two long paces towards John West and towered 
over him, his l^eard bristling, his eyes staring. "But, Mr. 
West — and this is important — the fumbling laws do not 
define a place ! Aha. that is the rub ! But I see you do not quite 
follow. I will explain it another w^ay. They cannot declare your 
shop to be a common gaming house, so tliey cannot force you to 
vacate it." 

. Understanding dawned in Tohn West’s e>cs. Garside con- 
tinued: "Alia! I sec you follow all right now'. Until that law 
is amended. Mr. W^cst, yon can go on conducting your, er, tea 
shop, until doomsday. Providing, and there is a proxiso. 
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providing you can win an acquittal in this case, or at least 
escape with a fine and so convince your clients that they run 
no great risk by doing business with you. Then you must 
proceed to make it impossible for the police (a) to get one or 
more of their spies into your establishment; and (b) to raid 
your establishment successfully.” 

By this lime, John West had overcome some of his awe 
and confusion. "They were lucky to catch me this time. \\*ht*n 
I got the VI ink that the city police were after me, I doubled 
my nit-keepers, put men on the gate to check everyone that 
came in and had a bloke on a bike waiting outside the l^iissell 
Street police station to dash out and warn me if any detectives 
headed towards Carringbush. They tricked me this time, but 
you get me out of this case, and you can leave stopping the 
pimps and traps to me, in future.” 

"So, Mr. \\est, so! And from what I hear I shall be 
leaving the prohleni in capable hands.” Garside sat down and 
leane<i towanls John West — ellx)vvs on the table, hands foUlcd 
under his chin. "Now, our first step is to prevail upon the 
pimp or pimps in the case to repent of their evil wa>s. We 
must discover their whereal)Outs immediately. You can leave 
that to me. "1 he detective in the case — I forget his name now% 
but it doesn’t matter — is rather an ambitious fellow, and 
not very co-opt lative. Don’t misunderstand, Mr. West, I do 
not mean tn inter that he is an honest man. This fellow is 
ambitious, and no doubt believes that closing the Carringbush 
tote shops will be a feather in his cap. If it had been anv one 
of a do/cn other detectives, then I should have been aWe to 
make an arrangement ; though such arrangement would have in- 
creased my fee, of course. When I learn the identity of the 
man on the bench, I mav be able to gain his goodwill, as w’ell ; 
but he cannot help us, unless we give him good grounds to 
acquit )oii on the evidence.” 

Garside opened his eyes wide and pointed his right fore- 
finger at John W^est. "Ah, you have a lot to learn, Mr. West. 
Every police system in the world is based on the paid informer. 
Defeat the p.iid informer and you defeat the police system. 
The police solve murders and robberies through the network 
of informers they establish ammig the criminal classes. The 
average 4ctcctive is a dunderhead ; without his pimps he could 
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achieve very little. A pickpocket, a brothel keeper, a garrotter 
or any Other criihinal can obtain immunity from the police for 
a time — if he informs them of the doings of his rivals. 
Usually these' informers have been competed of some pettv 
crime; and the police intimidate them into becoming pimps — I 
Ii(:e that term, most expte>-i\e* The informer is the main 
point of Contact between the police and the criminal classes, 
and is usually despised bv l)oth. Many of these pimps are 
(»n sale to the highest bidder 

I lavid Garside arbsc and usherfed John West to the 
dOor. “I will contact otic of my, er. frietids in the detective 
ortice; you ring me to-morrow morning and I may be a*ble 
to' give you the location uf the pimp or pimps in this 
I realise that you have had experience in dealing 
with witnesses. I rememlier quite well reading how you 
riMiiaged to cause that young woman to chAge her evidence 
in court. Vet you were still convicted. You were still con- 
victed ! There was no e\klence before the court that you were 
the proprietor. When I read of the verdict I said to mvself : Tf 
I Ind been counsel for tlie defence they would not have dared 
hnd him guilty!* Rut >ou fellows will brief these novices from 

suburbs. Many's the time I've read a verdict and thought; 
'ust another poor devil in prison because he had not the intelli- 
gence to brief Davie Garside.” Tie shook his shaggy head 
vigorously, as though in mcnirning for the thousands of 
nuiidercrs, thieves and assorted malefactors who languished 
Ml prison through lack of foresight in their choice of a barrister. 
Suddenly he flung the door open and grasped lohn West bv 
the liatld. ‘*Good morning. Mr. West. You ring me to-morrow: 
,t(u! don't worry, ever) tiling will be all right. Davie Garside 
will see to that !"* 

John West walked home to Carringbush, a good two miles, 
witn vigor in his stiide. He was considering the unlimited 
ivissibilities opened up bv his acquaintance with Garside. 

When the tote case^ came before the court. Kvaii and 
( '••hen were tried first, and each given a month's imprisonment 
and fined a hundred |x»iifidj>. Thev left the court resolved 
th-rttlie tote busines.s, though profitalde. was far too dangerous; 
thev would be conleiit. in future, to run a modest book in 
sonie secluded hotel. 
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Patrick Michael Aloysius Cummin (such was Scotch 
Paddy's full name) was tried sepiirately from John West. In 
the witness box he gave long consideration to the many ques- 
tions asked Iiini; the magistrate threatened to declare him a 
hostile witness and charge him witli contempt of court un- 
less he answered more promptly. 

Tw'O men gave evidence that they had made bets at 
Cummin's Tea Shop and identified Paddy as one of its 
proprietors. Scotch Paddy was fined a hundred pounds, the 
absence of a prison term being attributable, John West felt 
certain, to the efforts of David Garside, who immediately 
announced his intention of appealing to a higher court. 

In spite of his contacts at police headquarters, Garside had 
been unable to discoxer the pimps’ whereabouts. IJe had syg- 
gested that John ^Vest have them followed when they left the 
court after the case against Scotch Paddy. Piggy and Cauli- 
flower Dick carried out this task, and discovered that the 
witnesses were installed at a hotel in a provincial town, some 
hundred miles from Melbourne. Next day the two pinif)s 
were approached by Paddy Cummin’s brother, Danny, as thin 
as Paddy but very much quicker witted, and John West. The 
latter gave the two very frighteneil men twenty sovereigns each 
with a warning that they should “go away and lose themselves.” 
because “W’e know how to deal with pimps out Carringbu'‘h 
way.” 

An overflow ing court witnessed sensational scenes when the 
case against John West began. lie and David Garside noted 
apprehensiveh that only one of the Crown witnesses had taken 
the advice proffered; the other was present, sitting fearfully 
between two burly policemen. 

The hearing hadn’t proceeded far before a detective began 
to fire accusations of bribery at the defendant. 

John West leapt to his feet. “It's a lie! A lie!” he shoiite«l. 
Garside pulled him to his seat bv the coat tail, asked the CVown 
representative on uhat grounds these serious accusations were 
made, and began cros.s-cx;imining the police witness. The 
informer verv nervously told his story. David Garside, with 
admirable calm and assurance, denied the charges and asked: 
“You said this happened or. Thursdav or Friday of last week. 
Surely you rcniemljer wliicli day it was/* 
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The witness said he was not sure. He eyed John West as 
he spoke, and thought of the words: "We know how to deal 
with pimps ...” 

The case was then adjourned to enable the police to locate 
the other withess. 

The Melbourne press reported this sensational hearing; 
but as to what occurred later in the case it had nothing to say, 
except the bare announcement of the result. The court 
reporters did not know the wh 61 e story; and what they did 
know they decided not to publish, after David Garside had 
suggested to John West that he ‘prevail upon them’ to ignore 
tlie details. 

The missing witness was never located. Ilis partner was 
given a reminder that at Carringbush they did know how to 
deal with pimps — a reminder in the form of a bashing from 
Piggy, Cauliflower Dick and Sugar Renfrcy. They waylaid 
him, appropriately enough, outside the Melbourne cemetery, 
anc broke his arm across the iron rail fence before kicking 
him insensible. 

After many adiniirnmcnls. (luring which the magistrate w'as 
strangely reticent to enforce any enquiry into the peculiar 
reluctance of the two crown witnesses, the case against John 
West was dismissed. Later, Paddy Cummin appealed success- 
fully to the higher court. 

★ 

“Three cheers for Tack West!” 

“Hip! Hip! Hooray! Hip! Ilip! Hooray! Hip! Hip! 
Hooray!” 

As the drags pa^ssed Cummin’s Tea Shop, the working men 
and w^omen cheered spoiitaneously. They w'crc going on a picnic 
and sports day; John West had donated the prizes for the 
sports events and supplied tlic refreshments. He often did 
this for factory picnics; and as often financed blackberry 
picking expeditions into the hills, twenty miles away. Many of 
the people in the drags were tote customers. He had gained 
a reputation for generosity among them, and thousands of 
other people in Carringbush and beyond, w/ 

He stood in front of the shop, arms folded, legs apart, 
wearing an expensive grey suit, and the inevitable black hat. 
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He waved in response to the cheers, and the drags went on 
up Jackson Street. 

The warmth of the afternoon sun gave him a feeling of 
comfortable well-being. The bad times had begun to lift after 
nearly a decade of despair. There was more employment, and 
the increased earnings of the workers meant increased profits 
for John West. He estimated that he was now worth £50,000 
in property, cash and assets. David Garside should have been 
given much of the credit for his speedy accumulation of 
wealth and capital. Garside had explained to him that money 
would not grow while in the bank, you had to use it to get 
others to work for you; you had to invest it. John West, 
despite Garside’s assurance, was suspicious of shares ; he 
wanted to invest in things he could see and own himself, so he 
purchased houses — dozens of small houses, mainly in Carring- 
bush. He bought the houses for as low as £50 each, and 
many of them had already doubled in value, as property and 
land prices were showing signs of recovery. As well, he had 
invested in small businesses in Carringbiish. If a man of 
ability wanted to *go into business* he would get a sympa- 
thetic hearing from Jack West, who 'put up the money* m 
return for a fifty-one per cent, interest, which was ‘fair 
enough.* He had even bought two hotels; one in the city 
itself, and one in Carringbush. These he used as agencies for 
the tote; their normal business was al^^o very profitable. 
Dozens of barbers, in Carringbush and elsewhere, now acted 
as agents on a commission basis. 

It pleased him to hear the workers cheer. He liked to be 
popular. His gambling establishment was fairly conducted; 
you got a fair go from Jack West, he was a man of his word 
and wuuld always help a lame dog over a stile. He was a 
generous donor to sports clubs and charities. 

When the drag disappeared over the rise he walked arouml 
the coachbuilders* corner to the back entrance of the tote. 
Groups of men and women stood on the corner and in the lane. 
He answered their greetings cheerfully. All around the block 
similar groups of people stood talking. The turnover of the 
tote had increased many times over; gamblers came from all 
over Melbourne and suburbs, jackson Street trams were 
overloaded, especially in the early hours of Saturday afternoons. 
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The yard which John West entered was vastly different 
from the old backyard of Cummin's Tea Shop. The entrance 
was now through a trap-door about se\en feet in height and 
four feet wide in‘5erted in a high hardwood fence, along the 
t(^p of which were strung three strands of barbed wire. Above 
the trap-door w^ere the words “wood and coal" ; and behind 
it w'ere stacks of wood and piles of coal. 

At the rear of this >ard was another fence with a similar 
trap-door and similar strands of barbed wire. This was the 
entrance to the tote yard itself. The yard was cunningly con- 
cealed. It had been created by shifting back the fences of the 
backwards of all the houses in the block, which John West now 
owaied. The area so reclaimed was surrounded by a high fence 
watli harbed^vire entanglements along the top, and a trap-door 
exit into every yard, plus three ladders reaching to the top of 
tlie fence at selected points. The houses had been ‘raffled’ and 
each winnuig ticket carefully selected for a trustworthy tote 
ein[»loyce, w'ho promptly occupied ‘his' house rent-free. 

Further ingenious measures had been taken to protect tote 
woi leers and patrons from the police. The belting e^tal>lii>h- 
luent itself was now an elaborate affair. A long, roofed plat- 
form had been erected along the right-hand side of the yard, 
it> door about tw^o feet above ground level. Three bars of 
two-mch piping w^ere strung through the wooden pillars which 
Supf^orted the front of this shed. At the far end of the plat- 
f(»(in w'as a small encIo<^ure of hardwood with a barred wdndow' 
in fiont at e}c level. The back of this enclosure opened into 
the room behind the shop. A new trap-door in the floor of the 
MH»p opened into an underground tunnel w’hich linked the shop 
wi ll the kitchen of a house in Bagville Street. The e\i^lence 
of this tunnel was known only to Jolin West, and the tote 
enipIo\ees who had laboured for months to complete it. 

The woodvard gate was guarded by Piggy and Cauliflow'er 
Dick, wdio identiAed every customer or had him vouched for. 
At tiie trap-door into the tote yard itself, two repubive-looking 
individuals carried out similar duties. At the right was a man 
iirui-ed ‘Onc-cved-Tommv,' whose left ej'e had been poked 
out in a street Aght years before, leaving on his countenance the 
additional blemish of a horrible leer. One-eved-Tommy had 
an assortment of criminal convictions,,as had the man at the 
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left of the gate, appropriately called "The Ape’; the latter’s 
record included two years and a flogging for molesting a 
young girl, and two }ears for assault and battery. Brawls were 
not unconinion, but these fpur worthies dealt mercilessly with 
olfenders. They also took it by turns to guard the establish- 
ment at iiiglit, and intimidated recalcitrant punters who placed 
bets on the telephone and failed to meet their commitments 
promptly. 

On the platform behind the bars, were four strangely 
attired men. They w'ore long black cloaks. Their heads were 
covered with black masks, in which holes w'ere cut for the 
eyes and mouth, to make identification imposbihle. An Irish 
voice came from behind one of the masks, saying: “That 
double is gone, me boy, but }oii can have the favcGirite in the 
hurdle with Kill\ in the sprint, and a mighty foine double that 
is. You don’t want it? Well, don’t say I didn’t tell yer. Ycr’ll 
take Kilty with Mretly? Sure Inrerty couldn’t wdn if he started 
now, but I’m here especially to take >er money,” 

And similarly, alK3ve tbe hum of voices in the yard, the 
other masked men took bets, issued a ticket, and marked the 
bet on large printed boards on the wall behind them. 

From the wall of the enclosure at the end of the platform^ 
a sign looked down into the yard. It read: 

vian is specially engaged to do the sltoniing ami 
szvcaring that is required in this establishment. A dog 
is kept to do the barking. Our fighting man ami 
chuckcr-oiit ha^ won 75 price fights and is d splendid 
shot with the revolver. An undertaker calls every 
nwrninn (nr orders. 

\Ve.st*s Tote, 

136 Jackson Street, Carringbush. 

This mcbsige was w^ritten by Barney Robinson at John 
West’s request that he “put up a sign to stop some of the 
sweaiing and fighting.” Jklow this sign was another, the 
import of which was clear to all: 

The man who gives credit died yesterday. 

The phones in the mom behind the shop rang constantly. 
There, Joe West, Barney Robinson (working full time at 
the tote again; freedom from police interference having 
enabled him to convince his wife that he should rctuni) and 
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Flash Alec were taking starting price bets over the thr^ 
phones. 

John West still employed the cyclist to watch Police Head- 
quarters in the city, and was spending fifty sovereigns a week 
protection money. In addition to Devlin, Brogan and other 
local policemen, he had no fewer than ten city detectives, 
introduced to him by David Garside, on his payroll. 

Only once since these lavish precautions began had a 
suspected police agent got even to the gate of the tote. One- 
«yed*Tommy recognised him as a paid informer who worked 
for the police. The would-be pimp was followed home by 
and The Ape. That night they waylaid him and punched 
and kicked him to unconsciousness in obedience to John West's 
request that they "'teach him a lesson, just in case." Only once 
had the tote been raided : by Constable Grieve without Sergeant 
Devlin’s permission. He entered the tote yard one night by 
scaling the fence. All he got for his trouble was a tear in his 
uniform trouser-leg and a revolver bullet from Piggy, who 
was on guard duty. The bullet shattered Grieve’s wrist, and 
he was discharged from the force on the ground that lie was 
physically unfit. Ex-Constable Grieve departed from Carring- 
hush forthwith, accompanied by his scared young wife. They 
had not bedi seen or heard of since; and good riddance, too, 
the gamblers reckoned. 

The tote yard was cfowded with men discussing prospects, 
studying the racing columns of daily papers and sporting 
journals and making investments. Tlie air was charged with a 
tension of intermingled hope, fear, disappointment, exultation, 
desperation and excitement. 

All are gripped by the hope of gain that prompts men — 
especially poor men — to gamble. Most of these are poor men ; 
tliere a working man in moleskins who has come to make small 
bets for himself and his workmates; here a man with the wild 
gleam of desperation in his eyes, who pawned his children's 
shoes this morning to make a bet — he will lose; men as 
desperate as he always do. A few are not poor; that flashily 
dressed }Oung man is a professional gambler here to put on an 
‘off the course’ commission ; that sharp-feature man with Ae 
darting eyes is a i ’iirgcr’ who lives by attending the-tote telling 
credulous people that he has a ‘good tip’ — he persuades them 
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to back a horse themselves and put a little on for him ; as he 
gives a different tip to each person, he gets a few winners each 
day, and shows a profit. Those people in the queue, filing up 
to the barred window, are lucky punters who have a ‘divvy’ 
to collect. 

When John West came past The Ape and One-eyed- 
Tommy, the former said in a raucous voice with a tremor of 
fear in it : “I think there’s a bloody pimp bettin* on the tote. 
Jack.” 

“That’s right, Jack,” added One-eyed Tommy. “Says his 
name’s Stacey. Looks like a nark, too.” 

“What did }Oii let him in for?” 

“He walked in the gate right next to one of the customers. 
I thought they were together,” replied The Ape lamely. He 
had become lax of late, in common with the other gate and 
nit-keepers. 

“Why can’t }ou more careful and do your job properly? 
I thought I told \ou not to let any strangers in, unless someone 
vouched f<}r them.” 

“Yeh, I know that, Jack. Rut this bastard tricked me.” 

“Well, rlon’t let him trick you again. If he comes back, keep 
him out !” 

“He’ll be back. Jack; he’s got a divvy to collect.” 

“How do \ou know he’s a nark?’’ 

“Piggy recognised him when he was goin' out. Says he's 
been a ‘shelf’ for years.” , 

“Piggy would know. Why didn’t he recognise him coming 
in? — that's what I’d like lo know.” John West was angry, “All 
I’m asking )oii to do is keep out strangers. Do it! Or you'H 
be out of a job. Looks like more trouble all through your 
bloody carelessness. If there’s a raid over this, both of }ou 
will be in trouble.” 

John West went to his office in the shop, then a-commoti#)n 
began in the lane. 

“You can’t conic in here!” Piggy shouted to a wcak-facetl, 
shabby man. 

“Why can’t I?” he answered, cowering back as Piggy 
stepped towanls him, followed by Cauliflower Dick. 

“ 'Cos WT don’t have police-pimps about ’ere, that’s why. 
You're Stacey, and you’re a bloody nark !” 
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''I ain’t a nark. Not me/' Stacey protested fearfully, 
backing away. Ilis little beady eyes darted this way and that. 

They moved in closer to him. Piggy grabbed him by the 
shoulder. ‘T think there’s someone who’d like to see you,” 
he said. 

”Who?” 

‘Jack West! IIe1l know what to do with a bloody pimp!” 

At the mention of the name, Stacey’s shifty eyes glinted 
with fear; he wriggled from Piggy's grip and ran headlong 
out of the lane. 

Piggy made ponderously to follow, but Cauliflower Dick 
restrained him. “Let the bastard go. Let ’im go. And we 
betta not tell Jack, or there’ll be a row.” 

Stacey ran into Jackson Street and rapidly traversed two 
or three hundred yards before he looked round and found 
that he was not being followed. He boarded a tram breath- 
lessly. Bad enough not being able to collect me divvy, he 
thought; worse having Jack West after me. Wish I'd never 
let them traps talk me into this job. 

After the last race, John West and several employees were 
in the shop finalising the day’s transactions. Piggy and One- 
eycd-Toinmy wailed in the room adjoining to give him armed 
protection when he departed for home. 

“How did them doubles get on lo-day?” John West asked, 
looking up from counting coins. 

“Matter a fact, we got hit again,” answered Boncy Rill, a 
new derk. 

“I'herc’s something wrong here. We keep some of the go<xl 
doubles for ourselves and say they're gone; yet we got bit 
yesterday and to-day. Who ran them to-day?” 

“Mick did.” 

“Where is he?” 

“He went home early.” 

“Oh, did he? Let's have a look at those sheets.” 

He perused the doubles sheets with keen eyes. 

“I think Michael has been acting suspiciously to-day,” 
Plash Alec said. “I think he may depart for an unknown 
destination very soon.” 

“Don't be silly/' Barney Robinson said, without conviction. 
**Mick wouldn't do a thing like that.” 
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"Finish the sheets, Joe,” John West said. "I'll be back in 
a minute. Piggy and Tommy, come with me.” 

O’Connell’s furniture, except that from the kitchen, was 
stacked in an untidy lieap in the backyard. Three iron bed- 
steads, from which the cieam paint had chipped off here and 
there, revealing black spots ; three dirty mattresses ; the shabliy; 
remains of a lounge suite with horsehair showing through the 
leather in the chairs and sofa; a high chest-of-drawers with 
one leg replaced by a brick disguised with brown paper; a 
round three-legged table which leaned crazily to one side; an 
old suitcase and two boxes full of odds and ends; a wedding 
photo, of Mick and his wife; sundry photos, of the children 
and the 'in-laws' of the family; a cracked mirror; and innum- 
erable holy pictures — a large one of Jesus wearing a crown 
of thorns, prints of vaiious saints, and one of the Viigin 
Mother with the baby Jesus in her arms. 

Ealing at the table in the kitchen sat six pallid children, all 
newly w'ashed and dressed in ill-assorted garments which 
sufficed for 'Sunday best.' Mick O’Connell himself was 
dressed in his only suit,- ivhich was too small for his rotund 
figure. He was pacing the Hoor, stopping every few seconds 
to peer Into the gloom of the yard. The room showed shabby 
and smc»ke-stained in the dull light of the kerosene lamp. The 
mantel shelf was draped wdth newspaper in which a pattern 
had been cut. 

Mrs. O’Connell sat at the end of the table, her back to the 
dying fire, a plate of stew neglected in front of her, the baby 
at her breast. She was a thin little woman with wrinkled skin. 
Her long black hair straggled around her shoulders. 

The devout practice of Catholicism seemed to compensate 
Mrs O’Connell for the poverty and despair of her life. She 
attended Mass and Holy Communion every Sunday morning 
after confessing her sins on the Saturday evening — w^hat 
sJie found in her blameless existence to report to tlie priest 
being a imslery to .ill who know her. She took hei leligion 
more literally than ever the priests intended: she not only 
accepted all its dogmas, she also held an abhorrence for 
gambling and drink vvhicli was not shared by piany members 
of the dergy or their flock. She w'as convinced tliat Mick 
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sinned by working at the tote. Morning and evening ^he had 
offered up prayers to the Virgin Mary that Mick would reform 
and be saved, and on Sundays she would burn a candle for 
him after Mass at St. Joseph's. Through the week she coii-^ 
stantly nagged at him “ demanding, pleading that he take her 
and the children away where they could get a little bit of land 
and fresh air such as she had known as a young girl in the 
country. 

She had become convinced that it was not God's will ; then, 
when Mick told her, two days before, that they would go 
to Western Australia, she could scarcely believe her cars, or 
contain her joy. She knelt by the bed and thanked God and 
His floly .Alother. Yesterday MicJf came home with fifty 
sovereigjis in his pocket, and to-^hiy with a further fifty; then 
her joy turned to ileep suspicion. Where had he got the 
money? He had won it by picking a winning double, Mick 
told her. 

In fact, ^ficlv hhd picked several winning doubles, after the 
races were over. He had collaborated with three cronies to 
defraud John W^est. After each race, Mick would check if 
the winner' had been coupled with the winners of all earlier 
rac^; if not, lie* would issue a ticket for that double to one 
of’ his friends. 

“Sfick! W'iiere di<l you get that money?" Mrs. O’Connell 
asked for wliat seemed to be the hundredth time. 

« I 4 4 

VT told yuii.J picked a double yesterday and to-day, didn't 
I? Stop askin'. nucstMUis like a bush lawyer,” Mick answ^ered 
as he w’alked to the door again and peere<l into the darkness 
tvhich had wrafiped itself around the yard and the house. 
“Heaven curse that carrier, said he'd l>e here at seven o’clock, 
the spalpeen. It’s missing the train we’ll he if he’s not careful." 

Jack West might check those sheets to-night, Mick was 
thinking, and it’s arrivin’ here he'll he before we leave. Chalkv 
while had replaced the redness of his face; shorn of his good 
humour, he was a pitiable, frightened man. 

“Is everything packed up^” he asked, sitting down and 
picking at his food without relish. 

“Yes, Mick, everything. There ain't much to take, Go<l 
knows." She began to weep quietly. 
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*‘Don't cr\’, colleen," said Miclc, with rare tenderness* 
•*Don’l cn’, it s eood and fine things will be, when we get to 
the West. There's gold there, lying on the ground, they say." 

“rm frightened, Mick, frightened! Where did you gef 
that money?'* Fhe grasped his arm and he put it around her, 
trying to paci^'v litr while the children looked on mutely. 

“Don’t CIV. said one of the children. “WeVe 

going on a h.cl.day. You don’t cry when you're going on a 
holiday.” 

. The soh> Ttceiled and she rested her head on Mick’s 
shoulder. 

A voice f-oin tlic baejv door broke the silence: “Thinking 
of going av. a\, are >on, Mick?’* it said menacingly. 

Jilick swung arcimd. On the threshold stood John West, 
hi'^ face stern in the shadow under the brim of his hat. 

“X — no. not me, Jack.” 

John W c-t ‘•tepy>ed foiwarcl into the room. Piggy and f>ne- 
even-Toniinv followed him silently. They stood behind him on 
cither side, their hands on guns in coat pockets. 

In a split «t\nnd the atmosphere of the room was trans- 
formed. M’-s. O’Connell sat upright, covered her breast and 
held the hahv Dose, her eyes wide with fear. One of the 
children whnnpcred and the others gazed uncomprehemlingly. 
Mick’s body ^.^ggcd. 

‘ Going In sleep out in the yard, then, are vou?” 

“X_no, j.ick. No.” 

“X — iKi, jack, no,” John West imitated. “You’re not going 
away, not iuu:h!” He took a step forward and faced Mick 
aggressively. ‘ Where’s that money?” 

“What money, Jack ? I ain’t got no money, vou know' that.” 
Mick said huskily. He stood up awkwardly and moved behind 
his chair, hi<? e}es glued to John West’s face. 

“Hand it nver ! Hand the money over!” 

“I got iKi money, Jack. How could I save? — you only 
been payin’ me two sovereigns a week.” 

‘John We-t walked around the table along the wall, and 
stonri in front Mick O'Connell, who cringed back near the 
hreplrue. 

One of the children began to crv. Mrs. O’Connell rose 
pick it up. Irhe viewed Onc-eyed-Tommy fearfully as she 
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passed to and fro. His face showed like a horrible mask in the 
flickering light. She sat down again niiising the child and the 
baby. 

“I said to give me the monc) ! The money you pinched by 
ringing the doubles. Hand it over !*’ 

Mick put his hands in his trouper pockets, without taking 
his unblinking eyes off the man who menaced him. He drew 
out tw^o handfuls of golden sovereigns and handed them to - 
John West, who passed them to Ihgg},. 

“Count this!** 

Presently there were soiukIs of a cart pulling into the 
backyard, and a raucous voice sating: “Whoa, there.*' 

“So you weren't going away, eh.^ I’ll give you twenty-four 
hours to get out of Carringbu^li, out ot Victoria! And don’t 
come back 1** 

“But I can’t go, Jack. I got no money now." 

“Only thirty-nine sovereigns here, Jack !’’ Cauliflower Dick 
interrupted. 

“That all? I think he’s got more. Search him!" 

The two bodyguards closed around Mick in the covni'*, 
John West stepping back out of the way. They searched him 
roughly. 

“Don't knock me new suit about, me boys," Mick said 
in a pathetic attempt to make light of the situation. 

Suddenly Mrs. O'ConiHll said: “May God and His Holy 
Mother curse yeu, John We-^t. You’re the ruination of every- 
one who goes near you. It's very bia\e you are while your 
mob’s around you." 

John West turned towards her. She answered his gaze, 
then tunied away. “Your husband is a good-for-nolhing 
thief,** he said. 

“Mick a thief? It's you that made him a thief!" 

“He's still got some on him. Jack,” One-eyed-Tommy said. 
He handed a chinking canvas bag to John West. 

“Go on, you devil, take it! Take it!" Mrs. O’Connell 
screamed. “I wouldn’t keep your rotten money, robbed fi^om 
all the poor people. Take it. Take it and go, and may God 
have mercy on your soul !" 

Mick noticed his wife’s w’ord<^ melting John West's rage a 
little. “How can 1 go away, Jack, if >ou take all the money 
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"Give him back the tliirty-nine," John West said. "Let the 
thief keep it to get rid of him." He swung to Mick again. 
"Get away while you’re lucky, and don't come back !" 

As they walked out they passed the carrier at the back- 
door. Before they had moved out of hearing, they heard Mrs. 
O’Cormell crying, and Mick saying to the carrier: "I've just 
had a visit from the divil himself and two of his fallen angels." 

As John West walked back to the tote he said : "Keep this 
quiet. Not a word.” 

John West soon put Mick O’Connell out of his mind, and 
even forgot temporarily the visit of the suspected police spy, 
to the tote, for to-night he would be alone with Nellie Moran. 

He gave great care to his toilet and walked up Jackson 
Street tensed by a terrific physical longing; but with each 
stride he became less self-assured. Nellie was expecting him, 
he knew that; when he told her that he would bring the rent 
to-night, she had not objected, though she knew her mother 
would be out. 

When he called with the rent he tried to make opportunities 
for friendly conversation with Nellie, but always her mother 
was iliete — frii'iully but not inviting intimacy. He had taken 
Nellie out five tunes, but always Mrs. Moran had accompanied 
them. 

He was con\incc(l bv the way Nellie IcKiked at him some- 
times that .she returned his love. Her mother was the trouble, 
he often told himself ; she didn't want her daughter to marrv 
him because of the tote. She had vacated her house next to 
the tote because, he suspected, she objected to it being used 
as an escape route. Well, she wasn't too proud to still take 
the sovereign each month. Jacl. West had plentv of money ; he 
could marry some rich, flash woman from Toorak if he wanted 
to. Money talked all languages. But he didn't want to marry 
a rich woman ; he wanted to make his own money ; and you 
couldn't control a rich woman. Anyway, he loved Nellie 
Moran, and he was going to marry her whether her mother 
liked it or not. To-night wms his chance. To-night he would 
l»e alone with her, and he w'ould kiss her — demand that she 
marry him. 

Meanwhile, Nellie Moran awaited his arrival. The Morans 
now lived in two rooms behind a shop, further up Jackson 
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Street towards the city, where they conducted a struggling 
business in ladies' clothing. Nellie sat by the fire sewing in 
the humble but homely kitchen. After her mother went out she 
had changed her dress and combed her hair. She looked most 
attractive with her hair swept high behind her head by two 
ornate combs, and her robust body tantalisingly outlined by a 
frock with a light bodice. 

Her heart was beating fast, her cheeks flushed. He was 
coming here to-night and she would be alone with him; 
the man with the mysterious eyes that seemed to have 
other eyes behind them lookingy«t you so you couldn't look him 
straight in the face, or know what he was thinking. What was 
this fascination for John West that had possessed her in spite 
of her own inner voice and her mother's warnings? Was it 
love? Or did those eves compel response to his silent court- 
ship? W'hy shouldn’t she love him, anyway? He was handsome, 
well dressed and rich. His Ixxly was lithe and strong. Why 
did something in her spirit hold back? Why did her mother 
tactfully but determinedly discourage the affair? 

John West attracted yet repelled Nellie Moran. At times, 
she believed that he was the lover of whom she bad dreamed 
since girlhoo<l : at times she was vaguely afraid of him. She 
faced this evening with misgivings. She had done wrong in 
not telling her mother that John West would be calling in her 
absence. 

Behind John We^^t's shyness she sense^l an indomitable 
force. He wouM make love to her to-night! I^vc of a 
different kind to that of the tmlv other l)oy friend she had had, 
whose subdued teinperainent merely demanded a restrained 
good-night kiss. 

She wailed with excitement mingletl with fear and shyness. 
When the gale beside the shop clicked, her heart leaped in her 
bosom. Footsteps approached ami a firm knock came to 
the dcKir. 

She opened the door. 

■'“Oh, gooil evening, Mr. West,” she said huskih 

“Good evening,” he said, taking off his hat. 

She step|)efl back and he entered the room. 

“Do sit down,” she sakl, and her voice was a whisper. 
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He put his hat on the table and sat down, his inscrutable 
c\es watching her He took i bajj from his pocket selected a 
soieieufii ‘ Heie is ihc iciit' he said. 

^he took die ijold com pi iced it on the mantel piece, th* n 
sat ii the o her sule ot the fue She picked up her sewinij but 
hei h inds iiei ibJcd so tint 1 e tumbled and piicked her hnprer 
with the nccrlie 

Oh' "he Slid iinoliinf iiih inspecting the fiiv^er as a 
riib\ ot l>lo<* 1 oo/cd tn m the wound 

^vinb b hn West moved to her side with i wliite hano- 
kerdiRt m h s hand 

I et me he said 

He held her hand <1 ihhifv the hurt finger 
The w in i \italit\ ot her nc n ucns possessed him destroxmg 
hi'^ hesii ition fie dioopcd the handkerehiet grip[)eil her 
shtmkleis in<l p essed hi" lijis himlx toheis 

'she tneil to ealeli her bieilh Her heart pounded like a 
trip h immtr '^he thnlktl to du passion that surgcMl tiom him 
\t 1 i^t "he puslud him aw i\, rising to her feet 
‘ \o Mr \Vest w e * 

Not Alt West — lohn C dl me fobn. Nellie — I h»vevfm 
lit cmbraicti her sav urd\ 1 (»r a moment she lepuNtd 
IiiM then her bod\ fdl bmp a ul she surrendered her w um 
Ilf*" Me kissed her lijis luinenh then her cheeks her cac" 
hei ned^ Ills long oeiit up p ission flooded in a tieii/\ Me 
tondled her awkwaidlx 

No* No lohn* she* " ml we ikiv, stiflFenmg her bodv 
Mis lips iame hid to lu’s and she rchxed complctcl 
ret M mng Ins passion 

Me was overwhelmed b\ i leinfie ft*eling of love possessi-*?! 
power 

^ >h lohn, we mustn’t ' she whispered when lie released 
hei lips 

Me Ik Id her he id m his hands, looking at her flushed 
die Is lu I T>oisfe\es hiriedlips 

1 lo\e NMi*' h* Slid ingnith “I love vou Nellie T will 
f»'i\ \oii ie\'ds and pidiv ilicssis a hii; miinsion to live in, 
Iwisisionh Yoti lo\ II nn W e will be mart led * * 

le»im T thi ik I love \nii C)h, dear this must 

be* love * ' 
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He embraced her again. “This is love,” he said, and kissel 
her savagely. 

This time she fought him off. 

‘John, John, please. We mustn’t. We must wail. It 
isn’t right.” 

He regained control of himself. He had achiexed his 
puri^se. He sat down. “I'm sorry,” he said. 

She tidied her dishevelled hair.- 

“We'll have a cup of tea,” she said, shifting the kettle In the 
centre of the stove. 

“Yes,” he saifl. “A cup of tea. I’ll wait till 3^our moth« r 
comes home, and abk her permission for us to become engaged. " 

She made no rcj)l\ . She was trembling and faint. Her mmd 
was a turmoil. 

★ 

There were three people in John West’s new jinker uliieh 
rocked along Jackson Street on the following Tiiesda> after- 
noon. John \\est was driving, and on the opposite end of the 
seat, Mrs. West sat. She was weeping. The man between them 
might have been ol«l, and he might have been young. Ilis cK>tlu s 
were new and of good quality, but be wore them awkwanlK. 
His walrus moubtachc was .aiow w’hite. Hi.s shoulders wen* 
hunched, his head was bowed so that the biim of his blacl< h,it 
concealed his eves. 'Fwelve years before he had been taken lo 
jail where he had languished ever since. During his first wetk 
in jail he had been dogged fifty limes across the back with .i 
“cat-o’-nine-tails.'* The man was Arthur West. His brother 
and mother had called for him at the jail, and were driving 
him home. 

Presentiv Mrs. West took Arthur’s hand and said sottiv • 
“Arthur. You are coming home, now. They can do vou n»» 
more harm. We will look after you.” She had spoken 
many times, but John West had remained silent, gazing at the 
road ahead. 

^ Arthur West raisetl his head, looked at his mother, then at 
his brother. His e}es were deep-set, and seemed to turn \\n\ 
gradually, but swiftly, like those of a d*)ll. and to sta^'e after the 
same manner when ..till. They were leaden eyes, without hte. 
They were the eyes of a iiuiii v\lio.>e spirit has been frozen 
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with cold hatred aimed at no-one in particular — against 
nothing in particular. They reflected that insensitivity to feeling 
which often separates the man who has been flogged from other 
men, and leads him, no matter what he may have been before, 
to crimes of violence. 

Arthur West looked again from his mother to his brother, 
then lowered his head without speaking. Release from prison 
did not bring him freedom : at the jail gales he had to resist an 
urge to lun back and be locked in his cell again. Now he felt 
like a man stranded in a strange, unfriendly land. 

The weals on Arthur West’s back remained, and so loo 
did the bitter memory of the flogging. From the moment the 
death sentence had been commuted to twelve years and fifty 
la'^hes, he could think only of the flogging that was to come. 
His shame at the crime he had committed passed away. He 
vva> to be flogged * He lost his appetite and sank into a dare 
trom which nothing could rouse him. All he could do was lie 
on his bed and ponder on the dreadful oideal which lay ahead 
of him. He was afraid to sleep, because alw^avs he dreamed 
of the lash and woke up screaming, sweating and trembling 
with fear. The day before he was to be flogged be decided to 
kill iiimself. He made a crude noose out of bis blanket, placed 
it around h\^ neck and tied the other end to the bars of his cell, 
but his courage failed him. Life is too dear, even for a man 
who is to receixe fifty lashes. 

Ne\t day tw'o grim-faced w^arders came and took him away. 
He sagged betw’een them, and they supported him as his leaden 
feet dragged him along the cold, stone corridor. As they passed 
one cell, a deep voice said: ''Never mind, son, it will soon be 
over." Artlnir West looked behind and saw the speaker’s face: 
the face of the last man that Arthur West w^as ever to feel any 
loyalty or gratitude towards in all his lifetime. 

They took him to the hospital, where a doctor examined 
h^m to ensure that he was fit to be flogged. Tlien they dragged 
hwn, stripped to the w'aist, into the yard and trussed him with 
leather fettei to the whipping triangle. Like a man in a night- » 
mare he heard the jail governor read his sentence. Then a hush 
fell over the place, for as long as seemed forever, until a crisp 
voice shouted* “Look to your front! One’” The first lash 
seemed to cui his back in halves; and a cold hate welled up in 
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him, that such suffering and huniilialion could be indicted -by 
man on man. 

^ He swore violent vengeance. The blows rained down 
in tune with the insistent counting voice; and liis liodv, 
with each blow, slowly lost its rigid ten^^eness until it relaxed 
and only the trusses kept him from collapsing to the grouncl at 
the flagellator’s feet. Then he became in‘'Cns’ble to the terrible 
pain; only vaguely could he feel the blood trickde down his back 
and drip on to the ground. Before the lashing was finished he 
slipped into unconsciousness. Back in his cell he came to life 
numbly, and was seized with a nioibid curiosity to see the 
result of the flogging. He slowlv contorted his head back over 
one shoulder, and fainted at the sight of a mass of raw flesh. 
Consciousness returned with a reali^^ation that a yawning gulf 
now separated him from his fellow men. 

Tv^elve vears in jail had not mellowed Arthur We-l's bitter 
hatred;. time had driven it deep into his soul where no power 
on earth could seek it out and remove it. 

A.S they neared home, Mrs. We«t sensed his bewilderment. 
“Don't be afraid, my son. You are coming luime now. and we 
w’ill look after you,” she sobbed. 

They arrived at the house late in the afternoon. Mrs. West 
dried her tears and hurried indoors to prepare a special meal 
-^long planned. She fussed over Arthur as she w'alked to and 
from the stove. Joe and her husband came in and greeted 
Arthur with embarrassment. 

As a celebration, the meal was a failure. Arthur’s sullen 
hitterne.ss per\'aded the room, and his father’s remarks about it 
being good to be free and home again, did not help. 

The meal over, the three sons retired to the bedroom, where 
John West gave Arthur detail of the tote enterprise which his 
brother found hard to understand. Arthur sat on a new bed 
which had been crammed into the room. Tie listened to JoJin 
silently. Soon conversation flagged. They lapsed into an 
embarrassed silence, Arthur strokerl his white moustache, then 
' tubbed his hand over his close-cropped white hair. He seemed 
to be pondering his brother’s remarks. Suddenly he said : 
“You've got influence. All right. Jack, you can help me get 
Dick out of there.” 

“Who’s Dick?” 
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*‘Dick Bradley. lie’s my cobber.'* Arthur West seemed to 
come to life. “You used to icnow him at school. We’ll get him 
out. We got it all planned. We’ll show the bastards !” 

John West was startled by the ferocity of his brother's 
voice. “All right.” he “we’ll get him out. Ihit remember: 
you work for me, understand. Take my orders, and you’ll 
keep out of trouble. Remember that. Take my orders, and 
^\o^k for me in the tote.” 

And Arthur West replied : “All right. Long as you help 
me get Dick Bradley out. We got it all planned. W'e’ll show 
the bastards.” 

They prepared to retire for the night. Ilis brothers noticed 
that Arthur We^t was c«ireful not to- bare his back to them 
whUc undressing. 

★ 

John We.st was diiving the jinker. The man beside him was 
Danny Cummin. 

Their niglit iournev was an important one. Two Saturdavs 
before, a fir.ig had (hi\en down Jackson Slieet at headlong 
.speed. As the two horses skid<led and snorted to a halt neai 
the back lane, ten policemen and two plain-clothes detectives 
alighted and dashed up the lane into the woodvard. In the 
ensuing contusion thev arrested Honey I’ill and two Olliers. 
John VVesi heard ihe rrv of “Traps!” while sealed at his desk 
in the shop. A few mimiles l.iier he was silling in ihc kitchen 
of a house in tlie next block, whence he had gone by wav of 
the undcrgiound lunnel. 

After the accused were bailed out, David Tiarside ascer- 
tained that Arthur Stacey had been the sjiy in tlic case; that he 
lived in a house in a l)tick street in Carlton, where the detectives 
»vcre keeping t m hirbra: 

John West and Daniel Cummin had first seen Stacey on the 
I’riday night a ler the raid and offered liiiii ten severe* ns to 
.swear in court that he nevxr been in Ihe trite in his life, and 
had never made a statement to the police that he had been.- 
I'hey gave a very frightened and confused Stacev two 
.sovereigns on account, and he atrreed to think the matter over, 
'i'hey visited him again on the Satunkay and Sunday, and he 
had hedged suspiciously. 
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The horse's shoes clip-dopped on the metal road as the 
vehicle made its way through the city to the outskirts of Carl- 
ton. Presently John West broke the long silence : “I don't like 
the way he's acting/’ he said. “A pimp's a pimp — and he 
might swing back to the police." 

‘‘Yair," Cummin replied; "he's frightened of us, but he's 
probably frightened of the police too. He's a sliifty little rat; 
never know what he might do." 

"He'd better not try to trick me, or he'll be sorry." 

"It's no use letting him stall any longer. We’d better fix 
up everything to-night." 

“Yes, ami we'll get him outside. I wouldn’t put it past him 
to set a trap for us. We'll offer him that holiday, too." 

1‘hey both laughed. John West had arranged with One- 
e\ed-Tommy to pretend to take Stacey on a holiday to the 
seaside, and to 'shanghai' him on to a boat bound for Euronc. 

W'hile they still laughed, Arthur Stacey, dressed in a shabby 
blue suit, was in earnest conversation with two young detectives 
named Williams and Armfield. The detectives were seated on 
an old leather sofa,-^vhile Stacey sat on the only chair in the 
clim-lit room. 

"They should be here at anv minute," Williams, a tall, slim 
man, was saying. "We'd belter hide now. No more funny 
business from you, remember." 

“Don’t make a noise, for Gawd's sake; they say West 
carries a gun,*’ Stacey whimpered. 

"I le won’t get a chance to use it," said Armfield, who was a 
fat man and incredibly short for a detective. "Anyway, we 
f»ffered you a gun, and you wouldn't take it. Now don’t forget, 
wc’ll be outside the window, listening through the broken glass." 

"And remember wdiat I told you," said Williams, “don’t be 
t<K» quick to agree, so we’ll get plenty of evidence. If you mull 
this up, look out !" • ^ 

The detectives retired to their chosen vantage point outside 
the w indow. 

A few minutes later, Arthur Stacey answ’ered a knock at the 
front door. As he opened the creaking door, he stej^ed to o:ie 
side, as though expecting to he struck down by an irate ren'**- 
sentative of the Jackson Street tote, but all that confronted iinn 
was the benign enough countenance of Daniel Cummin. 
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, , “Would you come out ? Jack West's over the road in 
the jinker.” 

“No, I can't go out, I’m too bad. This business has worried 
me that much I'm sick. Sick as a dog." Stacey's pallid face did 
not belie his words. 

.Cummin hesitated a moment, then went away and rctinind 
a few minutes later with John West. Stacey led them into the 
shabby front room wheie all three sat down in the light of a 
fluttering kerosene lamp, John We^^t and Cummin taking i‘"e 
place of the two detecti\es on the sofa and Stacey resuming 
his chair. 

John West, looking round the loom cautiously, a'^ktd: 
“They been here since?" 

“They was 'ere last night. I told ’em I’d say what I ha*! to 
say in the box.” 

“That’s right, say what }ou like to the bastards," interposed 
Cummin. 

“You look sick. You need a holiday. Why don’t }oii go 
away to Queenschff until the case is over? I’ll pay all expense*^.’* 

“I can’t. I can’t go. I w^ouldii’t ha\ e a hope," 

“Well, have \ou found out k theic are anv other witne^^scs?" 
John West asked. He was watching Slacev suspiciously. 

“No. It’s hard. It’s very hard.” 

“Well, keep tr) in’. It’s vei v important. No use you sa\ ing 
the right things if there's someone else giving evidence 
against us." 

Stacey glanced apprehensively over his shoulder tow aids 
where the detectives crouched outside the w indow trying to take 
notes in the darkness. John West and Cummin were alert, the 
detectives were excited, and Stacey was sweating, his hands 
clasped in front of him. He seemed to be shrinking up with 
fear and trepidation. 

John West then leaned forw'ard earnestly. “Here's all you’ve 
got to do. When you get in the l)Ox I want you to swear that 
you were never in the tote }ard — they can’t prove you were-— 
and deny that }ou made a statement. Thev can’t twist }0u in 
the box, you’re a good witness." The studied rompliment was 
lost on Stacey, who was loo frightened to have his ego revi\cd. 
“This will give Williams a nastv knock, won’t it?" 

“Y-yes," said Stacey jojiessly. 
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“Now, get this clear. You deny you've been in the yard or 
that you made a statement. Then say you got those two 
tickets from a boy at the corner of Jackson and Silver Streets. 
If they ask you what boy, say a boy named Joe, who said It was 
a winning ticket — say you gave him a shilling for it and then 
went down to the woodyard where he said you could collect. 
Then say that when }Ou went to the woodyard you saw a young 
man who said: ‘There's no totalisator here.' Of course the 
young fellow referred to will be in the court, and you can say: 
‘Yes, that's him.' They will ask you if there were any 
customers in the yard and you say: ‘Yes, there were two or 
three buying w^ood.’ When they question you in the box say 
you got into a temper because you didn't get your money, and 
you went away and gave the tickets to Williams and made a 
statement to him; but you swear that the statement was. 
not true.'' 

“What am I going to get for all this?" 

“I told you before," John West answered. “A tenner 
if you swear up well and twenty if you gel my men off." 

“It’s uorth more than that, isn't it?’' 

“Oh, }ou haven't got much to say. It’s very ea^’.*' 

Wliy don't they come in, Stacey was thinking. ‘T’ve only 
got two sovereigns up to date, when do I get the rest?” 

“I never went back on my word to any man!" Johrt West 
was incensed. ‘*You can trust me; my name is a household 
word. I said I'll give you a tenner, and I'll give you a tenner; 
and twenty if the men get off." He put his liand in his pocket 
and gave Stacey six sovereigns — something he had not intended 
to do until the man had proven his ‘good faith' in court. 
“There's six more; I’ll give you the balance after the case 
is over.” 

Slaccy took the coins, and John West and Cummin prepared 
to leave. “And there's more where that came from,” said Jolui 
West. “Remember what we told you. We'll f>e back to-morrow 
night with final instructions." 

At that moment the window shot up and Detective William^i, 
witli pointed revolver, leapt into the room followed bv Armfiekl. 

“You won’t be back to-morrow night or any other 
You’re under arrest, the two of you!" 
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t Before the iionplusscil visitors could make any attempt to 
escape, tlie iletectives had placed handcuffs on their wrists. 

“Wh.it’s this about? What am I being arrested for?’*, 
excj.iinied Jolin West, badly shaken. 

‘‘You v\ill be charged with attempting to suborn and 
persuade Ailluir Staccy to commit peijuiy. WeVe been outside 
listening to e\ti \ thing \on said to-night. Your reign is over. 
West. ^ You'll do time for this. Five \ears in jarl for }OU IwoT' 
TohiFWevt lugged at the handcurfh. “You1l pay for this, 
SlactN, Mui tdoodv pini]^* You’ll pay for this I** 

“\o one will pay for an} thing, e.\copt Williams said. 

“Gi\e me lint numey, Stacey. Come on, }on two'' 

lolm West and Cummin riuietly accom])anicd the detectives 
into the sill it Ir i\ing ^laeev to laie \et another lostless night. 
The\ weie taken to the (ailton watchliouse in John West’s 
own linker. 

Mit/iilv a*'ttr niidnieht Mr. aiul Mrs. W^est were itidely 
awakenevl h\ a loud thumping on the front door, 

'Mis. Wist v.at up in bed. ‘‘Who’s there?” she called. 

‘ 'I he poln e here! ()p<n up*” 

* Hie ha^lened out of bed and threw an old coat ovei her 
nightgown, ller husband stined. rubbed his e}(‘S and sat up. 
‘*\\ hat's ihe iHJuble^” he asked sleepily 
“li’s the police, God »*lp us*’" 

Joi c.iiiie out of the hovs’ bedioom, but she hustled him back 
tj b<*<l .ind went to the door. She returned in a few minutes 
and said in her husband* “John has been arrested — him rnd 
\oiing ('ummin from the solicitor’s office. Something about 
bribing a witness. You’re to go to Caiiton and bail him out. 
The iiioiie\ IS in his room. Heaven protect us!” 

She spoke m a resigned tone, as if about the death of some- 
one who h.id bt<n ill a long lime. 

Mr. West got out of bed, took a swig from a wine bottle 
which stood on the dressing table, and began to dress without 
romnitiiting. JJe was now something of a reformed charactei . 
he drank mon* guardeillv. and was agreeable about the house in 
order to ci v fax our with ’.is most prosperous son. 

“I’d hoped to the Mother-a-God we were free of this kind 
of v.orrv. W ith poor Arty out at last, it looks as if Tohn will he 
in jail now f)h, whv doesn’t he ston this business^” 

“The> 11 ne\e'r get }oung Jack in jail; he’s too clever.” 
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“liut this seems serious. Very serious. I want no cause to 
be worryin’ and weepin* for a son in jail an} more, after these 
las^ twelve long years willi Arty away." 

“Stop worrying woman; they can't put Jack in jail; he's 
got too much influence. He'll be home in an hour ; don't start 
Cl yin' for God’s sake.” 

When he had departed, Mrs. We^t lay down on top of the 
lied clothes, still wearing the coat over her nightdress. She 
began to weep. She had tried to resign herself to John's 
activities. Now she found herself tr}liig hard to be bitter 
agaiii'^t tlic police. Why did they harass her boys? But she 
an‘^v\ ered herself with a more disturbing question. Why did her 
boys do things that brought them to the shadow of prison? 

Mrs. West's hair was snow white. She w'as barely fifty-five, 
Itut she looked and felt much older. A month of worry and 
|K#verly can age the human body and spirit more quickly than a 
hap(#y year, and she had known countless months of w^oriy and 
poverty. Her weeping coiitiiuied — the quiet, steady w'ceping of 
a person to hom w'eeping can biing no relief — until her 
liusliand and John came home in tlie early hours of the 
, morning. 

John ! John ! \MkUc\ cr’s the matter ?” she called softly to 
lier son, and she heard him answer from the bo\s' bedroom: 
“‘Fverything will he all right. Go to sleep; it’s late." 

TUit for her, no sleep wa^ possible — only w^orry, bitterness 
and soft w'eeping until dawn. ' 

John West ;oo lay awake ; at times coiilcm[)laling with dread 
the t*rospect of being sent to piison ; at times probing the depths 
<#f his mind for a w^ay out. Like all men who live outside the 
Uvv, he despised and feared police spies. In Arthur Stacey, he 
now saw all that was evil and despicable. Stacey w^ould suffer 
foe his treachery ; he must be defeated and punished. A savage 
de.sire for revenge against Stacey dominated his mind as 
dawn broke. 

He got up earlv, ale breakfa>t silently and left the hou>e. 
At*'' followed him to the fiont g:ile; this was the lurlhest '.e 
tiad \enturcd out of doors since his relea<e “\\ha»‘s the 
trouble, Jack? Can I 'elp >er?” 
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‘'Me and the fella from the solicitor’s office — he’s our 
omstn Veally — -we wer^^ arrested for bribing the bloody pimp 
’Crho made bets on the tote before the raid.” 

'^They ^ight jug you for this, mightn’t tliey?^' Arthur said. 
‘“The pimp’ll be the rtiain evidence against yer and against the 
blokes that were caught in the tote raid, won’t he?” 

“Naturally.” 

Arthur West scetned to consider the matter. He was in liis 
shirt sleeves. His vvTiite hair was beginning to grow; he was 
trying to educate it to comb back, but it stood up straight. He 
stroked his white moustache thoughtfully, then said with great 
intensity: “V\’hy don’t yer kill the piinpy bastaid? Dead men 
tell no talcs.” 

John West started, and studied him for a moment. “Ob, 
we’ll get out of it, all right,” he said, trying to affect a careless 
confidence. “I’m going to sec Garsidc, mv solicitor.” He liked 
very much to refer to Garside as ‘my solicitor.’ “Tell Mum 
I’ll be home for dinner.” 

He walked into the city, and found Garside seated behind 
the big desk in hi^ office reading a morning paper. 

“Well, Mr. West. V\ e are in trouble,” Garsidc greeted him. 
He alvva)s said “We are in trouble,” or “We will won this 
case,” or ‘we’ this or ‘we’ that, wdien speaking to his clients. 
He found this increased their confidence in him. “I read all 
about it in the press. Very clumsy, Mr. West, very clumsv, if 
you don't mind my thus observing. A very obvious trap iijdeetl. 
You must see Stacey again and do a better job of it.” 

“He’ll be hard to find now, I’ll bet.” 

“Well, you’d better find him, Mr. West. Or you and my 
best clerk will be the guests of Her Majesty for anything up 
to five years.” 

“PiUt I thought you said you had influence with the 
magistrates 

“Aha, Mr. West, but this time we w'ill be dealing with a 
judge,” Garside rejoined, arising and beginning to pace the 
room. ‘‘This case will go from the Carlton Court to the 
Supreme Court. Now, judges arc different. 1'here are fewer 
of them and their .salaries are higher. Rut I daresay if we are 
fortunate in having a co-opernfive iiidge appointed tO the case, 
we may be able to arrange something. Of course, it will cause 
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an even stiffer rise in my fee, than in tibe case of a magistrate/^ 

His voice rose and fell musically. He raised his busby 
eyebrows. “But, Mr. West, even if we are fortunate in 
the judge we encounter, we will need to make it easy for him to 
co-operate. They are not prepared to risk any scandal. Of 
course, Mr. West, I prefer a case where all are on their mettle 
— the judge, the police, the witnesses, and the juiy, if any.* 
Then it is a trial of strength, a great bajttle of tactics where the 
advocate may give full play to his powers of oratory and 
masteiy of subtle finesse. Ah, how I wish all cases were of 
that variety.” He shook his head sadly. “Alas, it is my 
business to defeat the law on behalf of my clients. But I am 
digressing. You can see, young man, that whether the judge 
proves — er — co-operative or not, you must again seek out 
Arthur Stacey.*’ 

“But even if we find him, he might sell us out again.” 

“Mr. West, a pimp almost invariably becomes what he is 
because he is Afraid of the police. He accepts the pittance the 
police offer, not only for pecuniary gain, but out of fear that 
tliey will again arrest him. But, Mr. West, just as friend Stacey 
has been intimidated or bribed by the police, he can also be 
intimidated or bribed by you. He is for sale to the strongest, 
and to the highest bidder.’* Garside uttered a deep sigh. 
“Sometimes, Mr. West, I can almost feel sorry for Stacey and 
his kind. But we cannot let sentiment interfere wdth necessity. 
I suggest you find Stacey, and, if bribery fails, try intimidation.” 

“Intimidation? I’ll kill the little bastard!” John West said 
savagely. Garside looked at him quizzically. 1 believe you 
would, he thought. 

“How can I find him, do you think? Could we follow the 
detectives, and get at him that way?” 

“Aha, an astute suggestion, Air. West. I shall find the 
address of one of the good detectives at once.’* Garside reached 
for the phone with a graceful flourish. 

The long and the short of John West’s serious trouble, 
Detectives Williams and Armfield, were up before dawn on the 
following Monday morning. 

They had joined the force less than a year before at the 
request of the Chief Commissioner of Police, and although he 
was a reticent old man, they gathered that he could not depend 
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Itfi many of his detectives. They were to work under his direct 
instructions, and maintain secrecy, especially from certain of 
their associates. When the outciy against the gambling fnania 
in Carringbush and elsewhere grew noisier, the Chief Conimis- 
sioher instructed them to raid the tote. 

David Garside obtained bail for the tote employees and had 
'their cases adjourned for a month. John West and Cummin 
were due to appear before the Carlton Court next week. 

Williams and Arnificld were honest and believed that they 
Should do their duty witliout fear or favour. Since arresting 
West and Cummin, they had shifted Stacey to the front room 
of an empty house not far from his previous residence. They 
told no-one of his whereabouts except the Chief Commissioner 
and the reliable constables w^ho guarded him day and night. 
Stacey was a stupid fdlow% so they had written out the 
evidence they wanted him to give and he was endeavouring to 
memorise it. Stupidity wasn’t the only drawback W'ith Arthur 
Stacey: the fellow was an arrant coward — his whole being was 
now gripped in a paKy of fear, and the detectives were worried 
that, unless the hearing of the cases was soon commenced, he 
would be totally incapable of tc'^tif^ing. 

As they turned into the street where Stacey was living, the 
early dawn glimmered. A milk cart turned into the street, and 
I they heard the rattling of cans and billies as the driver ran in 
and out front gates. 

Presently VVilliams looked down at his tubby associate. “Did 
that milkman go into the house where Stacey is? There's no 
need for Stace> to order milk. We supply his food and drink, 
and God knows lie uses very little of it, the way he is." 

"That’s Me did go in there, all right. ^\ h.U*s lire 

constable on lire gate doing?" 

They walked more briskly. 

.Stacey was l}ing in lied listening to the possums in the 
ceiling and the rats on the floor, exhausted, afraid and cursing 
the day he had become a police informer. IVesently he heard 
a knocking on the fiont dfMii, and a soft voice say: “Are you 
there, Stace> ?” 

Stacey trembled in the bed, but made no answ’er. The 
knocking ami the voice came again, then a .silence, after which 
Stacey heard what sounded hke someone pushing something 
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under the door. Then he heard footsteps hurry from 
verandah towards the gate. He got out of bed and lit the 
lantern with shaking hands. He peeped out the window and saw 
a milkman run out the gate^ past the unsuspecting constable, as 
the two detectives arrived at the spot. He heard them say soi^ie- 
thing to the milkman, who ignored them, leapt into the cart and 
drove up tlie street at breakneck speed. Stacey went to the 
front door, lantern in hand. He saw a note on the floot and 
picked it up. 

The detectives entered the house to find Stacey standing 
near the bed shaking like a leaf. His dirty nightshirt hung 
K)osely, his cheeks were like shadowy little holes, and hi^ eyes 
were threatening to fall back into his head. 

“W’lio was that."” Armficld demanded. 

‘ I cl-don*t know. 1 heard someone knock. I got outa l*ed, 
but they ran away.” 

*‘\\hat have )cu got behind }our back?” 

* \-notIiin\” 

‘‘(''onie on,” \\ illiams interrupted. “What have you got in 
you\ hand?” 

Stacc} backed away a little. “Nothin*. Just a bita paper.'* 

“Come on, give it to me!” Williams stepped forward and 
tow'ered over Stacey. 

Stacey handed a piece of paper to him hesitantly, and 
Williams picked uf) the lantern and read the few words 
awkwardly scrawled in pencil, “beware if you c.ive evaounce 

AoM.Nsr JACK WIST YULE BE SORRY.” 

“do and tell that constable he’s to let no-one in here/* 
Williams said to Armficld. 

“W ho was it ?” .^tacey asked. 

“[ don't know. I didn't get a look at him.” Williams was 
lying. lie had seen the milkman's face; it had a horrible leer 
about it, and one of the eyes was a gaping red circle, “(^t 
dre^^ecl.” Williams added. He noticed that Stacey was trembling 
convulsively and uttering jerky, sobbing noises. “Pull yourself 
(('gollu'r, man. Ill light the fire and cook you >ome bacon and 
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c8§^;*and,‘for goodness’ sake, eat it. You've hardly eaten a thing 
for a \yeek." 


When John West said to David Garside tliat he would 
nim-der Arthur Stacey, he was merely using a drastic term to 
give vent to his anger, lie had spoken without pre-considera- 
tion; but as the day of the trial of himself and Daniel C'liniiniii 
tame nearer, the idea grew* on him. The interests and li\cs of 
other people nieant little to him unless they contributed to his 
pow’cr. At first it startled him: that he could cold-bloodedly 
decide to murder a man, to snuff out a life like a candle. Then 
he found that the decision quieted his seething rage. Like the 
transgressor who finds re^t from mental turmoil by deciding to 
confess, J^ihn West could find rest from rage only by planning 
reprisals against those who defied him. 

• • De would not murder Stacey himself: pioximity to violence 
59till struck fear in him. lie did not need to do it hiiu'^elf. 
S'cveral of his ‘mob’ would be ready and v illing to (lisi)ose of 
Stacey. Piggy, for instance, and One-eyed-Tommy and The 
Wpe; .Ves, and Artv — be was convinced now that Arty bad 
meant every word be sai<l when he suggested killing Stace\ 

’•' Hut since One-e} ed-Tonimy’s audacious visit, Stacey bad 
h^en shifted again and they couldn’t find him, let alone miinler 
him. Unless ( larside could influence the judge or achieve a 
legal miracle (the latter, (iarside assured him, was by no 
mieans an impo'^siliility i, prison and ruin stared John West ni 
the face. 

He knew that Xellie Moran and her mother were shocked 
at his arre'*t on such a serious charge. Just as well be bad got 
the old girl to agree to the engagement before it all liapi>enetl, 
he was thinking when be paid them a visit the day befoie the 
trial. Since the arrest, Nellie seemed to be vaguely afraid of 
him, but neither she nor her mother said anything aUnit 
breaking olf the engagement. Nevertheless, Mrs. Moran 
chaperoned them wherever they went and, on the few occasions 
they were alone, Nellie did not renew her initial passion : it 
w^ould be a sin to ‘go any further than kisse.s,* she told him. 
He chafed umler his frustration, and vowed that he would 
overcome Mrs. Moran’s objections to ‘.short engagements,’ and 
get Nellie into bed with him. 
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He found them in the kitchen. Mrs. Moran was ironiog* 
The bell in the shop rang and Nellie went to answer it. 

And how is your trouble getting along at all?*' Mrs. 
Moran said. '‘You must be a worry to your guardian angel." 

“I'm my own guardian angel." 

“My God, what a heretic you are. Have you been able to do 
anything with that spalpeen Stacey?" 

“No. I can’t get near him." 

“I wonder would he be a Catholic?" Mrs. Moran said 
thoughtfully, then added with emphasis: “God forbid!" 

John West sat bolt upright. “Yes! I wonder if he is! Might 
be. I never thought of that." 

Mrs. Moran noted his interest. “We Catholics must stick 
together, you know. And if Stacey just happened to be a 
Catholic, surely if you saw him, or had the priest see him, he 
may drop the case." 

“He might at that," John West answered. Whether he's a 
Catholic or not, he thought, a priest is about the only person 
who could get near him — if 1 could get one to do the joto. 
John West knew little or nothing about prie>ts. To him they 
were men out of this world. lie held them in awe, and could 
not bring himself to confess his sins to them, much to the 
disappointment of Nellie and her mother. All he knew was that 
the Carringbush parish priest, old Father Logan, treated him 
with great deference and often obtained money from him for 
church charities. 

Mrs. Moran ceased her work and leaned on the iron. “I am 
president of the Women's Sodality at St, Joseph’s and a friend 
of the Archbishop of llallarat himself, who used to be a priest 
here in Carringbush. And Father Logan is often after callin' 
in here for a cup of tea with Nellie and me." She spoke with 
some pride, then continued wdth the air of a person who has 
made a doubtful decision after long deliberation. “Father Ix^an 
is a great friend of mine, and it happens that he is also a friend 
to Father Carroll, who is one of the priests in t^e Carlton 
parish. Nows Father Carroll is a hard case, 'tis true — he likes 
ins little drink and his little bet on tlie horses — but he's a fine 
and pious priest. If you were to see I'atlicr Logan, and he was 
to see Father Carroll, and I'athcr Carroll were to see Stacey, 
then you never know wdiat might be ananged. Stacey might 
just happen to be a Catholic, though CJod forbid!" 
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John W^est left the house immediately to call on Father 
Logan al the Presbytery. 


Next afternoon, Arthur Stacey was surprised when olie ol 
his piotectors ushered a fat, middle-aged priest into the room 
and departed ie\erently. 

“I am Father Carroll, my son. I understand that you were 
baptised in tlie Church, .so I have obtained permission to see if 
. you are in need of priestly aid oi guidance." 

Stacey sat on the bed and oflered the solitary chair to the 
priest, ^^^lo sat down pondeiously. Although Stacey was by no 
means religious, the presence of a man with his collar back-to- 
front was an awe-inspii ing ordeal. “N-no, Father, Pm quite 
all right, thank }ou all the same," he said, but his abject 
appeal ante belied his words. 

. “You ha\e been neglectful of >our duties for many \ears 
(may (lod forgi\e you). Neveitheless, I understand that you 
are of the faith." 

“That’s right. Father," .Stacey said eageily "And Pm goin' 
to stait goin* to Mass and the saciaments again, when all this 
trouble is o\er." 

‘ Goil ble^s }ou, niv son," .answeied the priest, turning his 
eyes upwards to heaven as though in tlianksgiving that a wa\- 
ward sinner was alx)ut to repent “.Speaking of the-er- little 
bit of trouble. Did }ou know that both \\est and Cummin 
are of the faith 

“No, I didn't know, Father; true, I didn’t." 

The priest looked o\ei his shoulder furti\ely ami loweie<l 
his \oice. “Well, my son, did you know that the two delcitixes 
who have caused you all tins tioiible arc a couple of Oiaiige- 
nieir" — J'reemasons, you know." 

“N-no. I didn't* ’ 

"Well, they' are, the pollrfjons. Now, is it a just thing vou are 
doing to have helped a couple of (Jiangemen to get young West 
and (.’uininin, both Catholics, into such serious trouble?" 

“W-well, I never thought of it that way, Father.” 

"No, my son, we all ait rashly at times. Put, now that you 
know, you would be doing no more than your duty if vou 
denied "the w'hole story in court, and got a couple of Catholic 
gentlemen out of this seiious ine.ss.” 
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“But that’d,J)e perjury, wouldn’t it. Father? That’d be a 
Sin/' 

“No, my son. You need tell no lies. Just say that the whole 
thing was a conspiracy against West and Cummin, which in 
Cod's name it was. Then you’ll be telling no lies. Just say that, 
and no more.” 

“But if I change me evidence. Father, Fll get into trouble 
meself.” 

“No, you won't, me bov. I*II see to that,” promised Father 
Carroll, rather rashly. “John West’s business is not so bad,' you 
know: it really should be legal, instead of all this nonsense 
al)out raids and witnesses.” 

. “You're sure I won’t get into no trouble if I swdtch me 
evidence?” 

“J am sure, my son. As I said before, all you’ve got to 
say is that the wliole thing is a conspiracy against W'est and 
Cummin.” 

“All right, Father, Fll do it. I’ll just say that the whole' 
thing was a con‘^piracy against West and Cummin and me too, 
for that matter.” 

As b'ather Carroll walked to the door, i^tacey arose and 
grasped his arm. “Does West know where I am?” 

“He wun't he Irouhling >ou as long as you do what I 
tell >011.’; 

“1 will. Father. You tell W>st Fll swear up wtII !” 

Arthur Stacey certainly did “swear up well.” During the 
preliminary hearing in the Carlton Court, he was hardly in 
the witness Ixix when he blurted out; “This thing is a 
consi)iracy again.st Mr. West, the other bloke, and meself. 
There's not four words of truth in it all!” 

After a short hearing the ca'-e went to the Supreme Court. 
David (iarside was in brilliant form. 'J'he court was paokeil to 
the walls, mainly with tote jiatrons who had come to hear John 
West carry out his promise to “show the traps a thing or two.” 
and (iarside treated them to gieat eiiteitainment. He challenged 
twenty men before the jury was fmally empanelled. W’ith his 
wig bobbing up and down, threatening to fall to the floor, he' 
strutted, ge.sticulaled, and declaimed like a Shakespearian actor. 
He cross-examined Williams and Armfield with ruthless skill. 

The inexperienced detectives w’cre soon contradictinsi^ them-> 
selves. W’hen Garside trapped Annlield into statin^ ...at he 
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ImuI taken detailed written notes in the dark while he listened 
tG the accused bribing Stacey, when only half an hour before 
Williams had said that they wrote out approximately what was 
said afterwards, he turned triumphantly to the Judge and said : 

ask you, Your Honour, to declare these men to be contra- 
dictory witnesses.” His Honour didn’t need to be asked any- 
thing really, for he had promised David Garside that he would 
do everj'thing he cobld to influence the jury, providing the 
evidence was not too utterly damning against the accused. In 
return he was to get four hundred sovereigns. 

John West sat beside Danny Cummin at Garside’s table near 
the front of the court. His only worry was the jury: it liad 
not been 'fixed.’ Garside had assured him that he could 
read their minds, and that after he was finished challenging, the 
jury would be fit to re-try the notorious murderer, Deeming. 
John West kept studying the twelve men who sat in two 
rows listening to the proceedings. Maybe he would get a chance 
to bribe some of them yet, he was thinking. 

When Arthur Stacey was called, he entered the witness box, 
repeated the oath, then said : "This thing is a conspiracy against 
Mr. West, the other bloke and meself ! There’s not four words 
of truth in the whole thing.” That was all he had been told to 
say, and he got it in good and early. 

The court rocked with laughter. When this had died down, 
Stacey added gravely : "Fve been sick, I have. Fve been losing 
weight ever since.” The truth of this last statement was so 
obvious that a roar of laughter even greater than the first broke 
out, and His Honour threatened to clear the court. 

The Crown Prosecutor questioned Stacey searchingly, and 
he started to wilt and stammer, until John West began to fear 
that he might blurt out the whole story. David Garside kept 
leaping to his feet and objecting to every second question. 
Stacey admitted that John West had given him the sovereigns 
while the detectives were waiting outside the door; but, he 
declared, after much stammering, the money had been paid to 
him in return for his promise to endeavour to find out the 
names of other witnesses, if any. 

Cross-examining Stacey for the defence, Garside asked a 
question which enabled the little man to repeat his ‘conspiracy’ 
speech. Then Garside asked if the detectives had tried to 
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influence his evirtenc^e. Stacey said that they had, after 
a vvorried look fn their direction. 

‘'And did they write out your evidence for you?'' 
“Theydidr ^ 

“Then why did }ou not use their e\idence? Did yoh refilsc 
to use it hecaiuse it was not true?*' 

“That’s n^lit, hecaiise it was not true,” Stacey answered 
tlien he repeated like a parrot: “The whole thing is a'con- 
spiiaty against Mr. \\ est, the other bloke and me.” 

T lie toiiit adimmied until two o’clock the next afterriopnl ’ 
Hack at Ins olficc l)a\id (larside said: “There is no necessity^ 
wliatsnexei to iiin the risk of appioaching any of the jury, 
Mr. West Sa\e }oiii money! It’s had tnoiigh that we wasted 
inone\ on the judge. After my Imal addiess, no court oti 
e.iilh will tind \oii guilt}.” ' 

\n(l It proved to lie. Suniniinc: up, the Judge sard it did 
seem stiaiige that the accused slmuld give eight sov eieign‘»‘to*4 
total stiang* r to a< (oniplish an indcimile jol). Rut, Ilis irdnoUf 
siiesved, the ddeanes acted foolishly hven w^re the\ tellmg 
the tuiili, all) thing moie ridiculous than the course they had 
Jim sued could not he conceived They had made thiee copiei^J 
oi evidence and lolu arsed it with Slacev They had expllimcd' 
1l1.1i iluv wciv uicmIv .mxious to k< ' j) In the exact luilh. Krthei- 
their explanation was coloured, Ills llonoui pointed out to the 
jiiiy, or the whole ''toiv was a dehheiate concoction of lies. If 
indeed it weie lu s, ihcn the ni« tive must he that the detectives, 
weie ti\ing in de^liov the accused toi the sake of piomotioi). 
It this w(*ie the case, Ilis Honoiii observed gravely, then the 
police svsttin vv.is lotien to the coic However, he concluded, 
it was foi the iiiiN to decide foi themselves. 

'1 lie |iir\ didn't lake long to utinn a verdict of “Not 
(luiliv ’’ 

John West left the couit, suiionnded by a gioup of 
admiieis, lenipoiaiilv giatefiil to Aithin 'slacey. 

Hut a few weeks later, Stacey was again the subject of his 
angel. 

“< ovildn’t vou hit him over the head when he ariives at the 
coiiil to nioiiow moining?” John W’est was sa}ing, addressing 
One eved-rommv. “( ouldn't von hit him over the head, then 
put him in voiir cab and take him away somewhere and hide* 
him ?” 
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With them were Joe and Arty West, Piggy and Sugar 
Renfrey. They were in the kitchen of the house near the tote 
yard occupied by One-eyed-Tommy. It was a dirty robniK 
bearing signs that an untidy bachelor lived in it. ' 

'Power of the kind that John West was amassing — power 
for, its o\\ n sake and domination over other people for the sakft 
of domination, presupposes the ability to take reprisals. He had 
pccome obsessed ith a nagging desire to avenge himself on the 
men who had caused his discomfort. He issued papers charging 
the two detectives with perjury, under an old law, the existence 
of which ever} one but David (iarside had forgotten. r*ut in 
spite of (larside’s valiant endeavours in couit, the detectives 
were acquitted after a farcical trial. Then the ‘tote nioli' looked 
for Stavcy in vain as ilie ca^es against the three tote employees 
went from adjoin nmenl to adjournment. This time, the 
detectives had Micce^s fully placed him be\ond their reach, 
SOmewlieie in the country. 

‘‘Cut it out, Jack,*' Joe West answered his brother. “No 
use vv 01 IV in' about takin' levenge on the poor bugger. He got 
you and (umnnn out of it. What moic do >er vvant.^ 1 -ct 
him alone!" 

‘T-iUe bell I’ll let liim alone. No man can betray me and get 
awav with it." 

‘‘It didn’t do }er much good suing the two detectives. 
Vou’re onl} putting vourself to expense for nothing'* 

‘‘Expense for nothing, be damned! I put the wind up them, 
didn’t I? And anyway, the new Commissioner of Police. 
Callinan, takes over shortly, and he's going to transfer them to 
tlie coiTutry. That'll teach them to try and get promotion by 
arresting me. And Stacey won’t get away with it either." 

“If vou stait anything like this wu’th Stacey you might get 
arrc’^ted again," foe pcrsistc<l. ‘‘Let him alone." 

John West turned to him again impatiently. “Didn't you 
hear what tlie silly bastard said in the court to-dav ? Told all 
about leather C arroll visiting him. Never know what he will 
say to-morrow', unless we stop him from putting in an 
api^earance." 

Arthur Stacey had lieen brought to the city under armed 
guard to act as a witness in the case s^ainst Boney Bill and 
‘th« other two a<cused. Not satisfied with saying that he had 
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placed bets on the tote, he identified the accused as the men lyho 
had given him tickets there. They had all worn masks at the 
time, but that meant nothing to Stacey. He would kno^v them 
again anywhere, he told the court. Now that he had obtained 
the acquittal of John West and Daniel Cummin, he* felt at 
liberty to carry out his allotted task for Williams and Armfictd. 
He Imked much healthier; apparently he had been eating and 
sleeping much better, believing that ‘\\"est and his mob' would 
now leave him alone. 

This time, Stacey displayed an unexpected quality. The man 
proved to be a born humourist wdio liked to hear his audience 
laugh, even when they laughed at the expense of some remark 
which revealed his ignorance and utter stupidity. He said that 
the detectives had taken him to the countiy for the 'good of his 
health,’ and was grateful that the court saw the unconscious 
humour of the remark. Then, when David Garside asked him 
if he was a professional polfce informer, he replied that he had 
been for 3’ears 'in his spare time’ ; but that, when the ti ial was 
over, he was to take a 'zecative job in the Customs Depart- 
ment,' which Detective Armfield had promised him. The very 
thought of the illiterate Stacey taking an executive position in 
the Customs Department sent the court into convulsions of 
laughter. This was much appreciated by Arthur, who, thus 
encouraged, proceeded to deliver an unsolicited speech from 
the witness box. 

"The whole thing is a conspiracy against Mr. West, the 
other bloke and me,” he began, then remembering that ihai 
case was over, hastened to correct himself : ‘T mean the other 
case was.” In spite of the Magistrate’s insistence that he 
confine his remarks to answering questions, Stacey continued: 
”1 am a truthful man, and a Catholic. I have been telling the 
truth since Father Carroll came to see me on behalf of Mr. 
West.” Uproar greeted this remark, then the court adjourned 
until the next day. 

John West had called this meeting for the express purpose * 
of contriving a means of ‘getting rid’ of Stacey. 

"We could get him that way, Jack,” One-eyed-Tommy said. 
'Tt would take four of us: One to hit him over the heatl. two 
to grab him and throw him into the cab, and one to drive. Tv# 
got two very fast horses. We’d take some catchin’.” 
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“Do it easy,” agreed. 

“Ser\e the little ha.stard right/' opined Sugar. 

”ril be the fourth man. Pll clout him over the head!** 
Arthur W'est said eagerly. 

‘‘Xo. you won’t. Caiili flower Dick will be the fourth man 
You kee[) out of this,” John U est intervened. 

Arthur W'est scowled. 

“W e’ll have to plan it out carefully,” John West added. 

You’ll end up in jail if you keep this up,” Joe said. 
‘ W hat's come o\er yer latelv ? Are yer goin' mad, or wiiat’s 
wrong with yer.^ You'll end up in jail, as sure as eggs!” 

John W’est said contemptuously : ‘'Got the jellies again, have 
you, Mr. Joe.^ I’ll go to jail, will I? Listen, I’ll go to jail if I 
let i'a-^tards like Stacey spill the heans on me and get away 
with it !” 

You’re a bloody fool, Jack. You're a blo(Ml\ fool !’’ 

1'he others watched tensely. 

“W'lio are you calling a l>loo(ly fool? T'c careful. If >ou 
don't like us dealin' with jiimps, you can get out. Get out and 
stay out, and see how you get on!” 

Joe walked to the d(X)r w'hcic he hesitated and said: “Arty, 
come on home.” Ilis brother did not reply. As Joe departed 
he heard One-e\ed-"l'ommy say: ‘‘W'hat will we do with him, 
Jack? Put him in a bag with some stones and throw him into 
tlie Yarra?” 

“X'o, too risky,” Joe heard John West’s voice answer. 
“C'oiildn't you bring him out here, tie him up and gag him, and 
keep him here till the cases are dismissed?” 

.\e\t morning Arthur Stacey arrived at the (ai ringbnsh 
CVmrl, looking forw'ard again to entertaining a large crowd. A 
uniformed constable walked on either side of him from the 
hansom cab to the dof»r. As they crossed the footpath, another 
cab drew up and a man with a haTidkerchicf covering the low^er 
part of his face and a wide-brimmed hat pulled ovci his eyes, 
leapt out. It was Arlliur West, wlio, unknowm to his brother, 
had prevailed upon f )nc-e>ed-Toinmy to take him along, lie 
dashed up behind Stacey and l^ronght a short iron bar smashing 
down on his skull. Stacey slunijKffl to the ground. Before the 
police guards could recover their wits, he was picked up by 
Gauliflovser Dick and ih'ggy, who had followed Arthur West 
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from the cab with their faces similarly obscured, and throwtt 
bodily into the cab, which drove away af hrcaktieclc s^eed. 

Three months had passed when one Saturday afternoon in 
the autumn of 1900, One-eyed-Tommy entered Joh^.XYcsVs* 
office in Cummin’s^ Tea Shop. 

“What's the trouble, Tommy?” 

“When arc yer goin* o,n yer honeymoon. Jack?" 

“In three weeks’ time. Tm going to New Zealand.” . 

“Well, listen, Jack, what am I goin’ to do with this bloody 
noosance I got up at the house. He’s drivin’ me, mad, he iSj 
fair dinktim. I ain’t kccpin’ ’im there any longer. Now the, 
cases has been dismissed, what are we gointa do with him?” 

“I almost forgot about him. How is he getting on?” 

“No bloody good, Jack. He can’t seem to eat much, and 
vomits all over hisself. The place stinks like a skin factoiy.” 

“Does he still sing out?” 

“No, not now. * I told him if he did I’d slit his bloody 
throat. He used to try and sing out in the daytime, tryin* 
to ’tract attention, so I gagged him like >ou said. Now when 
1 take the gag orf, he clon’t say notliin’, just groans. He’s a 
bag of bloody bones and keeps whimpeiin’ and groanin’, and 
he’s crawlin’ with lice. Keeps askin’ for his girl friend and 
for a priest. I told him no decent woman or priest wguld 
have anythin’ to do with him. If you lea\e him there much 
longer. I’ll kick his bloody guts in, fair dinktim, I will.” 

The kidnapping of Arthur Stacey liad been completely 
successful. The police cab that had made chase was soon 
outpaced, and One-eyed-Tomniy had taken his prisoner to a 
pre-arranged hiding place until nightfall. Then they trans- 
ferred Stacey to Tommy’s house. 

Stacey’s bloody head was roughly hathed, and the fact that 
he was suffering from concussion ignored. As the weeks 
went by he was reduced to a gibbering lunatic. 

Nothing appeared in the press about the incident except 
periodical announcements that the C'arnngbush tote case could 
not l)e heard l>ecause the mam crown witness had disappeared 
my.steriously. Finally the case had been struck out. The |>olice 
searched without avail : Sergeant IVvlin from ‘Carrinebu^h 
and a city delcotive known to l>a\id tlarsitlc were in chai 
of the search 1 
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John West drummed the table with his fingers thouglit fully. 
“I suppose we’d better get rid of him. It's too risky to keep 
him tiiere, all right.” 

“Why don’t I just hit him over the head, put him in a bag 
with some hea\y stones, and chuck 'im in the Yarra, Jack?” 

‘'Too dangerous. Anyway, I don't W’ant that on my 
conscience when I’m going on my honeymoon,” John West 
replierl. lie .seemed to ponder the problem calmly as if con- 
sidering how mo.st effectively to dispose of a can of rubbish 
or Something equally unimportant and quite imper.sonal. ‘‘That 
ship th.it Mill said we could .shanghai him to Europe on I'H’l 
in again, is it?” 

‘‘Xo lUit come to think of it, a ship arrived with some 
‘snow’ the other day. I hear the captain would do a job like 
thi>> ” 

'1 he following Wednesday at dawn, Arthur Stacey, specially 
shaved and die^.^ed fur the occasion, was taken on board a 
ship — a little tiading vessel with a cut-throat captain and 
cievv, which tiavelled the world trafficking in drugs and in 
women tor the brothels of the Ea.st, The ship W'as a day out 
at sea hefoie .'stacey, shivering without food or water in the 
dirty hold among the rats, realised that it was not bound for 
the holiday port of Queenscliff, as he had been told. 

In the view of the ship’s captain, Stacey was quite insane. 
He was, as well, a snivelling nuisance who, the one-eyed man 
had .said, \va.s never to return to Australia, ‘even if you have to 
murder the bloody pimp.’ .So when Stacey contracted malaiia 
in the tropics he was promptly thrown overboard to the sharks. 

'I’he day .Stacey died, John West and Nellie Moran boarded 
a ship, after their marriage at St. Joseph’s, bound for an 
idyllic honeymoon in New Zealand, during which John West 
forgot that .Stacey had ever existed. 



CHAPTER 4 


**The gangster e.rntr by fjiiwg bribes and licit* on 
election day to the politicians — Michael Gold. 

Hl^N Jnhn West returned from 
his lunieyinoon he found an 
undent message auaiting him at, 
the tote: Mr. Da\id Clarside had 
phoned and wished to see him 
immediately on hi'^ arrival. This 
must I e important: (iaiside had 
n< \er contacted him before. 

W cst had been nearer to hap- 
piness than e\er lie fore. 1 1 is per- 
sonality was in the process of 
bieakinti u]» into compai tments ; 
th.e vompaiiment that accom- 
pani(*<l Aellie Moian to New 
Zcalaml was benign and likeable enough. Nellie found her 
mi.sgi\ings about the mani.ige e\ a] mating. They travelled 
hotels in Wellington and AiuKland. and \isited the strange 
hot-water ‘springs and bubbling ciaters at Rotorua. 1hey went 
to both galloping and trotting ia<e meeiings. and John West 
was please4l to leain that his fame as a bookmaker had spread 
to New Zealaml. 

"I he passionate intimacy of the honeymoon purged his 
M)irit : he found himself nullowing a litile. Not that lie repented 
of .uiNthing he had done; John West was not gi\cn to re\erie 
or to taking slock of his life. Ills tlunights always ic\ol\e<l 
around the present an<l futuie. 

(larside granted him an int(‘i\i(W’ .is soon as he arrived at 
the oHice. “In >our absence, nou ha\e had a nairow' escaj)e, 
Mr. W'est/* (larside began, pioceeiling immediately to 
march the room. “A Bill to define a place kept for gaming 
purposes and to prohibit all illegal betting was brought before 
l*arlianient by the Attoniex-tieiieial. \ oung Isaac Isaacs, who 
is a legal man, made a veiy go*)d jiib of tiaming the legislatuin 
In introducing the Bill, he said, inter u/iu. that illegal gambling 
had giowu to alarming piopoitions in the Colony; that the 
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Gaming Act was inadequate. The Bill was aimed, he said, at 
giving the police pow er to deal effectively with gaming houses 
and street betting.” 

At this stage, John West, who had opened his mouth to 
speak se\eral times, asked anxiously: ”And did the Bill go 
through 

^ATter a heated debate, it was defeated by one vote. One 
vote, Mr. West! And but for my good offices with several 
Liberal, and two Conservative members, it would have been 
passed. I think, Mr. West, tliat you had better keep your eye 
on the gentlemen at Parliament House. Most of the I^abour men 
and Libel als opposed the Bill, but the Conservatives would 
like to have gambling kept as the pieserve of the rich, and they 
may try again to get the Bill through. They will tell the 
electors : 'thousands ina\ be starving, but, after all, we did close 
the Jackson Street tote.* *' 

jolin W’est was about to assert that they would never close 
the Jackson Street tote, but Garside continued to talk and walk^ 
waving his arms like a windmill. ”J3y the way, Isaacs gave a 
vivid desciiption of your premises. Very interesting, very 
ingenious. I must come out one day and look the fortress over.” 

Garside ceased his pacing and faced John West like a 
schoolmaster, pointing his forefinger, puckeiing his bushy eye- 
brows and waggling his beard. "Also, young man, you will 
need to be very wary of the gaming police in future.” 

‘‘Tve got ten or twelve detectives on the pay-roll; suicly 
they wouldn't have the cheek,” John West snapped. 

'*Aha, Mr. \\>st. It is easy to begin bribing people, but 
there is no end to it. Before the beloved old Commissioner 
finally resigns, he intends appointing David OTlahcrty as head 
of the gaming police, O’Flaherty would be about as easy to 
bril)c as a statue of George Washington !” 

“I w^arn you also to turn your attention to politics,” Garside 
continued. "You are a moderately rich man, and daily glow 
richer. Though you may not be aware of it, any rich man can 
e»ccit cither direct or indirect influence over Parliament, wdiich 
exists to serve the needs of the rich. I warn you, also, though 
this may not be immediately important, to tighten up your 
precautions against police raids. OTIaherty was behind this 
Bill It was he who suggested to the Attorncv-General that the 
Act needed amending.” 
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Garside walked around the table, picked up a paper-knilfe, 
and dramatically pointed it at John West. “Be warned; Mr.' 
West. I tell you categorically tliat your tote sliop will be under 
fire from O'Flaherty and from Parliament House, before ^ou 
arc much older. Be warned ! Be prepared !" 

David Garside accompanied John West to the door without 
giving him opportunity to comment. “I am behind tin/e, Mr; 
West. I have offered to defend a poor woman who has murdcredJ 
her twin babies. The poor children would Invc star\ed to 
death had slie not, in her despair, ended their misery. Poor 
soul, I must W'ln her acquittal" He stood with the door ajar 
and shook his head sadly. “Sometimes, Mr. West, I wish I 
were a politician instead of a law>er; then I should hold an 
enquiry into the causes of poverty, discover who caused poverty, 
and liang them all Hang them all ! Ah, but those are idle 
words. I was a Liberal Member for many years, but there 
seemed nothing I could do, but make speeches, very good 
speeches, of course, but merely words." He shook his head 
again, then rushed to the hat-stand and took his top-hat and 
walking cane. “But you are detaining me, Mr. West. 1 must 
away to this poor woman." 

As John West walked towards the stairs to descend to the 
ground floor, Garside ran past him, his beard bobbing up and 
down as he mumbled to himself : “Davie Garside will sa\e this' 
unfortunate wretch from the scaffold!" 

As he reached the top of the stairs ten }arda ahead of John 
West, he turned dramatically and waved his cane. “Kcnicmbcr,- 
Mr. West! Be warned! Be piepared!" With these few words, 
he fled down the stairs two at a time with his coat-tails fl>ing, 
holding his top-hat on with one hand and waving his canc with 
the other. 

As John West w’alked home to rarringbiish, breathing in 
slowly through his nose for eiglit paces, and out through his 
mouth for the next eight pa^'es (he had read in “The i'anuly 
Doctor" that this was nio'^t l»eiieficial ), his thoughts turned to 
plans to meet this new tin cat to Ins pQ\ver. i\ threat to his 
power led him to spin the so\eieii;n to Brogan, to bribe Devlin 
and the city detectives, to c<niMiU Giarside, and hiilie and 
intimidate witnes.ses. Now a threat to his power set him thinking 
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of tlie need for political inftuencc. Now, as before, be had to 
plan to extend his [K)wer in order to maintain and protect it. 


The year of Tederation, 1901, was a momentous one for the 
colony ot Victoria. On the first day of January it l>ecame the 
State of Victoria in the Commonwealth of Australia. For 
John W^cst, the year was to prove momentous because he turned 
to politics as a source of power. 

l*re\iously, he had taken little interest in politics. Votini; 
was not compulsory, so he had not even botheied to vote at 
election time. He had gi\en several donations to the Carrin^- 
biish labour League in tlie late nineties, as a matter of hu.siness. 

Aside from horse racini^;, from which he derixccl his main 
income, his interests were tew. He did not dance, smoke, drink 
or play billiards; he rarely went to concerts or \ariety shows. 
The only two hooks he had read in his life were his mother’s 
inc<lical Ijook and a grammar he had borrowed fnmi Ikirney 
Kohiiison. His literary diet consisted of newspapers, of which 
he rarely read anything outside the sporting pages and the 
“I’olice Intelligence” columns. He had given up playing foot- 
ball >cars hefoie: he had not lieen a good pla)cr, and it wa.s 
unbecoming to a man of weabb to suffer the indignity of being 
<lropped out of the team every so often. He liked walking 
and swimming, but these pursuits he followed as adjuncts to 
^health and* cleanliness. 

The recreations he liked best w^rc watching football 
matches and prize fights. The Carringbush Football Club had 
no more generous patron nor enthusiastic su|>porier. In the 
winter, he would occasionally alisent himself from the tote on 
.'Saturday afternoons to attend the matches. If Carringbush 
‘made the finals,' he wTiuld bet heavily on their chances, 
usually taking the precaution to ‘deaden’ some of the players 
in the opposing side beforehand. If a good piize-figlit was on 
an\ where in Mellxiiirne, Jolin West would almost invariably 
be seen at the ringsirle. The more fdood and hair that flew the 
better he enjoyed himself. 

However, by the evening of tfic polling for the election of 
the first f'ommonw'calth Parliament of Australia, John West 
harl definitely added politics to Iiis interests. 
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“'Ow d'yer think he’ll go, Jack?” Sugar Renfrey asked 
him as they walked towards the city to awaic the results which 
were to be posted outside the ollice of the A(je newspaper. 

don’t think he’ll win the seat, Sugar. Anyw^ay, one man 
in the I'cderal Parliament is not much use. It’s the State 
l*ailiament that I’m interested in; it controls the gaining laws.'' 

'I'he man under discussion was the independent Liberal 
candidate for the electorate which included Carringbush. The 
candidate W’as an estate agent with political ambitions who 
gambled on the tote by teletilionc. W lu n John W’est heard that 
lie intended ‘going in for politic'^.’ he olteied to sign his 
iu»m Illation paper and pa\ hi^s election deposit and expenses. 
"I he man nominatetl against the I ahor caiuhdate, hut as the 
campaign proceeded he appemled the words ‘true friend o£ 
Lalior’ to his title at the suggestion of his backer, who soon 
recognised that a man needed to get the majority of the working 
meirs votes to win in an iiidustiial aica. 

“Well, Jack, w^hy didn’t ver wait till the State elections?'* 
Sugar asked, lie wore a gaud> clieck suit, highly polished 
siloes, and a boxer hat angled oven* one ear, and smoked a big 
cigar. Renfrey possessed all the faiill'^ of men who grow up 
amid scjualor and poverty, and none of iheii virtues. He had 
t**^tablishcd a large connection for the tote at the railway 
woikshops. He fawned on John \\ est like a faithful dog. His 
subservience and flattery were essential to the ego of his 
emi»loyer. He had been chosen to become a member of the 
Carringbush H'lhor League, aiul tinn it into an instrument 
with which John West could begin his chive for political 
influence. 

“I told you before. He was keen to tand; and this cam- 
paign will get him known and give him a belter chance of 
vv inning the State seat.” 

“I get ycr, Jack. Good move, too.” 

Suddenly Sugar screwed up his face in pain and, grabbing 
one foot in his hands, hopped around like a cat on hot bricks. 
“C an’t WT get a tiain, Jack? Me feet is givin’ me hell in these 
1100 shoes.” 

“The exercise is good for you. Sugar,” John West replied, 
sto[>ping and watching Sugar’s antics with mild amusemenl^ 
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•‘You don't do enough walking, that's your trouble. BcsideS| 
wc'vc plenty of time.’' 

don't see no sense in walkin’ when there’s trains passin* 
all the time,” Sugar persi^^ted. 

As they reached the outskirts of the city, turned into Collins 
Street, and w'alked down the hill. Sugar brightened up. "lie 
oughta win. Jack, the way we helped 'im. We cheeied and 
clapped at his meetin's, and heckled at the opposition ineetin’s. 
We canvassed the whole ilectiut gettin’ people to \ote for 'im, 
and spread stories that the f^bor man w'as a Fieemason that 
no Catholic could ^ote for. To-day we guv out TJow to vote' 
tickets at all the podin* booths. He oughta win, Jack, after all 
we done for hm.’' 


'Tie won't win. Sugar, I told you that. The labor man 
wdll win; then hell ha\e to le^gn the Carnngbush '^eat in the 
State House, then our man can become the I-iibor candidate. I 
want }ou to get moie of v ui men into tlie local I J'Oi I eague 
to make sine he gets the rndoisement at the State b} -election. 
Labor is the coming I'aity.” 

"I’ll do that, Jack, don’t w’orry. I’ve got dozens of blokes 
all readied up to join the local league, and other I eagiies 
around our way, too. But nio«^ta the Lahoi candidates ain’t no 
good to you. Jack. Take this bloke that’s standing against our 
man now^; 'e wouldnt take a bribe, or suppoit the tote, nor 
nothin'. The Tiades 'All and the Tocsin newspaper aie 
tightenin’ things up.” 

"Yes, but there are some Labor men who’ll support me. 
Take that young fella who writes for the Jocsin, Ashton, he’s 
a true Labor man, }et he says gambling should not be the 
preserve of the rich, I hear. I'm going to run him for I*ar- 
liament at the State elections next year. But one candidate at 
a time is no good. People vote for a partv more than for a 
man. And ma)be we can get the right men standing for Labor 
in spite of the Tocsin and the Trades Hall ” 

As John We^t prophesied, his candidate was defeate^^ e 
Labor man w'on John West then turned to the I.ahor 
ment as a source of power. 

John West w^as not an imaginative man' noihmt' tu 
his consciousness until it had bearing on liis rise u 
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then he set out to bend it to his own purpose. He knew little 
of the history, policy or nature of tlie Australian Labor Party. 

In Victoria, it was formed in 1890 under the name 
*Tolitical Labor Council,” during the disillusionment which 
followed the defeat of the Maritime strike of that year. It was 
set up by the Trade Unions to run separate Labor candidates 
at elections. Labor must win power in the Parliament because 
l*arliament had invariably sided with the employers in indus- 
trial disputes: that was the growing opinion in the Trade 
Union Movement. The Political Labor Council ran candidates 
in industrial areas throughout the nineties, and by 1901, when 
it became part of the Australian I-abor Party, there were 
lourteen Labor members of the \’ictorian Parliament. Their 
ix)licy points were similar to those of some Liberal members: 
an eight-hour day, industrial arbitiation, exclusion of Asiatics, 
early closing of hotels, etc. 

But, rather than fight for the working men who elected 
tliem, these Labor politicians acted in general too much like 
Liberals, ifo disappointed was the Trades Hall Council that, 
in 189Cb it pa'^sed a resolution refusing permission for them 
to attend Council meetings. Some 1 abor politicians were 
attacked as “expediency-mongers, ci aw ling into Parliament on 
the hacks of the working men, and then becoming independent.” 

In 1901, the Labor Party drew up a pledge binding all 
Labor politicians to vole as a bloc on i^^ues affecting trade 
unionist^ and working men generally. No man could be 
endorsed a I-abor candidate unless he signed this pledge. 

The first Labor members of Parliament were former trade 
union leaders, many of whom had looked on trade unionism 
as a career, and viewed their entry inco Parliament as well- 
earned promotion. But, by the end of the nineties, middle-class 
men witli political ambitions turned to the Labor Party as a 
stepping stone to a seat in* Parliament. In the years that 
followed, many shopkeepers, lawyers, fanners, estate-agents 
and the like, became l-abor politician n. 

But John W’est knew none of tlie^e facts. He merely set 
out Id uuc the Labor Party for his own purposes. 

★ 

At the end of Jackson Street, farthe'^t from the city, a line 
of hills rises steeply from the oppo^ite bank of the Yarra 
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River. Already, in the first }ears of the century, rich men 
lived in great, oniate mansions which stood along the hills 
looking down across tlie rner, as though in silent gloating, on 
the squalid little dwellings of the poor in Carringbush. 

One of the mansions was a white, two-storied building 
with three large pillars in fiont. It stood in spacious, well-kept 
grounds with fine, laige pine trees lising behind it. One 
morning, as the hour approached eight o’clock, John W'est 
walked briskly thiough its double gate and down the hill 
towards Carringbush. 

John \\ est had taken his place among the rich across the 
river. After his marnage, he had moved with Nellie into this 
grand mansion, leaving her mother behind the shop in Jackson 
Street. But mansions cannot en*'iire happiness for their 
occupants : tension and unhappiness had entered this one. 

Nellie was beaiing her first child. If only she weren’t so 
moody and complaming of the pam and suflfeiing, John West 
W'as thinking. Anvone would imagine she was the only woman 
who e\ ei had a hab> ! 

Since her piegnancy she had become nervy and petulant, 
and had lo'^t her phvMcal attiaction for him. He was fed up 
with her moods and complaints. lie had told her so at 
'breakfast, and bounced *out ot the house. She had a mansion 
and servants, and everv thing sjie wanted. She had better stop 
eternally complaining of tlie moining sirkness and the pangs of 
carrving a child; and stop piving mlo his affaiis and listening 
to runioiii s, too. 

As he walked down the hill and across the bridge, he 
pushed Nellie fiom his mind. '1 hough a tram was ready to 
depait fioni the tei minus, he v\alke<l past it and along Jackson 
Street towanU the tote, lie had inipoitant business on his 
mind. A chance to make am thing up to £50,(XX), on a 
cei taint} at that, at least 1 he Citneial ‘^aid it w^as a ceitainly. 

The General was a trainer an<l manager of cyclists. l.ast 
week he had infoimcd John W e^'t that the Austral Wheel l\ace 
could be won, providing uotain piecautions were taken befoie- 
hand, by a cvclist against vchose chances the bookmakers were 
prepared to la^ ten or liiteen to one. The famous Iiish- 
Ameiican c}clist, Bliigger l*ete Manson, was to be set to win 
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the great race. The General was bringing him' to see John 
West at nine o'clock this morning. 

Most people considered Manson to be the greatest cyclist ] 
of all time, but he was now past his i>rinie ; he was in his 
forty-second year, and age was sapping his s[)eed and stamina* 
His sensational career was nearing its end. The sports writers 
were saying that Plugger was ‘too old.' 

Before coming to Australia in 1895, Manson had defeated 
all comers in America and l‘Tiroi>c, in races from one mile to 
six days. Not only had he been the s[)ccdiest and strongest 
rider, but he knew more tricks than his rivals — more ways 
of ‘jamming’ and ‘chopping,’ more ways of bringing an oppon- 
ent down, in Australia, Man.soii had a long string of successes^ 
including victory over the Australian champion in match races. 
Then misfortune overtook him. A rival cyclist ‘chopped* 
him. Plugger rode after him when the race had finished 
and punched him on the nose. His disqualification for two 
months caused him to miss the “Austral*’ of 1896, which 
he had set himself to win. He was disappointed. To win the 
world’s greatest cycling event became the ambition of his life. 

Every'one talked about Plugger Pete Manson, amazed at 
Ins .speed, strength and daring, and his introduction of pedal 
clips (what w^ould happen if he fell?; and hard-pumped tyres 
(they would surely burst !). ^ 

Plugger Pete knew^ all the devices for making money out 
of cycling, lie had been guilty more than once of rigging a 
race. 

In 1897, Manson w^as disqualified for twelve months, and 
again could not com[x?te in the Austral W heel Race. He 
<lei)arted for America in disgust, but returned in 1899, lured 
back to achieve the victory he now most wanted. r>ut success 
evaded him, and the money he had made dwindled to nothing. 

Manson was a gambler. He had been known to sit up all 
night playing poker for high stakes; then, after a few hours* 
sleep, go out and win a big cycle race. He gambled heavily 
on cycling. Hardly a race was run in which he competed 
unless he i)acked himself or some other competitor to win. 
W'herever he went he gathered around him gamblers, touts and 
hangers-on. 
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Manson and The Geneml arrived punctually at John West's 
bilice in Cummin’s Tea Shop. Since Manson’s return to 
Australia, The General had been his trainer and manager, and 
he was mighty proud to be associated with the great Plugger 
Pete, He introduced Manson with a flourish. 

“This,” he said in a deep bass voice, ‘‘is Plugger Pete 
Manson” Then, as if a ventiiloquist were in the room, he 
continued in a high-pitched, squeaky voice; “We have come to 
discuss that business I mentioned to >ou.” 

The sudden change in the pitch of his voice sounded 
comical, but John West and ^Man^^on were used to the idio- 
syncrasies of the vocal choids which had led to The Gcneial’s 
dismissal from the tote when the telei:>hone replaced the pigeon 
service from the racecoiiise. 

John West and Manson shook hand*?. The cyclist was 
above medium height and of poweifiil build lie had walked 
from the door with a stilted i^ait. It seemed as if every muscle 
in his body was moulded foi c} cling. He was well iiigged-up 
in a black overcoat but woie no hat. His light brown b.ur 
was speckled v\ith grey about the temples, and tut shoit wuth 
a fringe falling down o\cr his lorehead. His was a tiue 
gambler’s face, stolid and impas*'Ue. 

When they were seated, John West said: “W^ell, gentlemen, 
what is the pioposition'^” 

The General leaned forward with an air of gieat import- 
ance. He w’as a little rotund man, with a red face and a small, 
upturned nose. He wore a black, high-crowned hat turned 
up all round, and generally looked a little ridiculous. However, 
he was reputed to be second to none as a trainer and masseur. 

“W^ell, it's this way, Jack,” he said, this time beginning 
in falsetto and falling to bass as he went on. “It can be fixed 
for Iduggci lo win the Au'-li.d. 'I he bookits aic volumes o])tn. 
They’ve got Plugger Pete at ten and fifteen to one.” After 
this sustained effort in bass voice, Tlie Cieneral went up to 
falsetto ag.iin. ts he .iddul shrtwdl): “If the commission i’ 
worked properly, }ou’ll make a fortune ” 

John West had learned that it paid in an interview of this 
kind to ask questions, to do little talking, and to take advantage 
of his penetiating stare, which he now focused on The 
General. 
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"Are you sure the race can be fixed 

"As easy as failin’ out of bed ..." The General began in 
his best falsetto. 

"Just a minute, General," Manson interrupted in a deepg 
sonorous voice. "This is the point, Mr. West. I could 
probably win this goddam race without fixing it; but 1 want 
to go in for a big kill to get my own back on the bookmakers 
for what they did to me last year. You lieard about that?" 

John West nodded. 

"In cycling, it pays to support the man who could probably 
win anyway," Manson continued^ “and then make sure by; 
giving some of the others a cut." 

John West noticed Manson’s insistence that he could 
probably win anyway, and guessed that he hated to admits 
even to himself, that he was past his prime. "But you’re on 
scratch. You’ll be giving away long starts to some riders^ 
won’t you?" 

"Ah, you don’t want to believe all this goddam paper talk 
about me being too old. 1 can still show these mugs how to 
ride." 

"Plugger’s riding as w'ell as ever," The General intervened 
in falsetto. 

"All right, then, we’ll assume you can win. Where do I 
come in?" John West asked. 

Manson warmed to the plot. "The race is three months 
off, but they’re already betting on it all over Australia. You 
can back me to win w’hat you like: the sky’s the limit. You’ll 
average ten to one for your money, so five tlioiisaiid will win I 
you fifty thousand. But > oil’ll need to s[)iead your money. 
No use trying to put it on in big amounts — the price will 
fall too quickly. All I want i:> a thousand pounds if I win; 
nothing if I lose." 

“A thousand pounds is a lot of money.’’ 

"So is fifty thousand." 

".\nd who pays to fix the otlier riders?" 

"You do, naturally." 

"Seems to me that I'm taking all the risks. How much 
would that cost?" 

“'fo he really certain, w'e’d need to fix a few in the heat, 
a few in the semi-final ; ami in the final, the wliok field, if 
possible. It would cost about a thousand altogcthei." 
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"Supposing someone in the final won’t co-operate, then I 
lose six thousand quid. I'hat’s a lot of money.” 

"I keep telling }oii, Mr. West, that I could win if they 
were all triers.” Maii'^on tappe<l himself on the chest with his 
riglit forefinger. '‘Plugger Pete is not a back number yet* 
fThey’ll find that out ” 

"All right, ril risk it. 111 send agents to every capital city 
in Australia^ and big countiv towns in Victoria. 111 back >ou 
oflf the map. I ll want written leceipts fiom the other rideis^ 
just to be busines^hke. 1 11 inspect them, then destroy them* 
You1l get }our thousand after the race. I’m a man of my 
word; ainonc will tell }ou that.” 

"Caood, Mr. West,” Manson said, rising. His stolid face 
cracked into a rate smile. “And don’t lose any sleep. I couhl 
beat these no\ices with one foot ott the pedal. W^atch out 1 
don’t set a recoid for the lace.” 

★ 

"Cm home, ^er mug! Yer an exploiter of female la1)Ourr* 
Cauliflower Dick’s laucous \uKe boomed like the roar of a l)ull 
abo\e the dm in tlie I .in mgbush 1 own Hall. 

The heckled speaker was the endorsed Labor candidate for 
the Caningbush b\ -election, lie continued his vain effort to 
be heard above the intei jections, the shouting, the whistling. 
If he had been a Conservative or a Lil)eral, there would have 
been no occasion for sui prise that he could not get a hearing. 
At the turn of the cenluix, enthususm for the new ]^U>r 
Party, and bitterness after the deiade of despair, w'ere so deep 
that any politician who opposed a I .ibor candidate could not 
hold a peaceful meeting in a working-class suburb. The 
situation was revcised in this contest because a ‘W^est Candi- 
date’ was opimsing the 1 abor man. 

Silent and calm, John West was sitting in the centre of the 
large, crowded hall He and Sugar Renfrey had organised 
the rowdy demonsti.ation. 

The I.al)or candidate was a big man, who wwe his blue 
suit as though more used to moleskins and flannel. He was 
flushed with anger and determined to .speak. 

The meeting was the la'^t in a bitter campaign, and seemed 
likely to end in a biawl. Moie than five hundred people were 
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present, mainly Labor supporters. But dotted around th^ hall 
in groups, more than a hundred ‘tote’ men kept up a con- 
^tinuous stream of interjections and catcalls, with Cauliflower 
X)ick in the role of jeer leader. 

“Go out, yer mug,” he called again. “Yer an exploiter of 
female labour.” 

Others took up the call, including Piggy, Scotch Paddy, 
One-eyed-Tommy and the Ape. Sugar Renfrey himself was 
«ibsent. ]t \Nould ha\e been indiscreet for a member of the 
l%.abor League to be heard interjecting at a Labor meeting; 
and, anyway. Sugar had left on his honeymoon the day before^ 
alter marr}ing a local giil who had ‘turned a Catholic’ at his 
insistence. Bainey Robinson, too, was absent: he w^as a keen 
l.abor Mipporler, not prepared to jeer at his party, yet not 
prepared to cheer it in the presence of John West, 

As the din subsided a little, the man on the platform 
f^houted : “l*he clieap labour referred to by the interjector is the 
fine }oung women who ha\e \olunteered to assist my candida- 
ture -- the l^ibor candidatuie — by gi\ing out leaflets ...” 

“And keepin’ men out of a job!” Cauliflower Dick shouted 
back. 

“These men are living on the proceeds of the illegal tote, 
il'hey are raising the sectarian issue.” The speaker got these 
plirascs in amid renewed uproar. (Groups of men began 
ihouting abuse at eavh other across the seats. 

John West was not jileased with the drift of events in the 
campaign. A\ ith the assistance of Sugar Renfrey and other 
Mippoiters, he b.ul obtained the Labor endorsement for his 
man without a ballot being taken. The Tocsin exposed the 
move an<l demande<l a ballot. A democratic ballot was subse- 
<|uently bold, and Jobn AN'e^^t’s man defeated. He then began 
to style liiinself a ‘selected’ Labor candidate. The tactic con- 
fused main people. Sugar and his band of helpers raised the 
religious issue, and advised Catholics to vote for the man who 
‘kicked with the right f(X)t.’ 

"I'hcn the I^alnir candidate issued a leaflet exposing this 
deceit of the electors, “the unprincipled use of bigotiy^” and 
the “lioodle and bullving” of the “illegal tote operators.” This 
seemed to have tinned the tide in favour of the official Traitor 
candidate. Enraged, John West had given an advertisement to 
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the pai^rs for to-morrow, election day, stating that ‘'all wh<5 
love fair play and justice are earncbtly leqiie^ted not to believe 
the statements circulated . . . 

The speaker waited for the uproar to die down a little, then 
began to make points of Labor policy, only to be greeted by 
Cauliflower Dick’s voice again* ‘ (lo home, >er nuig, we don’t 
want no exploiters of female labour in Parlvment ” John We^t 
had told him the main theme, and he stuck to it monotonously. 

John West noticed Eddie Corrigan sitting in front of 
Cauliflower Dick, and he saw him lean back, and heaid him 
shout at the jeer leader: “Stop singing out in my ear. I've 
come to hear Labor policy. Shut }er mouth, or 1 11 sliut it for 
yer ” 

“You will!” yelled Cauliflowe- Di'k, leaping to his feet 
and thrusting his punch-di'ifigured face cIo>e to Coiiigaa. 
“And wdio are }er goin’ to get to help yer^'* 

“I won’t iiLcd any help/' Coi’i^an 

“Well, see how yer like thi^*' Cauliflower Dick replied, 
and beloie Corrigan could raise hi^ guard, a hard fist Clashed 
on to his nose. Blood spuited o\ei both of them. 

Coriigan and his attacker became lucked in each other’*! 
arms and fell headlong into the aisle. Tl’e front half of the hall 
became a sw’arming, sw*earing mass of fighting men Cauli- 
fiowei Dick was getting more than he bargained for. He and 
Corrigan were on their feet again, toe to toe, punching \igor- 
OLisly. John West’s mob had the weight of CKpeiience on their 
side, and were getting the uppei hand, when seveial policemen 
batoned their way into the stiuggling rra^s and endea\oured to 
restoie order. John West moved to tlie i»av.k of the hall 

It took some minutes to stop the brawl Noses wete 
bleeding, eyes bunged, and clothes torn when the paiticipants 
resumed their seats, still hurling abuse. 

The speaker began afresh, but persistent interjections made 
5t necessary to close the meeting early Outride the hall 
l^^iated arguments started, an<l Cauliflower Dick, sporting a 
black eye, offeied a bloody Coriigan out to tight. The inMtation 
was accepted, but the police intervened. 1 he working men stood 
in clusters arguing the pros and coii'* of tlie tainpaigu, and there 
w'cre a lew skirmishes. 
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As John West departed, Eddie Corrigan pushed a leaflet 
into his hand. Reaching the first street light he began to read 
it. It called on the workers of Carringbush to “close theii: 
ranks” in support of the endorsed candidate, who had signed 
the Labor Pledge. Tlie leaflet, which claimed to be a reprint 
of an article from the Tocsin, pointed out that some I^boi: 
politicians were sabotaging the local campaign and inferred 
correctly that John West was behind their treachery. 

“Persons who live on the proceeds of an illegal business/* 
John West read, “are uMiig all the wits learnt in long associa-^ 
tion with the nefarious side of life, to introdu<.e Tammany Hall 
tactics into Victorian politics, and to keep the I-alx)r candidate 
out. Men ha\e been cajoled to promise their votes to a man 
who happens to be I'f the same religion. P>eer money, personal 
friendship, threat business pressure and lies of ever}' colour 
have Ijcen used ... * 

He crumpled up the leaflet and threw it savagely into the 
gutter. “Cuise the nloody '1 ocsin moh,” he muttered. 

lUit in .^i»iie of the 'blooely Tocsin mob,' his candidate 
nairowh won the ‘^eat aiid became the fii^t ‘\\ man' to 
enter Parliament. 

On Saturda> morning, a foi might later. Sugar Uenfrey 
rushed headlong into the tote >aril, wa\mg the current issue 
of the Tocsin, and charged breathlessly into Jolin We>t’s office. 

“Jack! lack!" he shouted. “This rocshi's a bloody snag. 
Red ot! TJsten ! It says ‘llie Victorian I'olice Force, by an 
ex-member.’ Listen to this bit . . . '* 

He fumbled for his glasses, ])iit them on. squinted his 
crooked eye and read gravely : “A constable, wdio had once 
raided West’s tote successfully, receued a bullet wound one 
'night. It was reported that a burglar hail shot him. The 
drtectives who set out to arrest the would be murderer did not, 
as far as we know, ever catch up with him, but the Tocsin . . . ” 

John West, who had listene<l w ith a «^row 1 on his face, 
snatched the paper from Sugar's hands and began reading 
hurriedly and disjointedly. “Two other det^ i.ti\ e<= were charged 
with perjury on no other evidence than tliat of John West and 
his cousin . . • 
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Where are they getting all this information from^ John 
West thought. This is bad ! 

“ . . . Superintendent Brown said, when handing over to 
Detective O’Flaherty: T wish you luck. When you get an 
Act of Parliament authorizing you to enter eveiy house in 
Carringbush with a pick-axe and a moitar you may be able to 
catch Jack West.' ” 

Act of Parliament ! In a Labor paper, too. I’ll have to dd 
Something about this. 

“ . . . Bumour has it that the correspondence between the 
two detectives and the head of the Department would prove 
most interesting reading to any enterprising Member of Parlia- 
ment who might consider himself in a iX)sition to enlighten 
both the Parliament and the public . • . They have been 
dealt with for having had the impertinence to catch the 
honourable John West, it was alleged, in the very act of bribing 
a w'itness. One of them has been transferred to the country 
and the other discharged on the flimsiest pietcxt." 

John West read through the article. "An ex-membdr of 
the Police Force. I w'onder who the bell it could be?" he 
muttered. lie never discoveied that the article was written 
by none other than Detective Williams, now stationed in a 
distant countiy centre. 

John W est w'as enraged, but as he calmed down a little, a 
thought which had often cros.sed his mind lately asserted 
itself. I must, in future, support only endorsed Labor candi- 
dates. And take steps to silence the bloody paper ! 

★ 

"We can’t get Mick Laver to run dead, Jack. Says he's 
backed hisself.” 

Sugar Kenfrey took a butt of a cigar from his mouth 
and spat out a soggy piece of the frayed end. 

"But he’ll only have himself backed for about a hundred 
quid. Offer him three hundred. \\ e can’t have him mucking 
up the business. I stand to lose a packet if Pliigger Pete 
gets beat, and Laver could beat him. Pete’s slipped, you know 
that." 
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^ ''It’s no J2:ooc1, Jack ; I oflfered I-aver four hundred, but he 
said he wouldn't deaden hisself for four million.” 

”T)id he?” 

“Yair. Says the game is bein’ ruined by big gamblers and 
crofA' races.” 

John West, Sugar and The General were walking from 
Carringbiish tf) the Mell)ourne Cricket Ground to see the final 
of the 1901 Austral \\ heel Race. 

“Does lie?” John West said in the quiet, measured tone 
that Sugar had come to know meant ruthless measures. “Well, 
fix him! l"ix him properly I Tip him off! Fix it with the others 
to run him over the fence.” 

“Might be trouble. Jack. There’s rumours about already 
that the race is rigged for Manson. The hookies are moanin* 
’cause he’s iK'en backed to od(K on, and they can't lav any other 
riders.” 

“I said to fix leaver. .*^ee the others and him!” 

“Don't worry, Jack.” The General started in falsetto. 
“T.ea\e that to old I’liigger. lie knows the tricks.” Dropping 
to basso, he ad<led: “And remember, he’s riding well. His 
times in the heat an<l semi-linal have been good.” 

is well handicap]>c<l, and he’s in good nick. If you 
ask me, Tlugger I’ete will never catch him. You tell Malison to 
see that Laver is fixed. He can't get away with this.” 

'riiev walked the rest of the journey in silence. 

^\ hen thev arrived at the ground. The (iencial departed to 
attend to his duties. John West called after him: “Don't forget 
what 1 told you!’’ Then lie snapped at Sugar ReiiJ'iey: “You 
aii<l 'I'he ( Icneral messe<l this up properly.’’ 

“It ain’t our fault, Ja«'k. We did our best. Am wav. I’lugger 
IVle is at the top of his form, lie could win if they were 
all triers, let alone vvith oiiJv one trier.” 

“Do vou think I'd have sjient a thousand quid, and laid 
odds to nothing to oriicials, if I thought he could win with a 
tu'ld of triers? If tlie race was <hiikum, leaver vvouhl v\iii it. 
IMugger Pete can’t give him 250 yards start. The point is 
you’ve made a mess of it, as iiMial. The papers aie talking 
about l)ril)es and race rigging.” 

“W’hat do }cr e.xixict. Jack? They’ve woke up, but it ain't 
my fault.” 

“W'e won’t strike trouble, anyway. I gave a donation of 
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£500 to the Club last week. IVe got most of the officials fixed. 
But I don't like all these rumours, and I don’t like Laver being 
a trier.’' 

Tlie Grreral ran up breathlessly and said in varied tones: 
•'We’ll fix him this time, Jack. TIie\ 11 ti\ to giNe him the 
shouMer at :ne start and bring him dowiu and if they can’t 
they're to pocket him. If he get^ a break like he did in 

the heat, they’re going to lca\e him in front on his own and 
take it in tn:n<? to pace Plugger Pete up to him. riugger won’t 
ha\e to take a tuin of pace, he’ll ju'^t lla^e to sprint home." 

“Piut .'•.][ posin’ they can’t catch La\cr. None of this 
lea\ing him :n fiont. Fix him!*' 

Forty t’" •r-'and people attended, but sex era! giandistands 
and a 5j»a'ious i.>uter ground eaMl\ accommoilatcil them. The 
track aM<l gviund xxere in excellent conditkm, although many 
cycling men fiill argued that tlxe grass track was dangerous, 
being too ^llpper^• and not sufliciemly ‘banKcd.' 

liookirakers caliei! tl^e olds. The cioud seethed with 
cxciteiiient. The men wore all manner of clothes of the day: 
dark suns v ith boxer-hats or light suit> v. ith straw hats. 
There ueie moustaches of all shapes and size^. The few 
women long diesses, big hats with lealhcis in them, and 
carried sun»'i*ades 

John Wc^-t and Sugar took up a position near the finishing 
line. 

At the appointed time sixteen iklei'N for the Austral Final 
came out to the track amid cheers. They wheeled their 
bikes t(j the •‘taiting point and, aftei their plioU>giaphs were 
taken, the pu^heis got ready to get tlie.n on their way. The 
riders wo’e coloured short -slec \ al guern>e\s and black woollen 
shorts. A huge numbered squaie i>f caluo hung low on each 
man's back. 

“Wehe Parted bad, Jack!*' 

'‘Ib>w do \ou mean.'" 

'’'file Te-t cricket. I see T;um{»er i^ t*ut f(»r two,” Sugar 
re]>lied. pniniing oxer his ^hollldc*J at tlic sr(uebc»ard, which 
showed pi.-gie-^ixe scores of the I e>t match being plaxed in 
S\dne\ bfiween England and Australia. John West did not 
e\en l«*oi a ound. lie had at •'take in the Austral 

and didn't ^aie who won the Test match. 
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The starter’s pun sounded. 

Before the held had gone half a lap a riiier iieilalled 
desperately from the mi<l(lle of the field and pushed, up inside 
•Mick La\er, lurched, aiul pa^e him a flick with his elbow. 
l-a\er’s machine I»egan to wobljle. The ciowd gasped. lie went 
back to the middle of the hthl, bat by some miracle nt skill or 
luck did not fall. The riders in front clapped i n tlie pace, 
and before f^\er gathered speed again he vva^. back with 
Manson, who was being nui^td along !>> the uar 1 • :\ h. 

Then came a loar txntfment as La\er, v It’ a tei rifle 
sprint, went loimd il e r>ld and diew up to the Ic i i they 

passed the tinidr'ng lire t'^e time lound 

I.a\er iivle Me a 1 ['0'‘^cs‘‘ed. He knew* •' v that he 

must lead or be tipped c»\er. \Tid *^0 for kip aft'^T g lC ling lap 
he pedalled headlong, leaking his own pace. With two 

laps to go he "till led r } .o^tv \ards and was si’o" i*v 1 o signs 
id weakening I he c rw 1 was fi antic with excitcn cut . . . 
the whining wheds, tie loiiragtoiis man in font t ’ ^ng to 
steal the race, and the idlers Ijchind taking it m t’ln^s to |)ace 
tlif* bunched iidd \\\y to the leader, dliiec cxdists we c I eaten 
olt bv the rt'T-ord l)ic«ikii.g pace. 

With a lap and a half to go, T a\ei was still twent' \aids 
in front., dliiee C}dists enieiged fioni the hiinc 1, riding 
desperately, dhe two fieshest men weie caii\ing Man'*»M alter 
the runaway. l-a\er seemed to be tinng l»ut flashed pa^t John 
West and Sugar, ^tlll fifteen }ards m fiont. 

“They won’t catch him! They won't latch hirr* It Man- 
son loses this, look out! You’ll ne\er get another penn\ out 
of me; neither will The GeneraP” John West shouted at 
Sugar. 

“They’ll catch him, Jack,” Sugar shouted back “He’s 
tirin’ now’.” 

“He’s gi\ing himself a bicather. lle’^ still got a sprint left 
in him.” 

“Kut Manson’s fiesh. He’s hem cariied all the wa\, 
Sugar replied with more confidence than lie tdt. ^ 

The men pacing Maason wilted, an I Plugger Pete not^ 
satisfied with the way he was bruU mg the gap, wont lonnd 
them and after the lea<ler, who stood iulwten him and his 
ambition to win the Austral befoie he irti»ed^ He crept 
closer — within a length with hall .1 I 'i# t«» go. d s Man-^on 
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of five years before would have sw ept past Laver as though he 
were stationary, but only the will to win kept his sturdy legs 
matching those of his ri\al now. 

‘‘Pillager's lost his dash," John West shouted. 

‘‘He’s got him. Jack, I tell yev." 

“Xut }et! Laver can still' sprint; he’s had a breather." 

As John West spoke, Manson crept up on the outside 
within half a length and looked a sure winner. Then La\cr 
dropi)ed his head low over the wide handle hais, and put his 
last ounce of energy and courage into a sprint for the line. 
Man<;on was ready and sprinted simultaneously, but La\er 
rode like a demon. He seemed to gain a few' inches. 

John West stood rigid. The crowd yelled itself hoarse 
in a mighty, sustained roar. Manson came again. Plugger 
Pete had had the ride of the race, and he had ridden in a 
hundie<l finishes such as this. He gained suddenly — within 
a wheel, then almost level with fifty yards to go. Momentarily 
it looked as if Laver w'ould hold him, but the strain of the 
gruelling ride told, and he wilted. 

Plugger Pete Manson swept past him to win by a length. 

The crowd cheered wdldly for their idol. Hats soared in 
the air, and hundreds of men \aulted the fence aild surged 
acioss the ground. Mick I^\er was forgotten. The name of 
Plugger Pete was on eteiyone’s lips, \\hen he dismounted, 
sexeial men grasped him and cairied him shoulder-high to the 
front of the members' stand, where he was to he presented to 
the Prime Minister of Australia and the Ciovcrnor of Victoria. 
The band pla}ed "Here the Con(|uering Hero Comes." 

The General wormed his w'ay through the crowd, yelling 
h>sterically in bass and falsetto. Manson turned to him and 
shoufed : “This is the pioudest day in all my career." 

.^iigar Renfiey leapt up and dcjwn like a jumping-jack until 
his bo.\er-hat fell off. He piomptly kicked it high in the air, 
caught it as it descended, then so far forgot himself as to leap 
on John West's back and ride him to the ground. 

"What’d 1 tell yer, Jack.?" he roared. 

John West scramliled to his feet. "Don't be a bloody fool all 
^our life," he snapped, brushing his clothes and flushing with 
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annoyance. “Well have to keep our eyes and ears open. They 
might have to hold an inquiry into thi.s !“ 

I^ilc next day, Plugger Pete Maiison stood beside his bed 
in a city hotel. He ha(l a receipt book and [pencil in one liamk 
a levolver in the other. On the bed was a large pile of 
sovereign‘^. The General was standing near the door. Their 
clothes di^plaved unmistakable signs of having been slept in 
the night before. Then e>cs weic bloodshot. 1'he Cieneral 
was swaying back and lorth a little; his checks weie pulsating^ 
and he kcj)! Iiis bps closed tight, as though hi." tortiiied stomach 
was thieateinng an eruption. attempt at sobiiety made his 
di unken state all the more obvious and comical; but Pltigger 
J*ete. wliose cast-iron constitution was well seasoned to alcoliol* 
.stfHxl .steadily enough, though bis tic was crooked, and his 
wispy hair dishevelled. 

Picscntly, The General diew himself erect with as much 
dignity as his condition would i>ermit and Hung open the door 
with a crasli. J !(» squinted at a piece of paper in his hand, 
and sh()tite<l in his nio'^t pieuing faNctto: “W. Mathieson!” 

The open door levealed a gioiip of nun waiting in tlie 
fxissage wa\. One ste|)[)cd into the 100 m 11^ started a little 
at the sight of the pistol in Manson’s band; but then ap[)ioachcd 
the lK*d as 'I he (leneral slammed the door l»ehind him. 

Mansoii said with an aUoholic fringe on liis voice: “Your 
name is Mathieson, and I agiecd to pav voii eiglitv so\ereigns 
if I on the .Vti^tral 
**Th il’s 1 ighi.” 

‘ Wvll. "ign lure, aiul I II gue \ou the monev 

M.ilhusnii sigiud his ii.iiiK m IIil ucetj»l bot»k. while 
Hugger IVte i (united out the sovereigns with diNobcdicnt 
tingeis. 1 lien, alter The Gencial opened the door, with much 
ftimhling, Mathieson deiKUted. 

This performance was repealed thiitecn limes; vaiied only 
by Tlie (ieneral’s tone of voice, tlie person called and the 
amount of money paid. Then the main actor.s in the scene 
retired to the bar downstairs to continue their celebialion 

This was the first of a series of .strange events which fol- 
low’ed the Austral Wheel Pace of PX)l. The dailv jrape^s 
reported that one rider w^as prepared to make a svv orn statement 
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tfiat the race had been rigged and that he had been approached 
with a bribe to ride dead. 

In spite of John West’s influence among the cycling officials, 
an inquiry was ultimately held, but not until all the bets made 
by him had been settled. Mick T^ver, who had stated his 
willingness to swear that the race was rigged, was refused the 
right to speak at the inquiry, which ended without any action 
being taken. 

The public followed the case with as much intelligence as 
the limited press reports allowed. Cycling enthusiasts became 
convinced that the Austral had been ‘a slanter,* and the spoit 
declined in popularity. 

Then the press made reference to a law suit in which The 
General (Robert Gordon Kitchener being his full name) sued 
Manson for one hundred pounds for alleged breach of contract. 
John West managed to prevent full repoits of the proceedings 
being published, but the public learned that The General 
claimed to have recei\ed only £100 of £2(X) piomised him 
by Manson. It was not generally known, however, that Manson 
was put to the inconvenience of swearing an affidavit stating 
that none of the riders had received any monies from him for 
any consideration whatsoexer in connection with the race. 


During the aftermath of Plugger Pete Manson's victoiy in 
the Austral Wheel Race, John West financed an attenij/t to 
release Richard Bradley from Pentiidge Jail. He did so without 
enthusiasm. He remeinbeied Bradley only vaguely. They had 
attended school togetlier, but as Bradley was some years his 
senior, he had not known him well. He gatheierl that Bradley 
had shown Arthur the ropes in jail, and to this he attributed 
Arthur's determination to get Dick Bradley out. To humour his 
brother, John West had always replied that he would as^i^t in 
the project, if a suitable opportunity arose. 

John West could not appreciate the strange world into 
which a criminal is driven by the flagellator’s lash. Aithur 
West and Richard Bradley were members of that terrible 
fraternfty, the emblem of which is weals on the back. Working 
side by side in thq boot shop at the jail, a deep, sinister afllnity 
bad bound them together. 
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W’hcn Arthur called at the tote to say that everything waa 
••readied up to spring” Bradley and another prisoner, John West 
vacillated. What use could he possibly make of a couple of 
escaped convicts, with prices on their heads? They would tie 
a liability instead of an asset; not worth the risk involved. 

‘'Dick is just the sorta man you need,” Arthur said sullenly. 
”He*s quick with the gun, and he can keep his mouth shut.” 

"111 put up the money — no more,” John West replied 
firmly. “To have my men helping, and Bradley and Wood 
hidden in a tote house, would only draw the police around. 
"Hiey'd suspect you. I'm only doing this for your own good. 
You take my advice, and you'll always keep out of troulde.” 

“I ain’t frightened of the police! Give us the money, then, 
if that's all you're game to do. I want twenty quid for Dick 
and his mate, and fifty quid to pay the two warders who ate 
goin’ to help ’em.” 

Jo’nn West handed him the money without a w’ord. Arthur 
tf' k it hungrily. "I’ll get them out all right. The plan can't 
fa r\e arranged to <5nuiggle the swag into tl^e jail - - two suits 
I'L r’othes, sergette so’s they'll loll up small: a water hag: 1 
loj-e la ider (lluw’ie gcttin’ lu)()hs mridc inside to ii'-c with the 
lak'k' , : aial tucker.” 

‘\\ 1 : t do yju need tucl.er f<n‘? You'll he a’'le to get fo^d 
t( I ^ u \v on't > oil 

1 hut liie\'re goiiT to h’dv* ir-ide the i.iil f ir a d.u or 
t' » "te, whfii iia m oilier tao hloke^ escape 1 l:l^t month, 
tl ' s lot 'iwav ijefoie an} one Iviiew U - tl ev jiist inis'*<*d ’em at 
t(a t’ . <e Well, the} '11 n iss ard his mate at le.i time, 

I ’ i think tiie\ he g onh ^ J'l't lhe\ '11 ’ e In Ini' in^i le 
t' e -1 all the lime; u]» lutv^-ui tlie uoi' and t’'e i ei .n of tlie 
AM n I'a'toiA. IKii when the •'v im' h'ow o\e!, tie tvo 
A\ im'.Is we'ie j\iM’n’ will get ’em 10 n.e iiist wall. diK}'lI u^e 

ti e .( pe to get o\<u- tliat on to a i(s)f, then ii[) tv'* the outside 

V We wa^ goi.T to ]iave'()ne tw evl-'!\)’r.inv v u'tni’ outside 

til e \.ah a ladvlei ; hut now, I s’posc we'll lM\e to ger 

‘‘('III' eic (l-e. l'\e got the ladder hid m the creek, ju'-t non* 
ll.e lail Dick and Wood will hide lluu’rsel\es vei Satnrd'jv 
aflcrroon. and come o\cr the wall most likely Sunday or 
Mvuivliy night.” 

^ i\rtiuir wualkcd to the door. Staik starin' mad, John West 
thought. Ilis brother’s appearance lent justification to his 
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thought: the stoopec^, shalihil^-drc'^'^ed future, the <iuick eccen- 
tric mo\emeiits the white hair and moustache, tlie doll’s eyes. 

On the following ^fon^lay morning, Jolin West learned 
from the papers of the failure of the escape bid. It appeared 
that a well-known pickixicket, doing one of his regular terms of 
imprisonment at Pentiidge, had been detailed to clean out the 
wool store on the S.ituulay afternoon lie heard suspicious 
noises coming from the ceding, then some dust and debris fell 
on his head and shouldeis. ] le lepoiled the matter to a wardei. 

The |)ickpocket woidd lm\e laiher < iit off his hands than 
tinn informer; but he liecame an unwitting msinnucnt in the 
capture c>f lliadle} and Wood, and his lile was bliglUed with 
the susi)ich)n that he had ‘dielfed’ them. 

When John Wc'^t ^aw Aithiir at the tt»te \.iid next da\, 
he found him bitteil) <lisa]>pointed and on tlie \(Mge of tear^, 
like an orphan child who had lK.*(*n unli iiihfulK piomised the 
retui n of its moihri. 


★ 

( iiiL ol ilu siuifs^tiil 1 abol iandiiliUs lin.iiutd b\ Jolin 
V\csi .11 die Male cUslioiis m l'X )2 was llu \<iiiMg i.alaal 
joinn.ilisl .md oialoi, I lank X'nIuoh 

I'he ciowd ilu(.usl wiUlh .is X'^liluii foiw.iul M 

die fioiil ol the i)lalf«iini llu night tin* poll w.i^ jl^Uaud. Ml 
silling ind 'slnnding loom w.is Idled IV'ople Tiillcd .noiind 
the platfoini, and outride ilie <Ioors otheis pushed and scufTled 
to gain enti \ J he windows on eithiM* side co’ the hall wcie 
open and Uh) main ‘uads n»i ioml«;it wtu lliiiist through 
them. 

‘ I^idies and gcntienien, ' the sjMjktM begin in a clear, 
rtsonant \oiie. ‘ 1 ailiis ami gentlemen, .ind fellow woikers!' 

His mo\ements and wouls were h)pnotic in their elfett. 
He was [ilaiidy ilir^sed. His high < ollar and tie seemed out 
of plaie. His long hair was paifed in the centre abo\e .1 
broad forehead, and curled into locks o\cr each ear. His chin 
Wiis diUiinmed. his hps llmk and sensuous. Ids cm sharp and 
intelligenl a ''Cnsiiui laii whuh mnmred .1 kind)), tinolion d 
nature. 

Tlu (lulling ab.iU(l IS he ''UhmI slalne'^ijiie his hand 
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ui)r.T:>ed in a plea for silence. He ran his lins^ers throu"h his 
locks uf hair in a characteristic j^e^tiire, then brought to bear 
the powers of oratory which were to become a household word 
throughout Australia. 

Me lowered his hands slowl\ and allowed a few moments 
of absolute silence. 

‘ This is a proud moment in the life of a man w'hose years 
'axe l»cen dedicated to the can've of the poor and the under* 
juixilcged — the great cause of Labor.” 

In the last phrase the handsome head nodded up and down, 
a^- tlunigh in time with the woixL. The I.abor majority cheered 
lourlly. while the Liberal and Conservatixe supporters, most 
of them hearing the speaker for the first time, were silent, not 
\ct under his spell. 

“I remember only too well, *ow T came to this fair land; 
a wretched lad, a cabin boy on a freighter, who’d fled from 
the* poverty of the old w'orld to seek hi< foitune in the new*.'' 

Tiie poveru of the old w'orld! Lrank Ashton’s first memory 
<u' liiv childhood was a tram journey with his mother, aftei 
wlihb lie arrived in the dead of night to meet his new father 
in .1 ’ uge barn among bags of hoi sc feed and rats To guard 
agaiT’.^t the rats, his mother sal up all night by the table on 
whicli he was rolled in a bundle of clcjthes. He learned 
aii«*’xxards that the kindlv irr.n w itii the wooden leg who 
h<id lagged his mothci in»t rn ('ome to tin’s place because it 
lot) rough, was his step-father. I’lank Ashton’s real 
faiiu T had died a few' months belore he was bom. He could 
recall i.nw the new father made the i‘ld barn tit to live in, only 
to it^e liis job there. 

I he trio then began to wander up and down Lngland, the 
fatlie* seeking work. The gioiind was liard with frost, the 
nigh.ts were l)itteily cold; and none wanted a man wdth a 
woodm leg. Once they joined an unemployed procession in 
some town, and marched down the street. The marcheri* 
chanted slogans asking for bread, and the father said that they 
sliould have demanded work, not charity. Just when the little 
inonev he had saved ran out. tlie fatlier obtained work in a 
mining town near Scarborough. 

I'rank Ashton remembered living in the l^arracks with the 
other miners. Each miner had a garden. The father worked 
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his plot at the back of the barracks to the limit, growing 
vegetahloN, raisHi;; pii;s. 'Phc son went to school in the village 
two miles away, and he was happy until the strike came. A 
miner who lo^t his job, lost his place in the barracks, and his 
garden plot, and a miner who went on strike siilTered the same 
fate. Yet all the miners w ent on strike, so they must have had 
good reason. Their wages had been cut, the father said. 
They were eYicted from the barracks by the mine owners; then 
the family lixed in a bag humpy, and the strike continued. 

The father seemed to be a leader of the strike. Frank 
Ashton remembered the \icar coining up from the village and 
telling the men to go back to their work like good Christians, 
and to cease bringing such misery on their wives and families. 
He remembered his father replying to the vicar, cursing the 
Church which sided with the mine owmers by demanding that 
the men return like whipped curs to their dirty, unvcntilated 
barracks, and to the mines where they workccl in dangerous 
conditions for miserable pa\. 

The vicar branded the father a heathen and a trouble maker. 
When Frank Ashton s mother began giving music lessons 
to clfildien in the village, the vicar prevailed on the parents 
to take the pupils away from this woman, who w'as the wife 
of an atheist. And the father defiantly composed a song for 
the miners to sing: 

The parson he preach and tell me to pray. 

To think of work, and not ask for more pay; 

If I haven't got meat, to be thankful for bread. 

And thank the good God it ain't turnips instead. 

The father, like mo'^t of his comrades, never returned to the 
mine, preferring to shake the dust of the place from his boots 
after ssoiiie of the men ga\e in and went back to work, 

Frank Ashton spoke under the impetus of those memories. 
And he remembered London. London w^as slums and hunger. 
His mother sent him to school, and to church where he sang 
in the choir. Then the new baby arrived. His brother, yet not 
his brother! 

When the baby was a few years old, Frank Ashton decided 
to run away to sea ; perliaps he ran from the hunger, perhaps 
because this other child was the son of the man with the 
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wooden leg, the kind man who treated him well enough, bat 
who was not his father. He fled to the docks and hid al^rd 
a ship, only to be discovered and put ashore again. He walked 
hime in the dead of night, and, listening outside the kitchen 
window, heard his mother weeping and the father trying to 
console her, saying: “Don’t cry, Carrie, he will come home 
w hen he gets hungry.” 

Frank Ashton was hungry, but he left the window and 
returned to the docks where he fell asleep on top of some bags, 
only to be awakened by the pain of rats chewing at his eaas 
and hands. He shifted into a four-wheeled hand truck in the 
corner, but the rats crawled up its handle to bite him again. 
Cold and frightened, he went on board the nearest ship, where 
the watchman gave him tea and biscuits and promised to stow 
him away. He fell asleep on his feet and the watchman made 
him a shakedown in the galley. When he awoke in the 
morning he was out at sea, bound for Melbourne. On discoveiy 
he was roundly cursed, then put to work. He was taught knots 
and splices. At night he wept in his little bunk from fatigue 
and loneliness. 

When the ship arrived in Melbourne, the captain threatened 
to take him back to England, so he deseited and spent four 
>ears on ships plying their trade between Australia and the 
islands to the noith, only to return again to Melbourne. 

“It was in Melbourne that I became involved in the battles 
of the workin’ class. First in the Seamen’s Union, then in the 
Tramways, I studied Union affairs and Labor politics. Later 
I became caretaker of the Working Men’s College, and there 
found opportunity to read, to educate myself. At the same 
time I 'eard all the stalwart leaders of the workin’ men speak, 
in the street, in ’alls, and on tlie Yarra bank; and I soon 
resolved that I would dedicate myself to the cause of Labor, to 
tlie cause of Socialism. Yes, my friends, I ’ave battled for the 
great cause of Labor. Well 1 remember the struggle we 'ad 
to establish the co-operatives. Right here in this electorate I 
'ad the honour to be Secretary of the Victorian Labor Federa- 
tion which oiganised the co-operative stores. . . .” 

The enthuuAStic crowd interrupted him with cheering. 

“We ultimately failed, but much was achi^vvd ; then frienda 
prevailed upon me to enter the political sphemT 
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Perhaps, while the clapping and Cheering rose again; there 
were a tew Labor men in the audience who knew that Frank 
Ashton and some of his comrades in the dead Federation had 
agreed never to stand for Parliament, because Socialism could 
not be won that way. But now they, as well as the speaker, 
were earned away by the dream of the working men that all 
would be-well if t^hey sent their leaders to capture the Parlia- 
ments. 

“In this election no section of electors can say that they are 
disfranchised, because the logic of figures 'as seen to it that 
both sections are represented.” 

The Liberals in the audience moved closer to sympathy w ith 
the speaker. 

‘T 'ave battled for Labor and the great piinciples of Lafx>r, 
and, in the interests of all those stalwarts of Labor who 'a\e 
struggled and fought for me, T will give due representation to 
those principles and opinions.” 

He half-turned towards the three men in the rear, and 
indicated one of them, the Government candidate who had also 
been elected under the existing system, which allowred two 
Members to represent one electorate on a proportional basis 

“Your Liberal Member, on the other 'and, will give repre- 
sentation to opinions of a different chaiacter.” 

The cheering rose again and this time the Liberals joined 
in. What could be fairer than that? Even the few Conservative 
supporters present noticed the absence of the expected attack 
from one who for years had flayed Capitalism on the Yana 
bank and on street coiners, and in colourful articles in the 
Toenn. 

Frank Ashton ran his hands through his hair and waited 
for the cheering to cease. 

He had found a new ambition to become a Member of 
Parliament ; and to-night, at least, his ill-will with the opponents 
of Labor was cast aside, while he took a stand that would 
induce additional voters to swing from Liberal to Labor at the 
next election. 

“I wish to thank from the dgpths of my heart those fine 
stalwarts of Labor who 'ave battled so ’ard to ensure my return 
to Parliament. • • 
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A motion of the hand as though snatching something out 
of the air, and a pace forward. 

The audience was completely captured. The speaking was 
not refined, the gs and h’s were dropped, but the words 
throbbed with emotion, the voice was musical. 

“On the morrow I will somehow raise the money to send a 
lighinin' message through the unfathomed depths of the sea 
to a grey-haired couple in the greatest city in the world I left so 
long ago. A message that the son who left their fireside in 
cinUlhood to seek fortune in a far-off land was no unworthy 
son of theirs." 

What manner of deception or self-deception was this? 
Frank Ashton still had left a few pounds from the money 
su]*plied by John West, the keeper of the C at nngbush tote. He 
was ashamed of his acceptance of West’s money, but said to 
hini‘-elf that if he won the scat he could then do all the things 
ht' wanted to do for the working clas^. The Labor Farty had 
11 » n oney. We^t was prepaied to help. What harm could it 
<]<• il^e cause it he assisted the l‘ te man ai^amst the “wow- 
sc- ^ " What luiim l\id it done the cau^e that he had stopped 
t It I i s.n /torn attacking West' 

‘ ^ t s, iii\ fiicnds, that gi*e\ Iniicd corpie "hall know that 
I i.ni an imwoilln son oi ihv n ■>, an 1 t ’c‘ t h t tot s, w ho 'a\e 

t.i s ’ ' pk'iv't d su( !i gieat hi III in n e, snail know that 1 am 
I i n iiM'*' 01 tliN It pu -eiitatp e ol I'uM 

‘ rio\d uciil wild \.ith cla]*i iiu. wlii^lhng and thcer- 
i’ '11 ia*’k \shnm Ht’t »lct^ "owIn the L’^octm at tiie 

] • I u jjhil I’l »i m 


'<'1 1 nit’-v'i^. hi o ’ 1 Xv W t M 

at ( wli’-i\c '’oiith neai tl t. n n^ioti > elho I nelt ckwontiy, 
s^' 'h l*t»l|(n\n’; ill I n ’ll h. e I aim charting of the priest 
a' .'1 ’ oys. in a Kin 1011 to h i pia\er i.in.k, she earned a 

.‘‘t or Tosai\ heatls hurjing o\ei hei aim. 

«• n West kiuh ( isnalh. a ]’'intlkerchief under luX knees 

U ; Htect his suit Mom tiie tiiist ut the kneeling rail. The 

M helti hltle alliattion for him. he tlid not understand it 
01 SI noiisly want to lie attemled each Suivlay to pacify Nellie 
and Let-ause it was good lor business — Catholics wcic loyal t« 
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members of their own faith. If he prayed it was to ask for 
some matenal favour winch he usually got by dint of liis own 
tenacity and ruthlessness. The m>siical aimospne’^e of the 
Church gripped him sometimes: the candlelight, the flower- 
bedecked altar, the paintings of the Stations of the Cross on 
the wall, and the dim-nt statues of Saints and the Virgin Mai} , 
but to-<fay his thoughts weie far away. 

In the State elections he had moved closer to his goal or 
winning decisiNe influence in the Victorian Parliament. He 
was knowm as the i idlest and most geneious supponer the 
I-abor Party had in Victoiia. As well as most Labor candi- 
dates, he had assisted several Liberal candidates who had been 
won o»er Dy David Garside. The Conservatives he left strictly 
alone, they were unspeakable wowsers l>cnt on closing his loU. 

A hell rang quietly and one of the two red-and-wdiite- 
unifoimed altar boys walked up the steps to where the priest in 
Mass regalia was standing in front of the altar The boy 
shifted the book. The congregation stood up. A nudge fioni 
Nellie awakened John West from his cletJou icverie for a 
moment, and he slowly followed. 

Of the foul teen successful Labor candidates, he had paid 
the expenses of eight. He could depend on them if fuither 
attempts were made to amend the Gaming Act, and he felt lie 
could depend on most of the other Laboi men)bcr<5, too. Ills 
political plans did not run yet to anything fiuther than pro- 
tecting the tote. The Lal>or Paity, he had founo, seemed to 
support David Garside's idea that gambling should not be the 
preserve of the lich. He was still finding opposition from a 
minority of Labor men. These were extremists, he was told, 
the socialist section. Yet Ashton was a socialist, and he h.i<l 
helped, and had promised to oppose any Act aimed at the lotc. 

Politics was a very complicated business, John West had 
discovered; but he was learning fast. This campaign had 
taught him one principle at least. }OU must support tiic man 
who could win both tne pre-selection ballot and the seat. No 
use throwing your money away on a man who could not win. 
He had supported several unsuccessful candidates^, including 
the Carringbush ‘Independent Liberal' who had again failed to 
get the Labor pre-selection, and a young fellow named Bob 
ScsAt| whom John West iiad known years ago in the boot trade. 
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Scott had become a* leading member of the Melbourne 
Trades Hall Council. Scott gambled on the tote; he was quite 
prepared to protect the tote in Parliament He won tlie Labor 
pre-ielection in an industrial seat, vet was defeated by an ex- 
man who still had wide support among the w'orkers. 

John West recalled Bob Scott’s speech at the declaration 
of the poll. “Little Bob Scott is defeated, but the caus^ of 
l-alx)r will go on forever.” He wondered did Scott believe 
that sort of thing. Didn’t matter, anyway, as long as he sup^ 
polled the tote in Parliament when he got there. “Bob Scott 
w ill fight for the cause of Labor till he ceases to draw breath ; 
an<l he will fight against conservatues and the capitalistic ex- 
ploiters who are ruining the State,” Scott had said, \et as far as 
John West could gather, Scott was merely an ambitious \oung 
man seeking a seat in Parliament. 

John West found it difficult to understand the revoliitionaiy, 
iileali-tic public utterances of some of *his men.’ which were 
not in keeping ^\ith utterances made privately to him. Of 
one thing he felt certain: the I-abor Party would giow ; and 
tlie sr»f)ner the better, for it was still the smallest group in the 
Hot:se. 

\\ hen the congiegation sat down again lie remaine<I standing 
until Xellie tugged In'* coat tail. 

Die Mass moved slowly to its end. 

\s they walked out of the churchyard, Nellie held Ins arm 
tie’i I >. She was bewildered and a little cowed by lier husband. 
Donbfs she hardly daicd admit to herself had aroused tore- 
bodings about him. He had been morose and ill-tempeied during 
her ]*:egnancy; and, ob\iously wanting a son, had taken little 
interest in her lovely baby girl, Marione. She knew little 
01 Ins affairs except occasional pre*s reports and rumours. He 
never discussed anything with her, and when any of his 
associates came to the house he didn’t even introduce them to 
her. Not that she wanted to meet them; they were, to her, a 
frigliteiiing crew. Why had .slie married him? Why had he 
married her? The only tie betw^een them seemed to be his 
desne tor her body, which was already weaning. 

\\ hen they arrived home, John West w^nt to the reception 
room at the front of the ground floor to read the spoitinf 
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pages of Saturday's press; but to-day he could not concentrate^ 
his thoughts turned again to politics 

Dabbling in politics appealed to him the organisation ot 
helpers for the candidates, the stacking of meetings with his 
gang, the deference paid to him by aspiring politicians. 

One dhy he would gain control of the Victorian Parliament 
HeT would win protection for the tote and in doing so achic\e 
this new power Power wielded behind the scenes, power over 
the deliberations of Parliament ' 



CHAPTER 5 

A tnan can inspire terror only if he has great power to do 
evil " — Balzac 

ARLY one evening in the winter 
of 1903, two men sat talking to 
John West in Cummin's Tea 
Shop. They were an ill-assorted 
pair Paddy Woodman, short, 

I oily and fat ; Squash Lewis, 
tall, grave and thin; Paddy, a 
Catholic; Squash, a Freemason. 
But they both knew how to get 
money fiom gamblers. 

*‘Bet\\ccn O'FIalieity and 
the vvou^^eis, >ou’II be out of 
buMiiess,’* said Paddy Wood*, 
man He was gaudily dressed 
in a check suit, a yellow w'aist- 
coat and a downing bow tie, and 
was nursing a boxer hat on his Knee llis head was bald* it 
shone like a china egg in the light of the gas lamp *‘0'riaherty 
put us out, and he’ll put >ou out, too, unless we take over 
this club together. He might be Irish, but he’s from the north, 
where all the traitors and oiangeinen come from " 

“Listen*” John West saicl aggressively, “no one can put me 
out, not e\en U’Flaherty. W e might make a deal, if it suits me, 
but I'm not woriicd about O'l Jaherty, or the bloody wowsers, 
either” John West was leally veiy worried about both 
O'Mahcrty and the wowscis, especially O’Flaherty 

Woodman began to massage the ciown of his bald head 
vigorously with the palm of his light hand, as he always did 
when w'oriied 

“You’ll be *appy h’lf >oii come in with hus,” intervened 
Squash Lewis. "lIo’FIahcity will be li’unable to do h’any 
'arm.” He woie a daik suit, and was pulling vigorously at a. 
big cigar, filling the shop with smoke He was six feet in 
height: all legs, giving the impression, when standing or 
walking, that he was mounted on stilts. “Just think h’of it, 
Mr West. You’ll 'avc the Tattersall's Cub h'itself as m 
prostitute for the tote, if Ho'Flaherty closes h'it down ” 
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'Prostitute!” V\'oodman said disdainfully. ^‘You mean 
substitute, Squash. He means substitute, Mr. VVest.” 

‘ But you can't call the new club the Tattersall’s Club,” 
John West said. “The other Tattersall's Club is still going in 
another premises. They restrained the police in couit from 
cancelling -the licence. 

"Sure they did, me boy, but we'll call ours the City Tatter- 
.^sall's Qub. Sounds real nice, I reckon, ‘The City Tattersall's 
Club, Patrick Woodman, Secretary.' And all I'll be doing is 
running me hazards school upstairs.” 

In Sydney, Squash and Paddy had conducted a highly 
profitable business until the police drove them out. Back in 
Melliourne they re-established themselves, only to be driven 
out bv Detective-Sergeant O'Flaherty. They then conceived 
an ambition to take over the highly respectable Tattersall's 
1 lub as a venue for a new hazards school. They succeeded 
in liaMiig the Club evicted from the building, and now believed 
that, if they entered into an alliance with the famous John 
West, they would be able to carry on business in peace and 
pio'-perity. 

The negotiations continued for half an hour. John West 
hassled and cavilled, but finally agreed to shate the premises 
vith them on condition that their names appealed as pioprietors 
01 il'e City Tattersall’s Club. 

\\ hen they departed, (ohn W est rubbed his hands gleefully 
Now 0 ’Flahert> could do his vvoist. Devlin leikoned that 
( 'Tiaherty intended raiding the laikson Street tote in the neai 
tutuie. and closing it down peimarientiv m spile of loopholes 
in the law. Let him try I The City Tattersall s Club would be 
even harder to close than the tote, 

John West took a newspaper from a drawer and spread it 
on (be table 

* iiTE TOTr CFNiRE,” he read the headlines, “skilfuily 
V^NAOFD PROJECT OWNERS LAUGH A 1 TUI LAW SOMI 
iMf RESTING DETAILS.” He read the article for the tenth time 
that day. It was a friendly article, describing the tote, the 
'betting platform and the garb ot the masked men. He felt 
that its publication would help him in the impending war with 
O'Flaherty. 

Presently, a tall man about John West's age entered the 
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room, liis face was lonj^ and lantcrn-jawcd; his appearance 
neat hut sly. His name was IVnncit IJc waij Ijetler known 
as ‘The (ientlciiian Thief.* 'J'o-nij^ht liis self-assurance had 
deserted him; he was a.^itated and frowning. 

After greeting John \Ve<t, he sat ilown, pushed his hat to 
the hack of his head, and took a Utter from Ins oxercoat pocker. 
“The New' Zealand people have woke up to my hrother/* he 
.saick “Therc^s going to be trouble. lx»ok at this!” His lowe- 
jaw' worked like that of a ventriloquist’s doU. 

riennett handed the letter to J‘dni We^'t, who read it 

-d/ a nieclirt(j of the New Zealand Trotting .'Issoctafion 
held last night, If- Bennett, alia^ Smith, and the mare 
\ellie IJ\ alias Phoebe, were disiiualified for life for 
ringing iiu 'The meeting tiiither resoh'ed that the /Jus- 
tralian Trotting Association be regitesied to consider the 
fositwn of the sSecretary, li\ I Bennett, in issuing a 
licence and certificate to 11. Bennett tn the name of Smith. 
This Association recommends that li\ /. Bennett be di^- 
giialified for Ins share in the proceedings, and refuses in 
future to recognise registrations and other papers signed 
by the said iV. J. Bennett . . . 

'J'he contents of the letter occasioned no ‘^urpri'Ne to John 
\\ est. When in New Zealand on his liunevmoon he ha«l become 
interested in trotting, and on his return purchased three trotting 
Inir^es. Une of them he name<I Nellie \V, giving his wife 
the honour of being the fir^t oi a long line of people after 
wIkhu he named his racehorsc>. In the hands of a leading 
tiainer-<lriver, Nellie W* won several laccs in Melbourne until 
her ‘mark* i>ccame too ‘liard.’ She was soon giving long starts 
to her rivals. L nal»le to win more races with her in Melbourne, 
John West ananged with The Cientleman d'hief that his brother 
take the niaie to Ne^v Zealand, after changing her name rr 
l^hoebe. 

Obtaining ilearance papois for the ‘ling in' was a simple 
mailer ; The Ijentleniaii Thief himself being, as well as 
Secretary of the Melbourne Trotting Club, rre^ident of t'ne 
Australian Trotting Association, in which capacity it was his 
duty to sign clearance papers lor horses to race interstate or 
overseas. The mare won several races in New Zealand^ and 
John West and the Hennetts made big money. After she 
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returned, the identitv of the mare was discovered. Two New 
.Zealand trotting h n on a visit to Melbourne recognised 
Nellie W as one and the same with Phoebe, and reported this 
lact to the New Zealand trotting authorities. 

“Well?” John West said. 

“Well, J*ve lost my job as President of the Association, 
and 1 hear I'm likely to be disqualified for life.” 

* “Why worry? We've cleaned up. You can race your horses 
in someone else's name.” 

"Hut everyone knows that your wife's name is Nellie, and 
that the mare is really yours. You might get disqualified, too ” 
“I don't think I will, but why worry? I'll race the maie 
in someone else's name ” 

“Anyway, the Melbourne Trotting Club is not likely to 
make a "deal with you atter this," Ilcnnett persisted. 

lohn West leant foiwaid tapping the table. “You’re still 
secretary, aien’t Well, stav secretary*” 

“1 11 he able to stay secictary it }ou bring }oui influence to 
bear to ti\ this thing up,” 

‘*A1I light, III It up Tioubic yvitli \ou is )ou get 
scaled when ^oiiKthiiig goe^ yy^ong \ on kecf) woiKing to get 
tlie Melboutiie 1 ujiting Llul) to sell ont to me ” 

* Its’not going to be easy, faik It'll co4 a lot of iroiuv” 
‘Cost a 1( t ot money ’ L\(iy tiling (Oc-is a lot of money 5 
The polilK lans and the poli< c l»lec<l me tne c*nnLh bleeds no, 
and noyy the tiotting < mb is going to bleed mt. 

“If you can get Mjntiul ol the tuating cli.b, ynn'll mike a 
fuitnne, an<J yon kii<ny >l 

“Well. >oii see that 1 do gtt rontiol of it* Do y\lut T 1. 
Tlie cliih’s Tuine loo hnnndal '^cikI ii hiol e, and ll (ii conic to 
me for a^sisi^nce. I had a mlk to }(>nng I an me me, i ics.dcnt 
of the cinb He s the man I wan^- ' 

“I'lank Tammcmeis iH a, fid Ihit yon w 'nt to y' .it( h 
him ; he’s shieyyd loo epnet loi in} lil in Tut si nKrinn’ o\ r 
you as (|tiuk as he’d look dt yei ” 

“Don’t yyoiiv I knoyv how to handle him. He’s just the 
I yyant to look after tnitting^foi me latei ; and don’t he 
'^rprised it 1 stait running poii) laces, too Condint the laces 
and run a book on them as well* that's my piogi amine.” 

“It%. a big programme. Jack ” 

“Not too big for Jack West, don’t woriy,” Jolm West 
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Sirid emphatically. “Did you see this write-up of the tote in the 

Heraldr 

“Yes, Youll need all the publicity }ou can get to beat the 
wowsers. I see where the local mob of wowsers are holding 
another meeting to-night. They’re kicking up a stink about 
the tote, Jack. What are you going to do?” 

“Oh, Till not worried about them. They’re meeting in tiie 
tabernacle church to-night. I sent some of ;r f along 
just to brighten it up a bit.” 

‘The local mob of wowsers/ as Bennett had n.cveiently 
styled the C^arringbush Prohibition and Public Morals League, 
certainly were ‘kicking up a stink.’ They wrote to the press ; 
they held deputations to the Chief Secretary ; they spoke from 
the pulpits of the Protestant churchec: they held meetings 
.such as the one about to begin when Bennett bade John West 
good-b} e. 

The church was full as the Rev. Mr. Ow’en, a timid, de\out 
weed of a man, stepped into the pulpit. He wwild have pre- 
ferred that the t)and of noisy men at the back had stayed 
away. He began s[)eaking in a rather high-pitched voice, and 
outlined the aims of the League as if he were delivering his 
Sunday sermon. 

“My dear brethren, the aims of this organisation of 
prominent citizens are as follows: — First, to suppress all forms 
of gambling; .''Ccond, to secure a direct \ote on all liquor 
licences.” 

d'he siieaker looked nervously over his glasses towards 
the back of the hall, and gave a squeaky cough; but to his 
surprise no one rushed the platform or threw any vegetables. 
“Ahem — third, to secure a righteous observance of the 
Sabbath ; fouith, to pieveiiJL the public sale of obscene literature; 
tilth, to take united action against all houses of ill-fame, and 
to encourage a liigh standard of public morals.” 

(3 wen continued tremulously. “I have received a private 
and confidential letter telling me that .a mob wall endea\our 
to disturb tins meeting and defeat its objectives. Such action 
wa)uld be silly. Anyone will admit, in view of wdiat is happening 
around us, in our very midst is degradation of all kinds, that 
auch an organisation as the League is needed.” 
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He looked again towards the large group at the back of 
the church, but again they made no move, nor any sound above 
earnest whispering. This gave him added courage. “As I 
have said before, the main object of the League is to suppress 
the totalisator in Jackson Street, w^hich is a monstrosity — a 
reptile sucking up the life-blood of the people and ruining 
their homes!" 

Suddenly a voice that echoed in all LOiners of the church 
roared out: “Go on, rub it in* Rub it in!" 

The reverend gentleman looked up and viewed the inter- 
jector nervously. That big rough fellow with the cauliflower 
ears ! No doubt, he and his friends are here to make trouble ! 
This meeting will meet the same fate as those of politicians 
w^ho oppose 'West's candidates.* All heads of the League 
members and supporters in the front ot the church turned 
towards the back; then the speaker marshalled all his courage 
and continued, with a desperate show of vigour. 

“This totalisator encourages idleis and is a resort of 
people w’ho prey on the public." League supporters applauded 
half-heartedly, almost apprehensively The mob at the back 
hissed and booed. 

“Personally 1 have no quarrel with Mi. West, the reputed 
owner of the totalisator. I have indeed heard excellent things 
said in his favour as to his charitable actions." 

I^ud cheers from the back of the church; half-hearted 
clapping from the front. 

Having thus compromised with the opposition, Owen pro- 
ceeded to placate his own followers with a violent attack on 
the tote and suggested drastic police action against it. A noisy 
conference was held at the back. The speaker looked around 
for a means of escape, but, seeing none, continued: “1 hope, 
ladies and gentlemen, that nothing will happen in this building 
to-night that will bring the House of God into disrepute." 

Qiuliflower Dick rose to his feet. “I want to ask a 
question I" he shouted. 

“Later on, my friend, at the appointed time." 

“What I Arc yer puttin' on the gag.^" 

A young man then rose at the front of the hall to support 
the L^gue. He assured the meeting, especially the back half, 
that he had “nothing personal against Mr. West." It was the 
tote itself he was opposing, and adl forms of gambling. “Why.^ 
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he continued, “T was once a patron of Mr. West's tote myself, 
but I found a better friend in Jesus Christ/’ 

When the man who ^ deserted' John West for Christy 
sat down, Owen continued his attack on gambling, amid wild 
interjections. 

Remembering with regret tliat Tohn West had advised, 
against violence, Cauliflower J^ick said: “Ah, come on! Let 
’em keep their S1II3 bloody meotm’," and he and his mob 
departed. 

A month later the Victoiian public was greeted with the 
following advertisement in all the daily papers. It had been . 
written by Karney Robinson. 

John- W r ST 

begs to notify that he is doinq business on the 
two Cl PS, F.psom and Metropolitan, stnughtout, 
place or SP on all events. 

CITY TATTf.KSAU/s fCUB 

22 f Bourke Street, Melb. 

- 7cV. 310) 

Teleguiphu Address: 

John Wc^t, Melboiiine 
(Coircspondcnce promptly attended to) 

The premises at 224 Bourke Street were quite elaborate. 
Downstairs was a billiard room with two big tables, a sort of 
cafe wdiere 'members’ could olitain food and drink at a price, 
and a lounge room containing seveial big settees and armchairs. 
On the walls hung photos, of gallopers, ponies, trotters, boxers 
and footballers. The sporting and daily papers were supplied 
for the convenience of memliers. A set of the Encyclopaedia 
Hritaunlca stood rather incongruously in the corner on a stand. 
Harney Robinson had insisted that it “would set the place off 
with a bit of tone,’* and he was often to be seen studying its 
ample pages. 

Upstairs, in the front room, Squash Lewis and Paddy 
Woodman conducted their hazards school. In another and 
larger room, John West conducted his bookmaking; behind 
a counter at one end h^ and his clerks took bets from members 
and answered the tftlepliones. Members paid a shilling a year, 
and Paddy and Squash ^made a pretence of managerial 
responsibility. 
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This use of the building was appropriate to its history. 
In the 80's. Jem J\laLe, an English fighting man, conducted 
a sporting establishment on the premises, \\1ien he cleared out, 
Squash I-ewis and Paddy Woodman ran tlie place disguised 
a^ a hairdresser’s shop, with a hazards school attached. The 
allies came to temporary grief about 1890 and went to Sydney. 

Their place was taken by the more or less respectable 
‘Saqui,* who styled himself a ‘Turf Accountant and Cigar 
Importer.' Saqui rigged the place out as a cigar divan, taking 
the precaution of putting the prices {or races in the window and 
ha\ing a betting establishment upstairs. His business card 
informed prospective clients that he imported the best cigars, 
boit:iht and sold racehorses as an agent, set turf commissions 
and laid the odds. But the police were ungracious enough to 
arrc'^t him in 189h. After serving his sentence, he went to 
S\<Iney hoping to dress his divan window replete with betting 
li'-is without police interference. 

Then a young Jewish immigrant named Solomon Solomons 
mn\ed into the building as manager ot the Tattersall’s Club. 
Tlie club catered for the big men of the turf. Ow'ners, trainers, 
biectlers, business men and squatters obtained food and drink, 
pla\ed billiards and cards on the premises; but the manager, 
Solomons, w'as more interested in it as the venue of the biggest 
‘off the course' connection in all Australia. ‘Sol Solomons — 
JJtlfourne' w'as sufficient address for his thousands of clients, 
large and small. No one seemed to be awaie of his record. 
After arriving from England he had entered the noble pro- 
fe^'-ion of pocket-pickirig, and was imprisoned in Sydney 
when his operations were discovered. Kelcased, he came to 
Melbourne, only to be imprisoned for pawning a watch: some- 
one discovered that it was not his watch. His second spell m 
prison convinced him that there must be easier ways of earning 
a living, so he married a rich Jewess, set himself up as a book- 
maker, and soon became knowm as ‘The [.eviathan of the Turf.' 

Solomon reigned in all his glory until the middle of 1003, 
wdien Squash Lewis and Paddy Woodman saw’ the landlord, 
tripled the rent, had So! evicted, and linked up with John West. 

One evening about six months after the opening of the 
City Tattersall's Club, the Chief Commissioner of tfie Victorian 
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Police Force, Thomas Callinan, walked up Ihe Bourke Street 
hill. He was a big man, six feet tall and inclined to be fat. 
He was fashionably dressed; a top hat covered liis white, tliin- 
ning hair, and he flourished a walking cane. 

Thomas Callinan achieved the ambition of his life when he 
was appointed Chief Commissioner. lie was a conceited man, 
and had thrilled at the prospect of power and social status 
which the position promised him. But instead his life had 
become more and more miserable as the mouths went by. 

Callinan had been one of the first dctectixcs to go on to 
John West’s ixi>roll; and when he became Chief Commissioner 
West proxed a ruthless task-master. Callinan was in West’s 
power and there seemed to Ijc no escape. Rumours were circu- 
lating that even the Police C'ommissioner was not free from 
West’s 'influence mone3\' Ouestions were being asked in 
Parliamc:it by Cons<'r\ati\e members about the immunity from 
the law enjoyed by the Jtickson Street Inte and the l>ogus City 
Tattcr;>airs Club. The wowsers were screaming for action 
against the gamliling mania and the reign of terror being 
exercised b) \\'est, who was now resorting to open violence. 

Only a few weeks before, a young police recruit, wdio had 
been lirouglit into the force by O’Flaherty to act as a spy in the 
Carringbush tote, bad been ejected suffering a black eye and 
sc\ere cuts and abra^io^<. A few' da>s later, another new 
recruit, who w.is to carrx out a similai task in tlic City Tatter- 
siill’s Club, was seized l>y six masked men when alighting from 
a Irani near his honie^ and hriiiallx hashed with an iron bar,- 
kickixl about the face and he.ad. and left lying insensible in the 
gutter, 'fliis man was >iill in ]io'^i)ital and would cany marks 
of his experience for the rest of his life. 

'J'homas Callinan felt that if lie could restiain OTlaherty, 
W est might desist fn in his iinninlent repns>als, hut O’Flaherty 
would not l»e restrained. Jle exen hinted that he was aware 
of the Chief ('oinmissioner’s infamous arrangeinent with West. 

“Daxc O’l^dahcrty is chief of the gaming '^qnad,” he had 
exclaimed. "And Dave O'Flaherty will end West’s career in 
spite of his protection money and loopholes in the gaming 
laws !” 

I lalf-way up the hill, Callinan .stopped in front of the Koval 
Oak Hotel. Standing near the wall out of tlie glow' of the 
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lamp on the street corner, he cast furtive glances up and down 
the street before entering the hotel. He walked quickly up the 
stairs and so to the end of the passage, where he knocked 
softly on the last door on the right. 

He stood impatiently for a moment looking this way and 
that, then he heard John West’s voice say: “Come in!” He 
entered quickly, took off his hat and sat down. 

The room was small and barely furnished. John West was 
seated behind an office table, while his brother, Arthur, sat at 
his right elbow in a gloomy corner. There were three photos, 
on the wall — one of Nellie W., the trotting mare, one of a 
prize fighter, and one of a footballer in the black and white 
guernsey of the Carringbush club. John West used this room 
mainly for the purpose of interviewing detectives and otheii> 
of his associates who did not wish to be ‘^een entering the club 
or tlie tote. 

“r\e come here at gieat li-^k,” Callinan said, juggling lui 
hat and cane nei\ousl\ 

‘ 1 ha\e }uui money here. \\ ondeivd why >011 ha\errt l)e«'n 
calhi g for it the la>t few week^,’’ saul John West, opening a 
di a\x t r in tlie table. 

J lia\^nt ccaiie at init moiK c, \\ e-^t. 1 wi^h I’d never kid 

aint'img to do with }onr liithv n om‘\ ** 

\\ ( 't clo'^ed the di«i*\ei sIoaIv, Aitlnii watched 
Call’. 1.0 witii a si’llen jlint of h.itud 111 Ins e\e^. 

I ln< is a yn i\ ate < om ei ^'ilioii.” t 'allm in said 

“Oil,’ said [ol n West, “\oii rnight to know ihi giPllemnr “ 

‘ Well, I doiit!’\ 

‘ ^ ou onelit to. dlii, 1-. my hr »ther, \’lhnr \ily, t'n's i. 
His L^.id^lnif, tlie Chu f ( ()inpn"'i(eiC r i>l rnlue.” 
diiir W I t nod U d. 

( alhiian st.unnvM ( il : ‘ I ..ik l\e luanl of von” 

‘If \(ai h'lVM.t, \on will/' \uluir W <. si anw',ei(‘d. 

< ailinan h/ H d firen 01c to the oth'i. [olin: impla< 
ta' r i.n, ciaity; Aiilnir: weak, hitter, cincl. Callinan’s long 
dealing with the ciiminal class had hroiighl him clo'-e to the 
worst of men; hut he knew that h(*rc wire two of the rno.'.t 
dangerous charactcis he had ever met. 

John West interrupted hi; thoughts. “So you’re scared of 
tlie wowsers, arc you?” 
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“Well, why don’t you v^ant the money?" 

“Why? Because no one can protect you. You go too tar. 
You slioot policemen, you bribe witnesses, you maim 3 ^our 
enemies. That’s why. From now on, the law is after you, 
West." 

“Do you think you’re wise to talk like this?" 

“I should have talked like this long ago." 

“You realise that the majority of detectives will have other 
ideas, don’t you?" 

“I Unfortunately, yes. But there are enough wanting to 
put you out of business to make it very awkw'ard for you." 

“The law is not strong enough. You haven’t the power." 

“Perhaps 1 can get the power." 

“Well, law or no law, I’m after you, and so is Dave 
O’Flaheity." 

“If you’re thinking of the Government, you’re mistaken," 
John W est said, with more hope than conviction. 

“I’m not frightened of O’Flaherty,” John West said. He 
took a neat bundle of bank notes from the drawer and toyed 
with them, waving them gently up and do\vn. “You’re sure 
you won’t change your mind?" 

“I’ll never change my mind." 

“You’re foolish to worry about the wowsers and their 
deputations; or about the Chief Secretary, either, for that 
matter. He told them }ou’d have to break the law in order 
to catch me." 

“Maybe Dave O’Flaheity is prepared to break the law to 
catch you." 

John West tossed the notes back into the drawer. “Please 
youiself. You know I have a habit of dealing with anyone 
who pla}S the double on me, don’t you?’’ 

“Arc you threatening me? Me, the Chief Commissioner of 
Police?’’ 

“Take it how you like. Chiefs of Police mean nothing to 
me. Keep away I Leave things as they are ! You can’t beat me, 
Callinan, and I advise you not to try. You’ve taken money from 
me. How would you like tliat to get around?" 
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“You wouldn’t dare.” 

“Wouldn’t I.^ Tiy me too far, and see for yourself.” 

Callinan became placatory. “I’ll tell you what 1 am prepared 
to do. You close the tolc ami I’ll O’h'laheity to leave the 
City Tatte»*sairs Club alone ” 

“Not-inleicsted. The tote and club will Ix'th stay open, and 
not all the bloody tiaps in Austialia can close either of them !” 

“All right,” Callinan said, abashed, “if that’s the way yoir 
want it, then that’s the wav \ou’ll get it. With all your pr<^ 
cautions^ and smait lavweis, and hasher gangs, and paid 
detective:^ and politicians, I’ll beat vou vet” He spoke without 
assurance, expressing a lighting spnit he didn’t feel. He had 
come to make some kind of ♦^ruce, some compromise, lie liad 
forced himself hito a fabe po'^ition. 

Callinan rose and moved hesitantly towaids the door. He 
did not want the talk to end this way. Neither did John W’est 

“W’h) should we cjuaiiel, an} way,” John West said, in a 
more pleasant mannei : “we’ie of the same leligion. aren’t W'e^” 

The Chief Commissionei sticxlc hack from the door and 
leaned on the table aggiessutly. “\ou talk aknit icligioni All 
vou’ve ever done with the chinch is use it h'l your own 
advantage W’hv, thcic’s tint a spaik of religion in vour whole 
body. If it's influence witli the chinch you le depending oii| 
I think I have as much as } ourself.” 

“How old aic }()ii, Callinan?” 

“Mind }oiir own husuicss.” 

“You’re over sixty, aieu’t }Oii? And theic's been an 
outer} against }on laising the letiiing age to sixty-five, so*$ you 
can keep }onr lob, isn’t there.'* "I he foice is up in arms, isn't 
it? Theie aie a lot of ambitious men who want your job, 
aren’t there? I think it’s wrong to extend the letiiing age to 
sixty-five; so I think J 11 bring iny influence to bear to have it 
low^ercd again, .so’s the C hief c»f Tolicc and his doddery old pals 
will l)e put out of the force!” 

Callinan straightened. “You’re a ruUilcss, vicious man, 
W^est. I pray for tlie stiength to stand up to you.” He 
w'ent out, slamming the door. 

John West sat pensively until Arthur stood up and said: 
”I'll deal w ith that bastard for >er, Jack !” 
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John West relaxed slowly. “No, you won’t. Too riskv. 
There are more ways of killing a dog than bashing its brains 
out.” 

Some two weeks later, at three o'clock in the morning, three 
drag loads of sturdy men drove up Jackson Street, Carriiig- 
bush. The men, who were dressed in civilian clothe:>, alighted 
some five bundled yards from Cummin’s tea shop. All were 
armed with loaded revolvers or rifles, and some carried a 
lantern, an axe, a pick, oi crow-bar. Tliey stood in the black 
night in a group around Detective-Sergeant David O’Flaherty, 
whose hulking figure tow^ered over the biggest of them. 

“Now, men," said O’Flaherty. “You have your instuctions. 
Carry them out to the letter! And remember, if there is any 
resistance, shoot to kill !’’ 

Detective-Sergeant O’Flaherty was in his element. His 
first assignment in the force had been to assist in overcoming 
the desperate resistance of the Kelly gang at Glenrowan: now 
he would assail the fortress of John \\est, beside whom, 
O’Flaherty consideied, Ned Kelly had been a gentleman. 

The violent leprisals taken against bis spies had made 
O'Flaherty all the more determined to end )ohn West’s career, 
and the recent change of attitude on the part of Callman made 
his task less difticult. O'Flaheriv v\a^ convinced that he had 
found a way round the inade(|uacy of the gaming laws, and the 
Crown I.aw Depaitment was inclined to agree with him. He 
would occupy the woodyard, the tote >ard and shop, and if 
West claimed his proi>eity back, he would arrest him for 
conducting the tote. If West didn’t apjdy for the return 
of his propel ty, the police would stay in occui)ation until 
doomsday 

O'Flaherty formed his carefully cliosen squad into ten 
ranks of three, and they inarched behind him towards the tote. 
All w'erc at a high pitch of excitement. Tliey knew what to 
expect if West’s guard — desfierate characters and expert gun- 
men — resisted. The marching feet crunched resolutely. There 
were a few faint hearts in the ranks, but Dave O'Flaherty 
sw'ung along in" front, hoping for anotlier (ilenrovvan. 

Inside the lole, One-eyed-Tommy was sitting drowsily on 
a box in front of a fire in the middle of the vard while Piggy 
The Ape and Caiilillovver Dick were asleei) on the tote 
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platform each wrapped in a few blankets. Piggy was snoring 
loudly. One-cycd-Tommy*s head was beginning to nod, his 
good eye closed in sleep, his vacant e> e-socket leering horribly 
in the dull light of the fire. 

Presently the chilly air was shattered as the back gate of 
the woodyard was assailed with axes, picks and crowbars. In 
an instant it burst open and Dave OTlaheity dashed through, 
an axe in one hand and a revolver in the other, followed by 
several other armed men. 

Onc-eycd-Tonimy roused himself, straightened up and 
nibbed his sleepy eye. The Ape and Cauliflower Dick stirred 
slowly, but Piggy continued to snore. 

When the import of the hubbub penetrated his sleepy brain, 
One-eyed-Tommy got to his feet. As he did so The Ape and 
Cauliflower Dick sat up sleepily. They heard the gate of the 
tote yard itself being attacked. It crashed open and they saw 
gloomy figures rushing at them. 

One-eyed-Tommy was at a disadvantage: not only was he 
half asleep, but he could not see into the darkness beyond the 
fire. The Ape and Cauliflower Dick stood up sleepily, and 
Piggy, finally aroused, sat up rubbing his e}es. One-eyed- 
Tommy drew his revolver, but before he could use it he was 
overpow^cred by several policemen. The other guards climbed 
awkwardly betw’een the bars of the platform into the arms of 
their captors. 

Then came sounds of axe and crowbar blow^s on the front 
door of the shop. But it was not until some ef the policemen 
in the yard smashed their way through into the shop and 
attacked the bars, chains and padlocks from inside that tlie 
entrance to John West’s office gave way. 

That task completed, the four tote guards were hustle<l 
violently into the back lane The Jackson Stieet fortress had 
fallen. 

Half an hour later, a noise penetrated the slumber of John 
West. Beside him, Nellie stirred and groaned softly in her 
sleep. She w'as heavy with child again, and had been tossing 
restlessly. John West, insisting on the need for fresh air, had 
had the w'alls of the room removed fiom the two outer sides 
to make an open-air bedroom. 
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He sat bolt-upright, drew a revolver from under the pillow, 
and leapt out of bed. lie pulled on his shoes, threw a coat over 
his shoulders and walked slowly, picking his way in the 
darkness, out of the door through the dressingroom adjoining, 
and so to the top of the stairs. There was someone knocking 
impatiently at the front door. His heart was pounding. He 
was gn[>ped by a tension of fear and excitement. Who could 
it he? Tlie police? Some enemy ^ lie descended the stairs 
slowly one by one. He should lia\e a guard here at the house 
as well as el-cwhere, he thought. 

\.s he neared the bottom of the stairs, the knocking came 
again — loud and menacing. 

He ai pioached the front door hesitantly, crouched with the 
gun ix>inted un^-tcadily in front of him. He hoped the servants 
would IX -t liear from their quarteis at the back of the house. 
He stoc'd ir, front of the ornate fiont door waiting for the 
knocking come again. After v\hat seemed an eternity it 
came. li:«: hair was tingling at the lOots He Iiad difficulty in 
S|)eakir.g When his voice came it seemed loud as the 
crack of a stockwhip splitting the air. 

“Wl.ns the'.c.'*’ 

'‘Me Tommy. The traps ha\e taken o\ er the tote. They’re 
there no.v, do2ens of 'em. Come down, for ciissake!” 

At first the news did not fully register on John W’est's 
brain l»erause of his relief that no physical danger lurked 
outside His whole body relaxed and the gun slumped to his 
side. He noticed that he was shivering. 

“All right,” he said, 'T’ll come down. Wait there.” 

“I'or gawd's sake hurry,” One-eyed-Tommy answered. 

Jolin \\ est w alked back tow'ards the stairs. 

“Where are }ou, John? Where are you? What’s the 
matter It w’ns Nellie’s voice at the top of the stairs. 

“It’s all right. Just someone wants to see me.” 

She I^egan to cr>*" hysterically. As he entered the room, she 
clamber efl back into the bed clothes and lay there shuddering, 
“What do [>eople w^ant calling at this hour?” she queried, 
terrified. “And why have you got that gun? Why do you keep 
it under the lullow? Why did you take it downstairs?” 

John W'c*^t dressed hurriedly. “Something has cropped up,” 
he Caid, and kit her weeping, to join One-eyed-Tommy at the 
fiont door. 
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They got into One exed loiiiniN’s cab and he drove head- 
long dox\n the hill lowauK C arnngbush. One-e>ed-Tonimy 
related what had otcuiicd, and had to admit under cro^^- 
examination that la'^t exeiiing they had neglected to remoxe 
the tickets and othei cxidiMue fiom the tote }did. His ftar 
now past, John West was tin ions 

In Jigger’s kitcJicn, thev found Piggy, Cauliflower Diik^ 
The Ape, Jigger and )(je and \ithur \\est sitting aiound the 
table in the light of a keio'^rne lamp. As lohn West enleied. 
Jigger arose huriicdU and i.a\e him his ciiair. One-ex eil- 
Tommy and ligger sat on tlu floor. 

Tliere was an an of e\pe«iant neixousness in the room. 

“Well, what did \oii l<t iIumu in for?” John West snailtd. 

After a long pause, |oe answeicd: “How couid they stop 
them.^ There was alnnil ihiit) of ’em aimed to the teeth.’’ 

“They should haxe heaid them in time. If they'd nut 
’em at the gate and tiniun the guns on them, they would \e 
gone away. I know these johnn>s, they're all squibs I" 

“Wc had no time, Jack, Pigg> bed apologetically. “They 
was on us in a flash “ 

“One eyed-Tomnn s^id \ou ve c asleep. I don’t pay 
to sleep. And I don t [>a> \on to leave the slips and sheets m 
thcie at night. W lu>s( jolj was it to take them out last night ' * 

“Mine, Jack," said ( anliflower Dick, shameiaced. ' Hut 
we haven’t had a raid for \(ais an<l weicn't exDerting . . . 

“I told you tliey would soon come. 1 doubled the guaid. 
I told )ou to tighten up and \ou 11 do what you’re told," Joh.t 
West said, tapping the tal)le with Ins lingers. 

“It W'as >our job to g» r tho-r sheets out, Dick. All ligiu, 
go in and get them out now ! ' 

“Nark it. Jack. I h^ place s full of b]obd> wallopers." 

“ITiat's voui look (;ut \ou sliould have removed the 
sheets last night. \on scale the fence and make a run througli 
the yaid. If the sheet*- ano tukets aie biifl there, grab em and 
run out again. Never iniml tlie gowns and masks, they're nut 
evidence " 

“Why don’t we sho<»t oui wav In'” Arthur West suggested. 

“Don't bc mad Its too late to start shooting now." 

“Ar, I cant go in there, lack, they’d shoot a man stone 
dead,” Cauliflowei Dirk v^ hined. 

“You’ll do it oi gti cull.” 
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llie former boxer looked round the room despairingly, but 
found no sign of support among the shadowy faces. John 
\\ e‘^I walked into the back yard. It was now daylight/ and 
t:rou[)s of people were already gathering around the tote block, 
e\[>eciantly, as though they thought John West would lead his 
men to recover the tote by force 

John West stood on a box, peepe^l over the fence into the 
tf»te vard. He saw several policemen and detectives standing 
in groups. He surveyed the scene quickly. There was just a 
de.^peratc chance that a man could run the gauntlet to the plat- 
form and grab the incriminating sheets and tickets if they were 
still Ivin" where they had been the night before. 

He went back into the house and said to Cauliflower Dick: 
oiV Make a run for it. If the sheets and tickets are still 
there. \ou sliould he able to grab them ’’ 

“Cnt it out, Jack. 1 can’t do it.” 

* (ill ! .Scale the fence ! You either do it or get out !” 

( .lulitlower Dick walked slowly tow arils the back fence, 
me Hint I'd ihe box, and took a quick look ifito tlie tote yard. 
J>ri\(n <in by fear and desperation, he ."*01 ambled over and ran 
half d< jhltd towards the platform. 

'f he^ < 'll it IS wailed tensely in the kitchen. They heard Cauli- 
flowci voice screaming: “Don’t slioot ! Don’t shoot!" 

b»e \Vi St Kill to the box in time to ^oe Cauliflower Dick 
biiiv irj'.i'.d through the gate bv tluee Imrly policemen. 

l.atci ;h.it morning, John \\ e>t saw' David Clarside, who 
wanted iiii.i not to cKiiin the tote premises, and promised to 
[»u[»au <! hgal campaign against C)’l'lahert\ . 

'i ii: : ' iglit, John West lav awake. He overcame fear and 
doiibt. lb had developed the indomitah’e will that arises from 
the e\i'^ 'i^e of power, lie had learned the real laws of the 
socletN in which he lived. Victory went to the strotjg. If you 
hail mor.iT, cunning and power then the courts and the police 
c(Kild not defeat you. Talent, lionour and induence could be 
boiiglU Mm could be cajoled, biibed, intimidated, terrorised ^ 
Ihc e\uci‘*c of power was a joy. He had given his whole 
spirit o\ t r to it. 

Witli tvqacal irony, he made his first moves. He sent 9 
reluctant Vatiick Cummin to claim ‘his’ tea shop and woof 
}ard. t Ji Taddy with an a\e over his shoulder approach^ 
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tne back gate and demanded entry. Dave O' Flaherty scorn- 
fully told him that the police were remaining in occupation of 
the premises until fuither notice — if West w^anted his tote, 
let him come and get it ! 

Next, day the Cairinghush tote began opeiations again 
right under the noses of the occup}ing police, in a house m 
Bagville Street. 

The pi ess in Melbourne and as far afield as Sydney spread 
the news with stor) and caitoon, at fiist treating the matter as 
a joke; but Dcte^iue-Sergeant O’Flaherty and others who 
sought to defeat John cst found no humour in the events 
that followed. 

To punish those who defied him had become necessity to 
John West. Taking lepiisals was pait of the satisfaction of 
power, and the means ot taking lepiisals were readily at hand; 
in the tote and club alone he now employed over a hundieil 
men, and theie were some despeiate characters among them. 

A man who kept a shop neai the City Tattersail's Club 
began to spy on it tor O’f laherty. He was discovered. Under 
oiders fiom John West, a biick was thrown through his 
window; as quickly as he leplaced the pane, the window was 
smashed again and again. O’ Flaherty and other detectives weie 
shadowed day and night. "Ihieatening anonymous letters weie 
written to Meibom ne and Caiiingbush wowsers who were 
publicly denouncing John W'est. The deterrve office was 
constantly watclied. "Ihe police tiaining depot tor reciuits 
was spied upon, and new constables seeicing entry to the 
Tatteisalls Club in civilian clothes weie foTcd)<v ejected 

A journalist, financed by Protestant Ministers oi Religion, 
published a pamphlet exposing the corruption among sections 
of the detective force and demanding action against “West, the 
parasite who battens on tne poor.'* The journalist was way- 
laid by two masked men. One ot them. Arthur West, brought 
an iron bar down on his skull. A window-iedge deflected the 
blow and saved his life, but he was taken unconscious to 
hospital. 

Meantime, the police remained for months in the tote 
premises. John West began a campaign through friendly 
pressmen. The Age suggested that the tote should be legal- 
ised, quoting in justification isolated dividends which compared 
favourably with prices of legal course bookmakers. The Herald 
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ran an editorial condemning the waste of public money in the 
futile occupation of the tote which involved sixty men in three 
shifts of twenty. The Argus, however, ‘touted for the wow- 
sers,' giving publicity to the campaign against the tote. 

O’Flaherty, baulked by the inadequacy of the law, waited in 
vain for John West to request the return of his property. The 
guard on the tote was gradually reduced until only one con- 
stable remained on duty day and night. 

John West decided to recapture the fortress. 

One morning, just after daylight, the lone guard walked 
from the tote into the wood >ard. In a flash five masked 
figures clattered over the fence. He was stunned by a rain 
of blows. He felt a gun in his ribs. He struggled, but his 
attackers relieved him of his keys, blackened his eye and 
tossed him into Bagville Street. 

Next morning the press featured the story. Shortly after- 
wards, Arthur West, The Ape, Piggy, Cauliflower Dick and 
a new man named Long Bill were charged with assault. David 
Garside, who had recommended the re-occupation, excelled 
himself during the hearing. He had found an old English la>^, 
on the basis of which he successfully argued that the constable 
was trespassing in the sacred precincts of the tote. The 
accused were acquitted. 

John West emerged from the campaign famous and 
notorious throughout Australia. The so-called wowsers who 
opposed all forms of gambling ranted against him; Socialists 
ill the working-class movement and the Sydney Bulletin, still a 
radical paper, denounced him as a menace to the poor; but 
even the Bulletin was forced to admit that in Melbourne “more 
people turned in the street to look at John West than the 
Governor-General.” 

1 1 is reputation for generosity triumphed oyer the propa- 
ganda against him. Wherever he went he distributed largesse. 
A shabby man w'ould receive the price of a feed, another a 
tip for the races; punters who lost at the tote or club w^ere 
sometimes given ‘a few bob to change their luck'; a tattered 
woman would stop him in the street and show him the arrears 
ill her rent book and have them wiped out. He ostentatiously 
donated to the Catholic Church and to charities; among many 
people liis name became synonymous with cheerful generosity. 

With drive and a genius for organisation which astonisliM 
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his associates, he directed his empire, lie added trotting and 
boxing promotion to his enterprises. Bennett had succeeded in 
obtaining control of the Melbourne Trotting Club for him, 
and its secretar}*, Frank Lammence, entered John West’s 
employ, Gontrolling the weekly tiotting meetings and assisting 
in the management of ‘City Tatt's.* 

John West also planned to nd himself of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police. Through friendly policemen he fanned the 
agitation against the raising of the retiring age to sixty-five. 
F.ven when the campaign became linked with a political pro- 
gramme of rank and file policemen for higher pay, improved 
conditions and a Royal Commission of Inquiry, he did not 
falter. He used the campaign to intimidate Callinan. In 
furtherance of this, David Garside introduced a deputation of 
policemen to the Premier and the Chief Secretary of Victoria. 
Garside was careful to emphasi<;e only the retiring age issue, 
but he reckoned without the \^dliness of the Piemier, Thomas 
Bond. 

Bond, as leader of the Con«^ervative Government, was con- 
cerned only to advance the interests of husincss men, bankers 
and squatters. This sort of thing was just pa^t of the game 
of politics. West had become an embarrassing political issue, 
and so had Callman. Maybe he would reduce the retiring age 
and institute a Royal Commission. That would he the way to 
make political capital out of the situation. 

“The retiring age will be reduced to sixty when I see fit," 
was all he said. 

Afterwards David Garside repoited to John West that he 
feared they had gone too far. Bond was ciaftv; he might 
reduce the retiring age, but he might also appoint a Royal 
Commission. He might even pass legislation to help OTlaherty. 
John West meanw*hile paid great attention to politics. In the 
Federal elections of 1904 only six Labor candidates were suc- 
cessful in Victoria, but in the vital Victorian State electfon®, 
eighteen Labor men won seats, including h'lank Ashton, Boh 
Scott and David Garside himself, bark in politics again to assist 
John West. 

David Garside at first had ie fused to stand as a Labor 
candidate and sign the pledge. “Dammit all ! Davie Garside 
won't sign a pledge, and be dictated to by the junta from the 
Trades Hall I” 
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JJut l<))n Wf«t insisted. Their relationship was undergoing 
a chaiiiic Jnhn West was now Carside’s biggest client. Garside 
had to do what he was told, just like am one else on the West 
l»a\ roll. 

lolin money w^as throv\n behind ten of the eighteen 

siiLie^sinl 3 al>()r men. There were twche Liberals in the new 
I'arliament ]( Im West had a pos.«iible thirty Notes in the event 
of the new ^ariinc legislation coming up; but Premier Bond 
led a tern i 1 v 'it\ -eight Coiiser\ati\e members. The position 
w ‘'till h-ni. f T 1 us. 


★ 

“Wha: “ fancy for the Caull'ield Cup, Jack?” one of 

a gionp ii vA( k len a.sked John West one morning as he 
pi- ed OP ’ ^ to the City Tattei "air*' Club. 

‘*.M\ b( ‘A 4 i^per, will neaily win it,** he reidied, oheNing 
a geneir \ n^-e. 

“ Thai.' ' p t’ 0 tip, Jack. I’ll speck* it for a few hoh."' 

‘“'N'mi »rnl<i oe wuise. If we can keep him fit, he’d nearly 
do the tr\ k ’ 

In M 1 r We.^t had reason to be confident that Whisper 
would w ’ii up He was planning to rig the race and make 
a betting nf. t' at would dwarf his clean-up on Pliigger Pete 
MrtnM»n \ ictory. 

Whi-pr wa- a well-performed fne-year-oKl galloper that 
John Wf't hell Tccently purchased and placed in the care of a 
ieatling li.pmi. rh.ough the horse was an outsider, John West 
had niranird a r.ation-wide commission in expectation of 
being abb t( 1 mIc the riders of some of the more fancied 
ca!ulnlatee lie had in.structed workers in the tote and club 
ii(*t to lav ti.‘i much against Whisper, but to send as many 
punterc a*' possible to Sol Solomons Nvith their bets for the 
hor-^e. 

As he Nvalkfd down the Piourke Street hill, an extraordinary 
sren^ was b< iug enacted in the lounge of the City TattersalPs 
Club. iXbont a do/cn of his employees were clustered excitedly 
around IbiTiwy Robinson, who Nvas seated on a sofa reading to 
them from the 

John Weft had not read the Argus. He called it a 
“rotten, tory, wowser rag." It was the only newspaper not 
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delivered to his house. The article that Bainey was reading 
justified his hobtility. It was entitled ''the gambling mania. 
A REIGN OF TERROR." It Contained a detailed account of the 
methods used to protect John West's gaining businesses. 

Barney had almost completed the article. 

“ ‘ . so efficient has been this violence that no evidence such 
as would be accepted in couit has been obtained. Men employed 
by O'Flaherty have again and again been followed to their 
homes, and letters containing the fiercest threats posted to 
them. These are the methods of men whose sole aim is to 
make money out of the gambling — er — pro — er — proclivities/ " 
Barney stumbled o\er the word, then explained: “That means 
habits. ‘The past history of some of the men who are . . . hm . . . 
some have served sentences, and others have been flogged in 
jail.'" Barney stole a glance at Aithur West, whose fate 
clouded with a snarl. 

Suddenly, Caulifiower Dick ^liouted: “Jees, look! They've 
got our records in! It sa>s eie: ‘Tlie records of twenty of 
die men.' ” 

“Well, what d'yer know^ about that," Piggy said. “Thcie's 
mine there. It sa}s: ‘One coiuiaion robbery in company. 
2 years' hard labour.' W'eli, I’ll he buggered." 

Arthur We.st sat down iiioro^cly, Paddy Woodman mas- 
saged his head with gieat \i140ur ami observed: "Sine and 
anyone would think this pul.liiity was goin' to impiuve 
business." 

His remark was ignnicd .ib the othcis milled rountl the 
settee, tugging at the paper. 

“There's mine. 1 orgnig h mcnliis. Kccciving stolen j»h)- 
perty 18 months." 

‘*Thirty-one coinictions, ^uc got! Slriith, wdio'b that''" 

“Where's mine.^ Let’s have a look." 

The paper became ciumpled and Bainey shook himself I’lee 
and stood up. “Here," lie said, “I’ll .•jpread it on the floor and 
you can all see it. Not having a criminal record. I’m not 
interested." 

Although Barney Kobinson took no pait in the 'reign of 
terror,' he and Florrie were both uneasy about it. Only the 
fact that Barney had been commissioned to do some boxing 
advertisements for John West had prevented him from obeying 
Florric's renewed demands that he ‘leave West for good.’ 
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Harney smoothed out tlie paper and spread it on the floor. 
Ihe ciowd surged from behind the sofa and surtounded the 
paper some kneeling, some leaning on the others’ backs and 
ci ailing then necks 

Paddy Woodman said to Arthur West • “Jack’ll be narked 
about this" 

\t that moment lohn VV^est enteied 
I hat’s me, I tell yer 

“No It ain't, It’s me You ain’t ne\er been jugged for 
assault * 

1 hat’s me there. Six months — larceny Three \ears with 
hard labour and a whipping for ciiminal assault. That’s me all 
light 

*^0 It went on, while Arthur W est and Paddy Woodman sat 
ni(»(> h]\ Ml a couch, and J»aiiicv Ri^binson icad his bclo\ed 
1 nc\clopedia on a chair at the othei side ot the room 

lohn West viewed the scene with h\>> lips clamped in 
cli^gii t When you’ve finished, you might get things leady 
upstair*** be intenupted in a loud \oice 

lie 1 ( l^e ceased , tlie men on the flooi arose like children 
cuuht ]1 lying at mud pies, and dcpaited upslaiis without a 
woid k Miig the crumpled Ati/us on the flooi 

lo n West picked up the paper, folded it as neatU as its 
dilipidm * condition would pcimit, and wa** about to tlnow it 
on to a ilaii, when Ailhui said ‘\ouil bcltei leid it while 
\(»u It < 1 I e job A reign ot teiioi, it ^a^s 

b 1 vc^t toiind the aiticle uad it th ough, then ciumpled 
tlu 1 11 r l^agcl\ and threw it down 

he Slid nuitth, ‘ come up''ttUi'> 

111 ig to liUiiey, he added ‘(itt \odi nose out of the 
I 1 11 1 1(1 V ioi once and come up too I want to see you 

al out 1’ 1 ^lit between Sqiiccis an 1 Caiibtlowei Pick ’ 

Kub t laik.” Haiiuw leplied putting tlie book carefully 
111 It 1 ur n tlic stand ‘ I \c got tbe ads icad\ ’ 

|( I n \ie^t had signed up tbe piomiMiig heavy-weight 
figl t(i I (It ^qucds, and, tor want ot a bcttci opponent, had 
tlu) di t I liflouei Pick as his lii^t \Ktim 

X*. went iqWairs, Uaine\ siul ' riinmr yresteidav, 

I il I 1 me ih it ^(ij 's lint i 4 )ns utl ons his h()ise, 

Ciladst I 1*. a g(wd thing in the C lulliold (.up He s sending 
his pu u s cic lo back it with you” 
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John W-est merely scnwietl and asked: “Js Frank Lain- 
.mence in?” 

“Yes, Jack.” 

“Wait ni my oftice a mimile, Harney. 1 want to see tliu^e 
ads. Must make it louk if Cauliflower J^ick can make a 
light of jt.” 

He and Arthur eiilered one of the two ofliccs which ran 
off the big gambling room upstairs. Heliind the table sat 
Frank Lainmcnce. lie was younger than his employer, tall, 
sombre and slim. He stood up when the West brothers 
entered. Of sandy comple.xion, he always wore brown clothes. 
His manner and iiio\einent.s were precise, almost pompous. 

John West trusted this man as no other. He hrul alr^a«ly 
shown himself to be efficient, .shrewd, ruthless and close- 
mouthed. He had formed the C ity Tattersall’s Club into a legal 
company with himself as .secretary and Sugar Renfrey a.s 
chairman. 

“Have you .seen the Arijits, I'rank?” John W est a.sked. 

“Ye.s, Mr. W'e.st, 1 ha\e a enpy of it here for you.” I.am- 
mence resumed Ins seat and pa'^.sed a newspai>er to john W'est. 

‘ Fve read it,” John <i\u\, “.\nd 1 want you to find 

out who wrote it and get Any and the boys to deal with him.” 

“Certainly, Mr. We>t. I was going to suggest tliat conr-r. 
If we allowed such crilieiMn to go unpunislied., wc would r.e\er 
have any peace.” 

I.ammence liad <1e\elnj)ed a habit of working out what bis 
employer would think, then htliiig in with it. He had decided 
to make himself indi^pensable to John We^t : to become bis 
right band. He did not seek proniiiHuice; he liked jiower behind 
the scenes, and sinis|(‘r intrigue. He would carry out John 
West’s wishes without coinpiineiion or question. 

“What will wc do to him, Mr. West?” Lammence asKid. 

“I don’t care what you do, ju'^t so long as he writes no 
more articles like this.” 

“All right, Mr. We^t, you leave it to me.” 

As John West left to join Harney Robinson in the olfne 
next door, J.animenee said lo Arthur West; *ril h:i\e 
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eiKiiiirics made at the /Irtjus ollice, then >ou and the boys can 
j^et busy.’* 


★ 

John West stood with Siic:ar Renfrey in front of the 
jjrandstand in the members’ em'lo''Ure of the CauUield race- 
course. 

The day was fine. (Ireen lawn^. brilliant flowers, the white 
runnin}^ rails, the excited cfowd. made a \i\id settin*; for the 
thoroughl>reds at the barrier for the btart of the Laulfleld Cup 
of I’XM. 

“They’re off r 

“Hemas is leading, V a man nearby said. 

“Yep. 1-eadiiijj ai^ain^t iii'-tructions, I happen to know.’’ 
liis companion shouted in reply. “Somethinj; wrong with this 
race, if you ask me!” 

“Did you hear what he said?” Sugar said in John West's 

ear. 

'Die horses soon coscied the fii'-t half of tlieir journey — a 
fasl-rnn mile and a bait. I’a'-'-mg the six-lurlong i)o^t Denias 
still led, much to the con^'lei nation of his connections, who 
had gi\en instructions that their i barge be nnrse(l. The big 
fiehl swept on towards the four furlong post with Demas tiring 
after his impossible attempt to lea<l all the way, and surrender- 
ing the lead to another of the nio'-t fancied candidates. As 
the hor'^es galloped pa^t the tlire<' ainl tow^ards the home turn 
the top-weight, I'.mir, ciiallenged the leader, (lladstone, Sol 
Solomons' entry, was '^itting-in behind them, and Whisper, get- 
ting the run of the race, ridden to instructions, was lying 
fifth on the rails. 

Spectators began to }ell u»r their particular fancy in a 
tuniiilluous roar. “It’s workin’ out just like yer said, Jack,’* 
.Sugar Renfrey roared, “lie’s "iltin* in on the bloody fence 
wailin' for 'em to tire.’’ 

“I>ut wdiat about (dadstone." Why doesn’t he 'go* on Glad- 
stone? 1 told him to make his eiVori before the turn, to gi\e 
W hi.sper the last run.'* 

“'I'here he goes now\ Jack!” 

Sugar was right : as the field began to take the turn into the 
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Straight, two furlongs from tlie winning post, Gladstone loomed 
up on the outside of the two leaders and went to the front. 

About a hundred yards away from John West and Renfrey, 
Sol Solomons was standing near the fails at the W'lnning post 
with one of his clerks He w'as a strongly t»uilt jew in his early 
thirties, flashily dressed, with a boxer hat hiding his thinning 
hair. Air outward calm belied his tremendous excitement. 
Solomons had consideied Gladstone to be a racecourse cer- 
tainty and with good reason, but he could not be expected 
to realise that his jockey was ‘riding for Whisper.' As his 
horse led into the straight, Solomons dropped his mask of 
placidity, and gripped his clerk by the arm. 

“What’s the hoy doing*' What’s he doing? I told him to 
wait till the furlong pole for the last run “ 

Hi*^ alarm was soon justified by events. Emir fought back 
and the two top-weights were neck-and-neck as they straight- 
ened for the run home. As they approached the furlong post 
half-way up the straight, thousands of voices called the names 
of Emir and Gladstone. Then the little hay Whisper swept up 
on the outirKle of the leaders and, with an advantage of nearly 
two stone in weight, easily ran past them and. amid wild 
excitement, galloped jiast the post with a good three lengths to 
spa»'e 

Feci Ic tlironged around John West oflering congratulations. 

“Gicat peiformance, lack. The hoy gave him a good ride." 

“I was on him, Jack, thanks for the tip ” 

ne in Carringhush backed him. Good luck to yer." 

On the lawn nearby a policeman tlirew his helmet in the 
air and '‘hunted gleefully. “We all hacked it; Jack West told 
us Whisker w^as a good thing " 

John Wf'=t smiled, pushed his w'ay through the crowd, and 
walked to v\here the coveted cun was to he presented. 

Dining "he next few' da>s llie f)ies< carried no hint lh.it 
anUliin*/ nreguUr had oexurred. It gi.ively reported that 
Mr. [fihn Wc'^t had gi\en the jorkey one ihiid of the stake 
and tin* tr ncr Iwo-thinK, and pulilished .a leller which John 
WV^t had written to the M.ayor of Cairnighnsh enclosing a 
cheijiie t<*r £5tX) to he flistnhiiled among the jKior and needy 
of tlie d>-‘-. Then full delaiU of ,a celelnalion held at the 
Ciu 'I'nn - ]]'s diih w'cre puhlislu-d ; four l..al)or politicians 
being ^ ihc public nun who di ink Mr. W esi's health. 
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It was left to the Bulletin to give the first bint of mal- 
practice in the running of the Caulfield Cup wlien it wrote in 
its next issue: “The brilliant top-weights, Emir and Gladstone, 
instead of being held for a final lun, were rushed to the 
front before reaching the turn for home, an extraordinary 
policy considering that the} were in good positions before 
they put full steam on.” 

The paper commented cau^tuall) on John West's chaiitable 
gestures arising out of W his|)(.*r s \iLtory, and styled him a 
“disreputable citizen exploiting the poor.” It hinted that the 
Caulfield Cup was ligged, and followed this by telling the 
politicians who supped wine at the lattersall's Club that they 
“should be ashamed of theni'-cK^ ’ 

Then came a report in the daily press that the Victorian 
Racing Club, which controlled the four city galloping cour^ses 
and all country galloping clubs, was likely to take action 
against a certain owner ^ince a well-knowm jockey had stated 
that the said owner had );een imohed recently in rigging an 
important race. 

“I don't think the V R.t\ will tisk a scandal,” John West 
remarked to Sugar Renfiev when he read the report. “Ihoh- 
ably just refuse to accei»t my entiies, that's all. Then Til 
transfer the horses to ^onieunc the name.” 

Soon aftciwards, the WR.C. held a secret inquiiy into 
Whisper’s ^ictory in the Caullield Lup, disqualified John West 
foi life, and wained him olf all combes under its juiisdiction. 
He managed to trail*' »cr his holies into the names ol other 
persons, but he would never foigive thg V.R.C. 

During the next few nionilis, he fought hard battles or. 
many fionts. 

His attempt to cmhaiia''s C allinan had backfired. Piemier 
Rond had left the rcliiing age at o5, and set up a Ro}al Com- 
mission to inquire into the police force. John West and 
David Ciarside had succeeded in iiilhiencing some of the* 
appointments to the Commission. On it were three friendly 
Labor politicians. Gai side reckoned that there were so many 
men in the Conservative (loveinment, so many high public 
officials, so many heads of the liquor trade and other men of 
wealth who had skeletons in the cupboard of the corrupt 
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Victoiiin I ( ] lc l\partment, that the Ivo\al C onimisMon was 
bound tc t id 1 kt most otnei«i — in an innocuous finding 

‘ I ( .jd wdl U ^lid to cad it oil hetoie weie thiougli \M’th 
Inin ( I TH h ^ 1(1 umai ked 

tl t 1 ni not ( illcd to s;i\e eviilciue, John Vest 
replied I <11 now on its tneii turn to he exposed III 
qalhei t\CT 1 t or scandil I c m iluntt the lot ot tliem ; and 
III ha\t t wn in Pii lament cm the puMic phtiorm, at tlie 
Ro\al Cc ’ T'^ion, cvtivwheu* llie\ le a lot of spinek-.s 
cowaitN ’ wtu^eis ^te how they like Iximj exposed* 
With t I 1 (a\, lolin Wc^ts hitJed of OetLetue Seiijcant 
O l^lalK^ * I imc moie mieii'-e (> I Kheit> \\as» still seiulm^ 
spieN tc t + and club 01 la» eit> was still piessmcj tor i 

clniuc 1 j " ^amin^ laws () 1 lincit) hid supplied tie 

intoim 'c ix/n? txposnic 

Iliti 1 t p c-ented lobn W e^t with an oppoitunit) ta 
wa^e e \t V aitaie a^ani'-t the Victoiun I\aiin 5 Club He 
learneil t it ti e n ain^ei ol the Apsom Uactcouise was in 
such til ] ( cullies tl it he hid letn im il)le to supplv tue 
ownei oi tl ♦ \ Miti of the Vp-^o n CiokI Cup with eithei tie 
pii/e n M N i » c tioph} 

On l (■ ^ i) 0 news lolin West called on Pcnjamin I ev , 

the o\ r \i-cini and two oti er unrc2;istciecl poii) race- 
coin St 

He 1 r 1 rcujamm I ev>, semoi — Old Ikn as he was 
called — . id 1 uimin I c\>, junioi — \oiim; Cen — waiting 
for nil 1 n tie e‘bee of Le\>'s ruinitiiie I mponum 

Jolin Wf-t \ie\\ed the pair acioss the table \oimpj Pen, 
shoit tat, w curly hair and sloping shouldeis, a loimd head, 
swartli} cu t^iexioii, Ins expensne clothes somehow main^in^ 
to appear iint d> Beside him sat Old Ben, a wi/ened, bald- 
headed, mi^e^allc looking old man in his second childhood 
Young Pen folded Ins chubby hands on the table and said* 
'*So \oii think just liccause the Apsom Club couldn't supply 
the cup CT the pn/e money today that you will get our 
peimissKn to conduct race meetings on my courses " 

"Your cruises Old Ben interrupted in a \oice that crackled 
from somewhc^'c deep in his bony chest. “You mean niy 
coin ses They 're still my courses.” 

Old Ben 'vuis o\er eighty, but he refused to hand over 
the stnngs cf his vast wealth to Young Ben, or to any of his 
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Other three sons or his daughter. 

Benjamin Levy, senior, had come fiom England and opened 
a second-hand shop in Melbourne. 

During ten years in thi.s shop he accumulated twenty 
thousand sovereigns, a servant-girl wife and live children. 
Then the wife died, and Ben transferred his aiTcctions to a 
cut'-price tobacco business, where he accumulated a further 
thirty thousand sovereigns and several mistresses. When the 
building boom began in the eighties, Old Ben entered the fur- 
niture business, and introduced the hire-purchase system to the 
colony. He soon gobbled up most of the smaller furniture 
houses and established a virtual monopoly of the trade. In 
eight years he was a millionaire; but when the crash in the 
90's came he lost more than half his fortune. 

Lately, Old Ben had married an eightecn-year-old Irish 
girl from the slums of Carringhu'-h. The girl became a positive 
menace to Ben’s sons and daughter. Old I5en lavished favoin s 
on his new bride, and his family came to belie\e that he had 
altered his will in her favour. So, a week before, they had 
kidnapped Old Ben and brought him back home, where he had 
agreed to make a new wdll, gi\ing his wife only one small 
factory and a small sum of mone\, pro\i(ling they allowed him 
to return to her. 

While Old Ben endeavouied to follow^ the conversation 
through an car trumpet, John W est and Young Ben negotiated. 

John West argued; the .<pnit of pony racing was in a bad 
state; pri/e money was getlhig lower and lower; the whole 
game was corrupt from top to bottom. He had put trotting 
on the map, he contended, arul would do the same with pony 
racing. lie would increase pri/e money, cut out the crook 
races and get bigger attendances. He spoke as if the whole 
matter w^as cut and dried : he would take o\ er the three 
courses. He would purify the spoit and make a fortune for 
himself and the Levy family. 

“Not so fast, Mr. We^^t "niere arc certain conditions.” 
Young Ben interrupted. He was shrewd, sly and ruthless,* 
and liked to set the pace in a luusine'^s (leal. “There are certain 
conditions. You can have Apsoin, if you buy a third share in 
the land.” 

“That suits me,” John We<^t <aid, thinking, suiely he didn't 
imagine Ed jib at that. “What aljout the other two courses? 
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You own one and lease the other from the Ralstone Council^ 
don’t you ?” 

“I might consider the other two; but you must remember 
there are two — er — clubs who have leases of them.” 

”If I can fix things with the three clubs you will agree 
to my taking them all over, then?” 

‘Well, may be. There is another little matter we might fix 
up, Mr. West Have you ever heard of time payment? — hire 
purchase we call it, to be polite/' Young Ben said with his 
sly smile. “Well, now, it is the greatest business in the world, 
better than totalisatois, even.” 

“My tote is run fair and clean.” 

“So is my hire purchase. Ileres how it woiks. Someone 
buys, say, a piano. They pay a few sovereigns deposit and pay 
the rest at so much a week. On the balance we charge ten 
per cent, interest — at least that’s what they think w'C charge. 
Ten per cent, fiat per annum works out at over a hundred per 
cent. — see ? They pay ten per cent, on money they're already 
paid back. Very clever, isn’t it? lotes is chicken food, Mi*. 
West.” He cackled a laugh. 

At this stage. Old Ben, who bad been wangling his hearing 
aid this way and that, addressed himself to John West in a 
cracked, squeaky voice: “You see. Mi. West, you and me, w^c 
have both been rubbed out for life.” 

“Is that a fact?” 

“It is a fact, Mr. West. You are not the only one that can 
rig races.” He cackled proudly, waving his car trumpet. “I, 
that is, me and Young Ben, imported a horse from England, 
a champion horse. VVe changed his name. He won a lotta 
races in the Western District until the V.R.C. found out and 
warned us off for life — very comical * I used to run trots 
and ponies at Elsternwick till the council closed me up because 
the people, they complained at the swearing and the brawls and 
the noise. My daughter Rosie, she say to me: ‘Father/ she 
say, ‘no more racecourses; the furniture business it is more 
resectable.’ So I say: ‘All nght, Rosie, all right,’ I say. So 
I get the other three courses and 1 lease them to others, 
because my daughter say it is bad with all the noise and the 
language. ...” 
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Young Ben interrupted his father impatiently: “How 
would you like to put a little money into hiie purchase, Mr. 
West. Not enough to give you any say, just enough for you 
to make a lot of money, eh? 'riiings have been hatl, very had; 
sometimes when we take the furniture back from people that 
can't pay, it is worn out, and sometimes they run away with 
it. Too much had paper lately; hut things will improve sof)n 
and we ll make a fortune. W’e have control of the trade, and 
we are goi*ig to keep control, and out of the hire purchase we 
make millions. You can have ^onie, Mr. West. Yon see, our 
money, too much of it is tied up. And in our business >ou 
nniNt always expand." 

"Come on, Mr. Levy, what do you want me to do?" 

"Tf you invest, say, £50,()(X) in my firms you can have a 
lease on the three courses. You buy a third share in Apsoni 
and buy out the three managers. I low does that appeal, Mr. 
West?" 

"You make a hard haigain, Mr. Levy," John West said, 
thinking: Should he money in time pavment; he's much easier 
than 1 thought he'd he. "But it's a deal. I'll get my solicitor 
to go into it." 

"Mr. Davie Garside. Oh no, Mr. W^est, he knows too many 
tiicks. My solicitor will draw up the deal, and he can look 
it over afterwards." 

"Ju>t as you like, Mr. Levy. All I want is a straight deal, 
and no delay.” 

When John West left them he was intensely elated. The 
V.R.C. had better look out now. 

Already John We^t could see the adverti'^ements in liie 
papers wdtii his nairre at the foot. He could see the postcis 
stuck up everywdiere with his photo, on them, with a horscslu>e 
around it. He could see the ponies tearing round the tracks 
and hear the ciwvd cheering. He w’ould run bookmakers, 
print his own racebooks, have his own ponies and trotters 
running in someone else’s name. He would conduct pie stall-? 
outside the course, and the bars and the dining-rooms inside; 
and, if only he could keep the tote and club going, he would 
control the off-the-course betting. He would purify trotting 
and pony racing. 
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Tl.e toiT:» from the \ .K.C. would et competition such 
as thev'd ne\cr known hetore. lack West would teach them 
ti> w.'MTi him off foi life* 


★ 

I'arfjey Kohmson wah in high spirits. He had l)een promoted 
to the esteemed po•^ltlon of publicity and advertising manager 
of Jol.n W'est’s enterprises. After the Arijus expo^re, F'lorrie 
had been on the verge of making l»arne\ choose lietween her 
and John W'est. until the promotion came about, and now she 
\\a^ more content because Bainey wa*^ proud and happy. 

r.aniey sat in his own little office on the ground floor, 
sucking a pencil and stroking his moustache. ‘‘It’s good, all 
right. ‘A sterling struggle foi supremacy between strong, 
sound, staunch, scientific, symmetrically-shaped, skilful ath- 
lete> ’ (.'< uidn’t be hettt*r. That’ll bring* tlie crowd. I’ll put it 

in all (: papci s.” 

Ilf h f^Ke<l up and noticed John We^t and I'rank !-ammence 
pas'. d/ or. He gatheied ui> hi^ pai»c*rs and niched out to 
them. 

■ l.i'k,' he said CKciter!!} “l’\e got the ads reaily for 
the lag tight and the foot-i iinnin’ carnival. Listen to this one 
ffir tlie t.gl t. ‘tim murphy vei^us nii,i. squi krs. uxtiibitiox 
Bi r’loni the day Scpieeis fii'.t appeared in this State 

it v.a- aijaient that a real n\ i d-in-i hi -wool champion was 
in our iiulst, and it Ijccame a question, after witnessing his 
rm NoMi rowLRS, as to whcthci wc should ever see him 
pitted auain-t a folman wori hy oi his s'lrrL, when suddenly^ 
as if in ..u'swer to our queries, a nlvv star! a star or thi; 
1 rK-^T MAi.Mri’DK, appeared on the pugili'^tic firmament, it 
w^A^ TIM MURPHY. Hc had retuiiicd home armed and equipped 
with all the latest device^ and tactics of the American ring. 
With phenomenal rapidity aivl remaikahle ease, hc e\titi- 
gui^lierl the lesser lights, and then boldlv ..." 

John West listened impatiently. “All right. Larnev, but the 
fight might be delayed for a while. Murphy is being difficult." 

“Well, we can put someone else on with l>ill." 

“Who.^ Wc don't want another washout like the fight wdth 
Cauliflower Dick. Squeers won't carry them, so we'll have 
to wait for Murphy, unless I can get Jeffries from America 
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or Mike Williams from I'ni^lainl. I’ve offered them a ifious'ind 
each for one hght with S(|iif^( 1 ’ 

John West walked touaid'^ die stairs. 

“Waitll 1 read ycr the tOi.t i»mnin’ ad, Jack.*' 

"Kead it to Frank! Fin hn^v !*’ 

Farney's face din|)ped ;in.nuMitarily, tlien lie turned to 
Lammence. “Listen to thi'^ I ni i;oin’ to [iiit a Ins; ad in the 
papers with all the entnes h i the W'est Thousand and the 
other events. At the top 1 11 jnit this Listen!’' Ibrney read 
like a dramatic actor: “I'lnm away bark and l)e\und, from 
every nook and corner of tin* -leat land come the stalwart 
young Australians e\nlting in the hope of the victory and its 
rich reward at this iini<jiie festival. There’s the ‘Man 

from Snowy River/ he of the (Overflow/ the pick of ‘Our 
Selection/ the hron/ed i\\\A 'HKwy youngsieis of a yoiiiiij 
nation, and 635 of llienrhave 'i-mhed their intention of “ 

Lammence didn’t '‘<<*111 ve;\ impressed. “Have you done 
the ad. for the mcelinj; at he intcrruiited. 

“I got It here," Ikiinc} ',ii<l, Iianding a lar^e sheet of 
paper to Lammence, who '«cmiini-ed it impassively. 

“Fill, 'Victorian I’oiu artl H.illoway Kacini^ C'liib. aimim, 
unrivalled apsom. M’mivf, pii t’nvM|ne apsom apsom, popular 
APSOM. Monday. .Mondav. Monday. Xcw managenicnt. 
Higher stakes. JVtler app« *11111 icnts. Admirably controlled. 
Strictly supervised. MinMtn.< 1 Lnnngton.' 

“It will do," Lanimenct -aid, In’s lung face betraying no 
response. Lammence was m t 'mpresced with Ikiniey's ideas 
of publicity; “La)S it on tff< I’lji h/' he had told John W’est. 
Rarney scowled, retiinud n ’n- i nice and began reailing fiom 
the Lncyclopcclia. 

Upstairs the lorn: ni»»m '.-j/ a] Aith the voices of gamblers 
and the cads of the rluk- *'!*) -tood in front of the Imge 
betting boards, laying the ' dtl^ an«l answering [ihones. 

John West walked lielnipl I’a* •'oiinter. One of the phones 
rang and he picked it np. ’ I Ini!. /’ he said. “All right. Go 
ahead.” 

Silence fell, and John W ( -t .»id In a louder voice: “Tlicv ‘re 
at the barrier. Get your on! Remember, betting ceases 
when they turn into the straiglit ” 

A few gamblers came forv.aid and lodged last minute bets 
while John West reptab'd t'.f d»'^cription of events at tha 
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banier ‘which were being described on the Apsom racecourse. 
John Y recently introduced this method of 'broad- 

casting' direct from the course by telephone, anticipating by 
tw'o decides the piaUice of bioadcasting laces by means of 
radio tid’i-nn^iMon. 

The ciowd nio\ed closer to the countei in older to hear 
the de^i i])tion They rcpiesented a wide variety of t>pes: 
ovei-drt-'^etl dandy gamblers. woiLing men, without emplox- 
nient 01 lakmg a day ott , an odd business man 01 white collar 
woikei , munals ot various kinds, who spent their spare time 
gambling: .it l^e club b> da>, and at the hi/aicls school by 
night 

On Satuukns the ciowd was laiger, but the bulk of the 
busincs*^ c. 11 e ihiough the mail 01 over the phone The club 
was showing a proht of over a week 

"The\ le ctt*’* John West said “nmkiim is fust out, 
follow ed i V Ivatie with Queen fless and Piince ne\t ...” 

As t je ] rradcast proceeded, seveial bets weie made. 

"W belt pi-Kc IS Dinkiim''" 

'Tie w. tve to one beio'e the lace W hat's Dinkum now, 
Jack ’ 

“Cut it V t\in money." 

“Si\ van « cl the best on him " 

“DmkLm is still leading Queen r*ess has moved up into 
seconcf plen^t tAO lengths back, with Ihince third, and Sammy 
Boy IS paking a run on the outside" |ohn West raised his 
right hand Jil e a policeman on trafhc dutv. “The} Ve turning 
into the '-t^pight No more 'in-riinning' bets." 

The gai llcrs listened, some gripped bv excitement, some 
by desperate 1 ope, until the broadcast ended in elated shouts 
from the few who had supported the winner, and expressions 
of disappcintmcnt and despair from those who hadn't John 
West hung up the phone and walked round the counter to talk 
to Paddv Woodman. 

“Come into the office a minute. Paddy *' 

Padd} followed him and they sat on cither side of the 
table 

‘T'vc been a bit worried about the Police Commission, Jack " 

“No need to worry about that We can leave the Commis- 
sion to old Javic Gaiside now. Pin woiucd .ihout police 
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pimps. There's still one in the club; he's been liere for months 
gathering evidence." 

This news caused Paddy to massage his head with vigour. 
Barney Robinson reckoned Paddy had rubbed all the hair off 
his head by his habit of massaging it when worried. 

"What's that, Jack?" Paddy ejaculated. "Are you sure? 
How do yer know ?" 

"A certain detective told me." 

"Do you know who the poltroon of a i)imp is ?” 

"I've got a good idea.** 

"But how could he get in? What with our spies sittin’ for 
the police exams., and watchin* the new recruits and all ** 

"He got in somehow. ^ 0*Flaherty*s a shrewd man, don't 
worry. He*s behind all this, the bastard !" 

"What are you going to do about it, Jack?** 

"I think it's that fellow Baddson. He*s out there now. Me 
and Frank went to his house last night after I got the tip off, 
but he wasn’t there and his mother wouldn't tell me anything. 
I think we*ll have a talk to him now. W'e’ll ask him straight 
out.'* 

He walked out into the room and said to a tall young mail 
in a long black overcoat: "I'd like to see }ou for a minute, 
privately.*' 

The man coloured and followed John W est into the room. 
John West called over his shoulder: "Come in here a minute, 

Piggyr 

John W’est sat behind the table with Paddy Woodman 
standing at his elbow. 

"Your name is Baddson, isn’t it?” 

"Yes,*’ answered the other, nervously, looking around in 
vain for a chair. 

"Are you a member of the police force?*' John West asked 
suddenly. 

Baddson fidgettcd w’ith his hat as Piggy entered and stood 
behind him. 

"Surely you wouldn’t degrade yourself by joinin' the polica 
force, would you?" Paddy asked. 

"If this is a private conversation, I don't w^ant these other 
men present," Baddson replied. 

"I’ll decide who'll be present,” John West snapped. 
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“Why did you come to my house la^'i tiight?” Baddsoti 
asked. 

“I came to see if you had hacked some winners the day 
before,” John West lied. “But }ou haven’t answered my ques- 
tion. Are >ou in the i>olice torce?’’ 

“No ” 

“Are you siame to let me seaich vou?” 

Radcison laid his hat on the table, and slowly took off his 
overcoat, coat and w'aistooat and handed these to John West, 
who looked at him uncertajnl>. then went through the pockets. 

A little money, a few scraps of paper, a packet of tobacco, 
a tram ticket and othei odds and ends, but nothing incriminat- 
ing. 

John W^est walked round the table, ran his hands through 
Baddson’s troii*^ei pocket*^ and pulled a notebook from one of 
them He flicked its pages and then o[)ened them one by one 
carefully, Imt they weie unused and blank. He threw the 
notebooiv on the table with a show of savagery and paced the 
room like a caged animal. 

“You re one of 0’blahert>’s pimps all right. I can tell 
you the day you joined the fouc. 1 know what's going on!'* 

Baddson watched nervously. 

“It's no u<^e telling me lies. I know ever) thing. O'Flaherty 
has swoin thiity men into the force since this club opened; 
they w^ere all reciinted to spy on me. And they have all been 
kicked out of the foice after six or nine months' service." 

lohn West confronted Baddson, waving a threatening 
finger. “That's what will happen to you. O'Flaherty ought 
to be kicked to pieces for ruining young fellows like you." 
His voice rose to a shout. “And even if I was his own brother 
1 would help to kick him to pieces. Do you hear that? 
O'Flaherty ought to be kicked to pieces*” 

“But I tell you I'm not in the police force, and I don’t 
know O'Flaherty,” IWiddson answered desperately, glancing 
over his shoulder at Piggy. 

John West banged his fist on the table. “Don't keep 
telling lies! I tell you I know you're a policeman and a bloody 
pimp *" 

“W-well, w-why keep asking me?” 

“Listen! You’re an impostor. You’re one of O’Flahcrty's 
men. 1 knew you were when you first came here; I told the 
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ccimmittee, but still we didn’t block you." John West’s voice 
was becoming conciliatory. "We’ll treat you all right. 
O’Flaherty will us^ you up for a while at six shillings a day, 
then he’ll kick you out. Take my advice and dice him. Let 
him get someone else for his dirty w^ork. You come in with 
me. I'm a generous man. You tell O'Flaherty that this is 
only a social club, and that I’ve only got one share in it; and 
ril tell you what I’ll do. I’ll give you twenty-five pounds and 
a billet at a fiver a week on one of my racecourses. How 
would you like that ? A nice, easy job on a racecourse ?" 

Baddson seemed to hesitate. Twenty-five pounds and a 
fiver a week was a lot of money; but one stray thought of 
O’Malicrty was enough to make him say: "No thanks. 1 keep 
telling you I don’t even know O'Flaherty.’^ ^ 

John West confronted him aggressively. "Don’t keep lying 
to me. I know you’re a bloody pimp. Why, your own mother 
told me last night that you were a policeman." 

“That’s a lie I" Baddson answered, for the first time with 
vigour, "My mother wouldn't say that. She told me that all 
she (lid was to ask you for a tip for to-day’s races. You told 
hei three horses; and they all lost, what's more." 

"Oh, mister smarty, eh? Well, it’s no use }ou and 
O’Maherty charging us. None of our judges would allow it on 
a[>peal. Don’t think you can pimp on me and get aw^ay with it!’* 

Baddson paled. He seemed angry yet afraid. He looked 
around at Piggy, then at Paddy Woodman. 

"You’re not as smart as you think you are. West." 

"We’ll see all about that. Put him out. Piggy!" John 
V\ est picked up Baddson’s clothes from the table, threw' them 
ill liis face, and walked out of the room, slamming the door. 
He went quickly into Frank Lammence’s office, leaving Paddy 
W'oodman rubbing his head, and Piggy saying to Baddson: 
"Put on your coat, and get out and don’t come back. An’ yer 
better hurry, or I’ll chuck yer down the bloody stairs. We 
don’t like pimps ’ere !’’ 

John West shut the office door and said to Frank Lam- 
mence; "I think that Baddson is a pimp, all right. I just had 
a talk to him — ^kicked him out. See that he doesn’t ever get 
in here again." 

"Certainly, Mr. West.” 

"And I’ve decided to get rid of Baddson and O’FIaheitj.'* 
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John Ucbt said the woi ds calmly, hor months he had t)cen 
able to hnd no rest from his impotent hatre*! of O’Flaherty- 
His conviction that I’addsi.n was a spy left him in a white heat 
of rage from which lie could only e'^cape by planning reprisals. 
OTfaheity had ''Ciit Hadd-on heie. Flotli of them must be 
punished. He, him^'Clt, would be safe ile was all powerful! 

Frank Lammence showed no siirpiise at the remark. “You 
mean — we should have them — dealt with'* 

“Yes, and quick 1 wont tolerate O’ Flaherty any Ioniser. 
Did you read what he said at the Police Commission yestcr- 
day?’* 

“Yes. 1 agree we miistnt tolerate it.’* 

“All right. Now, Pm leaving this to you Don’t let any 
of our boys do either job Theie’s plenty of men in Melbourne 
who’d murder then own mother for a liver. I'm going to 
Sydney to buy a lacecouise on Monday. I’ll be away a fort- 
night. I want this done while I’m away. I>e very careful. 
Say nothing, (jet out^-uie men to do the tiick. Mr. Clever 
O’Flaherty will learn a lesson at la^t !’* 

★ 

One o'clock chimed fiom the distant tower as the corpulent 
figure of Dave O’Flaheity rolled cumbersomely towards his 
home in an inner suburb. 

The more 1 walk, tne fatter 1 get, he was thinking; tlicsc 
doctors talk through their hats. Need more exercise. Bah! 

The night was summery — clear and warm. Bi^ Dave was 
soon wiping sweat from his neck and brow with his handker- 
chief. Presently he heard the sound of footsteps following 
him. He did not look around. Jack West's boys seeing me 
home again. Very kind of 'em. 

The prohlem of ending John West's career had become an 
obsession with Dave O'Flahtrty. Usually he earned out the 
law without fear or favoui. Ile had no opinions about the law, 
or about law-breakers. It a man broke the law you issued aN 
summons or made an arrest, that was all there was to it. But 
his feud with lohn VVe'^t hacl become a personal matter. 

O'Flaherty felt his revolver reassuringly He had been 
shadowed for months an<l hnd come to the conclusion that lohn 
West merely wished to know his every movement: that the 
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Tattersairs Cltib was not prepared to risk using physical 
violence against its best-known enemy. 

The progress of the Police Commission annoyed and dis- 
gusted OTlahcrty. It wasn't going to solve anything. All it had 
succeeded in doing was to make things uncomfortable for 
Callinan and other police officers. It would not harm West 
much, that was certain. Poor old Callinan had all the old dirty 
linen of the 1881 Royal Commission aired again, with some 
additional dirty linen which had accumulated since, like his 
wine and spirit store deal, and the time he protected that hotel 
of West's from prosecution. Just as well no one w'as game 
to reveal Callinan's other connections with the tote boss. More 
people had told lies or remained silent at this commission than 
ever before. Oh, well; can't say I didn't expect it. 

Callinan had got rid of the files on the Williams and Arm- 
field case. A wily old bird is our Chief Commissioner, but an 
arrant coward. Instead of this Commission exposing he 

and old ( larside have used it to expose others. Wonder they 
didn’t try to get something on me. And all the haggling about 
leave, promotion, the retiring age and pay. Hope they do some- 
thing about the pay, anyway. That would end a lot of the 
bribery and 1 could do with a rise myself. Better conditions 
will bring better types into the force. . 

Dave OTlaherty stole a surreptitious look over his shoulder 
and saw two shadowy figures pass under a street light al)out 
R hundred yards behind him. They must be going to see me 
right to the gate to-night. 

Fancy holding a Royal Commission into the Victorian Police 
Force without calling Jack West. No show without Punch. 
Well, I’ve got him, and under the present law,- too. Dave 
O’Flaherty doesn’t need new laws or Royal Commissions to 
catch West. He’ll be up shortly, and will he snort? 

The ghostly figures still followed at a safe distance. Don’t 
like this! Usually they knock off when I head for home. 
Baddson is convinced they intend violence against Ihiii, and 
he’s probably right. When West sends threatening letters^ 
something usually happens. Well, Baddson’s hidden awayf 
where even West’s men won’t find him. 

O’Flaherty fingered some betting tickets in his pocket. 
Constable Baddson did a good job. West is gone this 101 % 
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It would take legislation to end his career; and another coiiit 
case would speed the legislation up. 

Dave O'h'laherty turned into a street on one side of which 
were nan'ow tenement houses, and on the other a public park. 
He entered the gate of one of the dwellings. He stood in the 
shadow of the \erandah for a few minutes, then peeped cau- 
tiously over the iron gate. He saw tw'o men standing in the 
shadows at the corner of the street fifty yards away. 

He entercil the narrow, double-storied house, lit the gas 
light in tlie front lounge room, and took off his boots. As he 
began to mount the stairs, he could hear the breathing of his 
wife and cliihlren as they slept upstairs. 

Hope West's thugs aie not going to start anything, he 
mused. Ju’^t a time the}' might, with their lord and master avChy 
in Sydney. 

Upslaiis, O’h'lahcrty crept into the front bedroom and uii- 
dres<!cd in the dark. His wife’s fat figure stirred in the bed. 

“That \ou, Dave?” she whispered. 

‘*Ycs, Maggie.’' 

'‘You’re very late again. I was wonied; tiied to keep 
awake, but 1 niuct have doited off. What's the tinie.^" 

"After one o’clock." 

Dave finished changing into bis night shirt, biiniped his knee 
against the foot of the bed and cursed quietly. He got into 
bed then aro^c again, took his revolver from his coat and 
placed it under the pillow. 

jMairgie was breathing heavily, apparently asleep again. He 
lay in tlie dark, and though he was tired to the point of ex 
haustion, s*leep was far from him. Hope those two West 
thugs don't mean to try an> thing to-night. A man pooh-poohs 
the idea in daylight; but lying here in the dark and knowing 
they are out theie watching, perhaps planning something... 

They'll stop at nothing, not even at murder, he told him- 
self. Oh, you’ie worrying about nothing, old fella, they 
wouldn’t dare try anything against Dave O'Flaherty. Ihit 
West's away in Sydney. Could have gone there as an alibi . . . 

^ Tlioughts tumbled in his head. He was conscious of a 
confused, drowsy uneasiness, then sleep came: the deep slc^^' 
of a very tired man. 

In the warm night, the house stood silent and dark. Oil . 
aide two men, with raps well down over their eyes, cre^ 
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{ iwcii'ds tlie front fence. The lic^ht still shone through the 
fiont downstair window. Skiiting the shaft of light the 
sifii«*ter figures crouched in the shadows. 

Then came the crash of shattering glass. Mrs. O'Flaheity 
sat holt upright in the bed. 

“Dave! Dave?'* she said, in an hysterical whisper. ‘‘Dave! 
\^ ake up I There's someone in the house !" She shook her 
sleeping husband desperately. He was slow to awaken, then sat 
up rubbing his eyes in the darkness. 

“What’s the matter, Maggie?” 

“There’s someone in the house. 1 heard a noise; like 
falling glass. And there seems to he a light downstairs.” 

Dave O’FIahcrty grabbed his revolver from under the 
pillnw and crept out of heth^y-think I left the light on in the 
front room,” he said iij^.«r1uisky whisper. “Are you sure you 
he'iid a noise?” 

“Certain, it woke me up.” she answered, as he walked on 
tij* loe towards the door. “Oh. for God’s sake, Da\e. be 
crrefid!” 

Dave O’Flaherty crept lo the window. He saw two figures 
running through the gardens opposite the house. He rai>ed 
hi'* revolver to shoot, but they melted into the night. 

Mrs. O’Flaherty could sec him silhouetted against the dull 
liglu, the revolver upraised. “What is it, Dave: wdiat is it?” 

‘A’ou were right,” he said. “Two men followed me home 
aiul they have just run across the gardens. I’m going down- 
Uo see wdiat caused the noise.” 

\s the words fell softly from his lips, the night was shat- 
f‘'revl h\ a thundering explosion, the wdiole house quivered, the 
seemed to sway, pictures fell from the walls. Mrs. 
( » l’laherty screamed piercingly, cow'ering with tlie bedclothc'? 
<iver her head. From elsewhere in the house screams and cries 
u«>e like the wailing of the injured after a battle. Dave 
(•'Maherty stood as though petrified, then his nerves relaxed 
aiifl he ran from the room to be met in the passageway by his 
eldest son, a youth of eighteen, who w^as shouting unintelligibly. 

I )ave heard the crackling of flames : smoke arose and crept 
up the stairs. Mrs. O’Flaherty ran olit screaming: “Dave!- 
The kiddies ! For God’s sake, get the children !*' 

The crackling of the flames grew louder, more fierce. 
Fantastic shadows frolicked through the banisters on to tlie 
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walls, the snioke thickened along the upstairs passage. There 
was a smell of gas fumes. 

Dave O’Flaherty gripped his son by the arm and steadied- 
him. “Pull yourself togetlier, boy. The fire is in the front 
of the house/* he said. “Go out the back way and get the fire 
brigade. And hurry! Hurry!” The lad ran off, and Dave 
rushed to help Maggie with the younger children. 

He groped his way, coughing and spluttering, through the 
smoke towards the front bedroom, from which he could hear 
the youngest children wailing and wdiimpenng; while his wife 
vrent to tlic nearest bedroom and led a fear-crazed girl of 
fifteen to the top of the stairway. 

The living room below was a blaming inferno, whose flames 
reached into the downstairs passage. Presently Dave O’Maherty 
came back through the smoke carr>ing the two youngest chil- 
dren in a bundle, and began to descend the stairs, followed by 
his wife and eldest girl. Reaching the bottom of the stairs, 
Dave said : “Out the back door, quickly !” 

The flames licked close to them, but they managed to reach 
the back door, nearly suffocated by smoke. 

Dozens of people, mostly in night attire, W’cre gatheied 
around the house. Some of them tried to pacify Mrs. 
O’Flaherty and the children, wdiile Dave led a few volunteers 
in an endeavour to rescue some furniture and other belongings. 

“Thought it was an carth(|uake, true as God, I did!*' 
someone said. 

Soon the local fire brigade anived and played a w'eak 
stream of water on the flames, while others assisted Dave in 
salvage operations through the back door. The front of the 
house was now a wall of flame and smoke. 

Inside half an hour, the stone outer walls were all that 
remained of the house. Newspaper men arrived, and sought 
out Dave O’Flaherty. They found him standing in the back 
yard in his nightshirt, black with smoke and ashes. They 
opened their notebooks in the dull light of a lantern. 

“Have you any idea why your life should be attempted in 
such a dastardly fashion one of them asked. ^ 

“1 have no hesitation in saying why. This is an attempt 
by some betting people, whom I have had to prosecute in the 
Cf)iirse of my dilty,” O’Flaherty replied <;lernly. “I'hev lia\e 
been siiadowing iiie. They have been watching my house. 1 
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have been expecting that they would do something. I knew 
my turn would come. A man who had been writing pamphlets 
about betting was knocked on the head. A shopkeeper who 
had been assisting the police had his window broken four 
times. Another man was assaulted and maimed for life. I 
tell you there is a Tammany ring in Melbourne and it will 
stop at nothing." 

Dave's voice rose to his anger and indignation. "Legis- 
lation is the only way to break it up. This outrage ought to 
open the eyes of Parliament. If it does not, we are simply at 
the mercy of these scoundrels, who are defying the law!” 

Two policemen arrived and Dave accompanied them and 
the leader of the fire-brigade in a search of the smouldering 
ruin which was once his simple parlour. They discovered evi* 
dence that the window had been broken and a bomb made of a 
ginger beer bottle of gunpowder with a fuse attached thrown 
through. 

"The light made them think I was still in this room," Dave 
O'Flaherty said. 

"ff you had been, you'd be dead meat now, Sergeant, 
one of the policemen answered. 

Next day a startled public read details of the bomb out- 
rage. Within forty-eight hours all the daily newspapers had 
written editorials against the gambling mania ; the Ciovernment 
had offered £500 reward for information which would lead 
to the arrest of the perpetrator of the crime ; Police Coipmis- 
sioner Callinan had announced gravely that he was horrified; 
and John West was on liis way back from Sydney. 

The club had an air of gloom about it on the afternoon 
John West was due to arrive. Flash Alec and Barney RcJiin- 
son were playing billiards, but their concentration was bad, 
scoring slow, and conversation desultory. 

A sense of guilt had smitten Barney, and Florrie said that 
unless he left West immediately, she would leave him. She 
would rather see him back in the boot factory than remaining 
with J[ohn West, no matter how much he liked the job of 
advertising manager. 

Though they could not be certain, neitlxer of the billiard 
players l^d any doubt about who was behind the attempt on 
O'Flaherty *s life; nor did grey-hatred Long Bill, who was 
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listlessly sweeping out the oestited lounge next door. Tlie cafe 
was also deserted, while i]]>-taiis the lia/auls school in the 
front room was nut operaling. i•'\en in tlic betting room theie 
was little activity. A h.iiulin) of gamblers, hardened regulais, 
were standing \arniiig, and only two cleik.s w’ere working 
Miind the long coimler. 'I he phones weie silent. In P'rank 
Lanimence’s oMice sat ( )ne-L\ed- IVimnix , I’addy Woodman, 
Squash Lewns, Arthur W e^t, Ihggy, Sugar Kenfrey, the latter 
having recently left his emphu nieiit at the railwav workshops 
to work full-time for |ohn West. I'heie was the mood of 
fearful expectancy among them that exi-^ts among men await- 
ing trial on a serious charge. 

The palm of I'addy \\ oiidman's right hand was woiking 
overtime on his head. He '-aid: *‘If Jack’s behind this, he’s 
gone too far.” 

"Shoulda fixed him pinpeily monlhs ago, like I said,” 
Arthur W^est replied, ^ll()klng hi'- white moustache with a 
nervous forefinger and lluimb. “^hoiibla let me shoot the 
bastard !” 

**We*re in enough trouhle now,” Sugar Renfrcy said, 
fiddling with his glasses “I been expectin’ 0’Flahcit> to walk 
in here and arrest the bloody lot ot us!” 

“We're h’apl to get fitted with this irall right, don’t woitn,’’ 
observed Squash Lewis, who .^ai leaning back in a chair with 
his long legs out. “11 even Jack imglit get nabbed. Ych, 
h cyen Jack W'est I” 

“The two blokes what threw the liomb are shakin’ in their 
shoes,” Figgy infoimed them. * .Saw one of ’em this morning. 
Tliinkin* of leavin' the blf»ody coiiniiy, they are.*' 

“You know who did it, do yer?” Faddy W'oodnian asked. 

“No,” lied Figgy riuickly. 

“Jack orta be here any niinule,” said Onc-Eyed-Tommy, 
squinting at his watch. 

As he spoke, lohn W'est was mounting the stairs, followed 
by Frank Lammence. They walked acioss the betting room 
and entered, Frank Lammence closing the door behind them. 

“Squash and Paddy, I w^ant to have a yarn to the bo>s,’' 
John West said. 

When they had gone, he leant on the talde. “So a toy 
bomb was the best you coiiUl do,” he snarled, addressing no 
one in particular. Ihcy all avoided his fierce gaze. 
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John West had been restless and nervy while in Sydney. 
He watched the f>apers daily for news of the attempt on 
O'Maherty’s life. Viewing his affairs from a distance, he had 
Itegun to wish he had not issued the instructions against 
O’llaherty and Baddson. It w^as a greater risk than he bad 
taken before, yet he could no longer tolerate O’Flaherty defy- 
ing him with impunity. He was the biggest bookmaker in 
A^istralia. His accountants now estimated that he was making 
£S,000 a week from his various enterprises. O’Flaheity could 
n(*t be allowed to end such a career. Yet a fear that he might 
be im[>Iicated had gripped John West. He could not sleep, and 
seveial times was on the verge of returning to Mell ourne to 
le-tind his order. 

"riien came news of the bombing. He reacted to it with 
a mixture of rage and fear: rage at the failure of the attempt, 
and fear of the possible consequences to himself. 

“^'oii realise I am likely to be arrested for tlii-^ \\>I1^ 
don't think Fm going to go to the jug over a lot of bloody 
idiots !’* 

lUs exes circled the room. His men had never l>cfore seen 
him in such a frenzy. Their silence intensified hi^ rage. He 
thumped the table with his fist and shouted: “Don’t sit there 
like a lot of school kids! What can we do to fix thi>^ Frank, 
heie, sa}s we might be able to pin the job on Id tho?e other 
two hookies O’Flaherty prosecuted I” 

“1 hat’s what we thought," Piggy answered “The> l»eeii 
talkin’ big ’bout what they’d do to O’Flaheity. W’e thought 
we might get them blamed for it." 

“You thought! ril do the thinking here. A toy bomb 
was all >ou could think of. You couldn’t even find Baddson, 
and you missed O'Flaherty. If you had taken Frank’s in- 
stiiictions you would have fixed him. Well, in future, you 
will take Frank’s instructions. Remember that, all of you; 
wdien I’m awav Frank is boss. I’ll have no lYiOre of this 
bucking orders." 

“Well, the blokes we got to do it said the bomb would 
fix him," Arthur West said. ‘Tf Frank had let me do the 
j(di like I wanted, I woulda fixed the bastard." 

Jolin West ignored his brother’s remark. "Now listen to 
this, all of you. If anyone gets fitted with this job. it w^on’t 
be me. Understand? It won’t be me! And, look out, k 
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might he some of you.” He pushed Sugar Renfrey roughly 
on the shoulder. “Give a man a seat, I'm tired !” 

Sugar made way for him. John West sat at the end of the 
table deep in thought. He must remain calm. After a while he 
took a large roll of notes from his pocket and handed a number 
to Piggy. 

“Piggy, you get in touch with those toy bomb throwers, 
give them a hundred quid each and tell 'em to leave the countiy 
and not come back. They’re dangerous to have around ; might 
be ‘minced* by 0*Flaheity and talk. Now, we’ll make it look 
like those other Ixiokies did this. We'll send an anonymous 
note to ihe policeman who arrested them with 0*Flaherty, 
telling him he’s next, or something like that. Tommy, >ou 
find out the trap s name and send him the note. You fools get 
us into trouble, and it's left to me to get us out again.’* 

“I'll arrange that for you, Mr. West,” I-ammence saifl 
quietly. “If my orders had been earned out, O’Flaherty wouhl 
be in a coffin now.” 

“I'm going to write a letter to all the papeis, Frank, ofTer- 
ing a reward or something like that,” John West said. “We’ll 
get Harney to draft it right aw^ay. Come on. And you otheis. 
listen to me. If you ever make another mistake, or open }oui 
mouths about this. I’ll have you kicked to death!” 

The feiocity of his manner terrified even these violent men. 

Next moining the papers carried a letter from John West, 
WTitten reluctantly in Barney Robinson’s flowery style. The 
epistle denied that John West was in any w^ay implicated in 
the matter, being absent in Sydney at the time; and concluded 
wdth the rather rash offer that he would pay a thousand, or a 
million, pounds sterling to any person who could prove that he 
was in any way connected with the crime. John West was not 
quite a millionaire; but he soon would be one. Surely a 
millionaire could not be accused of attempted murder I 

The press also featured a report that the police sergeant 
who had assisted O'Flaherty in a recent gaming prosecution 
had received an anonymous letter warning him: you are next, 

BEWARE ! 

Next day a letter from a l^bor Senator of the Common- 
wealth Parliament was published. A native of Queensland^ 
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tlic Senator was one of the first to come under the influence of 
Jolin West, who had purcliased two racecourses in Queensland, 
and was already gaining influence in the Labor Party in that 
Stale. 

The Senator’s letter ridiculed O’Flaherty's insinuation that 
Jolin V\’est was behind the attempt on his life and ended thus: 
“If I w^ere Mr. West 1 would ask Detective O’Flaherty «straight 
out if he means me in his severe stricture; whether he thinks 
Mr. West had knowledge of, countenanced or associated with 
the crime or criminal.” 

This brought responses from two different quarters: a 
solemn statement from Chief Conjini^sioner Callinan tliat he 
believed Mr. West was by no meaif> associated with the crime; 
and one irom O'Flaherty w'hich tore the Senator’s letter to 
pieces. *‘Mr. West and his friends must have guilty con- 
sciences,” O’Flaherty's letter concluded. 

A further letter from John West was couched in placatory 
terms and concluded with the intimcHion that Mr. W est had a 
theory about the crime and would make it available to Detec- 
tive-Sergeant O’Flaherty should he elect to call on him 

r>ave O’FIahcrty elected to call late tliat afternoon. J«ilin 
W'est interviewed him in his oitice up 5 taiis. 

“You ‘^av you have a theoiy about the attempted minder. 
Well, what is it?” O’Flaherty said when he had seated him^r^lf 
opposite John West. O’Flalicrty was in plain clothes and nui^* ! 
a black slouch hat. 

“Yes, Sergeant.” John West replied quietly. “Did you ^ee 
in the paper where a police sergeant received a threatening 
letter?” 

“I did." OTlaherty had iinestigated the anonymous letter 
and was convinced it was a fraud. 

“Well, do you know that particular sergeant is the one who 
helped to airest those S.P. bookmakers in the submits 
recently?” 

do. What of it?" 

“Well, work it out for yourself." 

Dave OTIaherty’s red face reddened a few shades, and lie 
leant forward rapping the table with his fist. “Listen. West! 
I have worked it out. And 1 think it’s a dastardly attempt to 
ptU the blame (;n innocent men !” 
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John West attemj^ed to reply,* but O'Flalierty continiie^l 
vehemently. “It's typical of you, West. But this time you've 
gone too far. I'm after you. I'll close your club and tote. 
And, what's more. I'll have you behind bars shortly for being 
an accessory before the fact in the attempt on my life. Your 
reign of terror is ended!" 

John West flinched as if he had been struck in the face. 
Before he could answer, O'Flaherty rose and left the room, 
slamming the door. 

Dave O’riahert}' didn't know whether he could make good 
his threats, but if he failed it would not be for the want of 
trying. 

He left behind a very frightened man. John West sat at 
the table as pale as a ghost. Was O'Flaherty blufling? Like 
all guilty men w'hen accused, he began to cogitate on how 
evidence could have been obtained against him. Who had 
talked? Did Piggy really send the l)omb-th rowers away? Had 
O'Flaherty got a man listening outside the door when tliey 
planned to transfer the blame to the other men? All sorts of 
doubts and questions arose in bis mind. The arrogant seh- 
confidence drained out of him. He must get away immedi- 
ately. Leave the country. Transfer his money and clear out 
to where O’Flahertv could not find him. 

He arose shakily and went into lM*ank Lammencc's office. 
“Come out to the house to-night at eight o'clock, Fiank, will 
you?" he said. 

John West arrived home that evening in a daze. Fear had 
crashed through the barriers which the years had built around 
his spirit. He had hardly eaten since his return, he ha<ln’t 
worked, he hadn't slept, and not one word had passed between 
Nellie and himself. His mother had sent word that she wanted 
to see him, but he did not respond. 

Previously he had treated Nellie's complaints with .sardonic 
scorn, now he dreaded the inevitable clash. For days she had 
been frigid anfi silent. She seemed to be always watching him — 
silent, terrified, convinced of bis guilt. So tense did the atmo- 
sphere become that the eldest child, Marjorie, aged six, seemed 
to be affected by it. 

Until the news of the bomb outrage reached her, Nellie had 
been learning to resign herself to her marriage: to adapt her- 
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self to her role of wife of a leading ‘sportsman’ and church 
patron. She uras learning to ignore the rumours, and the reserve 
wdth which she was treated at church functions. She had shut 
forebodings out of her mind and busied herself w^’th her house- 
hold and servants. In lier love for her two children she found 
joy and fulfilment. During the early years of their marriage* 
the violent side of her husband’s personality had made itself 
felt in the house, filling Nellie wdth fear; but in recent years^ 
John West had used it onh to impress his associates at the 
club and tote, where it forced his will upon them even in his 
absence. At home he became a reserved and morose man; 
quite civil, although dominant. 

Nellie had \isited her mother daily since the bombing. 
Mrs. Moran tried to pretend indifference to her anxiety, am 
expressed belief in John West’s innocence; but yesterday, 
grieved by Nellie’s distress, she had embraced her and ex- 
claimed : “Oh, my darling, why ever did 1 let }0U marry him?’* 

Nellie broke down and sobbed pitifully, 

“Re brave, little girl,’’ Mr<. ^Toran said. “Re brave for the 
children’s sake. Conic again on Sundav and we ll decide what 
to do.” 

Nellie sat in the luxurious dining-room w^aiting for her 
husband to come in for dinner. She looked pale and tired* 
but delicately beautiful in her wdiite dress. The youngest child* 
a baby girl, was asleep upstairs, but Mariorie, a charming* 
goldcn-haircd child, ran into the room follow'cd by a nurse- 
maid. 

“Gooilnighi, Mummy, I’m going to bed now.” 

The child leapt on to Nellie's lap and embraced her. 

“Have you been crying. Mummy?” 

“Me crying? No, I’m tired, darling, that’s all. I’ll be 
going to bed myself soon. Now, off you go, and don’t forget 
your prayers.” 

“Why arc you sad, Mummy?” 

The nursemaid waited uncomfortably. Nellie suppressed 
her tears and said: “I’m not sad, darling, just tired,” 

She kissed the child and stroked her goKlen hair. 

When the nurse had taken Marjorie upstairs, Nellie blew 
her nose and w iped her eyes ; then she heard John West enter 
the house. 
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Unusually, he did not go upstairs to wash. He entered the 
lining room with lowered head, his unruly fringe falling un- 
ridtiy over his forehead. His shoulders drooped; his hands 
hung loosely by his sides; his eyes had sunk deeper in their 
sockets and they were dark-ringed. Without looking at his wife, 
he sat at the head of the table. He seemed conscious that her 
eyes were on him. 

Wliy doe.sn’t she speak, he thought. Perhaps she knows 
something. Men have been given away by their own wives 
before to-day. 

Without looking up he siid: “Mr. Lammence is coming 
here to-niglit. And remember, if anyone asks, we had no 
visitors.'* 

She stood up. “Coming here? You know I don't like those 
men coming here.” 

He looked at her. “What’s wrong with them? Tliey can 
come here if I say so ’* 

She walked around and ^tood close to him, “Don*t worry, 
I won’t see him. I don't want to meet thieves. Thieves and — 

• and fiomb-throwers!" 

The last words spurted from her mouth like spittle. lie 
got up «'m(l gripped her by the shoulders. She saw -fear in lus 
e^e" 

' P.omb-tlirouers? What do you mean, bomb-throwers ?“ 

She notice*] that the hands on her shoulders were trem- 
bling. He had not burst into a rage. His gaze was wavering. 
She pulled herself away from him, and looked into his eyes 
sr'reaming: “I can’t stand it any longer! You did tell them to 
kill ri’l'lahcrt) ^ Didn’t you^ Didn't you, John?” 

.She read the truth in his eyes, then he lowered his ga/c 
and his w'hole body sagged. A sob came from her and she 
l^egan to weep. She walked out of the room and towards the 
stairs, her slippered feet moving quietly over the carpetlcss, 
polished floor. Her white figure moved up the wide staircase. 

John West made to follow her. 

•“Nellie,” he called, then he hesitated, went l)ack and le- 
sumed his seat. The maid noticed that he left most of his fc*od 
untouched. 

That evening, he and Frank lammence spent an hour dis- 
cussing the crisis. John West succeeded in pulling himself 
together in the presence of his favourite lieutenant. He felt 
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certain of Imminence’s loyalty. He conUl discuss his fearS 
more frankly with him than with an\one else. If things got 
any hotter he would leave the country. He a^ked l.animeiue 
to plan his departure and look after his affairs. When this 
blew over, he would come hack. 

John West complained that he could not sleep and was 
suffering from violent headaches and pains around his heart. 
Imminence knew of his fetish for health. He believed the 
pains to l>e imaginary, but discreetly athised a visit to the 
doctor. 

\s he was Icaxing, Tmmmence said: “I really think you 
should .see (larside, vou know. He’s used to this sort of thing. 
He’d still help.’' 

John West’s morale improve<l. Why hadn’t he thought of 
old Davie? 

In the morning, he went to a Collins Street doctor, who 
reported that there was nothing seriously ami^s, but advi.'-ed a 
sea trip. John West's tremendous vitality had been sapped by 
strain and long hours, and the shock an<i fear of the past few 
days. 

He went straight from the doctor to DavitI Garsiile's oflicc. 

(jarshle was unusimlly subdued, but before John West 
could make a hesitant beginning be said Cjiiietly: ‘*I have been 
daily expecting you to call, Kir. West. Tin's is a most seiiinis 
situation. 1 am not asking whether vou issued instruction'? for 
the dastardly attempt before yon departed for Sydney. IJcfore 
I take up a man’s case, I usually ilemanil to know whether he 
is guilty, hut T will not press you.* 'I'he perpetrators of the 
crime, and an) one wlm knows yon were connected wdth it — 
that is, assuming, for a moment, that you were — mu^t be 
silenced, and if po^^-ible kept away from O’lHaherty. OTlaherty 
is a signally ignorant man, but posscsseil of common sense ami 
craftiness. He is u<ing an old trick of pretending he has all 
the evidence he nced.s to arrest you. You have fallen for the 
ruse, and are in a frame of mind that woiihl cause you to make 
the error of helicxing he knows that which he could not know\ 
and perhaps telling him things which yon believe he already 
knows, ^’our men will, no doubt, react similarly. My advice 
to vou is to see that none of your men talks to O’Flaherty.’* 

“.Ml riglit, ril have a word with tiiem. The iwo vvlio.did 
the job are already gone overseas," John West said, unwit- 
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tmgly betraying himself to Garside. His voice was husky. 
(fHrside couM see he was badly shaken. “I w'as thinking of 
leaving the country myself. One of my fighters, Bill Squeers, 
has offers to fight overseas, and I w^as thinking of going away 
as his manager, until this blows over. Anyw'ay, my doctor has 
advised me to go overseas for the good of my health. Ha 
says I am very run down.” 

Garsidp laughed, trying to ease the tension. “Run dowm. 
That’s pricele<;s. You’re run down, so you go away so you 
won't l)e run down by the law.” 

John West scowled. Garside swallowed his laughter and 
said. “Pardon me, Mr. W'est. I couldn’t help seeing the funny 
side You must pull yourself together. You have worked 
very hard and the scare of the last few days has left its mark. 
I am not b\ any means certain that O’I'laheity can fit you wdth 
this crime. Announce your intention of leaving the countiy, 
l»ul }oii ma\ not ha\e to go. I shall make some enquiries. 
Conic back this afternoon at four. Meantime, buck up. W^e 
have beaten them before.’' 

Thcie had been ominous signs that OTIaherty w'as deter- 
mined to ’fit’ John West with the crime. The night befoie, 
Piggy had been questioned by O'Flaherty, and the house of 
one of the departed bomb-throwers searched. John W^est an- 
nounced to the press that he intended taking Squeers o\erseas 
for an attempt to win the w’orld title. 

W hen he returned to Garside, he found him in high spirits. 
He had positive information from the Crown Law Department 
that, because of lack of evidence, O'Flaherty had abandoned, 
at least temporarily, any idea of prosecuting anyone for the 
tiocnb outrage, and was going to concentrate on closing the club 
and tote. 

In a wa\c of relief, John West's fear vanished. He laughed 
huskily. 

“O'Flaherty 's not so smart,'’ he said, rocking his head and 
straightening his shoulders. “Not smart enough to beat Jack 
West. Jack West is boss." 

Next morning Baddson, dressed now in police uniform, 
called at the City Tattersall’s Club and served summonses on 
several members, including John West himself, Frank I.ani- 
mence, and Sugar Renfrey. 



CHAPTER 6 

*‘New conditions cail for new rules and a new policy.** 

— L\ SANDER. 

riE wowsers are saying that 
am going to leave the country to 
the purpose of avoiding legal 
proceedings of various Icinds, 
lohn W est said at a special ban 
nuet for his supporters in tli 
I ity Tatler<airs Club. 

“Well, then 1 will not go. 
hold niy itpntation dearer tha: 
health. Theie is not one iota o 
truth in the insinuations an< 
nnsteiious statements circuJat 
ing. They are a pack of in 
famou*^ lies! Everyone know 
now that 1 had nothing what 
‘•oexer to do with the bojnbinj 
of Detective OTlaherty’s house. l^\eryone knows tliat I hav 
never given a shilling to inHuence improixrly a judge or aiv 
other man.’* 

The audience — a mixture of tote and club employecsl 
sportsmen, a few politician'*' and journalists — gave John Wed 
a viiwHcating cheer. 

*‘1 am going to stay home and figlit the wowsers and th^ 
Government.*' 

More cheers for John We'-t. Jeers for the despise^ 
wowsers. 

"But Bert Squeers will still go oxerseas to meet the world'! 
best in New York, I-ondnn and Paris, l^t's hope he wfl 
bring back the coveted belt.*' 

Loud "Hear, Hears/' and a how from lanky Beit Squeers 

"With our champion, as manager, will l)e none other thai 
Mr. Barney Robinson.*’ This was a signal for loud applause 
The popular Mr. Rohinson arose, shook hands with himself ii 
the manner of a victorious hoxcr, and launched into an oratioi 
liberally sprinkled with allitci aliens and halting Latin .am 
French quotations. 

Toasts were then drunk to John West’s health and Ber 
Squeers* success. Many other toasts were honoured, and ih 
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I guests drank heartily until none of the ample liquid refresh- 
'tnents remained. 

The past two months had restored John West's health. All 
his energy, self-confidence and will to power returned. He 
worked for the piesent and planned for the future; his enemies 
again felt tl\e weight of his ruthless determination. 

The bombing episode was pushed behind him. Only on hia 
relations with Nellie did it leave a mark: they were more 
estranged than ever; she had retreated behind a wall of reserve 
and fear. 

A large crowd had gathered to hear the new trial of strength 
between the law and the W'est-Garside combination in the 
City Tattersall's Club cases. 

“The defence will say that the City Tattersall's is a bona- 
fide club," the Crown Prosecutor began. "An elalx)rate farce 
has been gone through to give some appearance of this. Last 
year, as a disguise, the club became a registered company, and 
scrip was sold entitling the holders to membership. Towards the 
end of the year it almost developed into a political institution. 
An intimate friend of Mr West, a Laljor politician, did not 
think it below the dignity of his position to disguise the objects 
of the club by delivering a lecture on social democracy. The 
persons who listened to the lecture did not attend the club 
for that purpose, but there was no escape ..." 

Laughter greeted his words, then he proceeded to tear the 
defence case to pieces in advance. But he reckoned without 
David Garside. 

‘Old Davie' was granted an adjournment to finalise the 
lefence case. John West used the three days to threaten and 
irilie the other police witness who had worked with Constable 
[laddson as a spy in the club. The bribed witness agreed to 
identify some other person as Sugar Renfrey, to say that he 
lad not made bets with John West, but had seen him in the 
rlub on an occasion when it could be proven that he was absent 
n Sydn^. 

Incredibly, David Garside produced in court a man who 
was Sugar Renfrey's double. 

“Is that the accused Renfrey?” 

“He lo^s like him " 

“Well, ia it he, or isn't itr* 
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•‘Yes, it is!*' 

“Well, it isn’t. You liave sv^orn that, on August the four- 
teenth, the accuser! West was betting at the club, and that \Ofi 
got a betting slip iroin hnn — this one. It reads; ‘Six shiliings 
to ttivo, Kismet.* Now, West was in Sydney on that date, so he 
couldn’t have liecn l>etiing in Melbourne.** 

John W'est giif>|>ed his seat. 

“It K \\ est’s ticket I got a man I call Jack, who, I think, 
works at the Theatre Royal, to make a bet, and told him to get 
a ticket from West. lie gave me the ticket and sakl West had 
given It to him.’* 

lohn West relaxed in his seat Tt*s the same old story, he 
thought, these fvdice pim|>s are all the same; threaten to bash 
them, then nt'ie» them monev, and tliey’ll do an\ thing. 

“But }ou ba\e sworn that West was belting at the club that 
day, and that voii said; ‘Six to two, Kismet, Jack.' Is that 
true-*' 

“1'lie part, ‘.'six to tw’o, Kismet, Jack* is true Jack is the 
man wlio got the ticket for me.’* 

Oa\c O’ Mallei tv leaned foiwaul in bis seat near the front 
of the couit, halt stood, opened his mouth to piotest, then sat 
down ie<I in the face. 

“In }oin rejxoit >oii sav : ‘1 said, six to two, Kismet, Jack« 
and he, WVst, ga\e me the ticket which I put in my pocket.* 
Is that tnie 

“lack West dnln’l give me the ticket. It was his ticket, 
though.’* 

(laiside took two long paces towaids the embarrassed wit- 
ness “Then tiuit is a lie. A d< liberate lic^ You say in some 
of these ie|)oits that }ou saw^ jack West behind the counter 
betting.” 

”1 don't think 1 saiil I saw him betting *' 
llie fat. I)akl beaded magistiate looked up with a pii//led 
air and nuitteied: “'I lie witness swoie that bets weie made 
with West and otlieis/' 

Oiarside then contiinied; “The leport of September the 
thirteenth says; ‘In a louni there is a long counter, and l>cJiind 
it were W'est and some othci men betting.*" 

“I — I didn’t ^ay be was betting *' 

“Old M)ii ever sec W est make one bet there 
“No.*' 
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The Crown Prosecutor frowned. “Your worship, Tm 
afraid I will ha\e to ask permission to have this witness 
declared hostile.” 

David GSrside interrupted triumphantly ; “Are you going to 
ask for a conviction on the evidence of a hostile witness?” 

“It is a question for the Bench what shall be done about 
thi^ — er — witness’s evidence.” 

The magistrate looked more lively. “It^ seems that the 
witness has broken down under cross-examination, and you 
now wish to treat him as hostile.” 

“I w’ould suggest that the breaking down has been arranged.” 
, “1 don't think the Bench should suffer that being said,” 

Garside intei*posed. 

“Unless the Crown has evidence of it, I cannot suffer it to 
be said.” 

“Oh, it is on^y my belief.” The Crown Prosecutor shrugged 
his shoulders. John West folded his arms, smiling. 

Alliert Badd-son was in the witness box most of the next 
day, and told the story of his work as a police agent in the 
Tattersall’s Club. He resisted all Garside's clever attempts to 
confuse and discredit him. 

David Garside, summing up for the defence, concluded a 
long address by describing the case against the accused as the 
flimsiest he had c^e^ been confronted with. 

The magistrate said that Baddson's fellow w'itness seemed 
to have a subdued and confused mind; but he said Baddson wa.s 
a “faithful witness” who produced sheaves of betting tickets. 
“His evidence is uncontradicted and undeniable. The defeiK.- 
ant, West, seems to be the master mind behind the estahlis,'- 
nient. There seems some «iJoubt about whether Renf rey w as 
present betting at the club on the day referred to by the 
witness, and there is no evidence that Lammence made bet , 
therefore, I am going to discharge those two defendants. I 
find West and the other defendants guilty and fine them each 
one hundred pounds.” 

David Garside immediately gave notice that he intended to 
appeal to a higher court. When John West's previous con- 
victions were mentioned there, the Judge asked gravely: “Is 
there no statute in regard to human forgetfulness?” After 
delit)erating on the evidence for two hours he said that he felt 
he had “no alternative but to quash the convictions,” which wit 
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quite true, for he had agreed with David Garside that he would 
do so in return for £200. 

Enraged, O'Flaherty forced Chief Commissioner Callinan 
to approach the Premier and Chief Secretary again, demanding 
that they introduce new gaming legislation. 

John West's feeling of triumph faded when a very vocal 
wowser, the Reverend Mr. Joggins, publicly accused the Judge 
of having been bribed, and wrote to the Premier demanding a 
public enquiry before West ran away to escape the law. 

In recent months, several of the weekly Tleasant Sunday 
Afternoons* at Wesley Church had been anything out pleasant 
for John West. Joggins had used them as a forum to expose 
him. As well, Joggins had been holding regular meetings in 
the suburbs demanding action against ‘the twin evils of 
gambling and drink/ and a bill to suppress illegal betting 
establishments. 

The Judge replied to Joggins through the press, asking 
foolishly: “Does a Judge who is going to give a decision that 
has been paid for, consider the evidence for two hours 

After that, every time Joggins spoke at Wesley Church or 
in a suburban hall or church, the windows were smashed the 
same night. Joggins began to receive anonymous telephone 
calls throughout each night, informing him that he would f>e 
dealt with if he persisted. 

Terrified, ’'^•^gins obtained a police guard, and wrote to the 
Premier withui awing his demand for the enquiry, but repeating 
his demand that the Gaming Act be amended. 

John West had then organised the banquet at which he 
announced that he would stay in Australia. 

★ 

“This batch is so rotten you can smell 'em through the 
shells,” Cauliflower Dick said to John West, referring to the 
paper bag full of eggs he held in his hand. With them in the* 
lounge room of the City Tattersall's Club were Barney Rohm- ' 
son, Piggy, Sugar Renfrey, Squash Lewis, Long Bill, Paddy 
Woodman and about a dozen others. 

“My wife's been keeping hegs for h'over two months, just 
h’in case something like this adventurated/' Squash Lewis 
informed them. 
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“Now, don't forget. Go in one at a time and keep tho:>e 
parcels out of sight.” 

“Right, Jack.” 

>‘And don't throw the eggs until you’ve got in those inter- 
jections — specially that new one about the woman Joggius 
is supposed to have put in the family way. Get up in the left 
gallery with the eggs ; you can get a good shot from there.” 

“Not me,” said Barney Robinson; “I won’t throw eggs. 
I’ll throw interiections from the body of the hall.” Batney 
was not anxious to be arrested on the eve of his departure 
overseas. He had left John West after the bombing, only to 
return, with Floirie’s grudging consent, when booked as 
Squeers’ manager. 

“All right,” John West said, as the others departed with 
papei bags and pockets full of rotten eggs. “How many 
tickets did you get printed ?” 

“A hundred, and they'll nearly all be used,” Barney replied. 
“Joggins’ll get a bloody shock when he finds we got held of 
one of the invitation tickets, and copied it. A regular coup 
d'etat, as they say in the French." 

At that moment Mr. Joggtns himself was walking towaids 
the Gaiety Theatre accompanied by two taU constables. Jeggins 
was a buAdle of nerves ; he walked jerkily as if he had springs 
fitted to the heels of his shoes. He took two strides to one of 
the policemen, and their height accentuated his dwarf-like 
statute. 

Joggins was a living personification of the term 'wowser.' 
He 'was a little man with a thin ascetic face, and a |;leam of 
wild fanaticism in his eyes. To him the seven deadly sins weie 
gambling, d linking alcoholic liquor, horse-racing, telling 
smutty stories, hotel-keeping, fornication and young people of 
opposite sexes consorting together. John West was the devil 
htmsdf and his mob the fallen angels. Joggins openly boasted 
of counting the number of people who entered the City Tatter- 
sail’s Club and Madam Brussells* brothels. He unashamedly 
stated that he had, on many occasions, snoopy around Uie 
parks and beaches on summer nights, watching the young 
couples from behind bushes. 

He could run white hot over the evils of drink and 
gambling, and yet be quite cold when confronted with poveity« 
Sums and destitution at the bottom of societyi and riclu% 
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iiiaiibioiis and opulence at the top. Jle was a crusader against 
the sms of the pool, and a condoiiei of tlie sms of tlie rich. 
The destitution of the poor was (lod’s will So long as a poor 
man suffered humbly, he would he rewarded in the next world. 

‘Blessed are the poor, loi they snail see (jod, meantime 
they ‘are always with us.* and should be given the woid of 
God, hand-outs of apples and soup, and a few blankets in the 
winter. Most impoitant of all. the poor must be protected 
from the evils of gambling, inloxiLation and sex ! 

Unable to sublimate his sexual <iesiies any longer, Joggins 
himself had begun an illicit relationship with a young Sunday 
school teacher. In view of his deiuin«‘iaiion of such conduct, 
he could not very well proclaim Ins relationship wdth the girl, 
and somehow he could not bring himself to sa\ that he wanted 
to marry her: the world at laige must continue to believe in 
his militant celibacy. 

Joggins’ narrow-minded fanaticibin gave liim a certain fool- 
hardy courage. He was developing a foimidable mass move- 
ment against vice; especially again‘'t John West’s gaming 
houses. 

''My word, it appeals that w^e will have a monster crov^d 
to-night,’* Joggins said, as they aiipi cached the Gaiety Theatre 
and saw people overflowing on to the footpath. “,Atid that 
without West’s ruffians, as admission is by invitation.” 

They entered the hall through the back door, and the two 
policemen seated themselves off-stage. 

The clergyman who was to chair tlie meeting said: “Tfce 
hall is full to overflowing aircadv, |oggins. Indeed,, let us 
. tliank Gqd that we have, for a change, a> hall full of our own 
iiSupporters.” 

They .peeped through the stage curtain into the buzaing, 
; mumbling hall. Joggins* little eyes roved the audience. Ves, 
there was certainly a much bigger percentage of well-dressed, 
refined people to-night. But — surely it couldn’t be ! My God ! 
It’s he, all right I 

“Look, Reverend,** he said, “is that not the ruffian, Renfr<y, 
sitting at the rear ? Look there, smoking a cigar I'* « . - • 

i “Good gracious, so it is! And many of his vulgar friends. 
How did they get tickets .5^*' 

“They must have stolen some. Oh, that such wickedness 
could bei** 
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Joggiiis said nvith an air of resignation: *‘They are dotted 
throughout the haU. V\ e are in for trouble to-night.” 

The doors had to be closed lieforc time. Joggins and the 
chairman walked timidlv to the table on the stage, while the 
pressmen and a big-bosomed woman, who was to sing later 
on, took seats behind them Joggins sipped water nervously 
as the chairman announced that Mr. Joggins was too well 
known to need any introduaion, and tliat his subject to-night 
would be 'Mellxiurne s Sins and rdlies.’ 

Joggins opened in his strident voice, but lacked his usual 
fire. “'We, in Mellx)urne, are passing through a crisis . • . ” 

“You'll pass through a crisis,*' roared a voice from the left 
gallery. 

“It is time to make a choice ..." 

“ni give you ten to one," Barney Robinson shouted from 
the body of the hall, amid laughter. 

“For years the life of Victoria, politically, socially and 
individually . . . ’* 

“You're a loafer, Joggins," Cauliflower Dick yelled, in 
tones as aggressive as his afipeaiance. This w'as the signal 
for uproar. Policemen at vantage points waiteil for guidance 
from the platform. 

“God has come down in tlie midst of his people." 

“Praise the Ixird," Barney shouted, mimicking Joggins* 
sanctimonious tone. 

“1 want to tell you the truth about the Carringhush tote,** 
Joggins continued. 

“It’s a poor man's tote," roared Piggy. 

“West has made a stupendous foitiine out of tlie poor 
man," Joggins shouted. “I liave seen as many as two thousand 
people enter the tote in one day, including old men and Ixiys.” 

“Shows how popular it is," roared Sugar Rcnfrey^ who led 
a group of interjectors at the liack of the hall. He was 
immediately ejected by three policemen. 

“Gambling is the biggest evil in the country," Jogmns 
shouted. He faced the crowd fiercely now, but the little 
minister beside him was trembling. 

“What about the Stock Exchange and the business people? 
You don't attack the rich.** This from a Socialist who had 
irtitained a forged ticket from Barney Robinson. 

**Ycs,** a woman sitting next to this man shouted, **why 
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don't >ou attack the business fiepple who rot) the workers?" 

"This IS the first time that 1 ha\e hcaicl a woman's voio0 
raised in supporr 1 1 vice." 

Uproar lollowed, then Squash [.ewis aiose in the left 
i;atlery and srood until |oR[Rins took notice of him. 

“in want to hask a question.** 

“What IS it^^ 

“Whf dor* -'ou pay vou** debts?** Squash asked gravely, 
loggins supporteis shouted: ‘Throw him out,'* while the 
West men roaied "Yes. why don't >ou pay your debts? 
What about that sevpiiieeu quid ^** 

loggins was rhiown mto confusion, but quickly recovered. 
"The gambling inteiests are trying to hnd out every little tale 
they can atiouf me ** 

*‘Will voi* deny that you still h'owx seventeen pounds?** 

"1 saw the man this morning, and he has given me a letter 
to «»av I don't owe it ** 

"Throw him out ** slioutcd the |oggm« supporters. 

"U'lt's h*all nght HTII go now/* Squahh said as three 
IKiliceinen closed in on him If a man stavs much longer, he 
mujht get retained* hv the police, he vva^ ilunkmg. 

"What makey men gamtile.^ jotjgins asked, while long 
S(jiiash was oemg bundled jul 
"What makes a cat drink milk^** 

"You used to milk yout next door iuiv:hbour*s goat, 
JoSRlli!.’- 

Then the Socialist who had intcricitcd eailier rose and 
challeiik'ed iuggin.s to debate that all gamr)ling m^tltnt]ons, in- 
< hiding the Stock Kxchange and tlie V'utorian Racing Qub, 
sliould he nationalised 

loggins refused then Cauliflower Dick Icain to his feet 
in the gallery and roared' "Wbv dont vuu •nan 7 that girl, 
Milliccnf Smith Disorder reigneu and loggings discomfort 
was obvious How did they find out '^houi Milhcent' Marry 
her' Mv i lOd this is terrible* When the di^^order ceased, 
he said, '*1 s;iy 

"What docs Milliccnt Smith say?** Cauliflower Dick inter- 
rupt id 

loggins w^as nonplus^icd. but he managed to continue: 
•‘Peoffle are beginning to undci stand that in t!ie midst of 
Vkloria, there are evils ..." 
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“Yes, Joggins/' . 

“He’s a blowfly.” 

“Look at Melbourne at night. Then it is that evil reigns.'* 
Joggins continued without much heart while his chainnan 
fiddled w’ith the table cover and gared apprehensively at the 
left gallery froni« whence the main fire was coming. The sup- 
porters of Mr. Joggins, though in llie majoiity, began to wi‘'h 
they had stayed at home 

“Yqu will have no doubt as to the extent of evil in this 
city. Is it not true ...” 

Joggins was interrupted by a raucous rendition of “Well 
hang old Joggins on a sour apple tree." 

Some of his supporters found a little courage and started 
a counter demonstration of cheering, then one of them shouted : 
“Rub it into them, Mr. Joggins !" 

“Well rub Joggins out 

The interjectors then sang: “He’s gone where they don’t 
play billiards." 

Joggins stood nervously until they had finished “As soon 
as night falls a propoition of the population plunges headlong 
into vice. There is an inferno, right here in Melbourne!" 

“Yes, Joggins is here *" 

“What about marrying that girl ? Yer got ’er in the family 
way!" persisted Cauliflower Dick, as u«iial ‘^ticking strictl} to 
instructions. 

“You are a drunkard and a gambler," Joggni'i shouted, and 
pandemonium reigned afie«^h. 

Tired of trying to make a speech, Joggins addressed several 
questions to the audience. 

“What kind of recoid aie }oii going to lea\e when you go 
to face your Maker.**" 

“A better record than you left at Ballarat*" 

“I am not ashamed of any iccord I have left anyvvheie. 
The gamblers ought, to know that, because they had detectives 
to help them enquire into e\ery year of my life." 

“We found out about Miss Smith." 

“Yes, and joggins' debts." 

“Has the vote God has gi\en been ca^t for Him every 
time?" Joggins asked. 

“Yes, Joggins," rnotpd Pn* “T vntp for the 

Labor Party." 
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The intei jections and noise ceased and Joggins uas able to 
continue for a minute, then an egg, thrown with unerring aim 
by Cauliflower Dick, hit him between the eyes. The evil- 
smelling missile nauseated him. Rotten eggs rained on to the 
platform. Joggins, his chairman, the rc^rters and the lady 
vocalist were al) covered with dripping, stinking eggs. One of 
the pressmen gallantly shielded the lady^ with an upturned chair, 
and escorted her to the safety of the wings. 

Joggins was the main target, and his tormentors' aim was 
accurate. Dggs exploded in his face and over his clothes. As 
quickly as he wiped the dripping yolks from his eyes, face and 
clothes, more followed until he fled to the wings. The smell 
pervaded the tumultuous hall. Joggins' supporters pointed 
towards the left gallery and shouted: “There they are.” 

Policemen ran hither and thither trying to discover the 
cgg-slingers. Four of the police went to the gallery and seized 
Cauliflower Dick and one of his henchmen. 

After five minutes of uproar, during which Joggins' sup- 
porters in the audience were also bombarded with eggs, he 
returned to state that “all men must go before the bar of God 
to l>e judged.” He got another showier of egg*^ for his trouble, 
clo’^cd the meeting and was escorted from the hall by his own 
two hod\ guard*' and three other policemen. 

★ 

One nigiit a week later John West’s mother locked in 
the old chair by the kitchen lire. She w'as knitting a pair of 
socks for Joe, .squinting close to her w’ork through her glasses. 

The old chair afforded her much comfort. She refused to 
pait with it, e\en now, when the generosity of her sonS| 
especially John, made it possible for her to buy the best chair 
in the land. 

The old woman looked strangely out of place. She and 
her chair appeared to be a last stand of old things resisting the 
new'. A keiosene lamp stood on the table, tlie fire burnt brightly, 
and she sat tliere, knitting and thinking, with her old shawl 
wrapped around her shoulders to protect her withering body 
from the draughts wdiich new furniture could not prevent from 
coming Ihiough the walls. 
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She just pa^ sixty, yet her face was etched with ileep 
lines niarkinj; ott the score that the years had made agani'^t 
her. Her e}es weie deep-set as if slowly sulking into her head, 
a creamy him was forming over them, and she was almost 
blind. Her mouth formed a thin line, curving downwaids at 
each corner. 

She ceased locking at the sound of footsteps on the l>ack 
porch. Joe enteicd, and placed his hat on the table. 

“Hullo, mum/* he said quietly, sitting on a chair at the 
othei side of the fire. 

“Wheies Mxrtle, Joe^** 

“Ihe bah> has a runny nose, so she said it was too mhl 
to bring it out * 

“Just as well, Joe Don’t want the dear little mite gettin^f 
sick ** 

Her thiee «ons were now married Joe to a ‘nice homely 
girl’ whom Mis West liked very much. She didn’t like Nellie 
Moran, with her airs and graces, wlio wouldn’t deign to \isit 
her lonely mother m law. Mrs West had been disappointed in 
Arthurs choice of wife — a showy, vulgar girl who on lur 
only visit to the old woman had said **I)ont worry, 1 got inj 
prize in Artv, On our wedding night I saw the weals on his 
back foi tile lust time I didnt know what to sa>, I 
laughed He giahbed me by the throat and said: ‘It jmi 
laugh at tint again, 1*11 murder >ou He meant it, too Don t 
worry, 1 got no pri/c I’m frightened of my own husband 

The old woman rocked and knitted on, and they sat in 
silence foi a while “How did those men of John’s get on at 
the court over throwing the eggs?" 

“They got fined a hundred pound each Jack paid the 
fines *’ 

“I'>o }ou think John will ever close the club and tote * 

“No, mum, I don t think so Unless the Bill that’s suppose <1 
to be coming l)cfore the Pailianicnt makes him close them 

“I hope It does, Joe It would be better Then |ohn wouhl 
get rid of Piggy and all those criminals, and be satisfied with 
his other businesses “ 

Joe was silent He sympathised with his mothei’s desire 
that John •ihould end his long association with the criminal 
classes, but his job as manager of the tote was an easy one. 
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Now that the police never interfered, it suited his la/y nature 
to earn a regular salary tlieie. He ran the place with twenty 
men, including J^cotch l‘addy, Flash Alec, Jigger, }»oney Bill 
and other ‘good blokes/ The Ape, w'ho was chucker-out, was 
the only violent man left 

Mrs. West liked Joe to come and sit with her, heie by the 
fire, in the room where she had waged her long war wdth 
poverty. That war was o\et John had ended it. >et somehow 
slie liked the old days l>etter. The days when the hoys were 
youn" and the echoes of their laughter and their small quar- 
rels rang through the dingy rooms. Before Arty got into 
tioiihle, before John started bookmaking. 

.^he had never been able to come close to Arty since. She 
rarelv saw him these days. He was still bitter and moody, out 
of her world; but while theie was a spark of life in her she 
would worry about him and try to help him. She sometimes 
thoLi^^ht he would have been all right if he had married a 
sy-iipathetic, homely girl. God know^s where he would end up. 
She knew that, with John’s piotection, he w^ouhl do an> thing. 
And now people were saving that Dick Bradley was out of 
jad ’ 

‘ loe, is it true that Dick Bradley is out?*’ 

‘ Ml? I couldn’t say. How would I know 
oil know, foe. Ishe^” 

‘ Ves/' 

‘ Mas Arty seen him?” 

“N'es.'* He studied the hearth, his hands luldling neivous^l). 
“ifod help us now! You’ve got to talk to John. It’s bad 
enough now with temb-th rowers and basher^. lUit God knows 
what will happen with Bradley out !” 

‘ John’s not interested in Bradley, mum. Bradlev’s got no 
blain^. John don’t want him ” 

“I tut Arty does. You know that; you’ve heard him talk. 
You’ll liave to see John. If only he will close the tote and club, 
put off those criminals and give Arty a joh — perhaps on one 
of the racecourses. You must see him, Joe. In the name of the 
Holy Afother of God, you must talk to John !” 

looked at her entreating face. Why did she still hope, 
still U»ther to worr)’, he thought. Too late; might as well make 
ttic best of it. 
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In his listless way, Joe loved his mother, but what could he 
do? He had loiijj decided just to make the best of things. They 
jcould hide pothmg trom the old woman, and she never 
despaired of her hopes that Arty and )ohn w'ould reform. 

“'N'ou must talk to John,” she said aj^ain. 

“He Saul he niutht come here to-night." 

They sat m silence. The ticking of the clock on the mantel- 
piece and the Hutter of the flames were the only sounds until 
they l>eard tootsteps coming round the side of the house. 

John W est entere<l the room. 

“Hullo, mum,” he said brightly, taking off his hat and 
placing It on the table. “Great liie you've got. Very cold out." 
He turned his back to the fiie, his figure fitting snugly into the 
neat overcoat and dark suit lie had the appearance of a man 
in the money who knew how to dress. Joe's cheap suit, the 
drab attire of the old woman, the chair, the fireplace ami the 
smoke-.stanied walls were in then correct setting; but this 
dapper man and the modern furniture he had bought foi the 
room were from another world. Mrs. West could sense this. 

John W'est brushed the cre.st of sandy hair back from his 
forehead and to his mother he became again her little U)y, her 
favoiinte son. lUit this was only part of her dream. 

“I cant stay, murn," John West said. “Got some business 
to attend to. llow' are your eyes?” 

“Much the same, son.” 

“We might cliiinge to another doctor. This man doesn’t 
seem to be doing you any good How are the finances?” 

“Oh, I don t need money, John.” Joe watched her as she 
leant over and gra^^ped John's arm. “John. Why don’t you 
close the old tote and the club, like I’ve a.sked you. and get 
away from all those bad men.^” 

Joe w^atched his brother look into her eyes, and thought he 
saw his steely ga/e melt 

“Please, John, for me. For your own mother.” She thought 
she saw a glimmer of the John who had often said to her in 
this room so long ago when she wept if there was no meal: 
“ril make a lot of money when 1 grow up. Ill look after you, 
mum. Youll be happy.” But the gaze hardened igain. 

“You could give Arty a job somewhere, and keep him away 
from Dick Bradley.” 
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John West straightened up. “So that's what’s worrying you. 
Well, you'll have to see Arty about that. It's none of my 
business." 

“It's no use seeing Arty, John; you know that." 

“Well, it’s none of my business, mum. I can’t do anything. 
Why should I close the tote and club? The workers like to 
have a htt, so why shouldn't they? And, I've told you, you 
don't want td believe this wowser propaganda in the papers. 
It's all lies." 

“Not all lies, John." 

He took an envelope from his pocket and pushed it into her 
hand. “Here, mum, buy yourself something, some clothes 
perhaps." 

She made to refuse, hut changed her miiul W’hat was the 
use? Even his love for his own mother expressed itself in 
teims of money. 

They heard Arthur West’s voice in the front of the house 
saying: “How are you, Barney?" and it ea^^ed the tension. 
Barney Robinson's voice answered: “Cold as a maggot on a 
dead polar bear " 

“Is that Barney Robinson?" the old woman said. 

“Yes, he’s out in the j inker." 

“Bring him in, John, we could have a cup of tea. I like 
T'.arney, and it's years since I last saw him. He’s going to 
America soon, isn't he?" 

“Yes. But we’re running late now," he answered as Arthur 
\\ est entered and they w'atched him take off his coat and hat. 

Arthur passed a brusque: “ 'Night, mum.” 

“I've got to he going," John West said, picking up his hat 
and walking out. 

As lie joined Barney in the j inker, Mrs. West’s voice came 
from the front door: “Hullo, Barney Robinson.” 

“Well, if it isn’t me old swcclhcart,” B.uncv answered. 
“How are yer, Mrs. West?" 

“Fairly, Barney." 

“I got tired of wailing for \ou lo duoice M)ur old man," 
Barney said, with laughter in his voice. “Ciot hitched years 
ago, I did. Florrie ain't bad, but I’d rather have me old 
sweetheart." 

She chuckled at this old joke. Then John West’s voice 
called from tlie darkness : “Get back inside, mum. You’ll get a 
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cold/* She heard the horses’ h.ooves clip-clop away. 

Mrs. West groixd her v^ay back to the kitchen, and Joe 
helped her into the rocking chair. Joe sat poking the fire. 

Arthur stroked his grey moustache. She studied him. 

“Don’t have anything to do vvith Biadley, Arthur, will 
you ?“ 

He looked up t\ith a fanatical expression. 

“Dick Bradley looked alter me in jail," he said. “He's my 
mate, and we’re gonna stick together." 

The old woman shifted her gaze and the needles clicked 
again. Her tears welled and a lump in her throat nearly choked 
her. 

- The boys did not stay long. When Joe said he must go in 
case the baby w'as sick, Arthur left with him. 

Mrs. West sat gazing in the fire, her knitting clasped on 
her lap. A sub broke from her as if all hope had left her soul. 

John West and Barney Robinson were seated in the front 
room of Bob Scott’s house. Bob had recently been elected to 
the Victorian Parliament. 

“Did you see Ashton about it?” John West asked Scott. 

“Yell, but he w. n t come in," Scoit answeied. Fighting Bob 
Scott, self-sly*ed, was a curly-hancd haiiusome young man, 
short and stocky, possessed ot tremendous vitality and a ^jft 
for sparkling oratory. He was a radical witli ^ut much learning 
or theory, a ^mbler and a careenst; just the kind of man to 
give plausibility to John W e^t’s claim to being a democrat and 
a friend of the working man. 

“You it’s a bit awkwaid," Srett on. “The I^bor 
men will oppose the Bill m tJie House, b nuse it favours the 
V.R.C. and the wealthy classes, bul 1 don’t tbitJc v*e'U get 
many for this move. I’ve only got she to come to, but that 
will do for a start. We’ll call thf> organi«aticn the Christian 
Socialist Movement — there used to be one in Melbourne, years 
ago. We'll have a meeting next Sunday night at the Bijou. 
I’ve got a banner made with a white map ot Australia on a 
green background. The policy will be for White Australia, 
and the usual things. We’ll attack Joggins and say he should 
be made to work. And we'll say that, if they want to clean 
up gambling, thQr should start with the V.R.C.” 
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“Righto. I only want this organisation to give the impres- 
sictn that the Socialists and Labor people are opposed to 
Joggins. ril look after you and the others if you do a good job/' 

‘*f>id you get that motion written for the meeting?” 

“Ves. Have you got it, Barney?” 

“Yes, Jack. 1*11 read it out/* 

Tiarney pulled a piece of paper from his inside coat pocket 
and read gravely; “That in the opinion of this great gathering 
of free and God-fearing citizens the howling ‘push* of sancti- 
monious snuiflebusters who denounce the poor man for 
gambling a shilling as a child of wrath, and cringe and crawl 
to the gilded crooks of the Stock Exchange and the V.R.C., 
are a standing menace to the Peace, Progress and Prosperity 

99 

• • • 

Uarney paused to twirl his moustache and see how this 
alliteration was received. “They want a piebald population 
under Chow- Japanese rule; free trade at ten bob a week; 
fourteen hours* work for one hour’s pay; sweating, prison 
labour, and every other political and economic abomination that 
mav add to the additional greasing of the fat sow. They 
Should be immediately bani^>hed from the Commonwealth in the 
interests of Peace, Order and Good Government.** 

“That’ll tickle up the wowsers,'* exclaimed Scott. 

“It’H do,*’ Jolin West said. “W'c want to get as much 
support from the workers as we can. The main thing is to 
creite the impression that there are as many people in favour 
of my club and tote as are against them. Show what hypocrites 
the‘-e wow.<iers are Use that argument I told you about before. 
Say you are not opposed to religion, but the churches promise 
a man good tilings in the next world, whereas \\hen a working 
man has a he has a chance of getting good things in this 
woild, wlieir he needs them most. Attack the churches, say 
the\ build big catlicdrals while the workers liave no houses to 
live in.” 

“Til attack the cliiirches. don’t worry,*' Scott said. “Can I 
include the C'atholic church?” 

“Pon’t nan.c :t. It’s not opposed to gambling.” 

On the ff*llo\ving Sunday evening the Bijou Theatre was 
pai'ked to the ceiling. At times, the meeting seemed likely to 
degenerate into a farce because of excessive banter and friendly 
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interjections, l^arney's masterpiece was read as a motion and 
suppoited hy several speakers, all of whom used the occasion 
to attack Ioi>c:ins and the parsons who backed him. The banner 
above the plaiioim read “Chiislian Socialist I-abor Platform.*' 

I»oh Scott made a fighting speech, thumping the table, 
shouting and ranting. He called Joggins and his sup|X>rters 
‘canting, political and religioi}s humbugs’ who tackled the tote 
but vveie not game to tackle the V.R.C. or the Slock Exchange. 

“Look at the churches,” he roared, punching the table 
until it seemed to bounce up and down. “Alillions of pounds 
spent for buildings while the poor people live in hovels. If 
Jesus Chiist vveie on earth he would say: T will build houses 
for the pool’” I'ob’s voice quivered with feigned emotion. 
“Men like logging ought to be made to woik.” 

That same niglit Joggins launched another tirade against 
John W est in the Gaiety Theatre. 

Ne\t dav, the Chief Secretaiy of Victoria, Sir Samuel 
Gil)l)on, annoiiiued that 'he was drafting legislation to enable 
the poh\e to clo^e the tote and club. 

John \\<st intensified his effoits to gain suppoit in the 
I.aboi Movement Mass backing was needed more than evef 
now . He ha<l ^ucces^es, but there vveie also signs of opposition. 
A few K'lboi Ikiitv branches pa^^ed resolutions condemning 
pohiKiaiis who liad “publicly and moraljy supported gambling 
and gamblers. ’ Cairingbush branch was one of these. It 
acted against the desires of its secretai 7 , Mr. Renfrey, who 
loundlv abii''e<l the meeting foi making such an error in policy. 
I-ater, Siigai explained to a most annoved John West that the 
move was made by the Socialist extremists. He piomised to 
redouble* his ettoits to stack the branch with the 'right men ’ 

On the fcjllowing Monday morning, Barney Robinson was 
reading the /!tje in the lounge of the club when he espied an 
aiticle which he read aloud to John West, Sugar Renfiey and 
Prank l^mmence. 

7'he article desciibed a demonstration of the unemployed 
to Scoys Church, which had been organised by the leadei of the 
Victorian Socialist Party, Tom Mann. 

Mann, w^ho had been a Trade Union leader ip England, 
had come to Melbourne a few years earlier to work for the 
Labor Party. Quickly disillusioned, he resigned his job, formed 
the Victorian Socialist Party, and began publication of the 
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Socialist, a weekly newspaper. 

Eddie Corrigan, who wa<; a member of Mann’s party, had 
told Barney about the demonnration beforehand, so liarney 
went to churchy for the first time since his mariiage; to see the 
fun. I 

The snobbish congregation did not know^ what was in store 
when they left their stately homes to wrorship the God wdth 
whom they were well pleased. Mann had sent ivord that the 
unemplo>ed were coming, but the reverend gentleman con- 
ducting the service had not told the congregation, hoping 
perhaps that it was some sort of ill-chosen joke. 

Mann led the demonstratois from the Trades HaH to the 
church and up the steps. He looked more like a professional 
man than a leader of the oppressed. Of medium height, he 
was sombrely dressed in a daik suit. His face w'as sti iking: 
the features even, the blue e>es kindly but unwavering, the 
mouth firm below a large black moustache. 

Behind him came Kddie C orrigan. in his Sunday suit; and 
M'uin’s trusted lieutenant, f'ercv Lambeit, a slioii stocky 
youth with a found head and wide jaw^s. and lips anuded 
upward'- at the corners as if he w^eie foicver smiling ai '-ome 
.seciet loke Lambert earned a red flag A chinch othcer 
lushed out saving: “Youd better leave that flag outMde*’ He 
took tlie flag and placed it in the porch. 

Tom Mann entered the halt-hlled church and the demon- 
strators followed, as many as could. A church oHiiei v\his- 
peied: “The seats at the back have been set aside for \oii 
AiiMoiis e>es looked up from pravci books to view the iine\- 
|»eaed ariiva) of this neat man and his band of uncouth, 
lagged ‘worshippers.' 

“(^h, have they?’’ Mann replied. “We are not going to Ire 
stuck at the back. Come up to the fionl, comrades To the 
fiont o 4 the church went 11101 e than a huiidied parrs of 
sliiirtling tett. 

Other (lemcmstrators entered and sat at the back, while the 
remainder crowded the poich and the steps. A lew of the 
otiginal congregation changed seats disdainfiillv. 

“Bless the rich,” the cleigvman said, “and make then\poor 
in spint,” thinking in his nanow, torv mind that this would 
placate the insurgents. Instead, it brought spontaneous groans. 
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“My dear brethren/* he continued, “if people believed that 
there was no life after death, there would be contempt for all 
authority.” 

Eddie Corrij^an stood and shouted: “Christ said: ‘Sell all 
you ha\e and it to the poor/** Some of the unemployed 
cheered, while others looked at Mann, wondering what to <io. 

“There arc no unemployed in Melbourne except those >vlw> 
do not ^\ant to work,** the parson shouted back. 

I^mbeit stood up from his seat beside Mann amid tlic 
shouting. He uas deadly serious, but the smile still liovered 
round his mouth derisively. “Tell us Christ's true story and 
we will be quiet/* he said, and sat down. 

Tom Mann ^at there, apparently calm, but he was not sure 
whether the demonstration was developing as he had intended. 
He had hoped to get the parson to address the unemplo>ed 
and listen to their case, ifann saw the demonstration as part 
of a mass mo\ement not only to alleviate poverty but to 
organise the unemployed and make them aware of their own 
stren^h. 

Afraid, the minister gave the benediction and beat a hasty 
retreat into the \e^try. 

“Hundreil^ of hungry men are here,** Lambert shouted 
after him. The organ began pla>ing and the congregation 
pushed it'N way tearfully to the door. It departed amid sarcartic 
remarks from the unemplo\ed. 

Mann signalleil to the demonstiators to remain, and tried 
to push Id's wav towards the \cstry jxist three church oHicers 
Who stood on guard. 

l^iiilKTt shouted: *'Three cheers for the new social revolu- 
tion!” and the very pillars seemed to tremble as the cheering 
rose, fervid and menacing. 

Failing to get by the church officers, Mann said: “I want 
the minister to address these men and women and hear their 
case. Ask him and let him refuse/' 

“We will not ask him I** said one of the officers. 

Mann endeavoured to free himself. The church officers 
h^d him, and the crowd was about to surge forward. Anything 
might have happened, but Barney Robinson, who had intended 
to be* merely an observer, created a diversion by shouting wdth 
mock piety: “It is written: *My house is a house of prayer, 
1ml you have turned it into a den of thieves’/* 
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I^ud cheers were the response, and a shouting of: ‘‘Den 
of thieves I Den of thieves!” The reverend gentleman (|ui\ered 
in the vestry and sent for the police. 

The church officers released Mann, who motioned the 
unemployed outside, where he addressed them. 

“To-day }ou have seen a nice example of w’hat is called 
following Christ. V\’c came to tell men and women in their 
church that thousands of people are starving in this city while 
they live in riches, and they fled from us. There is nothing 
more to be done here. But these demonstrations will continue. 
The fight for .Socialism will go on in all its forms.” 

laddie C'orrigan shouted: “Three loud boos for the money 
changers in the temple !” 

When these were given, the crowed struck up “The Kfd 
Fi.ao/' the l.ngli.sli revolutionary song which Tom Mann had 
popularised in Aii‘'ti'alia : 

. . . Then raise the scarlet standard high! 

Withm Us shade ztrV/ live or die! 

Though coxvards flinch and traitors sneer, 

We*ll keep the red flag flying here! 

r.arney finished reading the aiticic and said: “That's the 
bloody stuff to gne ’em!” 

“Miista been funny, url right,” Sugar replied. 

l.ainnience s-nd nothing. John West had not been listening 
when Barney began reading, but as the article progressed he 
had become attentne. 

I’arney was \eiy enthusiastic. “That’s the sort of thing 
we want. The workers have got to take charge. This Tom 
Mfinn is the boy I >(»cialism, tliat’s the ticket.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said John W’est. “Mann is too extreme. 
He advocates the o\erthrow of the entire system.” 

“So he should; it’s the only hoi^e of the workers, and the 
sooner the bloody better,” said Barney. 

“Not at all,” John West replied hotly. “I believe in Social- 
ism, in a way. But not the sort he talks about.” 

“ ’Fraid he might close the tote and club if he came to 
power, eh?” asked Barney slyly. He l^d his ticket for America 
in his pocket and felt secure in speaking his mind. 

“That’s got nothin’ to do with it. But this Tom Maan must 
liavt.a big following.” 
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‘‘Course he has, and it*s gettin' bigger every day. You orta 
see the hundreds that get to his meetings on tiie Yarra bank^ 
and at the Bijou Theatre Sunday nights." 

“Must have a big following all right. At the Bijou, eh? 
What are his opinions on gambling?” 

“Well, I heard him say once that gambling was caused by 
m>ecitrity, and that SocialiMii w'ould end insecurity. He said bad 
Iiousing and iinemplovnient are bigger evils than gambling." 
“H’m . . . Did he?” 

At ten o’clock the following Sunday night Thomas Mann 
completed his lectin c, and the ciowd of a tliousand people 
began to file out of the Bijou Theatre. Mann himself pushed 
through to the outer dooi and stood there speaking to people 
and answering questions. 

“Here, take this for the movement, and Cod bless you,” said 
a thin man with a little tatteied woman hanging on his arm. 

That man has not had a decent meal for weeks, nor has his 
wife. Should i give it hack.'" Mann thought. A sliilling, and 
tlie look of hunger on the bony lace. And the teais in the little 
shrunken woman’s eves. 

“Thank you,” Mann said. “We will change the woild with 
shillings like this one.” 

The crowd thinned. Sunn everybody had left the hall and 
the llght^ went out inside. l*euv [.ambert joined Tom Mann on 
the footpath. 

“Good meeting, Tom. Cioing home?” 

“Yes, Percy, Tm going home. 111 see you in the morning at 
eight o’clock ” 

I.ambert went oflF, leaving Tom Mann to his thoughts: 
thoughts of the people of the city and suburbs going to bed, of 
those who liad no bed, those who were hungry. The thousands 
of jobless men, their despair, the whimpering of underfed 
children, the unnecessary sickness. If only I could tell every 
man and woman in every suffering city in the world that we 
Socialists have the answer, he reflected. But it will not be as 
easy as that. Socialism is the answ^er: though years of work, 
propaganda and organisation will be the only w'ay to give that 
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answer to the people. So much to be done. So few to do it. 
So little money to carry on the fight. 

“Are you Tom Mann?” A quiet voice interrupted his 
thoughts. He had not noticed the man who had lurked in the 
doorway as the crowd dispersed. 

The other man was taller than Tom Mann, but much 
slighter. His hat was pulled down over his eyes. 

“Yes. I am Tom Mann.” 

“Well, 1 have a cheque for a thousand pounds for you to 
give away to the unemployed.” 

The w'ords seemed to take a few moments to enter Mann’s 
consciousness. 

“ITiat’s fine,” he said. “Our organisation is very much 
restricted in the actual material aid we can give the unem-^ 
plo}ed. That’s fine, \ cry fine!” 

The thin man handed him an envelope. Tom Mann peered 
into his face- “To whom do wc owe tins geneious ge5tuie?” 
he asked. 

“To ^^r. John West ” 

Tom ^^ann was in the ait of opening the einehipe, hut at 
these words he hesitated. 

“Mr. John West?” 

“That’s what 1 said. Hi* s.ii 1 i, the cheque to \ou to 
distribute among the uncmplo}ed, and no questions asked about 
what }ou leally <lo with it.” 

“H’m . . . Mr. Jtihn West That's the man who runs tlw 
Caningbusli tote and the City Tattei sail’s Club?” 

“That’s light.” 

Mann was unceitain what to say. No oncjiad analysed John 
West’s relations with the I.abor Movement nioie cleaily than 
he; and Mddie Coriigan had told him a good deal about the tote 
king. 

“I'm sorr\ i” Mann's tone was gentle but firm and <Iccisi\e. 
He handed the envelot^c back. “I’m very sorry, but I canfint 
accept. If Mr. West wdshes to distiibute money among tlie 
unemployed, let him do so himself.” 

The other seemed to l>e taken aback. 

“And tell him that the Vktoiian Socialist Party will not 
accept a cheque for a thousand pounds which has been wiimg 
shilling by shilling and penny by penny from the working’ 
people.” 
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Tom Mann walked briskly away, leaving Frank Lammcnce, 
for he It was, standing open-mouthed. 

A few da>5 later, a deputation of unemployed men arrived 
at the Cit\ Tattersall’s Club. They were ushered into the 
billiard room where John West and Frank Lammcnce listened 
to tlieir spokesman, while pressmen took notes. 

^“Men of your stamp don’t want charity, you want work,*' 
John W est said mipressively, when the man had finished. He 
turned to l-ammcnce and asked: *‘Can we find work for any of 
thc«»e men on our racecourses 

‘ W’ell, we might, Mr. West. We have no work of a 
pressing character," I^mmence replied gravely, “but we could 
pel haps go ahead with some jobs which would provide work 
f(»r ten or fifteen." 

"hifteen? No, thirty! We’ll make it thirty!" John West 
answered sharplv. and subdued applause rose from the as- 
sembled petitioners. “1 daresay w'c can find room for some 
paiiiteis, <,r eight, and some general laliourers. That will 
rflievc the jire^^^'ure a little. It is a really deplorable state of 
things to .cn«"h fine-looking, strong men, able^nd willing to 
wiMk. and no woik for them to do. I hold that it is the duty 
of the Gu\ernnjent to find work for men who are willing to 
%vork " 

‘ If he wav vn]y Fiemier," said a little shabliy man at the 
rear, in an aiulible whisper. 

“I hold that it ib the duty of every citizen to enable men to 
earn biead and butter for their wives and families. With that 
object in \ic\v, 1 will ask you to pick out thirty of your number, 
and 1 will provide work for them for about three months " 

Thi«; was greeted with loud hand-clapping, and the remaik: 
‘‘He*', a gentltman, he is ” 

“We will w(>rk on the co-operative principle. You men can- 
not work wiilifcit something to eat and clothes to keep you 
warm; .so I wnll devote the sum of £100 with a view to fitting 
you for woik, aiid \(ni can repay that out of >out wage^.*' 
Fiiither applan^-c gritted this philanthropic gesture. 

“It is iisclf's pcojde saying there are no unemployed. You 
know it! I knr^w' it! We all know it! I have felt the pinch 
the same as vou have, and it is owing to the bad system of 
government." 
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“Hear! Hear!** Someone shouted. 

'"It will continue until some better form of government is 
established. We will pay standaid lates of pay for each class 
of worker. And I will now give }ou something to relieve 
immediate distress." 

“Ain't he a bosker?** said the leader of the deputation. 

“He must have a ton of nione> !** said another, 

Tlie leader thanked Mr. West for *his manly generosity/ 
and accompanied him to the office where he was given a cheque. 

The press gave wide publicity to the incident, the only 
unfavourable comment coming from the Bulletin: “John West 
gave the unemployed £100 of the easily-won money he had 
made out of them or people like them ; and the money served 
as another glorious advertisement for his illegal business. The 
only difference between other millionaires and millionaire West 
is that West speaks familiarly to the poor man and they don’t.** 

John West was very incen-ed with the clieek of ‘the bloody 
extremist rag.* 

Meanwhile the Gaming Suppiobsion Bill had begun its 
passage through the Victorian Parliament. It seemed certain 
to result in the closing of the tote and club, and in a big 
reduction in the num*fer of race meetings permit led at Apsom 
and John West’s other two courses. The Bill d'*hied a place 
conducted for betting purposes It ccntained sixty ether clauses, 
including powers to imprison pensons found in belling establish- 
ments, and the owners and tenants of such piemises. One 
clause went ^ far as to provide tliat a person wim lost a bet in 
an illegal gaming house had a legal right to recover the money. 
The Bill also ga»*c to the Chief Secretary power over the 
formation of racing clubs and the allotment of days on which 
meetings would be held. 

During his introductory remarks, Chief Secretary Gibbon 
was continually heckled. Interjections rained from some Labor 
smd Liberal members, especially from honourable members Gar- 
side and bcott. Interjectors claimed class distinction against 
the tote and pony courses. 

When Gibbon described the Caningbiish tote fortifications, 
Bob Scott shouted; ‘’If West had been fiulifving Port Arthur 
it would have held out yet I" 
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Speaking on the adjournment motion after the first reading, 
David Garside defended John West. He hadn't gone far when 
a Government member shouted: ‘'You are the paid represen- 
tative of West!” David shook his shaggy head, feigning to 
lie deeply hurt. “He is one of my clients and pays me for my 
services,” he replied. 

Frank Ashton struck the keynote of Labor's attitude when 
he asked why the Closer Settlement, and other important Bills, 
had been put aside for the Gaming Suppression Bill. 

Labor members opposed the Bill, knowing that it would be 
unpopular with the majority of working people. They also 
knew that the Conservatives, and those of the Liberals who 
\^ere supporting them, were using the Bill to divert attention 
from their failure to make more necessary social reforms. With 
some Labor men, including Bob Scott, however, the main 
motive was a pecuniary one: John West w'as paying them to 
do so. 

The firm of accountants who handled John West's affairs 
had informed him that he w'as now a millionaire. The tote, club 
and racecourses were his biggest sources of income. This Bill 
was aimed at them. He must defeat it somehow, or at least 
have it ‘watered dowm.’ 

Realising that the Rill greatly strengthened the Victorian 
Racing Club, and still smarting under the ‘life sentence' it had 
imposed on him, he wYote to the Premier offering to lease the 
Flemington racecourse for £25,000 a year. The offer caused a 
sensation. 

Flemington was the headquarters of the select Victorian 
Racing Club, which obtained the course for a nominal rental 
of tw’o peppercorns per >ear. The public was divided in its 
allegiance. On the one hand was John West, directly making 
a fortune out of pony racing and trotting; on the other, the 
V.R.C., allegedly non-profit making, but controlled by men 
who made a fortune out of galloping, indirectly through breed- 
ing and racing the best thoroughbreds. The V.R.C. Committee, 
like John West,^ sought money and power from racing;; and 
they too enjoyed immunity from the encjiiiries of their own 
stewards. 

Premier P>ond rejected the offer flatly, stating that the 
Government was quite satisfied with the V.R.C. 
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Inside and outside of Failiament, John West made move 
after nio\e aji^ain^t the Bill, but viithout much success. Thetif 
as the debate dia;;}:ed to its end. a bright idea occurred to him. 

He summoned Bob Scott, Frank liimmence, Sugar Kenliey, 
and David Gaiside The time was past when old Da\ie could 
insist that )ohn V\est should come to him 

They met in the piemise" newly taken over for John West's 
sporting emei prises. The oHice was small and diab* a counter, 
a table and a tew chans furnisl>eil it, with the usual S|)Oiting 
photos on the walls 

“Well, gentlemen," John West gieeted them cheerfully, 
“how IS the great debate piouie'‘Sing 

“Not too well,“ (jaiside replied He was sliowing signs of 
weal, and Ins Ijeard. e\ebrowv ami hair had turned gie\. “ The 
best we’ll lie ai)le to do is stonewall ami keep the club and tote 
open for the big ^])Mng race meetings, as you ie<|uested ” 

“W hat do \ou think, Hob^” 

“I’m atiaid Davies right, but we should lie able to make 
sure the number ot meetings at your coinses is not cut down 
too much " 

“Yes, that s the idea. You’ve got to stall until after the 
spnng meetings. Most impoitant ot all. get me at least twenty 
meetings a >eai foi each couise Pmt, gentlemen, I’ve got an 
idea I think we van beat this Bill altogether* ' 

“How, Jack.^" Scott asked eagerly, while (laiside stioked 
his white beard and s(|uinied, as if to say: “What the hell are 
you up to this tiine^’* 

“This Bill IS to help the V R C. and heat me, isn’t it ? Well,. 
.supi>osing we amend the Bill to make it unsuitable to the 
V.R C The V.R C. would get Bond and (jibUm to throw the 
Bill out, woukint they.''" 

“1 hat's light, lack *" Scott said. 

“W'ell, to-nionow, one of vou blokes will turn wowsei, ami 
suggest that the Bill Ije amenoed to cut out all gambling every- 
where, including IHemington ” 

“You're a bloody genius. Jack!" exclaimed Fighting I’ol), 
who never missed an opportunity to flatter his wealthy backer. 

“You might get away with it at that." Garside said. 

“VVe might. Think of it !" John West went on enthusiastic- 
ally. “Svvinton is behind this Rill, 1 hear. He framed it for 
Bond and Gibbon. He's pretending to be a died in-the wool 
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wou^ei, Init be s rea!l\ a iiieinber of the V R.C. committee. 
Dont \on ‘^ee. v\e*ll ha\e the \ K.C. on our side for once, and 
(•lit the I’lP uill s;o. 'I be bliKidv Conservatives uoii’t want the 
neb to l»e ]>revented trom betting at Flemington and tjic other 
re’iNteied coiif^es.” 

‘Coiiise the) won’t/' said Scott “And here's another idea. 
We could move an aniendnient piohibiting the publication of 
l-^etting od(U before or atter a meeting. Then Sol Solomons 
• and all tlie V R C. bookies w ill come over on our side. We'H 
beat em n et ^ ’ 

“leesb' Sugar said gleefully. “Even Joggtns will oppose 
the Ihll if we amt carefuM*’ 

“1*11 pre])are an amendment/' David Garsidc volunteered. 

“No. I 11 i:et Ashton to do the job. He’s the man. I don't 
think tbe\*ll take this so well from you after wdiat's been said 
up to date ’* 

‘Ob, all light, have it your own way." 

“\sbton will be here shortly " 

“If lies toming here, T'd better leave. I'he fellow doesn't 
like me. aial lt*^ mutual The cheek of him to call me a traitor 
in tiie House a v hile back. Just because I got into Parliament 
mi the I.ab<»r pledge, then broke it and went over to the 
1 ihe»aN, wliere I wanted to lie in the first place," 

loliii West was not interested in the differing view^s of his 
{Kilitical representatives, so long as they helped him when 
re^^jiined. He admired both Ashton and Garside. They w'cre 
wf^rking well for him against this Bill. That was all he asked. 
He merely said: *'(jo if you like, but don’t forget to watch for 
a change of tactics when the House sits this ahernoon *' 

“Don’t wo^ry, 1 shan't forget." 

W'hen Gar^ide had gone. Sugar Renfrey claimed John 
West’s attention. “How did yer get on with gatherin' scandal 
alK>ut Gibbon and Swinton 

“All right I’ll fix Gibbon. Found out all about him being 
the sleeping partner of a big bookmaker, and about him owning 
Madame Rrussells' brothels. It’s a bloody fact! It's his turn 
to lie exposed. See how he'll like it. Barney wrote it all up 
before he left for America. Going to give it to the Truth. John 
Norton is crcKik on the wowsers. He'll run it.’’ 

“Did you get anything on Swinton?” 
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**No, except he reduced the workers' wages on the big weir 
construction jobs. Tve got plenty on Bond. He once lost tlie 
Speaker's Mace in one of Madame J^russells' brothels. But I’m 
leaving him alone until we see how our deputation about race 
dates gets on with him." 

"I can’t get nothin’ on Swinton, either/’ Sugar replied 
regretfully. “Doesn’t smoke nor drink — doubt if he even 
sleeps with his missus/' 

Meanwhile, b'rank Ashton was on his way. His wide Jjrow 
was puckered with wori'y. John West had telephoneu him 
yesterday and again this morning. Yesterday he had given him 
a tip for a hprsc: said he couldn’t give its name o\er the 
phone because locfgms had the phones tapped. He would back 
it for me — wonder did it win? How much did he put on? 
I’ll only have his word for it. 

I'his morning W est had rung again asking him to call at 
the race club ofticeh: said the matter was urgent. Well, heir 
1 am, but I’ve got an idea that Mi. West and Mr. Ashton will 
soon part companv. All right tahelp him w^ith this Bill, but . - 

"You want to see me, Mr. W^est?" he asked, occupying tlu* 
seat vacated by David Garside. 

"Yes. How do you think the Bill will go?" 

"On pre.sent indications it will be passed and become law 
witbout much amendment." 

"Supposing an amemlment were moved to ban all gambling, 
even .it Flcniington?’' 

"Well, there ate some in the Cabinet who would accept 
that. Swinton and others might have to, the w’ay they have been 
talking. I hadn't thnuglit of such a move. It may work, but 1 
doubt it. Bond is a vciy shrewd man; he only has to \ote nut 
the amendment." 

"He might fall for it," Scott said. 

"What about preparing an amendment, and moving it tins 
afternoon?*' John West said. "We could change from opposing 
tlie Bill to supporting it, providing it bans all gambling." 

Ashton seemed troubled and anxious to leave. "All right. 
Mr. West, I’ll move the amendment as soon as the house 
meets." 

As he walked to the door, John West said: "Oh, by the 
way, that horse won. I couldn’t give you the name on the 
phone. Prince Charles, it was: won the last at seven to one. 
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I put a tenner on it for you. Here's seventy quid.” He handed 
Ashton an en\ elope. Ashton hesitated, then took it. ''Thanks 
vciy much,” he ^^aid, and walked out. His face was flushed 
with shame. 

Flank Ashton knew the money i\as just an oblique biibe. 
Thib was going further than taking election expenses from 
W e^t W here would it lead? Not so good for a man who had 
just loured the State with Tom Mann, speaking of the glories 
of Socialism and the evils of Capitalism from platforms in town 
and countr}\ 

The £70 would meet the most pressing of his debts* 
Though he had once managed to live on very little money 
indeed, since w inning the seat he found that he could not live 
on his parliamentar} salary. He had married shortly after his 
first political \ictory, and now had two little sons. He had 
de\ eloped the gambling habit, and liked to drink with his 
friends sometimes, and to dine at expensive cafes. But none 
of these was the principal reason for the parlous state of his 
financial affairs. 

Flank Ashton could not resist requests for charity. Every 
memljer of Parliament is deluged with requests from sporting 
and charitable bodies in his electorate, that he become a 
patron — a polite way of asking for a donation. Frank Ashton 
never refused, nor could he refuse the ever-growing band of 
unemployed people who had come to know him as a man who 
would alwa}s ‘gi\e you the price of a feed/ Some of the 
people who pulled him up in the street were genuinely im- 
poverished, others were just 'touch men' W'ho numbeied him 
among their 'bites.' 

Those who knew him best had often had the experience 
of seeing Frank Ashton give a few pence or a few shillings 
to. not one, but several people, in a walk of I^ss than half a 
mile. He did not always wait to be asked, either. Often 
fi lends would tell him he was a mug, but he would smile and 
say : "I aim to help end their poverty in the long run, so I must 
help tliem now as well/’ His impecuniosily was a constant 
worry to his wife, Martha — • a homely, complaining woman 
who did not understand her husband's temperament or bpinionag 
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When Parliament assembled that afternoon, John West 
was in the public gallery. Members stood when the Speaker’s 
entry was announced. The Lord’s prayer was recit^, then 
Frank Ashton arose to propose the amendment. He charac- 
teristically brushed the locks of hair from his forehead and 
began ; “I wish to move an amendment to the second reading 
motion, Mr. Speaker: That this house is of the opinion that 
legislation introduced for the purposes of dealing with gambling 
and betting should be general in its application, and without 
exemption or distinction of classes, places or persons; and 
{should, therefore, be framed to suppress betting and gambling 
on registered racecourses as elsewhere, h.lse such legislation 
can only be regarded as a h\pocntical subterfuge, and a pre- 
tended compliance with a sentiment which it fails to serve.” 

P>ond conferred agitatedly with Gibbon. 

A long discussion on the admissibility of the amendment 
followed, during which Bob Scott urged members to play the 
role of a moral reform party and abolish gambling altogether. 

'‘Perhaps stonewall would be a bettei woid,” Bond inter- 
jected sarcastically. 

Finally the Labor leader suggested taking the amendment 
back to the Labor Caucus foi alteration. 

“Fd take it somewhere cFe,*’ Bond shouted sarcastically, 
living up to his name for infoimal and unoithodox behaviour. 
'‘Fd take it to Jack West.” 

Then David Garside spiang to his feet and argued that the 
amendment was quite in order as it was. He, as usual, claimed 
greater knowledge of parliamentary proce<lure than the Speaker 
or Chairman of Committees, or anvhodv else. 

Frank Ashton arose again, and said, with satire in hij 
voice: ‘T wish to test the .sincerity of the Ministry. If it is 
desired to protect the poor man from the evils of gambling, 
surely there should be some piotection given to the opulent rich 
persons whom the Bill permits to degrade themselves by 
gambling. I demand that the Piemier withdraw^s his insinuation 
that the amendment W’as drawn up by somebody outside. It is 
unfair and improper. The Cleik of the Assembly w'as picsent 
when I prepared it.” 

"If it gives the slightest offence, I withdraw,” replied wily 
old Bond. He had made his tliiust: that was sufficient. 

Outside, the Labor leader demanded to know w’hy Ashton 
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had moved the amendment without consulting him. The leader 
w'as intimidated by jdhn West s influence in the Party, but 
tliis was going coo far Ashton said little Always a good party 
man, he felt guilt\ . and when his leader insisted that he with- 
draw the amendmpni did not resist. 

Ashton came nack into the house and withdrew the amend- 
ment. Bond smiled smugly, lohn West giaied at Prank 
Ashton. Then Rot^ .Scott rose and moved the amendment 
prohibiting the publication of betting odds ’^remier Bond, so 
elated at his victory over hn* enemy Ashton, accepted it by 
mistake. Next day a letter siimed by the Secretary of the 
Victorian Racing ^luh appeared in the press, vigorously 
opposing the new clause. 

Preiniei Bonn quickly had the amendment ‘voted out.* 
Then John West s supporters beg<&n stonewalling to delay the 
Kill. David Carside excelled himself He was on his feet 
making long M)eeches at every possible opportunity. Finally, he 
broke the Australian record hv speaking for thirteen hours 
stiaight, quoting history, standing orders law and classical 
poetrv, and insulting members of the Tiovcinment each in turn. 

Before the end of November, the (janiing buppression 
Kill became law The C an inghush tote and the City Tatter- 
sail’s Club wcie legally doomed The niimlief ot face meetings 
allowed foi |ohn West's courses was reduced from 152 to 48 
per year. It could have been worse froni lohn West’s pfunt of 
view; but he never virwefi f^hings in that light ft could have 
been better, that was the point, and Gihlxin. ‘^winton and Bond 
must be made to pav for having persecuted him 

Efe chose Gibbon for his first victim, and handed Barney’s 
article to the Truth newspaper. Then he sent for Frank 
Ashton 

“You wanted to see me. Mr West?’* 

“I’d like you to put forward this material in the House 
to-morrow ’* 

Ashton ran his eye over the typed sheets handed to him. 
“I’m sorry," he said : “if vou want Ijihor to handle this sort of 
thing, voull have to see the party leader ** 

“I’ve seen him. lie’s a fool Says he won’t u.se it. because 
it is in bad taste.” 

“Well, if he won't sanction its use, I certainly won’t have 
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anything to do with it.” Ashton ran his hands through his 
hair ; he was ill at ease. 

“Don't be foolish. GiW)on is a hypocrite and a wowser, 
lie deserves to be exposed.” 

“Xo doubt he does. But I cannot go against the policy of 
my leader.” 

“All right.” Rage came from John West's gaze. “Seems 
to me, I might have to revise my opinion of who I should 
support at the next election.” 

“That is entirely your business,” Ashton replied. He walked 
briskly out, his face red with embarrassment and suppressed 
anger. 

W est looked after him and shrugged his shoulders. 

Sir Samuel Gibbon was a tall man with side whiskers and 
a parrot nose. He sat in his ofbee trying to work, but he was 
too worried. John West had publicly declared his intention of 
evposing Gibbon's ^b>pocrisy and double dealing.' 

I’resently, Gibbon’s gloomy thoughts w^ere interrupted by 
the Premier himself. Bond opened the door and poked his 
head round. His glasses were pushed back across his fore- 
head. There was a twinkle of mischief in his eye and his beard 
waggled. ”Have you got a copy of the Truth, Sam.'‘” 

“Never read the paper,” Gibbon answered distractedly. 

“Thought you might have a copy of to-day's issue.” 

“Well, I haven't !” 

r*ond grinned and closed tlie door. 

Why the hell should he ask me for the Truth? Gibbon 
asked himself. Good God! Surely not! No! They wouldn’t. 
Tluv wouldn't dare! 

He arose and ran from his office and out of the building to 
a nearby newsagent's siiop. 

Good God! On the front page! 

He returned to his office, and sat at the table out of breath, 
reading hurned'y. He shuddcied as if he had been stabl^ed in 
the stomach. 

“LncHFRV A^D Lucre,” he read the headlines. “Jm of^en 
letter to Sir SawucI Gibbon/' 

“Not long ago you were posing as a reformer. Frequently, 
as Lord Mayor of Melbourne, you have presided at pubik 
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meetings anti other functions having for their objects suppics- 
sion of vice and crime, and the uplifting of men and women. . 

“In recent weeks, as a Minister of the Crown, you passed 
legislation against the gambling and drink traffic and against 
other forms of vice. Here it is that your private interests would 
'seem to clash with, and mitigate against,} our monetary interests 
and the due performance of your duty . . . “ 

Gibbon was clasping the paper so tightly that it seemed 
likely to tear apart in his hands. 

. you are proprietor of several public houses, and have 
.a Ken by way of mortgage over many more. Besides this direct 
personal interest in the liquor traffic, you are, so 1 am credibly 
informed, the legal advisor and agent for Joe Johnson, absentee 
landlord and leviathan bookmaker owner of .several Melbourne 
"propertie.s including several publi uses, ^f rumour is not, as 
is commonly reported, a lying favjc-, this same lucredooting 
leviathan is also the ow^ner of othei houses of even less repute 
than the lowest of the lew, lambing-down side-street shaboos 
..." bir Samuel groaned in nierta’ agony as he read on. 

“ . . . }ou have lent money again and aga.n to the worst 
and wickedest woman in Melbourne — Madame Brusseils — 
the immoral n*onster who for many years past has lived on the 
shame of her sisters in sin, and whose bagnio has been a blot 
on the boasted morality of Jlarvelloiis Melbourne for over a 
quarter of a century ...” 

Gibbon did not 'finish the article. Theie could be nothing 
more damning in it. He crumpled the paper and sat brooding. 
He felt a sinking feeling in his stomach, as if he hadn’t eaten 
for several days. He was trembling^. 

Can't face the I^bor mob in the house after this. I'll resign 
and leave the country. Now that his double life had been 
exposed, Gibbon had no desire to go on. He had a knighthood, 
he had wealth, and he was sick of politics anyway. The 
sooner he put a goodly expanse of sea-water between himself 
and Melbourne the l)etter. Never know what West might do 
next. He didn’t want any bombs throwm into his front room. 
This last thought struck dtep, shivering terror into his v«*ry 
soul. 

Again the Premier interrupted him. 

“Have you got a Truth, yet, Sam?” 

"Achat’s .so amusing?" Gibbon snarled. He'd never liked 
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Bond anyway, t<K) damn cocky. Too much of a clown. “You, 
might be laughing cn the other side of your face before long!" ; 

"Why?" 

“Well, they might expose some 'of your land deals and the 
finding of the mace at Madame Brussells." 

The smile melted from Bond’s face. They might at that. 
His brain scurried over recent happenings. Scott called me a 
land shark in the house the other day. Curse the Bill ! Pity 1 
e\ er introduced it ! 

“West wouldn’t dare!" 

“I wouldn’t depend on that." 

Bond changed the subject. “The bells are ringing, are you 
coming into the House?" 

“You don't think Tm going to face Scott and Carside, all 
that mob, after ibis, do you?" 

W ithin a week, Sir Samuel Gibbon left Au^tralia. ne\er to 
return. He wa« scon followed by Premier Bond, who stayed 
awa> six month *=. 

John W e'-t's ether chosen victim proved a more worthy foe. 
Sir George Swinten implied that bribes had been accepted by 
Labor politician^ in return for opposing the Gaming Suppres- 
sion Bill. John Wen announced his intention of running an' 
independent candidate against him at the coming elections. Tfiis 
spurred Sw inton to further attacks. John West stated that he 
would attend Swinton's final election rally to answer charges. 

The crowd cf c\er a thousand people w'hich packed the hall 
were surprised to sec dozens of fashionably dressed young men 
seated on the st«ige in closed ranks behind Swinton and his 
chairman. St\eral policemen flanked the crowd. 

John We^t stor'd at the back among a large band of his 
supporters, led ly Sugar and Cauliflow'er Dick. He felt that 
Sw'inton could net prove his allegations; and was convinced he 
had been unjustly maligned. He was intensely excited. 

As soon as the meeting started he w’as to go to the plat- 
form, take notes of Swintoii's speech and challenge him to 
prove his allegations. Then Cauliflow’er Dick w'ould lead a 
gang of o\er a hundred rough and tumble fighters to capture 
the platform, thiash Swinton and the chairman, and allow 
John West to take over tlie meeting. 
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. John West talked up the centre aisle and took his seat 
on the plat till 111 , placed his hat on the floor and cast an appre- 
hensive ^laiue over his shoulder. The chairman introduced 
Swiiiton aniiiKt cheers fiom the front of the hall and jeeis 
fiom the kuk 

‘‘Mr. ('hail man/* Swintoii bejjan. lie was used to difficult 
•nicetinsjs. lie had been considered a radical in the 'nineties, 
but hail iliiflcd towards the Consei vatives with the rise of the 
1 abor Paitv 

“Thice ( lifeis lor Jack West," Cauliflower Dick yelled, and 
the mob at the baik responded. 

Swinl*)ii was *«miling, but neivous. "I ask }ou for fair play, 
that’s all." 

“You 11 get nioie than that befoie you'ie done, ol’ man,'* 
a \oi(e shouted. 

“I will sav some strong things," Swu’nton continued. "My 
oppontiit IS itprescnting the woist elements of gambling anil 
drink " 

“f ct's heal about Jack West," Cauliflower Dick shouted. 

‘ I luidcT'-tand that Mr. West is trying to get control of 
PaihaiiKiit, in order to repeal the Gambling Act." Hope tlie^e 
amateur boxeis on the platform can fight as w^ell as they say 
they lan, Swinton thought. 

“My opponent is not a Lalior man; no one seems to know 
whut he is, except that he receives the direct support of the 
director ot the Carringbush tote shop.” 

John Wcbt was taking hasty notes. He had an air of self- 
righteous indignation. 

“.Many people ask: Why should Mr. West not have the 
right to nijminate whom he thinks fit.^" 

Applause from the back of the hall. 

“Mr. West is privileged to do so at an election. He is no 
friend of mine, and has a perfect right to nominate someone 
who would be friendly to him." 

“You cut the wages of the workers,** roared CauIiflowTr 
Dick, and the mob moved forward up the aisles. 

“We want Jack West,** chanted many voices. 

“Mr. West had the audacity to distribute a long letter in 
this electorate in favour of the candidate who supports a great 
sport and a great industry." 
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Koars of approval from the ‘West luoli.’ Swinton's sup- 
potters were too scared now to raise their voices. 

Why doesn't he repeat his bribe allefjatioiis? John West 
thought, glancing over his shoulder at tl>e stalwart, if dipper, 
figures behind him. 

‘The sport was pony racing, and the industry was Carring- 
bush tote," Swinton continued, nervously. 

The concerted roars of disap|>ro\al were deafening. An 
atmosphere of impending violence permeated the hall. 

*‘One . . . two . . . three . . . four . . . The gang began 
counting the speaker out. 

Swinton tried to speak above the din for some minutes. 
His task was hopeless. Kvcntually he sat down. 

John West arose, stealing a look behind him. The chair- 
man sat him down with the assistance of three men from the 
rear of the platform. Cauliflower Dick's mob began to surge 
forward. 

“Give Jack West a go! Give him a go!" 

“^Ir. West will not he allowed to speak," the chairman 
sliuutcd, heatedly. “Let him hire a platform of his own." 

Cauliflower Dick led his suppotters forw^ard through the 
hall, packed with Swinton's perturbed supporters. Policemen 
posted round the hall hesitated. 

“Three cheers for Jack West!" 

“Wait till wre get Swinton outside." 

Tlic W'est men surged down to the front of the hall. 
Several people left, fearing violence. 

The chairman quavered: “Well, Mr. W'est can ask a 
quc-'tloii." 

John West stepped forwBid amid wild cheers from his 
supi*ortcrs, who were now assembled around the platform. 
He w'as nervous, but his voice resonant and clear. 

‘‘Sir George Swinton has accused me of bribing members oi 
tlie highest tribunal of this country. I challenge him to prove his 
allegations.” John West drew a cheque from his pocket. “I 
challenge him with £500.” 

He turned aggressively towards Swinton. The cliairman 
placed a hand on John West’s shouldef. 

"Leave him alone, yer rat!” 

John West thumped the cheque on the table. “Will >ou 
aocep* my challenge? If you are a man, stand up and repeat 
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your accusations." He was white w’ltli anj^er and excitement. 

SvMnion’s ' coni|)osiire was ruffled, Ins bulbous eves 
threatened to leap out of his head. 

‘ He stood up. “1 made no statcMnent that West bribed any 
member of I’arliament." he said, afinlojjencally. 

“Yes, you did. Jack West says so!" roared Cauliflower 
pick. ^ 

The noi.^e was deafening:, the mob milled round the 
platform. 

John West faced the amlience a^ain. “Did Swinton vote 
to reduce the wa^es of the w'orkers on the Warmga r>asin in 
1902?” 

•' “[ can’t reniemhor all my votes,” Swinton said, nervously. 

John West took a newspaper from his hip pocket and 
flouri.shcd il umlcr Sw niton’s nose rTe was thoroujrhly worked 
up — reaiiy for anMhinj'. “Then look at this!” he shouted. 

“Hut I laised their wages again a shilling a day, not long 
ago," Swinton answered. 

“1 want a straight-out answer*” lohn W'est shouted hack. 

“Yes, Jack wants a straight answer,” echoed the mob. 

The chan man Degan speaking. )olin West followctl suit, 
while his gang howled an»l shouted. A little timid man arose 
in the body of the hall and called for three cheers for Sw'inton. 
(^ne-eyed-Tonimy grabbed him by the scruflF of the neck and 
bundled him up the aisle and out of the hall. The boxers on 
the plattoiin, under instructions to act only if the stage w^as 
stormed, sat w^aiting. 

The chairman remonstrated with John West amid the up- 
roar. ( auliflower Dick, thinking John W'est W'as about .to be 
violently suppressed, shouted: “Come on! Come on I Up 
and at ’em!” t^nlike John West, he had paid no attention to 
the packed platform. He had instructions to storm the stage, 
and storm it he would, 

“Police! Police!” the chairman screamed, entirely possessed 
byjianic. 

The police did their best to come forward from the side 
• aisles. 

Cauliflower Dick had vaulted on to the platform. This 
was the signal for the amateur boxers to arise. Two of their 
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burliest members tackled Cauliflower Dick and flung him back 
into the arms of his followers. 

Several strong arms seized John West. Some of his sup- 
poiters succeeded in mounting the platform and engaged 
Swinton’s neat but husky band in combat. 

The police were powerless to intervene. What was left of 
the audience stood and shouted support for the well-dres^d 
warriors. The stage became a squirming mass of fighting 
men. John West's band was at a disadvantage; many of them 
were punched and pushed back before they gained a foothold 
on the stage. 

The chair whith had been vacated by John West was 
crashed on to Cauliflower Dick*s thick skull and he collapsed 
unconscious. John West received a perfect straight left above 
the right eye, and blood streamed down his face. He made no 
attempt to fight back, but tried to free himself from the fighting 
mob. 

Swinton and his fear-stricken chairman scrambled through 
the back curtains and made their escape through the rear door. 

Swinton's amateurs gradually forced their opponents back, 
and finally off the platform. 

John West recovered his battered, trampled hat. With 
his face blood-bespattered and his suit ruffled, he w'as carried 
from the hall on the shoulders of some of his defeated 
followers. 


★ 

John West stood in the tote yard, in the half light of the 
approaching night. The air held the first chill of winter. 
His hands were in his overcoat pockets. Joe and the others 
had gone home. They had dismantled the movable property. 
The Carringbush tote was finished. No more voices would shout 
the odds, no crowds throng around to make their bets. 

The barbed wire remained on the top of the fences, the 
trap-doors were still there, and the old shop. Cummin's Tea 
Shop. He chuckled at the ruse that had frustrated the police 
for nearly fourteen years. A rare wave of sentimentality swept 
over him. This was the scene of the beginning of his rise to 
wealth and power. Here, he and Joe, and Sugar, and Piggy 
and, yes, Mick O'Connell, had built the first platform. Wonder 
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where Mick got to? Went to the goldheldb in the West, no 
doubt. Pity about Mick. Couldn’t be honest. And ol* Barney, 
of course. John West lemembeied evei>one but Jim Tracey. 

They had taken the pile ol wood away, too. Same wood 
that’s been theie for fourteen }eais and we never sold a stick 
of it. Should be well seasoned for buining in mum’s fire. 

He walked to the fence near the rear of the adjoining yard. 
Have to rent these houses to other people now. He looked into 
the yard where he and the others had planned the recapture of 
the tote yard after O’FIaherty’s occupation. 

He had recaptuied his stronghold! But now he was just 
moving out quietly, all because of a few wowsers. That’s 
what it amounted to. He was just packing up and leaving 
without a fight. Just because they had passed a Bill. A few 
wowsers, and a bit of paper they called the Gaming Suppression 
Act, and he was walking out without a fight. 

They still had to enforce it! That w'as it. Who said he 
would let them enforce it? All the boys were going crook 
about losing their jobs. Well, why should they lose their jobs? 
The application to have this property and the City Tattersall’s 
Club declared to be places kept for gaming purposes, would 
soon be before the couits; and Davie Garside said he may as 
well close up peacefully. Yet why should he? He owned the 
tote building and he could buy City Tatt’s building, then defy 
the police to enforce the law. 

Yes. He'd defend the tote and the club by force! There 
were Dick Bradley and Arty, and dozens more who would 
defend them with pleasure. That’s what he’d do. Let them see 
if they could drive Jack West out. 

He squared his shoulders and walked biiskly to the back 
gate, let himself out, dro\e the lock and bolt home, and walked 
around into Jackson Street. 

The night had suddenly descended on Carringbush, and 
stars came up sharp and bright, where the unseen clouds 
parted. John West walked home deep in thought. 

Next day before he could discuss his new plan with any- 
one, Chief Commissioner Callinan sent for him, 

"You wanted to see me?" John West said when he arrived 
is Callinan’s office. His eyes were twin flints. 
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cs,” answered CalHnan, lolling back in the big chair 
behind the polished desk, trying to appear nonchalant. 

Dave OTlaherty sat beside Callinan. 

‘ It’s regarding the tote and club, Mr. West.'* Callinan 
spoke in friendly tones. What a coward he i>, OTlaherty 
tlioiight. 

‘What about them?*’ The words came without the lips 
appearing to move. 

Callinan made nervous play with his white moustache, then 
pitked up a ptn and started to fiddle with it. ‘‘1 ^ee >ou have 
closed them, since the new Act came into being/' 

“That doesn’t say I won’t open them again. Your applied- 
tit»n to have my places declared gaming hou^es might he 
rejected, on the grounds that it is not neccssaiy because the 
place> are not being used as gaming houses any longer." 

“You realise, Mr. West, that if you reopen the tote or the 
club, we will then enforce the law?” 

"You'd still have to get us out.” 

Callinan wa< obviously anxious to make this a final, and not 
unfriendly, interview, "i realise that.” 

O’Flaherty glared at his chief. "We’ll get \ou out rH 
right, Mr. W est And if }ou start anywhere eDc, we’ll get you 
out of there, too," ^ 

John West's c>cs slowly turned to 0’Flahert\. They 
glinted with implacable hatred. "I kicked you out last time you 
nuived in, and I could do it again, if I decided to." 

“No doubt vou couhl, Mr. West,” Callinan said meekl}< 

John W^est’s gaze leturned to Callinan. 

“You leave the tote and club closed, and w^e won’t trouble 
you in any way," Callinan continued. What an open cheque 
to commit ciinic. (^’Flaherty thought. 

C'allinan is frightened, John W^est w'as thinking. I could 
bluff him; but O’Flaherty ... If only that stupid bomb- 
thrower hadn’t ma<]e a mistake. Suddenly he leaned towards 
Callinan, who cowered back a little. 

“You reah^e that I am a very powerful man; and that I 
nc\(*r forgive or f(»rgtt. " 

Callinan ci»l<nircd and could think of nothing to say in reply. 
Dave 0’h"laheit\ intervened, jabbing his foiefinger to emplla^ise 
his words. “Don’t come here with threats, W'est. If an\ thing 
happens to me the department wdll know where to look for 
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th€ guilty i)art\. There are a few unsolved crimes on our 
and investi.i^ations may be reopened unless you're a good bo>.” 

John West flushed. “Supposing 1 reopen the club and tote *’ 

‘T’ll get tlie anplication through,” O’Maherty replied. “And 
if I can't, ril act w ithout it. The new law is wide enough for 
that.” 

“Supposing 1 defend the places. Supposing I use force to 
keep you and \our bliKKiy mob of pimps out.” 

“l)o \ou kncjw wliat 1*11 do.^ 1 thought >ou might come at 
this.” 

Callinan openetl his mouth to speak, but before he could 
interrupt, ('I’Flaherty went on, his thick lips sneering: “I *111 
in charge of gaming in this State. If )ou do that, W^est, I’ll 
call out the military, with quick-firing guns and mortars, aiul 
blow the Carringbush tote and the City Tatt s off the face of 
the earth; and you and }our mob wdth them!” 

John W est ^at tensely, staring at O’hlaherty. lie knew that 
he meant e\er\ wuid he said. 

For da\s John West remained in a state of agitated in- 
decision. lie told no one of the interview. His first reaLtmn 
had been one of detiM inination to^ght it out, then the ahsuidily 
of so doing suddeiil\ struck him. I am a millionaire, he 
thought. Must I continue being hounded by the law, the wow- 
sers, Parliament and O’Flaherty? The law does not hound 
other millionaiies; why should it hound me? 

Ill the week.s that followed, his mind turned towards 4 
fundamental change of ])o]icy. Previously, his career ha<l bet 11 
a series of oI>stacles o\ercome. All major decisions w^ere foicctl 
upon him l)v circumstances, but now he w^as considering 4 
voluntar\ change in tactics. 

He thought a good deal about a remark Parney Robinson 
had made a few months ago. To a statement by John W est 
that the V.R.C. had probably brilied members of the Conserva- 
tive Government to pass the Gaming Suppression Act. Bainey 
had replied “No, Jack. The rich don't have to bribe the Con- 
servative i)oliticians. They're all one big family. .See, Jack, 
the big sfjuatters and capitalists don't bribe the politic ians. They 
don't need to, because the big politicians are in the swim. 
Remember during the building boom, nobody bribed anyboify. 
The speculators just let the politicians into the swim, then it 
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was called business. The Conservative poNticians are big capi* 
talists themselves, and they make the laws to suit themselves 
and their millionaire friends. They work inside the law. Their 
robbery is legal !” 

liarney was right! Why shouldn’t he work within the law? 
Other millionaires made money just as quickly as he did; they 
used different methods, that was all. The police didn't trouble 
them; they handled the politicians differently. He was a mil- 
lionaire; why shouldn’t he enjoy the same privileges and 
immunity from the law as they did? 

A plan began to form in his mind. The tote and club were 
closed. Let them stay closed. Ilis other enterprises were legal. 
He could become a respectable business man, inside and above 
the law. He would work differently, more shrewdly than other 
big business men. He controlled several racecourses ; he would 
buy more, all over the country. He owned houses and hotels; 
lie would buy more. He was a promoter of prize fights and 
athletics ; he would extend his promotions, and drive out every 
other promoter. He had business interests; he would acquire 
more. He would go on the Stock ICxchange, and bu> shares 
in gold mines, shares in other ventures. 

lie would still need his political influence. He w'ould extend 
it to all parties, perhaps even to the Conservatives. It was the 
l.al)or machine that would count eventually. One da\ I ai»or 
would be in office in every Parliament in Australia, ami he 
would help to put them there. He w^ouldn’t just stick tn \'ic- 
torian politics. Power in all States, that was what he must 
aim at, and in the Federal Parliament. Sugar and Bob Scott 
w^oiild look after matters in Victoria, and as his Inisine^'* 
intere.sts grew he would find other men in other States. C)ne 
day he would select the Parliaments of Australia. 

The scoj^ of the plan thrilled him: the wealth and power 
it i»iomise<l. He could be a law unto himself I 

He w'ould .still need the police on his side. Once lie got rid 
of CalHnan, he could have immunity. O’Flaherty didn’t matter 
now. The police are linked with Parliament. The Chief 
Secretary controlled the Police Force and controlleil, the 
allocation of race dates, too! One day the Chief Secretaiy 
would be his man, a ‘West man.* 

He w'ould still need strong arm men, but he must use them 
differently, more discreetly, ilc would retain a few of them. 
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Arthur, Dick Bradl€y, and that young felJa. What’s his name 
again? J^uns a book at the races for me, handy with his 
fingers, handy with the gun. Mash little fella. Tanner, SiMjopy 
Tanner. And there were a few others through whom he could 
>vork by remote control. 

Two bitter thrusts at John West in the press in the autumn 
of 1907 reminded him that he alone among the millionaires of 
Australia N\as attacked by the established newspapers. 

The Bulletin wrote: “The closing of the tote ami club 
shoulcl ha\e the blessed result of reducing John W est to the 
status of a bloated fat man with an income of some thoii.sands 
a \ear from the investment of his illegally-made wealth, and 
without a iK?nn orth of bogus sympathy for the w^orking man — 
the latter s ‘bob* having ceased to come his way.” 

The next week, a magazine called the Lone lVol[, run by 
the Bulletin, published its first edition in Melbourne. Most of 
its pages were given to a scathing exposure of John West’s 
career under the heading: “west and ms ruffians.” 

The aiticle began with one of Ramey’s literary master- 
pieces — a letter to the pi ess w iitten when John West first 
took o\er contiol of trotting: “Failure has persistently followed 
all those v\ho ha\e hitherto attempted to revive interest in the 
noble .sport of tiotting and those enthusiasts who are devoted 
to the game for its own sake, as well as those who have invc'^ted 
vast sums in pure .stock and splendid breeding establishments 
have arrived at the veige of despair. In their dilemma they 
have turned to me with a request that I should adopt ainl 
introduce to my jiatrons trotting events, and they have tendered 
me assurance of earnest support in my efforts to popularise 
it ” 

The article continued: “The foregoing advei tisement of 
John West is a suitable text for a denunciation of that pesti- 
lential citizen and his works. This article applies the searchlight 
to his offences. As a young bootmaker. Jack West began to 
prey on his comrades by making a book on the hor.se races. The 
needy neighbourhood of Carringbush w^as ever crowded with 
young and older men who.se limited incomes tempted them to 
gamble. lie gambled with them and acquired capital at their 
expense ...” 

As the material was supplied by Da Ye O’Flaherty and 
written up by the Bulletin’s best satirical journalist, tl t article 
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||[ave vivid details of all the tote ca^es. Jt was illustrated with 
photos of John West, of the old house in Carnngbush in whicji 
he was born and of the mansion in which he now lived. 

At his racing club office, John W est read it with rage and 
humiliation. “West’s craftv distribution of largesse earned him 
a talse reputation for generosity, and his coldly-calculated 
appeals to religious influences served to delude the s>nipathi€;a 
of one section of the community. Careless comnientators 
thought of West as an amusing scandal, and mistook him for a 
true democrat because he was against the Cjoveinment,’ a line 
democrat, fattening on the folly of the working man ...” 

“jack West could guarantee the trustvvorthine.ss of his 
emplo)ces with as much confidence as the Spider (in ‘The 
Silver King’) felt in testifying to the qualifications of his 
domestic ser\ants. 'My front doorkeeper,' Mr. West might have 
said, ‘was sentenced to two years’ hard labour in 1887, my head 
man at the tote was convicted of larceny and other little in- 
discretions before he got twelve years for rape and my near and 
dear blood relation, who makes himself useful about the place, 
is one among several of my bod\gnaids who have been flogged 
or sentenced to death, or both. Jn his case it was both, poor 
fellow’.” 

On rea<iing this, John W’est siilToncd and Frank T.amnience 
noticed that his knuckles showed white as his fingers gnpiied 
the paper. 

“ . . . during the six years since then the ill-gotten money 
of Jack West has talked in main State and a few I'edcral 
elections, not always on the winning side, but invariably on the 
rowdier side. West has become a strangely pictentioiis indUiter 
of politics. I^tlcrU he described ccitain can(iKk.<es as ‘liis men.' 
When I^bor member Scott held a meeting, the brute force of 
West’s influence was expressed in a wav that seemed humorous 
to silent onlookers. 'Ko ask an iinsMn])alhoiic question of the 
candidate was to get a reply on the nose from the nearest 
We.stile. A loxely mob it was that carried \otcs of confiilonce 
with enlliusiasni at Scott's nieclings and those of other l^lior 
mcnU>ers. 

"After Thomas Callinan became Chief Commissioner of 
Police, the law against gambling hells in general, and West's 
tote ifi particular, became less in evidence tlidii ever ...” 
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The article described in detail the occupation of the tote* 
the rigging of the Austral Wheel Race and the Caulheld Cup. 
and implied that John West was behind the disappearance of 
Arthur Stacev and the bombing of O'Flaherty's house. 

John West sat staring at the table. After a moment, Frank 
Lamnience, who had read the article, said: “Well, Mr. West, 
we shouldn't tolerate that.'* 

After a pause, John West looked up. 

“Welj, what do you expect me to do?" he snapped. “Tear 
my hair out 

Lammence did not answer. He felt he had summed this 
little man up very well. When he's like this, wait for an order* 
then carry it out. The order did not come. 

“You don't expect me to be worried about this rag, do you?" 
John'West snapped. 

“We could find out who wrote it, and ..." 

John West remained silent. He had been seething with 
murderous rage, and the calm was coming, the calm which 
helped him to be strong and go into attack against his enemies^ 
But to attack now would upset his whole plan : he must wait. 
After a while he would bring all his enemies to heel. Wait a 
W'hlle, and he would silence all the newspapers. Wait a while 
and he would run the country. But he must wait. It would 
be foolish to come out now and attack the writer, and it would 
be dangerous. He must wait. He would make them all pay in 
his good time. 

“Don't stand theie staling, man!" 

“lUit I thought ..." 

“You thought rd get off me bike, and go shooting someone. 
Well, \ou're wrong. I’m going to wait. Wait, do you heai ?" 
He thumped the table with his fist. “Do you think this can 
hurt me? Well, jou're wiong! I'll wait. I've got it all planned. 
Some day, before long. I’ll silence the newspapers. And I’ll 
run this country, do >ou hear^" 

Imminence was flabbergasted. 

John West slumped back in his chair. 

After a few moments’ silence he leaned towards I.ammeiKe, 
and said quietly: “Frank, go and get every man you can, find* 
and buy every copy of this dirty rag that's left in Melbourne." 

“Yes, Mr. West," lammence said 

“And if they print more, buy them, too.” 
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Nes Mr West * 

|olin W est -f^at )>rooding ovei tlie seathing e\posuie unUl 
I amiiK nee rttui lud 

1 animent t enttied uiiceitainly 'I’ve got Sugar on tlw 
jol) 1 1(* 11 get evti\ a\aildble man and buy the lot/* 

( lood woi k, I lank ** 

1 ammtnie was ania/ed at his enipIo\ei s changed manner. 
John West was now pleasant alfable You •-ee, we must lie 
low toi a while and w nt/’ he Mid 1 ha\e a plan — a mighty 
plan • I 11 tell }(Hi ail about it piett> soon ** 

Iheie aie alwa\s a few among the nio'^t ptncitN stricken 
and dtstitiitt ]Kople who will endcavoui to amass wealth in the 
onl\ wa\s lelt open to them. I hey may become pett> thie\es, 
Ijoliu agents 01 (onlidenee men, they may scrimp and save, 
and ‘-et themselves up in business, iisualh ot the netaiious kind; 
tht\ may become sl\ grog sellers, biothel keepers, pawnbrokers 
01 ''tailing price bookmakeis 

*^0 it w.is with |ohn West 

Jt OIK ot these pool men be clever, lutbless and unsciiipu- 
lous (iiougli, h( niav rise to iiches and wealth Ccitamlx theit 
was opi)ortunil\ 1 01 him to do m) in the Melhoiiine ot 1893; 
although U^s than tilt\ vcais lalci his task wouhl he v\ell nigh 
rmpossiblc l)c<ausc i< il v\calth vea'- to l>ecome vested in the 
han<Nol tcwii ind u her people 

lohii Wtsl did not understand power 01 the iiige toi it. 
Ncveitheh ''S the 111 ge tor powei had giown strong m him. 
Ills mind was lumbhng towaids an nndei mding ot wheie his 
load had led him Hr v\as a millionaiie and was beginning to 
realist th It his mie’ests lav with the millionaires His power 
was like tluii pnwti It was class powei lie had all the 
smiues ot power held hv othci iniHim mics, and additional 
snuiees lound along the moie anluous mad winch had led him 
l«) powei 

\nd sn i new plan toi exeieising his [lovvei civstallised lit 
his n md 

Mils plan w.is discussed, a few ela\s latei In \ithur West, 
Dick liiadtev Ihggv and Snoopv lannei, at Aitliui West’s 
home 

\ stiange crew thev weie \ithni W^est was saxnig; 
“T liat s wheie we tit into Jack's seiieme What do vou think of 

itr 
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4 Pi^gy ^\iped his snout-like nose with the back of his hand 
'atfd'said : “l')oes me. We ran do a few jobs, robberies and tha't^ 
as well." ' » 

‘Tanner was cleaning his finger nails. At first glance he 
JlookecI just an o\erdresscd young man about tbwn, but: closer 
‘ihspection re\ealed the eyes — shifty, cruel. Syphilitic from 
birth, he had started as an apprentice in a racing stable, got 
too lieavy, and began ‘touting at the ponies,' became a pick- 
pocket. skilful on difticult jobs, but ‘rolled the drunks' as w^ell. 
Began making a book at John West's courses. Did a ‘job' or 
two on the side, with a genius for organising the ‘job.' Affable, 
friendly, not without courage, a leader and organiser of young 
criminals. 

Tanner said : “A good scheme, couldn’t be a better." But 
he was thinking, suits me. I'll have West’s protection, and I'll 
build a big gang of me own. I’ll do West’s work all right; and 
use him as a cover for me own work. 

I'radley, slumped over the table, morose, sullen. A short 
man, but wide and solid. Fleshy of face, with bags under his 
eyes; he had a noticeably two-sided face, as if half of two face^ 
unlike each other were stuck together up the middle. He had 
been made a criminal hy the despair and demoralisation of 
po\erty and hy flogging. It was said that he was innocent the 
first time he was convicted ; nobody knows for sure. No matter 
now, he had become the most dangerous man in Australia .1 
having oljtained leadership and protection. The others waited 
for Iiiadley to speak. He just sat there. A man who would 
maim or kill as a banker forecloses a mortgage: dispassionately, 
w'ithoiit any interest in his victim. 

Dick Bradley said nothing. That’s how it was with him: 
he said nothing but everybody knew that h^ agieed. 

And so in FX)7, John West srl out with I'rank l.nminotu.^ 
at his side, bent on bcrnming the most powerful man in 
Australia. 

'J'hal year many of llic luindrcd men he had saeke<l \ *n 
the tote closed complained of being dumped; but he did not 
worry until a few of them began to threaten him. 

1‘Vir months he was guarded da> and night b\ Piggy, 
Bradley and Arthur West. He learned to dread nightfall, to 
fear dark places. He knew the leiror of threatened iiunder. 
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But he survived after one close call when he and his bodyguards 
shot it out with three attackers. ' 

But even while liis life was in danger, John West kept in „ 
mind his grand plan. He was a millionaire ! He would have all 
the power and respect that other millionaires had, but he would 
be the most powerful of them alll 
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“The potsesfion of great 
power, no matter how enormous, 
does not bring with it the know- 
ledge how to use It . Paner 
leaves us fust at it finds ut; 
only great natures grotv greater 
by Its means .” — Bai,/ac. 





CHAPTER 7 

*\^U yanystCTA ate ptnr>orc" — Michael Gold. 

U see, Mr. West, the war 
hi*' been on for a year, and 
I'liiiiting figures are far below 
xpectation«,” a Cabinet Minis- 
ici of the Federal Labor 
Gcv'*rnment said, when inter- 
view'ng John West in the 
Autumn of 1915. 

“Well, why not introduce 
conscription 

“The Party and the workers 
would not stand for it.” 

“Well, what do you exi^ct 
me to do about it?” 

“We want you to join the 
Army, Mr VVest. The i^rime Minister, Mr. Hughes, has askcil 
Kie to appioach you. We understand that you are keen to 
improve recruiting figures, and that you are \ery much 
opposed to Germany.” 

“1 am. The Ilun is the worst man on earth. Yoir\e only 
got to read the papers. They torture prisoners and boil down 
the dead for fat. They are barbarians. But I feel I can 
do more good by staying out of the forces.” 

“That may be so, Mr, West. I have heard of your inteiest 
in war charities. But we want you to join up, and assist in 
recruiting. You see, we are using sportsmen — jockeys, and 
boxers and footballers — on the recruiting platforms. But 
most of them are civilians and don’t carry much weight. You 
have a big following. If you were to join up and go on tour 
you could recruit thousands. We will give you an undertaking 
that you need not go overseas, and that you can get out any 
time you want to.” 

“I'd like to go overseas. I'd make a good soldier. But I 
feel I'd do more good here in Australia.” 

“You've already done a lot of good, Mr. West. For 
instance, your giving that cheque for five hundred pounds to 
young Jacka's wife made a great impression.” 
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‘The least anyone could have done was to help the wifi 
of our first Victoria Cross winner. If England goes under, 
we go under. The boys overseas are fighting for our hornet 
and families.*’ 

“That’s true, Mr. West. But there's a lot of talk about the 
rich not joining up. If you were to join ..." 

“All right, ril do it, if it is the best way I can help. If we 
lose this war, we lose all we have. Our property, homes and 
family will all be destroyed." 

“Very true, Mr, West." 

“Give me a week to fix up my affairs. And don't forget 
to arrange that I don’t go overseas, and that I can get out 
whenever I like. Then if I feel I can dp more good outside 
the army, I can get out again." 

A week later, John W^est sat by the fire in the lounge room 
of his mansion. He was dressed in the uniform of a private in 
the Australian Imperial Forces. He was on seven days' special 
Iea\e, but the uniform was a novelty, so he had left it on- 
all but tlie big army boots which were playing up witli his feet, 
so long used to soft leather. He was reading a newspaper, and 
Ills liigh-backed chair was surrounded by other news'-sheets and 
magazines. His enlistment had been hailed by nearly every 
paper in Australia; a notable exception being the Sydney 
BuUeiin, Ever since his enlistment, he had been buying every 
paper and magazine he could lay his hands on. 

The reports pleased him: they were convincing proof tliat 
he was now widely accepted as^ a respectable millionaire 
business man; in fact little remained to indicate otherwise, 
except an occasional “Read the Lone Wolf, West!" hurled 
at him sometimes at the stadium. The report of his enlist*' 
nicnt in the tory Argus pleased him most of all: **Mosi 
interesting feature of yesterdays recruiting/* **Sporisman and 
Racecourse proprietor/* **Lcading part in patriotic activities/* 
‘'ll^on the Caulfield Cup with Whisper . . . regarded as a good 
athlete in his yotith/* Bit different to the early days, John Wjcst 
mused. Here was proof of his great power; what better revenge 
could he have on the Argus than that it was forced to repoit 
his enlistment favourably, and on the front page, too. 
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A columnist in the Labor Call, as the 7 ocstn was now 
called, left no doubt as to the friendliness of many in the Labor 
Party towards John West, when he wrote: 

'*A small, compact figure walked into the lecruiting depot 
at the Town Hall last week, and, after a few minutes, John 
West, racecourse proprietor, newspaper proprietor, owner of 
considerable property, emerged Private John West, sw^orn in 
to go to the noisome trenches at (ialhpoli ; to shoot and be shot 
at, to lie amongst a tornado of hurtling niuiderous shells, any 
one of which might mean the sudden exit of John West . . 

"... If Jack entrenches himself in Gallipoli as he did in 
Carringbush when he defied the whole police force of Victoria 
to' enter his tote, then the blankey Turks will have Buckley's 
chance of shifting him. Here's good luck to you, John West.*' 

John West had made his owni luck. He now owned race- 
courses in five States and controlled the sport of boxing in 
three. Hfs business interests had developed according to plans 
envisaged in 1907. These inteiests involved a daily newspaper 
in Queensland, hotels, mines, stadiums, racecourses, theatres, 
cafes, houses, bookmaking, and horse, pony and trotting racing 
— and, of course, his holdings in Benjamin Levy's furniture 
and time-payment enterprises. He estimated himself to be worth 
nearly two million pounds. 

Everyone who knew him said that John West had turned 
into a ‘rip-snorting patriot and flag-flapper.' But he had 
forgotten one very important factor. As the war progressed, 
the people who were the basis of his power and his hopes for 
further power, the working people, the Catholic minority, the 
Labor movement, were to become, in the main, violently 
opposed to the slaughter which he was to support fervently 
until the end. He had begun to cut himself off from the people 
on whose backs he had climbed to power. 

He sat now, reading the Labor Call. Behind him, hanging 
bn the wall, was a photo of his mother. The bitter disillusion- 
, ment of her life was painted on her face in deep lines and dull 
colours. Her death a few years ago had left John West a 
desperate wish that he could have been close to her; that he 
could have cancelled out the events which had built a cold, stone 
wall between them. The death of his father had left him 
muneved; it was as if he had read of the death of a strange 
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rrum in a newspaper ; the death was remote from him, it caused 
no eniotionat reaction. 

Now his mother seemed to gaze in sorrow and longing at a 
photo of her three sons on the opposite wall — her sons when 
they were childien, befoie Arty's teriible cr me, before the ‘bad 
times', befote the tote shop, fiefoie two of her sons had defied 
hei and bi ought shame upon her. 

John West looked at his mother's photograph and he felt 
she was repioaching him. The entry of Nellie and their eldest 
child, Marjoiie, now fourteen years of age, and solid and 
healthy looking, inteirupted his thoughts. 

'T told all the childicn at school that my daddy's a soldjer 
— that he's going away to fight," Marjorie said, and she ran to 
him, and he cuddled her in a laie manifestation of fondness. 

The Wests now had four childien: two girls and two boys, 
all unawaie of their father's history and being brought up 
devout Catholics by Nellie. 

“Your father's not going away, never fear," Nellie inter- 
rupted. "Off you go, Maijone, and do some practising before 
you go out to play." The child depaited obediently. 

"Why do you say I'm not going away?" John West asked 
tersely 

"Well, you said it was only a recruiting move." 

"It might Intel est you to know that I've decided to go away 
and fight!" 

If he expected any marked reaction he was disappointed. 
"Oh, John," she said. "You're not really." 

“Yes, 1 am, and prett> soon, too " He arose and took her 
in his arms. He sensed that the drama of the moment was lost 
on her when she said: "It's entirely your affair." 

He held her passive body close "I will come back when 
I've done my bit; I will come back.” 

Nellie could not shaie his mood. She had developed a 
passive hatied of him. To their estrangement had been added 
his inconstancy. Four >cars ago he had been involved in an 
atfair witji an actiess who had staried in a show at one of 
his theatres They flaunted the baison until Nellie believed 
th.it half of Melbourne was talking. Nellie said nothing, but 
had frozen hei husband evei since. The scandal ended with 
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the departure of the actress. John W’est was glad when it 
ended. Such a situation had undermined his power, it had 
given people ‘something on him’. Nc\er again, he had deter- 
mined. 

Fiom somewhere in the house came the plaintive strains 
of a violin skilfully played, and up the wide path in the grounds 
came sounds of running feet and the laughter of children. 

After a couple of days, John West prepared to go north 
to Sydney, and then on to Brisbane, to arrange his affairs. 

His business interests were mainly in Melbourne, wdiere 
Frank Lammence could easily take o\er without a hitch, but 
it was necessary to interview his solicitors, accountants and 
managers in other States. He continued to collect newspaper 
cuttings, becoming elated to the point of coinincing himself 
that the whole thing was genuine — so much so that he really 
was seriously contemplating making it all come true by allowing 
himself to be sent to Gallipoli. 

In the train he read a poem from tlic latest issue of tho 
Labor Call : 

For malice and hatred and \'l>Icen 
The target you haze often been 
John West. 

But no7v yon have shozen them a point 
Put the wowsers* nose out of joint 
John Il'est. 

They preached from their pulpits on zvar 
From the platforms they shouted for gore 
Saintly men. 

But zvhen it came to the test 

You showed them your zeay zvas the best 
Private IPest. 

And when the great victory is zi'on 
You won*t talk of what you have done 
Private I Test. 

But back to your kids and your zvife 
Ifavtng done your bit in the strife 
John West, 
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John West had read the poem many times. He would do his 
bit in the strife, all right. Visions of grim battles in the mud 
surged through his mind. Visions of his ba}onet bringing blood 
spurting from the client of a Turk, or bettei ''till a hated Hun; 
of hand grenades hurled with unerring aim, of the trenches, of 
leave in London and Paris, of marching columns, with he, 
himself, in front proudly canying his rifle and singing “'Pip- 
perarj.”. Visions of all the glamour of war, hut none of its 
horror and destruction. 

He would make a good soldier. He would rise from the 
ranks; that could be arranged. As alwa}s, he visualised mam- 
moth achievement. He would become a (leneral and conduct 
battles, and win the V.C. ; win the war He had said his age 
was forty; really he was foity-six; funny thing how^ he alwa\s 
put his age back these days. Well, a man wa^ as young as he 
felt, and most Generals were more than foit^-^^ix. 

Then he spied a letter to the editor wlmh reminded him 
that other people in the Labor movement held other \ie\\s. He 
read it with anger. The writer protc''ted agiiin'^t the publicity 
given to his enlistment, and pointed out th.it lohn West had 
more to lose than ntaily e\ervone eNe, theie'oic, theie was 
more reason for his enlistment. 1 he wu iter concluded : 
^^Contemporary history in America that uhat the Labor 

movement has to fear men of the t\pe of Mr Jl'est, ami 
the influences which men suc4i as he ran hrinq to bear in the 
internal machinery of Labor orqanmitions 1 et us stamp the 
influences out in our movement bejore ilc are reduced in 
Australia to the sorry pliqht of labor's im/'otent cffctl in 
American politics J' 

On returning to Melbourne, Jolin \\ ( ^t Ingaii a round of 
daily and nightly recruiting meeting''. He '^oon found that 
endeavouring to persuade young men to ]oin the coloiiis was 
a difficult and thankless task. At Ins \iiy Inst meeting he 
received a sample of what he could eyjieit. '1 he meeting was 
held in the afternoon in front of the M^dhonine Town Hall, 
and a crowd soon gathered at the sigjit oi fhe iipiai^ed, fl.ig- 
bedecked platform, and the sound of a nnht.iry i.and. 

John West was introduced as a well known ‘•portsman and 
philanthropist. 
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“Who's the bandy-legged bloke spruikin’? He looks too 
bloody short for the Army, don’t he?" remarked the first of 
two shabby bystanders, who stood in front of the crowd. 

“Oh, the} 're not so fussy now ; iccruits is hard to get. That’s 
Jack West. I read in the paper where he joined up. Coin 
away in a few da}'j," replied his companion. 

“W hy don’t he go then, instead of yappin’ here.^” 

“. . . 1 am only doing what e\er} able-bodied man should 
do: go away and fight for his country," John West began 
ncnously. The experience was giuelling enough wn’thout these 
two sarcastic commentators. 

“Well, why don’t you go? We ain’t stoppin' you!" 

“You be quiet, you cold-fooler,” an old lady remarked 
pati ioticaib . 

“Jlct }ou ain’t got no sons to go and fight, you old wdteh.” 

“I’ll put }ou in charge, that’s what I’ll do. You should 
be ‘>ent a white feather." 

“T will be lea\ing the country \ery soon," John West 
continued, “but before I go I ha\e been asked to do my bit in 
the recruiting campaign. There i'^ not a moment to be lost. 
W’e are g<Miig to recruit a thousand sportsmen, and any man 
who ioins tlic sportsman's thousand will never li\e in want, 
lolinipVest will see to that. Whatever we think of England, it 
siie goes down, ue go with hci. l*-v entiling we have is at 
slake ...” 

‘1 got nothin’ to lose. You got plenty; so go away and 
fight and sluit ver trap," shouted the second shabby b} slander. 

The old latly was most incensed at this unpatriotic remark. 
“He (|uict. \uu . . . }OU cold-footer,” she snapped. 

An opulent-looking business man who had joined the 
swelling ciowd. which now’ spread across the footpath and on 
to the loadwav, pushed his way near to the front and said: 
“(h\e the si>eaker a hearing or Til send for a policeman!” he 
had just received a large war contract, and was feeling most 
pall iotic. 

These asides disconcerted John W’e«t, but he managed 
to continue. "Andrew^ Fisher has said: ‘We will send the last 
man and the last shilling.' " 

“Here’s one daikey he won’t l>e sendin’,” interrupted the 
first shabby b} slander, who had a most raucous voice. 
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“Yair/' his companion stated loudly, “and I know a few 
shillings in tlie State Sax in’s flank he ain't sandin', neither. 
Let the pommies fig[Iit then* own battles." 

This remark api)caled to the national sentiments of a huj^e 
Irishman in the audience, who shouted: “Sure, and yer right 
there, me boy. I’d rather light for old Erin, any old day." 

A murmur of disapproxal ran through the croxx^d. The 
opulent business man stooped so far below his dignity as to 
plainly tell the Irishman to ‘shut up.' The patriotic old l.ady 
stated that she xxished there xxas conscription, so that all loafers 
would be forced to fight. 

John West continued fiercely: “Australia must stand 
shoulder to shoulder xxith the old country. If England goe^ 
all our piopeity and our loved ones xxould be at the mercy 
of the horriide Hun." 

“W’onder does this bloke fax our consci iption ?" queried the 
first shaiiby bv'itander, who as uMial addiesscd his (jiiestfon 
not to John \\ est but to his companion. 

“I’ll arsk ’im. Listen, mate; do >ou fax our conscription?'* 

“No, I do not," John West lied. “Jlecause 1 believe that 
all decent Australian men will go away voluntarily and fight, 
like I am " • 

“Good on }er, Jack,” came a voice fiom the back of the 
crowd, xxliicli by now had expanded acioss the road blocking 
the traffic. 

i\mid cheers, John W>^t shouted: “Now, I am going to 
call for the fust of the great Aiistialian spoitsmen to join the 
colouis, in the spoi toman’s thousand," 

By pre-aiiangement, a leading ('airinghush fofitlialler 
stepped forxxaid and vaulted onto the plat f 01m. He was 
immediately lecogmseil by the cioxvd and cheered to the echo. 
After John West had s|K)ken of his football prowess and 
natural-born biavery, the footballer’s wife gave an uuexjietted 
fillip to the proceedings by mounting the platform, spon- 
taneously embracing her husband and sobbing: “Oh, dailing! 
Come back to me, come back !" 

“Don’t xxoriy, dear. It will be all oxer before I get there," 
he assuied her. “A fine trip around the woild." 

When the footballer walked into the Tow^n Hall Recruiting 
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Depot to be medically examined, one of the shabby bystanders 
remarked that he should have his head read. 

Several more recruits came forward and mounted the 
platform, including none other than Flash Alec himself, looking 
somewhat shabby but keeping up appearances. Fortune had 
not smiled on him since the tote and club had been closed. 
He was reduced to operating as an urger on John West's 
racecourses: he apparently believed that this qualified him as 
a sportsman. 

The first shabby bystander eyed Alec critically. “That 
dirty toff would be a bit scraggy to pass the doctor, wouldn’t 
he?" he asked his companion in a loud voice. 

“Oh, I dunno. If he had a few more holes in 'im, he’d 
make a bloody good tin whistle for a military band,” his 
companion replied, and most of the crowd responded with 
loud laughter. 

About twenty more men came forward: footballers, boxers^ 
horse trainers and other sportsmen. The success of the meeting 
seemed to rankle the two shabby bystanders, wiio became 
even more disruptive. “Did yer 'ever read that paper, the 
Lone Wolf?*' the first one asked his comiianion. 

“No, but ril ask the speaker. Did vou ever read the Lone 
Wolf, West?" 

John ^\^est flushed scarlet, then appealed for further 
reel uits. 

“Yer better join up or he might throw a temb into yer 
house," advised the second shabby bystander, and one or two 
people remembered and laughed, much to the discomfort 
of John West. 

A few more sportsmen came forward, and while they were 
being marched off to the doctor, the two shabby bystanders 
displayed evidence that their attempted disruption was in- 
spired; they began in loud tones an anti-war dialogue which 
was too radically political to come from casual observers. 

“Do you think there'll be conscription for overseas ser- 
vice?" asked the first. 

“The workers w'on't stand for it." 

“Lot of ’em like me won’t even stand for compulsory 
trainin’. There’s thousands in jail without a proper trial for 
refusing to go to camp. Been goin’ on for years before thit 
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war. The I^bor Paity introduced that, and the War Pre- 
cautions Act, too. Watch they don’t introduce conscription. 
But the AVobblies’ uon’t stand for conscription!” 

At the mention of the Avord ‘Wobblies’ a section of the 
audience jeered and booetl and the opulent business man 
asked why the police tolerated loafers going round disrupting 
the nar effort. 

The patiiotic old lady sniffed and waved her umbrella 
threateningly- “Thc'-e men aie Wobblies, the 'i w w.’ they 
call themsehes — the T W'on’t Works,* that’s w'hat i.w.w. 
means H’ 

This statement brought a loud laugh from the croA\d^ 
and disturbed the calm manner of the first* shabby bystander, 
who promptl} mounted the platform and told the crowd that 
the initials of tlie organisation stood for the Industrial 
Workers of the \\ orld. He ad\ised all and simdiy to stay away 
from the war, which was being fought ovei tiade. Million- 
aires like We^t weie getting hue }oung men to go away and 
die, he said. He united the audience to attend the Yarra 
Bank on Sunday to hear the r w w. and the Socialist Party 
tell the truth about the war, and uiged all to join the new 
‘anti-consci iption oiganisation.* 

He wab then diagged from the platform by scveial police- 
men. He and his companion were escorted with little ccie- 
mony down to the coiner of the street, from where they 
hurled abuse at the meeting. 

They began singing the Wobblies’ Do*Kology : — 

''Praise 'Fat* zchen morning work hells chime. 

Praise hint for scrap k of overtime. 

Praise him zvhosc bloody zvars we fight, 

Praise *Fatf the leech and parasite . . . aw, iiiu..'” 

But their effoits were drowned by the hand and the crowd 
singing: “England, home and beauty, has no cause to fear. 
No! No! No! No* No! Au‘^tralia will be there!” 

This micomfortable meeting was repeated with variations 
every time John \\ est mounted the platform, and sometimes 
the intei jections came m greater numbers and more violent 
mood. Feeling again^^t the war was mounting, and John West 
found that his popularity was suffering from his efforts to 
recruit the sportsman’s thousand. Life .in camp w’as un- 
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pleasant, loo: the route marches, drill and discipline soon 
began to grate upon him. He found the Army no respecter of 
persons, and the promised promotion was slow in coming — he 
was only a corporal after six we^ks* service! 

Reviewing the situation, he found that his desire to go 
away to Gallipoli had disappeared, lie had kept his word and 
helped recruit the sportsman*^ thousand; in future he could dnj 
more for the war effoit as a civ ilian. 

'I'he press gravely reported that '‘in consequence of an 
infection of the car, Corp(»ral W e^t has been discharged by 
the Medical Board.*' The reixnts further declared, untruth- 
fully, that Corporal ^^"cst wa-* in hospital; and, truthfully, 
that he had handed over £5(Kl to a Board of Trustees, to 
grant interest-free loans (not exceeding £5) to men who had 
suffered financial loss by enlisting. 

The Sydney Dulleiin summed u|> the feelings of many 
when it wrote: "PLMASH XCtTl' — This is no laughing mat- 
ter! J. West, Coiporal. went on a twenty-six mile route 
niarcli the other day, and now he is sutVering from varicose 
veins, or a bad ear or Sdiiietlung. and won’t be able to get to 
Gallipoli after all, so the\ sa\. Mill, West piovided a good 
example— while he lasted.” 

★ 

'Tl’s no use King to me. Aitv.” John W est said. 'T ’ 
didn’t come down in the Ia>t ''hdwer. I know who’s doing 
these robberies at the Trade'' Hall. T’m building gieat i>ower 
in the Trade Unions. If thi^ business comes out. it could ruin 
everything. You blokes arc going too tar. Just because you 
know ril look after vou, >ou tlunk vou can do anv thing.” 

Tt was eight o’clock in the evening of the last day in 
September, 1915. John West was seated in the reception 
idoni of his niansiDii with his hi other and a big man with a 
gicat curled moustache named RonakI Lassiter. 

John W^cst, in his diive to gain contiol of the Labor Party 
for his own purposes, had turned his attention to the Trade 
bunions. I^ssiter was a member of the Trades I fall Council^ 
Secretary of the Builders’ Laborers’ I'nion and John West’s 
leading reprewSentative in the Tin<lc Ihiion Movement. He had 
been in the Labor Movement for over twenty years. He wM 
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the counterpart of Bob Scott — a man who talked like a 
socialist and acted like a ganj^ster — just the man to serve 
John West's purpose. I^ssiter ,v^as a strange mixture of a 
criminal and a radical — a minority type which had gro\^n in 
the Australian Labor Mo\ement and which, in spite of John 
West’s efforts, was destined almost to disappear with the 
passage of the years. 

As well as working a few of his own nominees into 

Trade L^nion positions, John West had won to his service 

leaders of the t}pe of I^ssiter. Union executives who 
, gambled often received a tip for the races, and a Union 
whose funds became deplete^l could obtain a loan from "J.W'.’* 
(at usual interest rates, of course) if the hanks refused credit. 
With these and other favours. John West expected to obtain 
support for his plans in the F^abor Party, over which the Trade 
Union leaders still exercised a good deal of influence. 

Lassiter sat iiuising his boxer hat. lie kept his head 

lowered, saying nothini*. He had been worried that John 

West would find out about the robberies. He was glad the 
complaints vveie a<l<lressed to Arthur and not to him. He 
depended on j<jhn Wert's support, and needed his money. 

I.assiter was using the I’uildeis’ Laborers’ Union as a 
hide-out to create alibis for cnminals, such as Bradley and 
Snoopy Tanner (as ‘builders' kihoieis’ and ‘union members* 
they were able to defeat chaiges of vagrancy wdiich the police 
sometimes levelled at them). Recently, Arthur Wert and 
Lassiter had decided tliat theie vveie easy pickings in the 
safes of the vaiious oflices at thr Trades Hall ; often hundieds 
of pounds in union dues vveie ke])t over-night. Lassitrr h.id 
contrive<l to ^teaT the ke>s fiom vaiious offices to which he 
had access, and to have duplicates made to gain enliy to 
*Xommit robberies. 

“You onlv pay '^imopy and Diik and the others when 
they do a job for \ou; what do vou expect them to do at 
other times, starve?” Arthur West argued. 

“I don’t expect them to lob Trades Union offices. You 
two, and Tanner aiul Jlradley are behind these robbciies** 

Tlie conversation continued with vehemence. T-assiter 
had noticed that, of late, Arty had become resentful of his 
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brother’s power and control, but this was the first time he 
had heard Arty 'talk back.’ 

After John West had worked himself into a rage, and 
roundly abused both Arthur and I^ssiter, the conversation 
took a sudden turn. “You’re so bloody clever with your 
robberies at the Trades Hall,” John West said. “Well, all 
right, } 0 U are going to do one more. Only one more.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Aithur said. “The police are watching 
the place; all the oft ice doois inside have catches on them 
and some are barred; the ke}s we had made are no good to 
us now.” 

“Ne\er mind. I want another robbery done. I want the 
books and the ballot box from the safe. ...” 

“I hear Dexter is in seiious tiouble,” I^ssiter intervened, 
“Been tickling the peter, they reckon.” “J.W.” is cunning, 
he thought; he was leading up to this all the time. 

“Yes, and he*s lost his job at the union elections just held, 
as well. The ballot box and the union books are in the safe 
at the office. 1 want them got out. I want them got out to- 
inght.” 

“It ’ll be a lisky job,” Lassiter said, twirling the waxed 
ends of his moustache. 

*T want to get the ballot box out; then they W'ill have to 
bohl another election. Dexter ra\s he can rig the ballot next 
tune, (ict the bo<jks out, then Dexter can burn them and draw 
up another set. Tin going to give him the money to square 
them up. I (lun't uiic wliethei the job is risky or not.” 

“It’s all light for vou to t.ilk,” Aithur West said. “We 
have to take the risks, that’s the tiouble.” 

'A'ou get well paid for it. I’ll look after whoever does the 
jol., if they get caiiglit — same as 1 have in the past.” 

“Whv don’t vou come along }ourself:” Arthur said, slyly, 
lie vat Iniiiclicd u]). vtioking his white moustache. Lassiter 
watched the two biotheis. Ho shifted uncomfortably in his 
chair .md its joints crc«aked under his heavy weight. 

“T pay people to do jobs like this; why should I go 
nn self?” 

“Why shouldn’t vou go yonisclf, vou get the benefit of 
the jobs. It’s >ou that wants to save Dexter, not me. Not 
scared, are }er?” 
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“I'm scared of no man. Scared of nothing on eaith!'' 

“A man who was going to go away to be a bia\e hero like 
you were, shouldn't be scared. V\'hy don’t you come along, just 
to prove }ou'ie not scared?’' 

The sarcasm of his bi other's tones hacked into John West’s 
ego. His eyes narrowed, his hp^ clamped shut a^ if he were 
warding off a temptation to spit in lii> biothei’s face, and his 
eais clamped back low and aggIe^sive. 

Lassiter watched tensely. He had never dreamed that 
an} one, even Arty, would dare addie^d the all-poweiful J.W. 
in this^ manner; and he wa^* staggered when John West 
leplied: “All right, I’ll come. I never a-'k any man to do 
what I wouldn’t do m}self. I’ll come, it’ll he child’s play; but 
we must plan the job caiefully.” 

Si^ hours later, a heavy motot car lumijeied in the 
diiectioii of the Trades Hall, ilelhouine It was Snoo[»y 
Tanner’s car and he was driving it himseU*. \itluir \\ est was 
seated beside him. In the back seat, with coat collar^ upturned, 
hats over their eyes, the lower poitions of their faces covered 
with handkerchiefs, huddled Knluid Ihadlev, ^am Wood 
(who had attempted to break Horn I’cntiidge jail with liim, 
back in 1902 ) and Piggy. 

“The safe’ll be eas},” W'ood s-iid. ‘We’ll put pa[)Cis and 
pamphlets under it, like we did on the then |Ust liar'll 

it open. Ea'^y as openin’ a bain’^j mouev lu\.’ \\ood, a 
short man, was restless and on edge 

“Don’t forget,” Arty said, leanm., over tire scat towards 
them, “get everv thing out of the >aie Not onlv the moiic*y, 
but the books and the ballot box (ict the lf;t 

“What’s doin’?” Piggy a^ked, liu^kilv. ‘Cioin* to took 
the ballot and the books?” 

“Never }ou mind,” Tannci replied emtiv * I've told }ou 
before. Do }our job and shut up. Abk im quc^tunis and 
you’ll be told no bloody lie^ 

Piggy fell silent. Taimci’s word vva'- law in the Meibom ne 
underworld, and no wonder He Ind 11^011 to a positron of 
great power with John W^est’s secret pn teaion, and bv dint 
of cunning, daring and tieacheiy. lie now controlled Mel- 
bourne’s biggest two-up schooK, bad iirrlei bis swav a laige 
gang of shop-bieakers, pick-pockeU and muideitis. He 
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protected his position in three ways: he stiidioii'^Iy carried ovrt 
orders brought occasionally by Art\ from John West; he ‘paid 
off’ to many detectives and constables; ainl he was, unknown 
to his supporters, a police pimp — a shelf wlio would not 
hesitate to ‘can’ one of his gang to sa\t* his own hide. He had 
no redeeming feature, no compunaion ui con‘'ti{‘iice. He was 
a liar, a braggait and a cold-blooded kilhr when the odds 
were in his favour. One exploit of \\hi(h he v as very proud 
was when, five years ago, he had gone witli Tiggy and dug 
a grave for the victim before nuiideiing a storekeeper for 
a few hundred pounds in his till. 

Tanner tolerated Arthur W e^t. \ithnr hioiight 'smoke' 
money fioni J.W. if a leading meinbei ol tlit gang v\as in 
hiding; Arthur brought money fioni j W loi legal expenses; 
^Arthur was a bit mad — blokes who’ve had the tai always arc 
**• — but Arthur vNas J.W.’s brother, budvguaul anti go-between, 

'‘Remember what I said, Ditk,*’ \ithin W tst v.nd, presently. 
•'Tf yer get through without intei nii>tion icmie mn the window 
yer go in thiough into Lygon "^tuet. Well lie waitin’ for 
yer. If ver •strike trouble, gtt f»iii (he way }er ean. 

The other car will be waiting in \ utoiia — go to it, if 

that’s the quickest way out. 1 he mnper on the beat’ll be on 
his toes after those other jobs we did ’* 

"If he Sticks liis nose int<j that hah to night. ' Dick Ilradley 
said, “he’ll be a dead man " 

"Just the same ... in case theie' Iroiblt g(» to the other 
car in Victoiia Stieet if youi line of leiicai to i\gon Street 
is cut off.” 

“Who’s in the other cat.''” Wood a^keil. 

"Ron Lassiter and ...” Aithiii West began. 

"1 keep tellin’ }ou blokes to Mui) askin’ que^^ta ns,” Tanner 
snarled. Long ago he had ie<.ci\ed in'^iuKtn)ns from John 
West through Frank Lammin».e that none hut he and Arthur 
were to know when they weie doing a 10 b tor J \V, He 
was amazed that John West was coming to ni.;Iit. and guessed 
his presence in the other cai should he kept a strict secret. 

"You’ve got your orders, vouhe got voiii toe Is. guns and 
masks. All right, that’s all von want, (itl in theie and do the 
job, and stop askin’ qneMions *' 

The car skilled the dark silent city and appi cached 
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Trades Hall. The night was clear and pleasantly cool. There 
was no moon, but countless stars twinkled. 

Following Snoopy Tanner’s car, some two hundred yards 
behind, v’as another; it was the Builders’ Laborers' Union car 
and Ron Lassiter was driving it. John West sat beside him 
on the front seat. Lassiter "wore his inevitable boxer hat, 
and was puffing nervously at a home-made cigarette. His 
massive body barely fitted between the seat and the steering 
wheel. They had made the journey in silence. 

The .wide brim of John W est’s hat w^as pulled down over 
his eyes. His nerves were tingling like high tension wires, 
and he was cursing himself for having taken up his brother’s 
challenge He had made an eiior; he should have adhered 
to his policy of keeping himself several people, several stages, 
removed from danger. Risks weie necessary to build and 
iiiaintain his power, but he paid others to take those risks. Yet 
here he was taking part in a hazaidous, dangerous robbery. 
If anything went wiong, his plan for fabulous powder would be 
ruined, and he himself could, fur all his influence, end up in 
jail. 

Why had he agreed to come? Was it only because of 
Arty’s taunting? Was it the war? The war was changing 
things and people. Had his shoit-lived dreams of glory on 
Gallipoli cieated in him a new dare devil of adventure and 
coinage? 

“You know, Jack,” Lassiter interrupted his thoughts^ 
"you and I should not be heie. lliis job is risky, and we don’t 
need to be here.” 

‘T said I’d come and I’m here,” he found himself replying. 
"This will be easy. I’m only sorry that I can’t do this sort 
of thing moie often.” 

But John West’s calmly spoken words belied his thoughts. 
He had sworn that the harrowing months which followed 
the closing of the tote and club would be the last he would 
spend in fear of physical violence. Now he felt that fear 
again. Supposing there was shooting to-night. Supposing the 
police interrupted the job; in that event, he must flee quickly, 
for Police Headquarters were only a stone’s throw from the 
Trades Hall.” 

"Snoopy’s stopped. Must have seen the copper,” Lassiter 
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said suddenly, stopping the car. “He said he’d wait for the 
cop|)er to pass on his way around the block.” 

They peeped into the nif»ht until the car in front moved 
off again, then they followed. I^ssiter swung the car around 
and ])arked it at a lespectahle distance from the gre>, double- 
storied Trades Hall. 

They saw .Snoopy’s car turn the corner into L}gon Street 
and heard it stop. They were all ears and nerves as they 
waited. Thev heard sounds made by the three intruders pii'^ing 
a window^ open, working under tension, getting in each other's 
way. I'or what seemed an eternity they listened n\^idl\, then 
from somewhere ujistairs in the Trades Hall came the sound 
of muffled hammeiing. 

“lees,” Lassiter said huskily, “they’ll hear that at Tolice 
Head(|ua iters.” 

The hammering continued for neaily five minutes. 

“They .shouldn't take so long on a job like that,” John 
West said. “Why haven't the blnocly fools muffled the sound 
better? '1 hey he making too much noi^^e.” 

'i'hey were each leaning over the back of the seat watching 
tlie 'I'lades Hall corner. 1'hev saw a policeman ^top in the 
shadows there, then he stepped up on to the raised lawn and 
disaiiiieai ed aiouiid the .side ot the building, onl> to reai)pear 
and run down Russell Street towauls the Lohee Station. 

“Come on,” John West said/“Come on! Stait tlie car!” 

Las^jter staitecl the engine with despeiate. fumbling haste. 
As the car bucked into motion, John W’est looked out the side 
and saw thiee sliado\\> liguies rush acioss the load to the 
Trades Hall. I’efoie thev luul diiven far, the crack of icvolver 
bullets split the air. 

"Jecs, thev'ie shotting it out,” I.assiter said. “Lradle}’!! 
kill tlie blood) lot of 'em ” 

At the other side of the Tiades Hall, Arthur We*Ht said to 
Snoopy haniiei : “He’s conic back with two iiioie. We’ll follow 
the bastards in, and take ’em fiom behind.’* 

“Hon’t be a bluorly fool,’* Tanner said. “Thev 'll get out the 
other side to Ron Lassiter's car.” 

“T thought I heard it drive away just now.” 

'rainier staited the nioPir, and they sat for a few more 
second.s, then they, too, heaid the sounds of shooting. 
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'•I’m jioin’ in there/* Arthur W est said, '‘I’m goin’ in there 
to get Dick Bradley out!” 

** Don’t V»e a bloody fool,” Tanner repeated. "TheyVe 
probably L:one in Ron’s car.” lie shot the car away. Arthur 
West protected \ehemently that they sJu)uld go to Dick 
Bradle>’^ a''^i>tance, but Tanner dio\e on, increasing his speech 
As Tannei’s car dro\e a\\a> at bieakneck si>eed, Arthui 
West '^creamed: “(io back! Cjo i»ack. ^iKxipy, }ou bastard. 
Dick DradU) > '-till in there, 1 tell }ei !” 

]hit.lhe Lar ^ped on. 


★ 

The Mu^t Rev. Doctor Daniel Malone, D.D., I.L.D., 
Coadiiitor with the aged Archbishop Ccnin, of the Roman 
Catholic Arclidioce«ie of Melbourne, strode the grounds of the 
magnificent St. Patrick’s Cathedral one morning in Raster 
Week, 191h. 

Doctor Malone had recently enteied his fifty-first year. 
He wa'i an Irishman. He was lall — tow aids six feet — slim, 
and sharp featured. The high cheek bones, and the long upper 
lip which renio\ed his generous mouth a little too far from 
his upturned nose, bore witness to his oiigins among the fairy 
tales, the blarney stone, and the shamrock. IIis face had a 
happy c\pres‘*ion ,* a rich Irish humour seem to be bubbling 
beneath hi-' ecclesiastical exterior. His neck was too long, bii: 
the high, rexei^^ed collar offset this defect. 

His geneial appearance was pleasant, and lie carried himself 
eieLt, with dignity. Only the closest scrutiny of his e>es wonhl 
ha\e disturbed the observer. At first sight, they were inis- 
cliie\oii5 and twinkling, deepset beneath black [nojectiiig eve- 
brciws which formed a bushy aic above them, but they wcic ill- 
matched. The left eve seemed to be half closed, giving a vague 
air of sl3nC‘'S and cunning to an othciwisc ev cn-fcatiiied, 
intellectual and frank countenance. 

‘‘Sine and he’s a man after me own heait,” one of his 
flock had said alter first hearing him speak, ‘‘and as Irish as 
l^addy’s pig''.” 

Dr. ATalone was 'as Irish as Paddy’s pigs,’ and, what’s more, 
he was proud of it. True, he had said in liis inaugural address 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral: “Prom now on I claim to be — 
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and as time goes b}’ I hope to justify my claim to be cf.n’sidercd 
— a good Australian,” but the heaif that beat in I )aniel Malone’s 
breast \Aas an Irish heart, as Iri‘^h as that of the mon (iaelic 
of Paddy’s pigs. And in absence his lieart grew fonder of the 
Emerald Isle. 

Since hfs arrixal in Melbourne in 1913, Daniel Malone, who 
was to succeed the beloved old man of V ictorian Catholics, 
Archbishop Conn, had shown no sign in his public state- 
ments or sermons that he would dei)art from his CoacljutoCs 
pfilic'y of leaving the ‘Irish Question* in the background. His 
points of policy seemed to be* tempeiance, Government 
fs for Catholic schools, and bitter opposition to mixed 
jj-.ii nages and divorce. 

Daniel Malone had impressed all who met him in Australia 
as a mild-mannered man, but to-day bis apparent mihlness 
bad been swept aside by headlines in tlie newspaper he held 
in his hand. As he strode the well-kept lawns his step was 
.udtated, he was lx)th troubled an<l excited How*e\ei stiong 
bis belief in the justice of grants for ( atlmlic schools; however 
much he oppose<l mixed marriages and divoice; however deep 
may have been his belief in the infalhbiblv of the Pope, in 
tbe Virgin Pirth, the Confcs.sional, and the Hoh Trinity; 
be ^ nothing to be more true and sacied than the ju-^ticc of 
1 ’emand for independen<'e. 

? adlincs of the nevvspaiuM* ten tu red his Iri>ii heart: 
“'U hlLLK^N IN IRELAND. GRAVE SI I TATION IN DUBLIN 
FI IN RISING. POST OFFICC AND lluL'si s (M l UPIEU. SOLDIERS 
AND POLICEMEN KILLFD. THE R1 IJhJ.s HOLD PART OF THE 
CITY.” 

The rebels hold part of the Cit\ ! The people of Ireland 
were again demanding their frecMlemi — demanding it with 
rifles cocked. He was conscious onlv of this fundamental 
fact. He knew nothing of the dallving and indecision which 
had preceded the rising. lie knew nothing of the failure of the 
forces of Iiish Nationalism to rcacli iiniiv on the eve of the 
struggle. He forgot about the aiming* by Britain of the 
Protestant North. He knew nothing of the treachery of the 
Bishops, and the desire of the Vatican to make a deal with 
England. 

Perhaps Malone should have known the role the Vatican 
would play: that it would be fearful lest the Irish people m 
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'smashing the hold of the hated English land-owning exploiter^ 
might have weakened the giip of Ireland’s biggest landowner, 
the Church. But he thought only of the call of National 
, Independence. All else faded; the rebels held part of the 
cit\. Faded even the role he himself had played in the 
O'Hickey affaii. When Dr. O’Hickey had defied the Bishops 
and the Vatican with his demand that Gaelic should be taught 
in the new Catholic University in Ireland, Daniel Malone, 
then Monsignor Malone, Piesident of Maynooth College, had 
pla}ed a none too creditable part in the conspiracy which 
frustrated" O'Hickey’s request tor a ''fair trial in Rome, threw 
slander and libel on his head and diove him from the Chuich 
to a lonely, bittei grave. 

If Doctor Malone had been in Ireland in 1916 he might 
have acted diifeiently, but he was in Australia, the rebels held 
part of Dublin, and his Irish patiiotism stirred. 

Visions of the slaughter. Feais for his old mother who 
\ias still in Ireland Fervour for the cause of his own people. 
The old hatied of England. These swiiled in his head in a 
^ confusing frenzy. And the feeling of fiustiation, and separa- 
tion . . . 

Ettn! Must zve leave you, driven by the tyrant* s 
hand? 

Must zve ask a Mother's blessing from a strange and 
distant land? 

Where the cruel cross of England shall never more be 
seen, 

And where, please God, we'll live and die still wearing 
of the green " 

He read and reiead the newspaper reports. Presently he 
strode quickly acioss the lawn towaids the Presbytery Leaves 
— red and yellow, orange and brown — formed a carpet on the 
grass, and ^h\s feet rustled through them. It was autumn in 
Melbourne, but in Dublin it was springtime, and the rebels 
held pait of the city. 

He went to his study, where he sat at his desk for over 
tn hour, deep in thought. That night he could find no rest. 

Next morning. Archbishop Conn made a statement to the 
press deploring the outbreak of violence and expressing 
opposition to Sinn Feinism — the old Archbishop knew this 
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would ht tlie |u» 1 k\ u i’i \ all in and told Daniel Mahaie sO| 
when the lattei itniaiided 1 11 explanation. 

Foi an hour tlu \ wian.»k 1 The senile Arelibibliop 
remained adamant, in sjnie ot i tii idt mist Ijiiliin lioni 
Ins Coadjntoi, and a pica ih it at It ist tlit\ slionl I leniain 
neiitial and see how thdi floek leieted to the lehtMion 

Def)niq the old mm Di M done issiu<l i st it( nu nl to the 
press, gnin^ guaidtd sn])poit lo the id els I iin deti‘l\ 

pained hy whit has Inppnie*! md deijlv ^ii(\cd it the loss 

ot lives, he said, Init ue must not lose sis,nt ot the laits 
Knowing as 1 dei what his lien ^01114 on in Jidmd UJore 
and sinee the online ik ot w 11 1 im not iito^ethei sm 

prised '* Diplom itu ilh stiiin^ ll it tiu \u hi ishop has 
alitaelv spol eni on this miltei md I iin suu tint lie 1 is 
Hilly voieed the tt< hn^s ot tl e C nl die ’ ( d\ heu Daniel 
Malone attukdl the hiitish (ifveinnunt tni its l iilnie to 
deal with the Caisjjiiites mil for its shiitv pilu\ in home 
rule for liclanil He eonduded 1 hope ih ii thi sc who iie 
aliea<l\ ealling fot executions will hi t ti\ lo hx tie lespunsi 
bility loi this oiithicak ' 

Piioi to I i^trr Week PM6 D nud \dlniie hid made 

no public stitemciils )u tlu w 11 M mv C itlmli s wcie in the 

Auslialiin \iin} but m m\ iKo wer unolvcd m tlu \nli 
Conscn[ilion Cam])ai4ii wliidi w i" deveioj 1114 Jluie w i^ no 
othinl, united alliludc on the w 11 01 cinsciiplion the ehuuh 
kept out ot tlu eontiovcisv I ut alui lie Insii lehellion 
teehng against I iitim swept I’mu h tlu i inks ( 1 the elei^v 
and the liish C ilholic section ot lie woikiiiv, d iss Diiud 
Malone sensed the mounting tempo and attuned himsc.lt to it 

]nhn W est ic acted to tlu li ish lel dhnn in i \ a tl\ di(ti iciit 
minnei he s iw u is \ mciiuc to the \il ed 11 clloit ill 
did not lu sil lie to si\ so I itch he h i 1 he i me even me le 
I luiclK |)itii(lu nnl\ in tic luuus di\s md veeks mi 
mediiteh I0II0WIU4 the attemi ted lohbcn it tlu 1 1 ides 1 1 ill 
had the wai ell 01 1 been deposed as his miin c once 111 

The press earned the draniatie ston John Wc'^t leul the 
first ro|)oi ts o\ ( 1 hieikfa'^t I ht souiuls ol shooliiiv^ thc\ hid 
heaid lesulted tioni a gun battle between ihiee [loiieemeii aiKj 
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the three iiilruders. The fust policeman had mounted the stairs 
and shouted: “Who’s tlicie? We aie the police!’' A fusillade 
of shots was the reply, and he was dead wlien he hit the floor. 
The second policeman switched on the lights on the ground 
floor and climbed the stairs. Piggy and Dick Bradley slipped 
past him in the shadows. They rushed along the corridor 
intending to flee to Snoopy Tanner’s car, which had already 
departecl, only to meet the third policeman. Shots weie 
exchanged. Bradley received two bullet wounds and dragged 
himself bleeding back up the stairs. Police reinforcements 
arri\ed and the three would-be robbers were rounded up. 
r>radle\ and I^iggy, who w'erc seriously w’oundcd, w’ere taken 
to hospital. Wood W'as arrested crouching on a nairow up- 
stairs {jalcony v\here he had climbed in an attempt to escape 
to wheie he thought Las<;itei w’as w^aiting in the second car. 

Nellie’s voice then mteinipted John W'est’s tense reading: 
“Wheie weie >ou until the early boiiis.^” 

“I wasn’t ail} wheie. Remember that. I didn’t leave the 
house !” 

That morning Arty ha<l called at the office, desperately 
w’orried that Bradley might die and determined to help him 
‘beat the rap ’ Biadley had filed the fatal shot, ne said, but 
one of the others must be lilamed. He scoinfulJy dismissed a 
suggestion that theie was any possilnlity of himself. Tanner, 
l.assitei or John West being implicated in the crime. But 
John West took no risks. When the tliree accused were 
charged with murder and with intent to commit a felony, he 
promised protection and payment of legal expenses as an 
insurance against an\one 'talking.’ From then on he handled 
the case through Fiank l^imnience and Arthur. David Gar- 
‘^ide had died fmii years befoic, so the^ne.xt best legal man 
was briefed for the job. 

The defence developed into a diabolical conspiracy against 
At the preliininary healing, Bradley and Wood each 
denied firing the shot — all six chambers of Bradley’s revolver 
were empty, but he said he merely fired to distract attention. 

assured that the jury would be ‘squared,’ admitted 
shooting at the policeman in self defence. Due to his admission, 
into which he had been lured by his ‘protectors,’ lie was tried 
separately. 
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I WO iiiiKs laikd to on wlittbei I’radley and Wood 

weie i>uiltv ot muidci, v\hctlici they liied the bhot or not, so 
the) \»ere each toniul Qiiilt) ot the ininoi chaige and sentenced 
to si\ and hve \tais iespectivel> The Junes had disagreed 
on the murdci charges because three of their members had 
leceived substantial iiavnuntb 

A bewddeied Tiggy was found guilty of murder and 
sentenced to death — lie had been told not to vvoriy if thif 
tiitling senttiue s’ on Id be jiasscd upon him, because there 
would be an apjieal wliuh I W had h\ed up Piggy’s child- 
like faith 111 I W s ni UK in le,al matters was not justified 
in his own i isc the ao]>e il was dismissed and he was duly 
banged without u ilisn ^ tint be bid been ‘fiamed ' So 
tnded the cauci oi iht n in who bad twcnt\ hve )ears before, 
tlneatcned |olin \W l 1 c v o dd knock him rotten* His 
passing lett [olin W i with o ib a sense ot lelief 

lhadl(\ ind Wtod wcit in Ikntiidgc lad, wheie Arthur 
\\(st wcni u^iilui\ t ikiiu ^iii‘> ol eig»A><^ttes and food for 
1»iadk) 

A tew w((l s iitd I ltd \ell c reminded John West 
th p Ik had imt ni i k hi 11^111! toniiihution to the f astei dues. 
He grunted son dl nu d)nia Ikuu hk d and leliKtanth wrote 
ontaduijiK When sin siw il ( ininiiiil ii\( pounds she made 
to emnpl Mil Ikii 1 ( 11111 ’ We dw i\s it lea^l hlt\ 

\\(ll ih g s dl iU\ ie ^Uliiu tl 1^ time, must think a 
in Ml m ide ol mom \ ’ 

\c\l '^nn 1 1\ i (onij 111 td h\ the two eldest chddien, 
tlie\ lUeiukd M ss ii i t isi 1 mil It tiumh niarb\ |ohn West 
went to Miss m m’\ otix ^niid i\ fut attended Contession 
01 (. oninuinion oid\ ih nusdiud n imninin ol ome a \( ir 
Me l( mid Ik khiM i iid iiiii h i'>m\ in llu d irkncss ol the 
bo\ his 1 i lit I in 'll I \ 1 p >\ 1 1 ti 11 ti oin liin 

1 JI( ss MR 1 ii' ( 1 loi I hi\t sinned, il is iwthe months 
sinte nn list n iiu ssmn 

JI( alw i\s wtnl to i ihuidi lai liom home to confess, for 
feai he might he uio^nised In tlu piKst He wniiltl confess 
onh ti i\ nl transgussioiis impuic thoiuhts swearing, missing 
Mass and tat mg mt it on I ndn Ht nc\er confessed of his 
lirihen Ins xioldut oi 1 is hnsnu >s tiitkei), somehow he 
could nut View Uie e thm^b ds Miib. 
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The Mass be,c:an. The red-robed priest and tlie altar boys 
in red and white uniforms went through the words and move- 
ments of the sacrifice, Nellie followed the Mass in her Missal. 
The girls, Marjorie and ;Mary\ fidgeted a bit and John We'^t 
stmd, sat and knelt at the appropriate times. As the end of 
the service approached the w hite cloth along the altar rail was 
placed in position lor Communion. iVbout half the congrega- 
tion filed to the altar lails, Xelhe and the children with them. 
John West watch his wife raise her head devoutly and open 
her month to receive on her tongue tlie oval wafer which she 
believed to be the bodv and blood of Cliiist. 

Communion over, the priest walked to the pulpit, lie 
carried a notebook with him. John West heaid him sav tlu 
usual : “This is such and such a Sunday after l^'aster, and the 
Gospel is taken fiom so and so.*' 7 he priest was new to 

John W'est, and, unlike his piedecessor, spoke with a broad 
Irish accent. John West felt a little drowsv : hc*d been to the 
fight at the Stadium, as usual, the niglit before. 

“ify dear brethren, I will now lead the list of Caster dues; 
and, Oi moight say, the total is much lower than last >ear.*' 
The priest ran quickly through the list of donations, dowi. 
the scale, through the fifty pound donors, the twenty pound, 
fifteen pound, and the ten pound. Then he paused and said: 
“Mr. John W cst . . . 

John West was scarceh listening, hut at the mention of his 
own name, he slaited and stiaightened up 

“John W’est, five pounds,” the priest said. “And it moight 
have been a lot more!’' 

A tingling silence electrified the church. John W'est gripped 
the seat, opened his month to speak, hesitated, tlien walked 
out without genuflecting to the altar. Nellie reddened to the 
ears and the children hung their heads as the priest continued. 
The congregation was nudging and vvhispeiing. 

Nellie looked neither to tlie right nor left as she walked 
out. She was hurt and humiliated. Fancy such a thing being 
said! She was a leader in social vvoik for the cluirch and Jolir 
had been alwavs nioie than geneions. As slie neared the house 
her hiiniihation was icfilated hv a loiehndiiig of her husband’s 
inevitable lage. She round him sitting ui a chair beneath his 
mother'^ photograph. She came to the door I»iit walked pa^t 
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OIK’ locik. Slic kiic’vv llial Hk* nii'c* had passed and the 
< ahn had come o\cr him. 'J'his was a time tu lca\e him alone, 
she knew that. 

No word passed between them until just before lunch 
when he said: “That is the last time anyone from this house 
will pass tlirouj^h the door of that church.” 

“I>ut, lohn, we must do our religious duties. The 
childicn ...” 

“If you and the children must go, you can go to some 
other chapel. The clnirch has gone mad these last few w’ceks. 
1'hal priest was an Irishman. He insulted me because I am 
in favoni of the war and con.scription That’s why lie said it. 
\\ ell, let them see how thev can get on without my money. 
They won’t gel another penny. An<l 1 shall ne\cr again darken 
the door of a Catholic chuich!” 

News of the insult to John West w^as not long in reaching 
Doctor Alrilonc. Archbishop Conn told him it was a further 
e\ample of the irresponsible Sinn Fein spirit wdiich w^as becom- 
ing rampant in N'ictoria, even among the clergy. The old 
Archbishop was worried that he might lose the church's biggest 
patron. 

Malone, also, was worried that John West might with- 
draw financial aid from the church, but the incident appealed 
to his Irish sense of humour. Secretly, he found it possible 
to chuckle at the very thought of it. Ifowev'er, he regretted 
that John West had been insulted — for political reasons. 
Daniel Malone’s main political principle was Home Rule for 
Ireland, hut his training and experience had taught him that 
the Ciuircli must have political influence; and he hadn't taken 
ling to realise tliat, in Australia, its prospects lay with the 
Labor Party. He had a long-range political plan in which 
John West figured prominently. The Iiish priest had chosen 
an inappropriate time to he sarcastic. 

Hpon his arrival in Australia, Malone had co-operated with 
the church hierarchy in other States in forming an organisa- 
tion called the Catholic Federation, with the aim of pressing 
for grants from the Clovernments for Catholic schools. The 
Federation had gone as far as running candidates against T^hor 
men who opposed grants. It approached other Labor candi- 
dates asking them to support the grants, 'flie vast inajarity 
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refused, then Dr. Malone made a statement which he soon 
regretted: he suggested pu])licly that Catholics vote only for 
candidates who supported grants. 

Several Labor leaders hurled defiance at the Catholic 
Federation in election speeches. On polling day Labor failed 
to hold the gains made at the Federal ‘Flections, and the non- 
Latholic niajoiit} in the Partv blamed the sectaiian issue. 
IMalone then thought of foiniing a Catholic Workers’ As- 
sociation, but this, he now leahsed, would have fuithei damaged 
the position. Already he had helped split the Laboi Taity 
without achie\ing his puipose Austialian Catholics weie 
mainlv working people and keen Laboi suppoiteis; he had 
ollended most of them. The situation in the L-abor }*.ni\ 
must be ietne\ed, and John West could help retrieve it. 
With this object in \ u w , Daniel Malone \isiic<l the W e^i 
mansKiu on the next Sundav alteinnon. He knew something 
ol jolm West’s histoiN, blit lli.it did not dclei him. 

He hadn’t iai to go* his own lesideiue was just across the 
road lioni John West’s. As he ciossed the wide load he 
thouglit of the successful meeting of Catholic membeis of 
the Laboi Taitv lecentl) held The meeting had discus<;ed 
( onsciipiion, the hish (luestion and, ol couise, giants for 
( athohe sjionis It decided to make a dine to have moie 
and moie ( atliolics join the Lal)oi I^'iit). Add to this 
nucleus the suijpoit of John W csiC machine (so stiong in 
( aningbush and olhci iiuhistiial aieas and holding sway oxer 
manv Labor M<*mbeis of Faihameiit ), .md grants for schools 
woiihl soon be a j)lank of the I abut Llatfoim. This thought 
spill icd him on to lace the task ahead 

Malone had luaid th.at Mis. West was deeply hint, and 
that .Ml. West Ii.id thiealcned to leave the church. Sure, and 
w(* couldii t h.ive that. It <lidn’t pav to he too lus.sv or 
indepeMident wlnie siudi a man was concerned. Yet, as he 
Inaid loijtsiej^s c(»mmg iij) the long passage m answer to his 
banging ol tlie dooi knockci, he felt uneasv. West would be 
raving mad. tliev sav he lias a ‘p«*ddx ’ lie might forget he 
was talking to ihe C oadjiitoi of the whole Mate and .sav s nne- 
thing out of pla<e Foi main veais, Daniel Malone had not 
1j((ii called anvllnng but A oin (oace’; no one had spoken 
to him with anvthing but the deefx lespect. The prospect 
of insulting vvouls, even fiom a millionaiie, did not please 
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him. Mu&t remember not to lose my temper and further offend 
West's patriotic suscei)tibilities, he tlioiif>lit. 

“Oh, come in, Your Grace. I hope you liaven’t been 
\\aitingf long. The servants are off tin's afternoon." Nellie 
West greeted him, bustling but servile. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. West. How are the children?” 

“Oh, very well, Your (irace. Do come in and ''it down, 
ril take your hat." 

She ushered him jnlo the lounge room. “Do sit down, Your 
Grace. Mr, West will be heie in a moment.’' She .seated 
herself on one of the big period chans, and twiddled iiervoiislv 
with her handkei chief. 

Presently, John W'est appeared, and sat down with a terse: 
“Good afteinoon, ^’oni (jrace " lli^ ii'^iial lack ot ease in the 
presence of the cleiev was leplaccd by a feeling of hostility 
I know what he’s heic about, he wa'^ tliinkmg, but he won’t 
do any good. 

Malone returned his greeting. John W'cM cmild see that he, 
too, was nerv'ous. 

^ “1 w’as out for a w'alk." lied Malone, “and jii^t thought 

rd drop in and bid you th9 time o the dax." 

“You're very welcome, Your (iimt," X**]lio said, redoubling 
her effoits at tuustuig hei handkc 1 chief. I do ho[ic b>hii 
doesn’t make a scene, she thought. 

They sat in silence for fully a minute. To Malone it 
.seemed longei, with John W’est’s eves iiexei le»i\ing him. Suie 
and I'd belter come siiaigbt to the point, he llioiight. 

“1 hope and pray \ oil’ll f)\erlook that little incident last 
week, ni) good peojde; most untoituiiate. mo-^t iintoitunate . . .” 

“I’m glad you think it’s a little incident, Voiu Giace,” John 
W^est said impassively. 

“Lhn, well, no I take a very seiioiis view of it. ITaxe 
I not arranged for the priest concerned to be tiansfeiied to the 
/'ountry?" 

“I don't care if you transfer him to Timlmctoo, Youi 
Grace. l,ast Sunday will be my last visit to Mass.” 

“Sure, Mr. Wc'-t, vve must nevei .sin just because otheis 
do. If Father O’C onnell burns in hell, ihe.e's no need fur vou 
to be w^antin' to join him. 'I'he mailer will soon be forgotten ’’ 
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^‘I never forget an insult, Your Grace. 1 know 1 was 
insulted because of tins Irish business. I was insulted because 
1 am a patriot and want England to win the \var.'‘ 

Daniel Malone faltered, and Nellie made to speak. 

John VVe'^t continued: “1 don't like the attitude the church 
has been taking tow^ards the war effort in the past few weeks. 
'S'ou and the cleigy must remember that if England is beaten, 
we are all beaten. Am thing that holds back the war effort is 
treason.’' 

“Those are stiong words, Mr. West. After all, England 
is not heiself blameless. Hut many of the clergy and laity 
think as you do They are free to do as their conscience 
dictates." 

‘‘You realise that I am uithdiawing all (inancul suppoit 
from the chinch o\ei this mattei, Voiii Giace'^” 

“iMone> IS not ever\thing Sir. West,” Malone said. “I 
give vou in> w’oid that no Huh thing vmD otciii again.” 

“It will not occur agam. Til see to that.” 

★ 

The Hritish Tioops snppiessed the lush iei>ellion, but 
suppoit for the leljcls luochelted aiound the world In 
Australia, the Insh moveireni, which had bul bled beneath 
the suiface foi deeadc-s, boiled over; and Docten Daniel Malone 
eniergo<l as its leade i . 

1 luindeioii'- aiiplaiise giected him when ho addiessed a 
meilmg in the Mell»oinne Town Hall, organiseel by a nation- 
wide oigamsatioii lor aid to I u land. 

“ . . . Your generositv to night and in the days to follow 
will bring e’oinfoit to these petoi |)eople who aie ciouchini/ 
aniicKt the i halted ruins of O’Connell Stieet. and this great 
nueting and >oiir nnhotiiuled sympathy will give heart and 
hope lo rdl ihnsc liishmen living and dead — because patiiotism 
IS not bulled in the giave — wlu) love Iicland, and wlio, even m 
Ireland’s darkest fioin, elesp.ur not of the liitiiic of their 
coiintiy ...” 

”... Oiii lovaltv is freely questioned. The answer is that 
Irishmen aie as loyal lo the iMupirc to wdiich, foi innately or 
unlnrtiiiiatelv . thev belong, as self-respccting people could 
te undesr the ciiLUiiislaiices. 1, at all events, am iiee to 
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til it I w n 111 tli( Ik Ills of liisli people and their 
(l< Kiiliiiis IS 1 \\( ilili <1 lo\ iliv ihil llie Ihilish Linpirc 
Ills iK\ii (lc^<i\(<l (II won \ii I I am lieie to hide nothing, 
Init 1 itiui to piocliim tjuiilx in ni} own name, and I think 
111 }ouis that lliost (Iti)tlis oi lo>all> in Iribh hearts never 
will he soundul tli it that iieli ailcetion ne\ei will be won, until 
1 n^l md ^1 lilts tint me isiiii of self i^ovei nment that we arc 
liLie to ni^lit to pl( I 1 toi 111(1 to demand '' 

Daniel M i'oik s eves lillid witli teais lie stood erect 
ns the Qieit iliion^ ilil|jtd stamped its feet and cheered. 
1 his w IS his In si hi^ |)iil h mecim^, lie could not see wheie 
iIk I im|Mi^n would k id lu di 1 not care to see 

\uhhislK|> Conn (pj(s(d him Idiind the scenes John 
\\(st who l((n(d h h m iM done s liitine plans, publicly 
stiltil Ins opi o itK 11 \l done knew that he might eain the 
dispu isuK oi ih( \ itu 111 It held no biief foi Piotestant 
I ulind lilt he 1 ik w it w is not in the hahit ot supporting 
jiopnhi r<v(hiti<ns I nt Diiiul Al done was acting as he 
felt he should widoiit 1 il < n^ht ol the coiise(|ueni es Lven 
wild! lu ^iw till lush \l vdiicni mci^in^ with the struggle 
a V, mist nnhinv lonsuiilun he did not hold back 

When rnme Minisui lliis^lus not long hack fiom a visit 
to I n^l md went t( tne feipk lor a veidiet on consciiption 
ten ove 1 s< is St I \ 1 ( lie leiendiim nskmg tor a plain answer, 
A IS 01 \o die II itK n 1 e ^ 111 to di\ ide. itsell into two gicat 
ai lines 

()]»position M( in tlu (iius nnd the countiy side. Not 
opposition lo tl e w n thi'- e me e nh liom the small Socialist 
Hioiips mil the. Indiistnd \\oikci> of the V\ orld — but opposi- 
tion to unlit ii\ eonsdijiioii loi oveiscas serviee. Opposition 
lion li idt I mom is who ti idilionallv opposed conscription; 
liom sevei il I il 01 p(Iiluims honi lainuis who teared that 
tl eii sons w( ill I le eilkd up fioni slio]^keepers who feared 
then sliop^ woiiM he denude I o! still, liom iiitellee tuals who 
siw lieedoin leiii wintlle 1 iw i) , Horn the Iiish minoiit} and 
Austi ihans oi lush dc scent 

llie eonseiiplion toues weie suppoited by the daily press, 
Siippoit foi eoiiseiijilion e line fioni among the iich and the 
1 ukdeois wlin weie in dvin^ huge piolits trom the slaughter; 
fiom most (iiiseivitivi ml lileial peditienns, from society 
wuiucii who knitted '^oeka lui sulduis and worked for tht 
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Red Cioss, fioni woikeis* and farmers' sons wlio floikni 10 
the colouiv to otter up tlieii blood that tlie woild mij*lit he 
‘made safe foi demoiiaox’; fiom Orangemen and hij;oted 
I*rotestants ^^ho \ lowed the anti-conscrii>tionists as ‘disloyal 
Romans* who sousilit to ‘betra\ the ILmi>ire on behalf of the 
Jesuits.’ 

And the le.ideis emrieed* the occasion piodiiced the men. 
The Ao''* toices needed a leadei who could exeici'^t iiilliieiue 
oxer the wnikiii*^ man 'J he Coiisei value i)ojilicians couhl 
not attempt this role, but labor Ihime \lmiMoi Iliiijhes couUI 
and diTl He fore the wai wa^ over he had eaintd a iiKkname, 
‘The 1 ittle l)i«i»er,’ but hi> loimei comiade^ [)U fined to tall 
him ‘I Inches, the rat.' 

'Pile *Xo' forces found ample leadei slrip. fiom the Social- 
i<t«i and Wobiiht'',’ from \iclibishnp Malone, from the 'i lade 
I nion leader >, from some ol tlii mure radri.il Labor poli- 
tui.ins 

On tire eve of the refer eridirm in 1916 , the Labor 
Par tv spilt on tiu is^iie ot ton^cnpuuii. Ashton iesit»n<d 
from the Cabinet. IIuc»hts ht.df<l the breath with a com- 
promise- during the leleieiiduni camp 111^11 all would be free to 
suppoit either A es* 01 *Xo ' but all must then abide b} the 
people’s dei ision. 

Onl\ in such a time of political upheaval could Trank 
Ashton’s principle and ideals tnuinph over his personal w'eak- 
nesses. He threw himselt into tht fu’ht jo>lnlly. He would 
leave his personal problems behind, 

Martha had complained bitterly that he never thought of 
her or the children, bancy wanting to throw awav his salary 
by resigning! J»ad enough that he gambled and drank and 
gave away money to any old tramp who asked for it. He 
had tried to explain that he could not lemain in the Hughes 
Government on principle. “Principle, ’* she had sobbed, “)on 
and >our principles. Your wife and childien should be }Our 
first principle." 

“Oh, Alaitha," he said, “why can’t you understand.^" 

“Understand?" she replied with hysterical venom “Harriet 
would understand your principles. Oh, >es. That’s what 
you mean. Harriet understands! Suit her better to get a 
husband of her own, instead of trying to deceive someone else’s 
with her principles!'' 
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In^t l(hii( iIk \n,u lKi»,in Tfaiik Ashton, iq)iilst(J bjjf 
M lUh.i’s volihuss, (loUHstKiU aiul I ulint to uikUisIcUkI hM 
il tiuoiicb, licul added anolhti toinplKation to his already 
conipiUtited life — her name was Haiiiet 

In contrast to Maltha, IlariiVt w^as pi ysically attractixe, 
sMii|).it]utK and took an .ictuc inteicst in Laboi politics. 
1 li(\ hist met .It a I ahoi Pait> hiandi meeting, and a deep 
fiund'.hip was toinicd which he soon rcah'^cd was based on 
molt than coimnon intellectual intousts ll*irTiet was robust 
an I til liming- she e\citc<l him ph\suall\, and he was not 
th( kind ot man to coiitam such e\titcnient Soon the) were 
dcef)l\ iinoKed the thinji tjiew on them thex sxxore their 
love* \\ heilu i hedixoutd Martha or not, llaTrict xxoiild itvei 
leave his sub, she said , and he knew she meant it 

Divone Maltin’^ I hat xxas the ml) to realise to the 
full the j'landcni ot his loxo for llariict, he must hurt \laitha 
dteplx, and estiani»c himselt fiom the txxo boxs Ihcie is no 
sitistutorx solution ioi such a problem it is as old as 
sodttx itsiit, It has novel I een solved not exei, witboiit 
somtiMK l»em*> bint Ik haled scenes and o\planatioiis, and ho 
H new it he did leave M min, he would find 110 peace tiom 
s(li i( ( iiimii.iiK^ii Manila did not iindcistand, hut slie did 
lid b(st md slie was the motlu i o 1 his two sons lie could 
not ^ivc up ll.nriet either, so he let the mattcM stand. l»ut 
SIM h dtii.nions will not icmain imniohile they assume a life 
( t lh( 11 own M mill sjiew suspicious, and soon accused him 
'^Im lipscil into a st ite of hioodm^ self pitx and piedati.v 
11 u;^inu nnlil tiie ntmos[)here m llie house heianic nnbt 11 il»le 
I'lid ivdi tlk vhildiiii wdc ii| set 

When I rank \shton spoke at a Socialist Paitx tnedinq; 
dimm: the fust lefeiendiim c.inipan»n he was jjreatlx' excited 
lie was beim» welcomed hack to the fold of the militant 
soiialists, and Ilaiiict would be iheie to ni>»ht, m the tiont 
low 

When be entered the oxerflnxxinsj ball, someone said 
‘“Ileie's Flank \sluon 1 et him tliioiu;h. (mod luck to xoii, 
1 lank (tixe it to cm to-ni^ht t*’ 

He was back m the ‘old Tom Mann cla)s,’ back among his 
own people 

I rank \sliton bad not been fiee of the corrupting influ- 
ences that Parliament has on Laboi lepie'-entatixc^ He bad 
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observed these influences at work on other Lahoi men in the 
Victorian Parliament, and later in the Federal Parliament, of 
which he had been a member since 1910. ITe had seen them 
come to the House full of determination to assist the workinj' 
men who had sent them there. Then they had a ‘fuss’ made 
of them, they weie flattered, they came to think themselves, 
a cut above the working men; he had heard some of them 
say that many capitalists and conservatix cs wore ‘nice fellows 
when }ou get to know* them.* Their revolutionary ardour 
betaine damiiened by their social contacts, the intricacies of 
parlianienlaiy [irocediire, and, in some cases, opportunities 
to enrich tlienisehes through graft. He had seen so many 
of them degcneiate into ‘fashionable ladicaK,* paving bp 
service to the aspirations of the Labor Movement in order to 
hold theii seats, and setting up aioiind themselves a wall of 
cvnicism to keep out ibeii old ideas. He had seen many of 
tliem, especially in X'ictoria, diawn into tlie web of the West 
machine, from which he himself had escaped ajter the debate 
on the (iaming Siippiession P^ill in 1906. 

Fleeing himself fiom West had not freed him from all the 
pitfalls which await Laboi men in the I^aihainents of Capital- 
ism. I'ot vears he had felt conflict between his Socialist 
tneories and the lack of them in the Laboi Paity; and he 
bad come to need In'* salary, and to bask in the pleasant vvarmlli 
of his social standing. Put now he would tell the workers 
the truth aliout Labor*s betra}al! Hughes and his clique had 
completely .sold out to the warlords, and many others were 
basing then attitude to conscripMon on their estimate of the 
views of the niajoritv in theii electorates. 

Put he, at least, was acting like a Laboi man; so much s(» 
that his old colleague, Hughes, had banned bis most recent 
pamplilet. Ihit he was free to write, free to organise and to 
fight, free to speak as in the old da)S. lie was aware that 
he had a natural gift for oratory — he could spellbind an 
audience anywhere, at a Univcisity, in l^ailiament, at a I\auv 
branch meeting, in a hall, on the Yana Pank oi a .street 
cornel — and to-night he would speak as nevei Ijefoie. 

In all his tmbnlent career, he never made a bellei .s[)ecch. 
He lashed J lughes and the I.aboi renegades, the warmongers 
and profiteers, tlie Conservatives and Liberals: he lashed ail 
who sniipoited coiibcription. He condemned the proclama- 
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tion which Hiij;hes had issued calling up the single men: *‘I£ 
all men are of the same opinion as myself, then the proclama- 
tion will be valueless.** 

His eyes searched the front rows of seats for Harriet. Yes, 
slic was there! Pretty, snub-nosed, waving her gloved hand 
and cheering inadlv willi all the otlicrs. The crowd was his 
Irom the start, his sentiments were tlicir sentiments. He 
cundemned the repre>si\e measures being taken against the 
Socialists and the I.W'.AV. : “Jt is not agitators W'Jio make 
re\olulions. Rc\olutions ‘^pring from tlie very hearts of the 
I'cople; lliesc men are tlic leaders of the people, and because 
of that the enemies of tlie people fear and hate them. , 

“'riic reason why conscription is advocated *crc is because 
the workers arc more advanced, more militant, and more 
united than an3'\vhcrc eNe. The working class of Australia 
has become an example to the whole w’orld. T *oi)e, deep in 
me *cart, that all workers will realise that the reason for the 
illegal call up and the demand for conscription is to lead 
men to the slaughter to make a fat man's 'oliday. This is 
a war for markets and trade and cannot hcncfit the working 
man in an\ wa\. lluglies can onl\’ march to victor}^ ovxr the 
corpses of the Unions who *a\e given him place and power, 
and over the bodies of men with wliom he *as worked and 
a.^socialed for many long vears. M'. can onl\ march to victory 
over the dead hodie^' of voting Australian workers. The 
Auslralian working cla^^ will give its answer to Hughes! 
Hughes will fail." 

liarnev Kohinson wa^ al Fiank .\slitoirs nieeting. Next 
day, I»arnov was at woik in John West’s headquarters on the 
third lloor of a city biiikling. He was an cnlliusiastic aiiti- 
ionscri[)tionist, hut at his joli as puhhcitv man and hirer of 
lighleis for John West’s sladiiini he was in a hot hed of ‘llag- 
lliippers' and A'es-mcn.’ 

Harney sat al a small tabic in the outer office hehiiul the 
coimlcr. lie hadn’t changc<l much: lie looked a little older, 
liis hair and moustache were gpcy-llcckcd and he was distinctly 
fatter; he still rccid a good deal .'Uid used alliterations in his 
advertisemenls : he was much the same old Ikirney Uohinson. 

A vvouden sign behind the counter iniuimed anyone ii|* 
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terested that this was the Registered Office of Boxing lAd., 
The Rlelbounic Tiotting Llub, and The Victorian I*on\ and 
Galloway Racing Club. On the left was John West’s barely 
fuinishcd room, with the forbidding word privaii on the 
door. Under the woid still remained maiks where Barney 
had lettered in ink the w'ord west, during John West’s brief 
sojourn in the Army: the anno>ance of his cm[)lo>er had led 
Barney to scratch it off, but the evidence remained. 

In the centre office, Frank 1-ammence carried on his 
multitiLdinous duties. Here politicians, gunmen, boxers, 
journalists, cyclist.s, trotting and pony men, and anyone else 
of use to John V\cst, were intei viewed and paid for then 
serv ices. 

In the office on the right, a certain Richard Lamb was 
quick!} proving himself to be a ruthless and efficient executive, 
lentil a year ago, Lamb had been an estate agent’s clerk, 
then he heard that John West w^anted to open a permanent 
stadium in Melbourne. He negotiated the sale of a liuge wool 
store to the west of the city, and so created for himself a 
job as manager ot John VV^est’s boxing promotions in Victoria. 

Barney Robinson did not like Richard Lamb. Barney 
believed that he, and not Lamb, should be sitting in that right- 
hand office. Also, LaniL was a Freemason — a bloody goat- 
lider, as Bainey put it. Barney couldn’t remember when he 
Iiad last attended Mass, but he letained the animosity of the 
Catholic for the Freemason, an animosity not shaied by John 
West wheie valued employees were concerned. Barney’s dis- 
like for Lamb was also based on a wide difference in policy 
and methods: while Barney had the intei ests of the sport and 
the welfare of his boxers at heart. Lamb carried out his 
employer’s policy of ruthlessly extracting profits by all possible 
means. 

Lamb and Barney were continually at loggerheads. Lamb 
was a raw newcomer to fight promotion, but he was learning 
fast without any effort on IJainey’s part to teach him Bainey 
continually agitated for reforms without much success He 
wanted higher fees for the ‘prelim boys,’ who took a pasting 
for €1 ; he wanted higher peicentages for ‘main bout’ figblcrs, 
and most of all, he wanted stric'tei medn*al supeivi ion and 
an end of the piactiie of allovMiig ‘punch diiinlC boxeis to 
fight. 
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JJcuiicv MKw Jiat Lamb an*! J«>lin West liked to match 
lioxers who vNcnt in to be cut to pieces to make a Koman holi- 
day for the crowds. A man going punch-diunk always drops 
Iiis hands and figlils liark with insane courage when punched 
about the head : he is a crowd pleaser, a ‘good game boy/ so 
they matclied him often, until very soon be would have to quit, 
and go through life with shuffling feet and nodding head, 
sparring up to imaginary opponents. Lielty soon, Barney 
reckoned, there would be more ‘punclncs’ in Melbourne than 
in any otlior city in the world. 

But Bj^rney remained in John West’s employ. He was 
approaihii^g ln\ fifiieth sear and this was his life: he had 
learned tq lo\e the fight game and found creative joy in his 
vulgar, llpwery advertising copy. Yet between him and Florrie 
was an i^nnientioned disappointment, an unspoken-of regret 
that llamcy had fiitteied away his talent in tlie West empire. 
Anvwav, he’d got a trip round the world out of it. 

Mis world toui with flonest Bert Squeeis had been a social 
and financial success, but a pugilistic failure. Scjueers just 
vvasnt good enough. Barney lia<l ananged a world title fight 
for liiih according to iilun. Squeers was knocked out in the 
first ro/und. 

I liCii began a plea^^ure trip around the world for Barney 
iNoliiiiNon. Xcw ^ ork, Lon<loii, I’ans. ^Meeting all the per- 
soiiajilics of the boxing woild and the theatre, going to ))arties, 
seinling ])osicards to florrie, (jiioting halting Latin in speeches, 
and writing to John West |M*omisiiig extra profits, sometimes 
real, sometimes illusorv, if he further delaved lii^ leturn. 
S(|iicers won onlv a few lights, but earned big [unses when he 
lost to more skilled op[>oncMils. 

Lvenlually they sailed for home, where Ikaniev found 
that changes had taken place: the tote and the club were 
closed, the old gang was largelv broken up and John W esi was 
gradually achieving respectability, 'fliis suited Barney. He 
could settle down with his beloved *a<ls,’ his encyclo[)edia and 
his books, and earn an easy and res))ectablc living. 1'inie to 
settle down with florrie. who, like him.self, wasn't getting an>L*' 
jounger and had put on a bit of weight in the wrong places. 

Before leaving faiiope. I’.aiiiev had arranged for Tommy 
Burns, tlie heavyweight champion of the wuild, to come to 
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Australia. Burns agreed because he wanted to j;ct away noin 
the negro boxer, the redoubtable Jack Jolitibon, against whom 
he had ‘drawn the color line.* Johnson followed Bums to 
Australia as Barney had guessed he would, but John VVest^s 
desperate ’endeavours to match them in Meibom ne fell down 
because of the stiff figure Burns denuiiulcd for what he knew 
would be his last fight as champion. 

Barney found an opponent foi Johnson in an Austialian 
youth,' Bill Long. Long was >oung and stiong, but untutoied. 
He fought an exhibition with the aboriginal Stai light and 
put up a brave if unscientific pei formance He wa^ big enough 
and strong enough to fight Johnson. Bainey had leasoned, so 
he leapt into the ring and called toi three cheers for Bill 
Long, the champion of Broken Hill, the next op])onenl foi 
Jack Johnson. Long had ne\ei l»een in Ihokeii Hill in his hic, 
but he guessed Bainey knew best 

In 1908 the much publicised I ong \eisiis lohiison bout was 
promoted by John West at one ot his lacecouises. 1 he bout 
was fought in teeming rain Johnson had agieed to cairy 
Long for a few rounds. He did not suspect that he stood in 
danger of being betrayed. Sugai Renficv was timekeeper 
with instructions to do anything he could to deteat tlie negro, 
and the referee, who had a prejudice against coloured people, 
had been told by John West to put an Insluiian’s count or a 
foul on Johnson if he got half the chance. 

The bout was a farce from stait to hnisli Johnson toyed 
^ ‘th his inept opponent: shtheiing aiound the ring like a big, 
black panther’, he took Long's swings on his elbows, gloves 
and shoulders, or swayed his head to make them miss al- 
together. When Johnson slipped on the greasy canvas in 
the second round the crowd gasped, thinking he w'a« .knocked 
out, but he was soon up and the one sided match continued. 
Barney often said afterw^aids that Long was unimky to lose 
the fight, becau‘'e if he had stood on lohnson’s che'st when the 
negro had slipped, the referee would have counted him out. 

The crowd started to melt nwwy aftci the sixth round, 
not pre])aie<l lo ^taiid in llu i nn .mv Ic»n"(i /\s ilie fighters 
4aiiu frcMii lliMi loiiKis till l)i( l(nlli rriiinci Johii^oii jitof- 
L M » d Ins gln\ ( iiid il • M li I w il li I ong. 

^ '‘Ihis IS not the la l louiid/’ i ong .nd, suipiised. 
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“Yes, it am, Bill,” Johnson n^pliccl, and so* it was: before 
the luund had pru^^iessed far, Long was on his back — out, 
stone cold. 

Much to John West’s chagrin, another promoter succeeded 
in bringing Johnson and Burns togethei for the title tight 
in Sydney. The game champion had no hope wdth his heavier 
and more skilful opponent. Burns cursed and swore while 
Johnson taunted him, and cut him to pieces. The American 
nicial-halred question was fought out in the boxing ring, and 
tlie negro won. 

Much water had Howled under the bridge since then. John 
West bought out the S\(lney Statlium, and oi>cned one in 
Brisbane aii/cl in Melbourne;^ but Bainey did not get the pro- 
motion he expected He was relegated to the hacbground. 
W'hen he amiplained, John West said that he had not the 
necessary business acumen to run a stadium. 

Fiescntly, Barne>*s woik was iiUeiiuptcd by the entry of a 
neatly diessed young man. 

Barney rose quickly. 

“Here, Lou. Come here,” he said in a low yoicc. The 
young man walked, hat in hand, up to the end of the counter, 
as Barney leaned tovyaids him with a conspiratorial air. 

“Hello, Bainey,” he said softiv, sensing the need to be 
quiet. 1/le was not tall, but wide and deep chested, his black 
hail yi'as straight and wiry and his broad Irish face exuded 
good nature. His name yvas Lou Darby. His face carried no 
marks to indicate that he wa^ a prizefighter; )et he was 
perhaps the greatest prize-fighter e\ei to [)ull on a glove, 
Jlainey reckoned. Though not \et twenty one, Darby had 
defeated iiW comers, including the two former world title 
holders f'oni America. 

Barney looked ovei his shoulder at the clo‘?ed office doors, 
and whispered in Darby’s ear. “Watch out for ’em in there. 
The' re all patriotic, as you know’. Regulai iin])enalists, least 
lliiu’s what tlicy say to please J.W’. He wants you to join up. 
That’s what he wants to see }ou about. He's not in yet.” 

“Everybody yvants me to join the army Old women stop 
me in the street. I get wdiite feathers posted to me tlirougli 
the mail. W'hy should T go an<l fight? 1 told him before I 
wouldn’t join up. He a^ked m(‘ when he was in tlic an\iy on 
that recruiting stunt.” 
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“Let ’em fight their own bloody war. But Jack's got 
recruitin' on the brain. Believes all he reads in the papers. 
You can't talk to him. He’ll do his utmost to peisuade you to 
j’oin up, fair dinkum, he will." 

“Well, he can go to blazes.” 

“That's the spirit. You're too good a money spinner for 
'em to wipe >ou orf. Stand up to 'cm. Gone mad, Jack has. 
Said to me yesteIda 3 ^ ‘How old aie you, Barney?' ‘Too old,' 
I sa}s. ‘Too old in the bloody head to join the army, if that’s 
what, you mean, fiesides,’ I says, ‘I got flat feet.’ ‘Cold feet, 
yer mean,' he said. Gor blimey, I never thought Jack West’d 
end up like this Got the wind up about his millions, I think." 

“Well, let him go and fight foi his own millions. I’ve got 
a mother and sistei to think about, and I’m ccilaiiil> not going 
to the war until I’ve made enough money to keep them for 
life." 

“Yeh, and don’t go till \ou'\e won the wi)ild title. That’s 
what 1 said to liank LanimciRe and Lamb ‘You’ve got a 
woild champ iii )oui stable and >ou want him to go to the 
war,' I says." 

Sounds of cheering, singing, and m’usic wafted tlirough the 
window behind l)aib>. He turned and diew the curtain. 
Barney joined him, and they looked down on the cheering 
crowds and the long maiching column of soldiers and heaid 
the military band blaiing the lousing strains of ‘Tipperary.’ 

They swung around as the dooi of Lamb’s office opened. 

“Oh, hello, ]\Ir. Lamb,” Darby said. “Mr. West wants to 
see me." 

“Good da\, Dai by,” Lamb said. “Mr. West will be in 
shortly. W ait in his office. Have you got that ad. ready, 
Barney ?” 

Barney scowled at Lamb and walked around the counter 
again. “Yes, it's heie on the table.'* 

“Bring it in,” -Lamb .said cuitly. He was youngish, under 
foity. His eyes were hard, his lips thin, his chin aggiesslve, 
and he didn’t smile much. 

At that moment John West walked briskly into the office. 
“Hello, Lou." 

“ 'Lo, Mr. We^t." 

Tlie office was plain and b.iic* table, foui iliaiis, and the 
usual pliutus. Ihc walls wcie ^ticaked with damp 
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feUiins, and tlie uiiulows were l)adly in need ut ckvinin.ii;. 

Jolin West Iniiij* his hat hehincl the dour, tlicn opened a 
drawer in the table. lie took out a small holtle, ii(;m whieh 
he sliook two tablets — he flicked his head back ami swallowed 
them with a deftness bom ot loni; piactice. 

Outside, liarney leaned o\ei the baek of his chair, cianing 
liis neck trying to oxerheai the coin ersil ion. 

John West sat behind the table. ‘Won haxen'l joined up 
}et, Lou.** 

“Xo, Mr. W*est.** Daiby juggled his bat ner\ou^l> 

“You realise there's a t^ublic outen de\cloi)iiig abfiul it.*'** 
“I’ve got some idea.** 

“You lealisc that the bottom is ftdlm;; out of the light 
game ?” 

“Seems like it might " 

“It’ll i)ick ui) again when the wai’s oxer. ^ I he n am thing 
is to win the war; )ou realise ihat^'* 

“You mean }ou want me to join up"’* 

“That’s right. Can’t be }our wa} till the time, you know. 
I'xe done a lot for joii.” 

“I got big fights befoic xou took over, Mr. W c-^t. Anyway, 
I don’t want to go to the war till I make emiugh money to 
keep my mother and sistei loi the lest of their lives, in case 
I’m killed." 

“You won’t get killed." 

“I'm not joining }Ct. That’s dcfinile. Cnlil 1 h.ive a few 
more fights and make some 11101 e monev 

“You’ve done all right: }ou must have a lew hundieJ imt 
away." 

“I have, ^Ir. West, but I want thousands. \n}way, why 
should I go and fight for h'ngland ."** 

“Lecause if Lngl.md goes tit»w 11, wc go dnwn, too. If 
(lermany wins, our propel t\, mouex, homes and lainilies will 
perish.’’ John West hit the table. 

“(Germany’s not much worse than Taigland, if }()U ask me 
“Don’t talk rot. The (lermans are baiba: iaiis. Thev biirn 
and toitnre prisoneis. Ihcy want to donimalc the world." 

“i^aigland dominates the wuild now. Look what she’s 
done in Ireland. My grandmother was iheie: she tells me 
all about it. Tm tint gom’ to fight lor Liiglaiid until I’ve 
leathered my own nest." 
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• “Unless you join the colours, your next tight will be }our 
last until the war is over.” 

“I don't care what you do, Tin not joining up now.’* 
Darby confronted John West across the table “I’m leady to 
beat the world, Mr. West, and you can’t stop me. I’ll beat 
the world, you’ll see; even if I’ve got to go to America.” He 
jabbed his hat on his head and walked out, slamming the door. 
As he went by, Barney whispered: “Good on yer, boy. I’ll 
come out with you. We’ll have a cup of tea.” 

As they walked down the stairs Harney said: -“Were you 
serious when you mentioned going to America ?” 

“I’m going to America, Barney. This has made np my 
mind.” 

★ 

Daniel Malone had ‘his Iiish up’ during the consciiplH)n 
referendum campaign. At public meetings, clunch fetes and 
bazaars, conimuiiion breakfasts and Masses, he made oppoi- 
tunity to attack the war, which he described as a sordid trade 
war, and to argue that a No vote was in the best interests of 
the Australian nation. 

Yet he was possessed of a vague sense of uneasiness. He 
had entered the fight primarily to assist Ireland, but soon 
found himself giipped by the revolutionary nature of the 
struggle against conscription: he found himself drifting into 
alliance with the revolutionary left of the Labor Movement, 
with the Socialists, the ‘Wobblies,’ and the more militant 
section of the Labor Party — forces to which the Catholic 
Church was traditionally opposed — forces which Daniel 
Malone himself had opposed before he left Ireland. For the 
first time he felt an affinity with these men. When he spoke 
from the same platform as a leading Socialist who was a 
self-proclaimed atheist, he found himself admiring the man. 
When Prime Minister Hughes censored or suppressed a 
workers’ paper or pamphlet he found himself protesting vigor- 
ously. When twelve I.W.W. leaders were imprisoned for arson 
he found himself agreeing that they had been ‘framed.’ He 
found himself relishing reports of successful violence in 
licbind I Ir b< gaii !c» *h*s|»i‘‘e the Iv’onian '( atbolic Ar(b- 
bi^bnj) ()1 I'tilli, \\<sUiii Au^li.ili.i, who sii|)|)oi tetl Const np- 
iiuii. 
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As the campaign boiled oxer into the day of voting, he 
did not regif't that he had placed himself in position for the 
lich and the piixileged to pour hatred iii)on him through their 
press, and for the poor and the tinpiivilcged to shower friend- 
liness and adulation upon him. \\ hen the voting figures W'cre 
released he was xehcmently elated. We have wont Conscrip- 
tion has been defeated ! 

Vet the Uncdsincss remained. What would the Vatican 
sav He sensed that if the Vatican was paitisan in the war 
at all, then it would favour a German \ictory; he knexv, 
neveitheless, that many of his statements had been contrary 
to Vatican polic}. 

In the quiet aftei the campaign he was aware of a desire 
to letreat, Uj pursue his plan for iiolitical influence in alliance 
with John West. He found himself seeking some new approach 
to that m\steiioiis little man who possessed the power so 
essential to his plans. 

But history oidained otheiwisc. Alter the defeat of the 
refeiendum, the Labor Parly split in hahes and Hughes went 
uyei to the Consei vatives to form a AVin the W'ar* Govern- 
ment which was to call on the people to \otc again on con- 
sciiption before a >ear elapsed. Ihe struggle for Home Rule 
for Ireland remained, too Kor Daniel Malone there w^as, as 
>ct, no line of retreat the Xo majority increased the hatred 
of his enemies; he was to be swept along by the raging torrent 
of the turbulent xeais. 

The result of the refeiendum enraged Jolin W’est. W^hy 
had Hughes botlieieil with a referendum at all? Why hadn’t 
lie introduced conscription first and asked questions 
afterw^ards? 

But one morning less than two months later, he w^as in a 
raging temper about a matter of a diflPerent nature. The 
papers carried the story of how Lou Darby had depaited for 
America as a stowawa> on a niei chant ship. 

John W'^est stormed up and down his office, flourishing the 
paper at Lamb, bVank Lamnience and the man wdio had last 
year arranged for John W est to obtain control of the Sydn^ 
Stadium, one ‘Snowy’ Bacon. 

“He’ll get no fights in Ameiica, 1*11 s(v to that He gets 
cold feet and runs awa}. Gieat liglitei he is," John W^esl 
bliouted. 
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- ‘*I hear he is seeking fights under Tex Rickard in 
America/' Bacon said. “1 know Rickard well. • I’ll write to 
him/’ Bacon was a tall, angular fair-headed man in his early 
forties. He was perhaps the most versatile athlete Australia 
had produced: he excelled as a boxer, wrestler, woodchopper, 
horseman, at almost any sport you could name. He had been 
equally successful as a promoter, lie was manager of John 
West's stadium in Sydney ; he had promoted tlie^ Burns- 
Johnson fight, and hacl promoted and refereed several of the 
big Darby fights. Sport was his god: sport organised com- 
mercially, but sport run fair and s(iiiare. But Bacon had two 
characteristics which did not augur well for the success of 
Lou Darby's American adventure: he was anxious to please 
John West, and was a patriot who had taken an active part 
in recruiting. 

“I’ll write to Tex Rickard,** Bacon repeated. “He’ll take 
a lot of notice of me. 1 can tell him that Darby is an absconder 
from military service.” 

“That's a good idea. I’ll teach Darby a lesson. 1*11 get 
in touch with a member of the I'ederal Cabinet and get the 
Government to contact the American Government telling them 
to refuse him permission to land,** John West said. 

“I'll ring Parliament House now, 'if you like,” Lammence 
said. 

“We should be able to make it impossible for him to get 
fights in America, if we work it properly,” Lamb said. 

. When Frank Lammence finished phoning, John West said: 
"I wonder who was behind getting Darby away. Someone 
must have helped him.” Suddenly he clicked his right fore- 
finger and thumb. “Just a minute. 1 wonder . • . is Barney 
out there ?” 

“Yes,” Lamb said. 

“Send him in. And leave us alone for a moment.” 

“Barney, Mr. West would like to see you,*’ Lammence 
said, as he, Lamb and Bacon retired from the scene. 

Without a word Barney did as he was bid. 

“Shut the door.” 

Barney shut it with fumbling hands, and stood twirling his 
moustache, and shifting from one* forit to the other. 

“Who were you ringing up on tlic plimic tlie other day 
about departing ships. Some jounKili.^t or aiiollicr, wasn’t it?” 
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'N ( )dck Tiist a fiiciKl of nunc 

It wasiit ai))i]inig to do with Daili> going to Vnieiica^ 
was It'*'’ ^ 

J)un’t he Mllv Ja(k” 

‘Don’t tell lies* You’ve boon putting all these anti war 
ifleas into Darhv s head And its in> opinion tint >ou \e 
had something to do with this tup to \nKiui All right, 
don t answei Afttt all I’ve done foi >ou, \ou do a thing 
like this behind mv hack ” 

Ilaincy leddcntd and made pi iv with his w itch ind chain 
and moustache in tuin hut did not inswer 

^ou ic dise that Dail>y is running awa> fiom the call up^ 

J h It s wh\ he s v^one to Anunca 

\i \oii i in t hlanie him, |atk He s 1 ou it (i^hlei, and 
the w ir Ins iiniKd his laieci ^ on cant 1)1 inu liim lor want 
ing a iiavk it tin woild tilk Ufow he gots awav to light 

I uht 111 s got no intention ol ligMin^* Why shuulck 
li he immniic tiorii the i ill ii|) ol sni^^li nun foi lompid^oiv 
t iiniiig iiist iiei ins( he ^ | ou Daihy'' It s a case ol lair to 
one f nr to ill in wai time ’ 

‘ I haven t notued the wai heing inn on that piinciple” 

‘ 1 louhle with \ou is, >onie a milionleiit An}wa}, get 
this sti ii^ht Dail)} will not land in \nciica’ 
ife might ’ 

‘Well, il In does he wont get in\ lights III see to tint 
Dell git no I ^hts m \mciui ind III set to it tint lies 
hioii^lit hack lure ind put in the alm^, where he heloiisS 
And lion I tlimk \on le so cIcmi, eitlei ^ ou u nit so good 
tint I c in t do without \ou it 1 w mt to Dgnt keep twiddling 
with yoiii silh hlooiU moustaelie tjct out* Il \ou\e got 
iiolhing to do I have * ’ 


★ 

Dining tins peiiod Nellie West made a desperate bid to 
esi i|)( fioin hci unhappy frustrated nianied hte 

Nellie was thnty seven years ot age had bi ought four 
ihildicn into the woild, yet she looked \onnger thin her years, 
.ind (inotionillv •-he w i"- *-1111 i 1 '^In hid iitind into a 
M Kt wn Id uithni 1 i< I ill I w ill 111 \hii]i liii miiiintiC 
d)i nil ot Ik I youth still iw nti I liillilnienl 
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John W'cst had kept his promise to give her every material 
comfort, hut she was bitterly disillusioned with her married 
life. Life with a man whose reputation caused the “respeit- 
able rich” to snub her; a man whose one interest was the power 
that' money could buy; a man incapable of tenderness: a man 
to whom marriage was a symphony of sudden, sexual 
crescendos, unaccomi^aniefl by the subtle preludes dcMiianded 
by a sensitive, relined woman; a man who believed that all 
a woman could need were children, servants, a fine house, 
expensive clothes and her religion. 

John West had killed every tender, loyal feeling she had 
tried to cultivate for him. She kiKwv just enough of his affairs 
to conjure up pictures of corruption, ruthlessness and terror. 

Nellie sii[)poscd he loved her and the children. They wanted 
for nothing. As far as she knew, he had been faithul to her 
since his alTair -with the actre.ss, but she would never forgive 
him for his inconstancy. Apart from his temper and his 
puritanical assertion of authority over the household, he 
acquitted himself well enough when at home, lie spared no 
expense with the children’s education: he encouraged Mary to 
study the piano, Marjorie the violin and dancing, and proudly 
called on them to perform for visitors. In return, the children 
showed him respect and deference, but nothing more. They, 
too, remained outside the wall of reserye with which John 
West had surr()uiide<l himself in his rise to pow'er. 

Any mail who sees his wife as part of his w'orldly posses- 
sions, ami lelegates liei to the role of paid bed-mate and 
brood marc runs the risk that she wall revolt against him if 
the opportunity arises. W’omen ha\c found many ways of 
taking vengeance against men for having bought them and 
cast them as inferior human beings. Women w'ho take part 
in this vengeance arc not aware of the full implication of their 
actions: the prostitute who takes disease to philandeiers and 
faithless husbands is not seeking vengeance; the w^oman who 
dominates her husband through tears, petulance and recrimi- 
nation is not seeking vengeance; the wife who takes a lover 
is not seeking vengeance; yet they are the unwitting instru- 
ments of the sengeance of nature. Nellie W'e.st was not seeking 
vengeance, rather was. she seeking the tenderness and love 
that her husband had failed to give her. She was ripe foi. an 
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atit. i-i iM escape from the enuMioiidl p^l^oll into John 

\\e^l had hani'^hed her. 

IJer opportunity came in the winter of 1017. John West 
reckoned that the house was not hig eiK)iiq[h now that tiie 
children were growing up, so he dec idcfl to hnild a new' wing 
with more bedrooms, a music UKun, a hilliaid mom and 
sei \ant‘=’ cjuaitei s. 

fn the motion pictures. Nellie West had found a ‘•atisfxing 
escape into meloflramatic adventure, love and romance, d lie 
lieio of each film was hei hero, tlie lo\ei of eacdi film was 
Iiei lover; and from lliem all she developed a fi\ation foi the 
famous star of the first western 01 cowhov pictuies: jLhe 
American actor, William S. Hait. He hecame her adven- 
tuioiis ilream loven* - t lii\alions. hiaw and lencler 

When tlic coiili ric tor’s men 'anie hi niijiiiii the la^p of 
saws and tiowcds, the cna^h of hamnieis and the smell of 
woodshav ings and moitai, she notuevl witli an involnntaiy 
thrill of snqnise tlial the foicman bncklavei was a do^c fhail»le 
for her scieen hero. W ]i\ . he even (hess(‘d hKe him. in a 
w ide-hrimmed. flat-topped hat, loose “print’* sinit, thick leather 
belt and neat black bools! Nature and hisloiv bad biougbt 
to bear one of tlieir apparent coincidences to force tlieir will 
on Nellie W'^est. 

When she first saw him she thought perhaps slie was 
di earning, but latei she heard the other men sometimes refer 
to him as ‘William S.* She discovered his name- -Pnll luans. 
It soon hecame hei habit to stand at the kitchen window' 
watching as he woiked with skill aivl jirecision, or exercised 
his aiithoiitv ovci his men with firm friendliness Slie foimd 
hei self transfening the dream love she had for the film star 
to tin’s tall, fair -haired man who was emjdoyed by her hus- 
haiid’s contractor to lay bricks. 

At first the disc'overy woiried her. She even tliought of 
mentioning it to the piiest in the confessional, hut could not 
liring herself to do so. Soon she had abandoned hei self to 
dreaming that Kill Kvans was her lover She made oppor- 
tunities to speak to him. John West wislied to be known as a 
good employer, so he had insisted on Nellie supervising the 
piejiaiation of tea in the morning and afternoom and for the 
men’s midday meal. Three times a day a few men would 
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come to the kitchen with hilly-cans for the tea, sonieiimes 
bill livans came foi the hi it klaycrs* supply. 

It was a strange affair. Nellie began to live her dream; 
with a subtle look here, and a few words quite our of keeping 
with their social positions there, she made it plain to Rill Evans 
that she was attracted to him. 

Soon she became incapable of rational behaviour: like a 
young maiden in love she did not stop to tiniik of the effects 
of hei actions on other people; the servants began to notice 
and to talk, and the other workmen began to tease Hill Evans. 

At ftrst. Bill Evans had been pu77led at her advances, then 
amused, then intrigued. Rut as spring approached he liegan 
to wisli she had never taken a fancy to him Hill was a ‘lady’s 
man,’ and like all such be was vain and conscious of his 
charm for the opiKjMte sex. It was nc accident that he dles^ed 
like VVilliam S. Hart; he had done so cvei since he had 
discovered Ins likeness to the dashing hcio. He was 
one of those rare men who could be, at the same time, a 
philanderer and a good husband; he had his little fling some- 
times, but took good care not tc allow his home to be broken 
up as a consequence lie w'as in his thirties and happilv 
mat lied in his own w’ay. He liked a pretty face and a buxom 
figure, but this wa^s different, hi.s wife was going to have a 
second child. A man had to draw the line somewhere, but . . . 

Anyway, an aflair with Jack West's missus was too risky 
even for Bill Evans; even VVilliam S. Hait would flinch from 
it, surely. He determined that this was one occasion when 
he would let opportunity pass him by ; but a man had to 
admit she was a bloody marvel. She had four kids, yet she’d 
stand up beside women ten years younger and without a kid 
to their name. How old would she be? Near forty, for a 
moral l A blocKly marvel ! 

One morning as Bill Evans worked skilfully near the 
ground, his trowel caressing each brick, he saw Nellie We^t 
come from the back of the house. His eyes followed her. 
You had to admit she had class, she was refined and desirable, 
one of them you had to treat tender and kind, whisper sweet 
nothings in their ears, then they melt into your arms. She’s 
coming over here ! 

He pretended to be engrossed in his work, but was aware 
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nf tilt* '^wiil of her long white skirt and the nearness of her 
sc( ntc'd hod) . 

*•( oiild \(ui Irnd me vour matches, please, Mr. Evans? I 
uaiil lo lii^ht the loppei.*’ 

‘‘hi, }es.‘’ His voice was husky, didn't seem to belong 
to him. 

“Thank )ou. Isn’t it a lovely morning? I do love the 
spiinglime. Makes one feel so alive." 

He was conscious that other men working nearby were 
v\atching and listening. "Er, yes,’* he managed to reply. 

He \\(Mit on with liis work, but watched furtively as she 
walked into one of the out houses and came out again after a 
mmnte or so. C'oming tow aids him again! 

He felt* her close hy, and turned. Her right hand was 
out si let cl led and the m.itdies were on the palm He i^iit down 
his trow'el and she (Iio|»pe<l the ho\ rarefiilly into liis h.nid. 

“Thank you. Mr h.vans.” He uotued that her \(n\e was 
faint and trenihlmg Slie turned and walked quickh tow aids 
the hack of the great house. 

What? A note in the mateh l)o\! Come yourself for 
the tea--come early before the others' Lore, Nellie. (Jod’sivilh! 

Half an hour later, heloie morning tea time, Nellie \\ est 
stood h) tlie kitchen window w'atching. Her wdiole l)ody 
tiemhled and she kept thinking: he must come, he must undei- 
stand and come. If lie is coming, he must come soon — only 
ten minutes befoie the others will come. 

The cook, a liiige floiid w^oinan, came into tlie kitchen. 
“Ed better prepare the tea for the men, Mrs. ^\'est/’ 

“non't bother. I will do it. You finish in the pantn.’* 

“Oh, it’s no bother, ma’am.” 

“I said 1 would do it, Mary. Please do as von’re toM.” 

The woman started at her sharp tone. “All light, M.i’am. 
I onl\ thought ..." 

“1 said : do as you’ie told." 

The w’oman W'ent out again, shutting the door behind her. 
Nellie saw Bill Evans come loiind the coiner of the scall'nld- 
ing. He w^as carrying a large billy. He l«)ol:ecl oxer his 
shoulder as he came. 

She moved aw'av from the window and stood leaning 
pn the table facing the door. Her blood surged fast and hot 
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through her veins, stirring up a feeling of iincontiullal»le passion 
«he had never known before. 

The footsteps, then the knock at the doot. 

She said: *'Come in/’ in a sharp whisper, and he stood 
Silhouetted against the sunlight, blinking a little, trying to see 
her in the dull light of the kitchen. 

knew you w’ould come,” she said, leaning backwards 
a little over the table, wide-eyed, her body taut, her auburn 
hair swept back from hei face, hei breasts heaving above her 
slim w’aist. 

“What are you standing there for?” she challenged him, 
in a soft, seductive voice. 

He opened his mouth but did not speak; then suddenlv 
lie placeil the billy-can on tin* flcmi and chi''eil on liei with 
two great strides Ills atniN tiuled her waist and. a*' llieii 
lips met sa\agel\, hci amis went loiind his neck, knocking In-* 
hat on the floor. 'I he\ kissed with wild intensitx. until breath- 
lessness parted then Ii]»s. \elhe ran hei hands thioiigli his 
fair hair. 

“I love you! I can’t help it ! I love \ou I” 

^ He gripped her In tlie shoiildei s, looking into her% eyes. 
Ilis passion was fully aroused, but he was puzzled and a little 
ashamed. He moved away from her suddenly, picked np his 
hat and the billy-can, and said huskily: “What are we doing? 
What are w'e doing? I’d better take the tea now.” 

She was flushed and her hair w^as dishevelled, stray ends 
falling loose from the bun at the back. She took the bifly-can 
and filled it with tea fioni the urn. He took it fiom her and 
walked to the door. 

“There is nothing to be ashamed of. Nothing!” She 
pulled a small piece of paper from her bodice and forced it 
into bis free band. “Pie at that room at eight o’clock to-niglii ” 

“No. Not to-night. This is no good. We can’t . , . it’s 
, , , Mr. W'est . . . What would he ... ” 

“Never mind. Kveiything will be all right. You must 
come. To-night at eight o’clock,” she replied firmly, fixing up 
her hair. 

As he made to reply they heard footsteps approaching the 
door dividing the kitchen from the rest of the mansion. 

“Go now,” she said. “I love )ou. You must understand. 
To-night at eight. W c can talk,” 
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He hesitated. As he oi)ened his mouth to answer her, the 
ronK entered the kitchen. Afloi liesiiatiiig a moment he walked 
out. “God'striith/' he kept repcalnit; to himself ais he ualkcd 
hack argund the scaffolding. “God'struth 1’* 

John West was worried, but Nellie’s affair with Bill Evans 
was not the cause of his ill -humour. He had not noticed any 
cham^e in Nellie’s behaviour. He had not noticed that she 
went to the pictures once or twice a week without taking any 
of the children, nor had he noticed her nervousness or her 
forced conversation. She w'as something that was always 
there: a supine part of his world of power. The thought that 
she would choose to he unfaithful to him just could not enter 
his head ; and, as their occasional love-making in bed lacked 
the subtle undertones of affection and tenderness, he had not 
even notic'ed that she respondc'd less to his direct unadorned 
passion. Nor was the war situation worrying him any more 
than usual; in fa«t, his hopes for an Allied victory had 
received a new' buoyancy latel) with the news that America 
had entered the coiiHict. 

It was news from Arneiica of a very different kind that 
was w^orrying him. Lou Darby was dead! 

The press reports hinlc-d at foul play : either Darby had 
poisoned himself, or he had been poisoned deliberately or 
accidentally. Wliy hadn’t Darby joined up when he had 
asked him? Then he w'ould have lived to be world champion. 
He deeply regretted iliat in his anger he had, wdth Bacon’s 
assistamce, done everything he could to baulk Darby. They 
had written to his manager, and prevailed upon him by threats 
and offers of money to relinquish his efforts to get fights for 
Darby until the w'ar was over. 

Darby had then tried desperately to get matches for him- 
self, hut Bacon’s letters to Rickard and the rising war hysteria 
in America had frustrated him. Then a campaign was launched 
by the New York press, largely at the instigation of John 
VVest and Bacon, to discredit Darby as an absconder from 
military service. For a w'hile, the youth who was considered 
by most Australians to be the greatest fighting man who ever 
drew on a glove, was forced to earn a living giving exhibition 
fights in small towm sidc-show's. John West and Bacon w^ere 
{ull of glee. They had taught Darby a lesson; now he would 
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come back and join up, then aftei the uar the> would bring 
the chciinpioiiis f 10111 Anieiica to hght Daib) heie 

It was not at all a difficult matter for his enemies in 
Austialia to pievail upon the Anieiican fight promoteis to 
refuse to match Lou Darb> Dai by v\ould win the world 
middle-weight title, at least, and they didn t want that to 
happen Pii/e fighting in America was then and ha'* since 
been, a gieat woild of mone> and gi«ift Title fights mean 
big gates and fuithci dollais foi the piomoteis), all titles must 
sta\ in Ameiica 

NL) fights and no fiiends — the disappointment and the 
loneliness Soon, the pi ess of two continents sought to lepre- 
sfnt Diilw as a cow iid running aw i\ from militaiy seiMce 
llun wlicii \m(ik i (ntcicd the w 11 in 111 unpii illtlcd bl i/c 
ol tlllnl])cl^ th< poison |cns (U \cw Noik sought to m ili^n 
incl cUstio\ tins \ 01111^ nun who hid iskcd loi nothing mine 
til 111 to be illowed to liilfil Ins dcstiii} 

Diib\ reiused to ictiiin to \usti ilii instead he joined 
the Ameiie 111 \im\ I>ut to him it w is an empt\ gestuic 
He was wcir), disti night and ill 

The shocked spoitsnun ot Austi iln le lined that Lou Darby 
had died ot food poisoning while st ilioned in lennessee, 
pieparaton to leaving loi I ranee with the American Army 
Could it be Slid that John West and Snowy Bacon weie 
accessories beloie the tact in the death of Lou Darby*’ Appar- 
enth, riiine> Kobiiison was of that belief, for John West 
armed at the olhee one inoining to hear Barney's voice, 
husky with v,iu 1 and anger, raised as he addiessed Snowy 
Bacon 

‘ I hope vnii mcl J lek aie satisfied now I ' 

“This his ^ot nothing to do with lack and me," Bacon 
said, indicating the newspaper which Haine} had just thrust 
on to the table in front of him Bacop s face was as fair as 
his hail The news was a great shock to him He had admnecl 
Darby, he hid been the means ot giving him his chance in 
Sydney With ten living suddenness the meanness of his pait 
in the coiispn ii} a^ mist Darb} stiuck him and a great sense 
ot guilt flooded hts mind 

‘ Nothing to do with >011'* riine> lepeited His face was 
twitching and Ins e}es wcie filled with teais as he gripped 
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tliv eflcic iff ihe table. “You and ].uk hounded him. 1 know 
all about it, >ou hounded him because . . 

John West’s entry inleiiupted liim. TTe tinned, Slabbing 
the papei as he did so. ‘Heie! Have >ou seen the paper?” 
he said. 

“Yes, Fve seen it *' 

“I hope you’te satisfied now.'' 

“Satisfied? W’hat do \ou mean'"’ 

“I hope you’ie satisfied, now )ou have driven young Lou 
to the giave.” 

loliri W’est flinched. Pier siiue he liad lead the news 
lie had been i»rey to self-iei iiniinalion ‘Doiit he silly,” hP 
managed to sa\. “1 can’t liel]) it that lie ate food v\lnch hap- 
pened to lie poisoned I had even intenlion of m.iking him 
woild thamp ailei tlie wai, no mattei w li.it it cost me.” 

“No matter what it cost >ou,” Baine> imitated sai castically. 
“Listen, 1 know that your only inteiest in boxing is to make 
money And I know that since the war }ou have gone mad, 
because you’ie afiaid you’ll lo^^e your millions. But you want 
otlier people to piotect vour millions, and because Darby 
le fused, you hounded him — hounded him to his death, I say." 

Bainey was (piite beside himself His w^ords stung John 
West to the inevitable self-jiistification “1 acted in Darby's 
best interests. His death is a great shock to me. I had a lot 
of time for him ” 

“You Iiad a queer wav of showing it. Reading between 
the lines, 1 think he suiuiled, and \ou two diove inm to it ” 

“Don’t be melodianiatic. His death was probablv accidental, 
as the pa]>er savs If not, then the Amencan piomoteis aie 
behind it. They wouldn’t like Daibv cuming over theie to take 
the title.” 

“The Ameiican promoters no longer had anvtliiivi to fear 
from Lou; he was as good as on liis way to Fiance,” Baniev 
continued with a rare display of peisistence. “I’m no fool, 1 
have some idea of what’s been going on since pooi Lou went 
away* I had a letter from him lecently. He was fretting 
for home, and in the depths of bitterness and despair about 
what has been done to him. I think he suicided. Think of it. 
The whitest man that ever lived, a man with a cultured mind, 
and with all the couiage in the wuild, driven to suicide.*' 
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A tear trickled over Barney’s eyelid and rolled down his 
cheek. He wiped it away with tlie back of his hand. 

“PuH }oiuself together, man. You helped get him to 
Aiiieiica, why not blame yourself?’* 

“He made up his owm mind to go to America. What else 
could he do? You told him he would get no more fights 
unless he joined up. This war may last for years. What eKe 
could he do hut go to America? It’s what }0U did after he 
got thcie tliat caused the trouble — that diove him to his 
death.“ 

“J3on’t you go round blabbing this sort of thing. I won’t 
tolerate one of my men tuiiiing against me like this. Dai by 
is dead, and it’s no use crying over spilt milk,” John W est 
said sharply, then his manner changed. “You’re just over- 
wrought at the news, that’s all. It will all blow' over. Foiget 
about It.” 

“horget about it. You can forget about it. Theie aie a 
lot of things that >ou need to foiget, so >ou’re good at foi- 
getting. J'ut ril ne\ei foiget I-ou Darby, and the traged\ of 
his life. And I won’t hesitate to say what 1 think about it, 
either.” 

“You want to be careful what you say. You realise that 
you can be done without around here, 1 suppose?” 

“Yes, 1 can be done without,” Barney answered quietly. 
Under the impact of his deep sorrow, all his pent up disdain 
for John West bubbled out of him. “Yes, I can be done 
without, I am no longer essential, so I am due to be dumped. 
Of the little band of men who first started you off when 
Waratah won the pigeon race, only me and Sugar remain, 
and we will go when we outlive our usefulness. You drove 
Mick O’Connell and Jim Tracey out of the State, and Piggy, 
worthless though he was, ended up on the end of a rope, and 
you only tolerate Joe because he is your own brother.” 

As Harney spoke, facing John West sternly. Bacon looked 
from one to the other in rapt silence, and noticed that John 
West’s jawbones were taut and that his eyes had narrow'ed 
in rage. 

Barney continued: “Ever since you opened the tote, you 
have used everyone you have known for your own purposes. 
My biggest legiet in life is that I ever had anything to do 
yiiih )ou. 1 should have kexH out of it, like Eddie Corrigan.” ^ 
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and wlifie did Corrigan end up? In jail! I hear 
he was put in jail because he is a member of the l.VV.W., and 
binned down a factoiy or something.” 

“ I hat was a frame up. bddic was no firebug. lie had 
the coinage of his ov\n cuinictioiis, good luck to liitn.” 

“listen, Kobinson. I’ve alwavs thought you weic against 
inr. Now )oir\e come out in your true colours. You got a 
Int out of jnc, including a tup aiound the woild. Well, il 
you’ic so smart, tnid yoursclt another job.” 

“Listen, West. You’ll never have the satisfaction of 
dumping me. I’m finishing up. You can accept my re.signa- 
tion, right now. And you two maik my words well, the whole 
Wfuld w'ill know the true story of Lou Darby. IJarney I\obin- 
son will see to that. The wdiole woild will know' that he v^as 
dii\en to suicide by a couple of flag flapping ratbags.’* 

fiarney was gone befnie Jtdm \Vest could leplv. He 
remained tiue to Ins wnid. Soon afterw^ards, a stuiy was 
cii ciliated that Daiby bad gone to America because be bad 
been lefused lights here unless be joined up, and hinled tliat 
'Aiistitllian boMiig inteie^ts' weie belnnd the debacle of his 
Ameiican tiip. 

The wrath of Australian spoitsmen fell upon the shoulders 
of Snowy Bacon, hvery tune he emerged out of doois, people 
would shout: “There is the man who killed Lou i)arby.” 
When a him in which the versatile Bacon figured as the hcio 
was screened in S>dney, audiences booed, jeered, and shouted: 
“He killed Lou Daihy!” Bacon left for America soon after- 
wards, never to leturn to Austialia. 

John West escaped the wrath of lovers of Lou Daihy. 
Barney could find only one paper in Austialia which was 
prepared to run his story, and it w^as not piepaied to dnectly 
connect the name of poweiful John West with such a seiioiis 
scandal. 

As Bill Evans tiavelled towards the city one evening to 
keep his tryst with Nellie in a room hired at her expense in 
a city hotel; he was a very w’onied man. Somehow he must 
put an end to this hole-in thc-corner lo\e affair. 

A man was a rotter to ticat Myrtle like this when she 
w'as pregnant llie kid was due soon. She was suspicious 
aud yuu couldn’t blame her. Theie was accusation in her 
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voice when she asked: “Where are you going to-night, Bill? 
Why can’t }ou stay liome always? I need you at home/* 

She was nervy and hysterical now, same as she was in 
the last weeks before the other kid came. God’struth, she’d 
go mad if she found out! Never know what she'd do — apt 
to lose the kid and all. Myrtle was a good wife, a man ought 
to be kicked to death for this. And, if ever John West found 
out . . . Evans shuddered at the very thought. Kill a man he 
would. Not the first time he’d killed a man. Piill hAans 
visualised the report of his death in the papers: “Tlie body of 
an unknown man was found in the Yarra last evening.” 
God’struth. 

^ Fancy being crazy enough to start an affair with Jack 
West’s wife. A man must ha\e gone macl. Nellie! Mis 
feelings for her W'eie a mixtuie of sexual attraction and 
pity. He had no compunction as far as John West was 
concerned: serve West light, the way he treated her. Nellie 
had made many accusations against her husband — he was 
moody and bad tempeied, she had contended, and he was a 
bestial lover lackii# in tenderness. He was a religious hypo- 
crite, whose Holy Trinity w^as Money, Property and Power. 
He was a bad man: he had murderers and all kinds of 
criminals working for him; she was sure he had killed men, 
or had them killed. She had told Bill of the time when her 
husband’s life had been threatened, about his bodyguards, 
and her belief that he was behind the O’ Flaherty bomb outrage. 

Bill Evans alighted from the tram and walked furtively up 
the steps into the hotel. As usual, he went in fear of being 
recognised. Mr. and Mrs. Smith! God’struth! 

He opened the door and sat on the bed. For Bill Evans 
the feeling of joyous anticipation no longer prefaced these 
meetings. He had partaken of the forbidden fruit and now 
wanted to avoid being cast out of the Garden of Eden. This 
very night he must put a stop to this dangerous affair, he kept 
telling himself. 

She was late. Not like her, hope nothing's WTong. He 
walked to the dressing table and idly looked through the 
draw’ers. What w^as the use of hei giving him presents? He 
couldn’t take them home or use them. Shirts. Ties. A 
watch. Shoes. Socks. Underwear. And, in the wardrobe, 
the beautiful suit of clothes. God’struth! And teaching me 
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to ‘^pciik flash English. What a fool a man is making of 
himself. 

What could a man do with her? She's not a flirt: says 
this is the lirst and only time she’s been unfaithful to West, 
and I believe her. She's in love with me. Wants me to run 
away with her to Queensland or overseas. We couldn't go 
far enough to escape W^est. He’d follow us to the end of 
the earth. As it is she takes too many risks. Not satisfied 
with .meeting here: must go on Sunday picnics, and to the 
pictures. The thing would just go on and on, until Myitle 
or West found out, and then . . . (lod’struth ! 

He heard Nellies familiar footsteps in the passage, and 
passion stined in him. He knew that he could ne\er end 
tin’s dangerous affair; he knew that he would be carried along 
hy events until someone else ended it, someone eKe — Jt»hn W est 
nr Myrtle 01 both of them! 

The summer of 1017 came, and still John W>st remained 
obhuoiis of his wifes infidelity. 1‘he Ion l);nhy aflair havl 
faded from his mind, the war and his business inieiests took 
up his wdiole attention. 

He was surprised when Archbishop Malone called un- 
announced one Sunday in November He was sur]>rised but 
pleased, for he had lately determined that 'le must patch up 
Ins differences with the Chuich as soon as possible. He 
realised that the situation w^as all against healing the bieach, 
but he was in placatory mood. 

“A deputation from the Catholic Federation wdll wait on 
you to-nioriow at vour office, Mr W'est,” Archbishop Malone 
said. “1 thought I should see you first. They want one of 
your racecourses for the monster meeting. W’c ha\e been 
refused use of the Exhibition giounds ” ^ 

“You know my feelings. Your Grace," John West an- 
swered. “If the meeting is designed to create di.sseiision and 
•interfere with the wai effort I will not be a party to it.” 

Archbishop Malone hesitated. 

“Yon have always declared your sympathy for the Irish 
people. Mr. West." 

“Of course, I have. My mother was a fine old Irish 
woman." 
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Jolin West turned and looked at the photograph of his 
mother. He had often heard her speak bitterly against Eng- 
land because of its interference in Ireland. He had no dout)t 
that she would have reacted to the present situation like most 
Irish Catholics in Australia, but his fear of what would happen 
to his great wealth if the war were lost was always in his 
mind. 

“Your mother must have been a grand old woman, Mr. 
West.” 

“No finer woman ever lived. A descendant of the Irish 
KiiKj lirian Born.” 

Jolin West had heaid his mother say that once when he 
wac5 a hov. He had never leally believed it, but now it 
seemed tine and an impoitant aigument. “There is no one 
more symjiathetic to 1 1 eland than I am. But theie is a war 
on. Ihe war situation has impiovecl. \hctpry is within our 
i^iasp. We cannot alToid any fuither dissension. 1 have 
hundreds of letteis fiom soldieis at the front. Men who joined 
the sportsman's thousand. Listen to this one.” 

John West lead extracts fioni a letter which he took 
from his wallet. 

The writer said that the Australian w’as the best soldier 
on earth, that only more Australian divisions could save the 
situation, that reinforcements wTie urgently needed. 

“That's what the boys at the front are saying. I have 
hundieds of such letters. And vet you want me to give the 
racecoui^e for a meeting that will create dissension at a time 
like this?” 

“It will not create dissension. It is a meeting of sympathy 
for 1 1 eland.” 

“S}mpathy for Ireland is holding up our victory. Look 
what’s going on. Strikes, brawls at meetings. The I.W.W^ 
are dangeioiis agitators; vet you allowed them to speak on 
the same plat from as Catholic Federation speakers during 
the last referendum caniiiaign. I think this is really a meeting 
against conscription. You know' iny feelings; if we can't gel; 
enough volunteers then we must have conscription.” ^ 

Malone had a h<M of excellent arguments against con- 
scription, but he lefrained from putting any forward. He 
merely said: “Conscription is unnecessaiy. Put this meeting 
has nothing to do with the second lefeiendum.’* 
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“1 believe tliat it has, Yfiiir Giacc. I am convinced that 
the referendum next month will be defeated, as the last one 
was. You arc assistini^ the i w.w. and the i?ocialists to bring 
about here w^hat is happening in Russia. 1 tell you, Your 
Grace, it's got to stop.” 

“It w'on't hapf)cn here. W’c will nc\er withdraw from 
the war. We will do our shaie. but we can do it without 
conscription.” 

Daniel Malone had to le^i'^t an angiy outbuist. So strong 
was his lo\e foi Iieland, that an\ thing against Jbitish ImjKTial- 
isin suited him. Russia's defeats and the re\f>lt of the Russian 
workers w'ould emh.urass haigland. He was. tempoiaiily, a 
suiiportcr of the Uolslieviks, but he Wci'-n't telling j<jhn \\ cst 
so. He wanted use of the lacecouise now', and later he wr>uld 
need John We^t’s heljj in the Labor Party Aichbishop Conn 
was dead. Daniel Malone was now Aichljisliop of ^lelbouriie, 
and he had vast plans. 

While he sat considering what next to say, John West was 
thinking: this is very dilficult. Sugar sa\s the Catholic Fede- 
lation is sending its members into tlie Labor Pait\ by the 
dozen — when the war is o\er T’ll need their suppoit. 

“Lll tell you what I'll do. Your (dace. I’ll let >011 have 
the course free, providing >011 gi\e me an undertaking that 
tlieic will be no dissension created, and piuxiding I see the 
resolutions that aie to be put to the meeting. Tell tlie deputa- 
tion to biing copies of the iCMdutioiis with them to-moirow.” 

“Thank }uu. Mi. West.” 

“I am only doing this because I dcailv lo\c the race from 
which my mother came.” 

Julm WT*st accompanied him tlic door. He watched 
the Archhishoj/s fiock-coated, t(jp-hatlcd figure disappear from 
the grounds. The sombre quiet of the warm afternoon gave 
John W^est a feeling of pleasant content. Some day, Your 
Cirace, he was thinking you and }our Tollowers will give me 
that extra power I need to run thi.s country through the Labor 
Party. 


★ 

'riiougb i\l\rtk* Lx ails was bca\\ with child, woiiu*<l over 
what Hill was up to, and 11111 down 111 health, ^lie began 
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preparing Iier Cliri^tmas pudding as usual on the first Sunday 
afteinoon in December. She worked by force of habit. She 
completed the mixture, including the usual trinkets: a little 
metal money-bag, a couple of miniature horse-shoes, a little 
metal doll, and a kookaburra. 

The Evans lived in a little weatherboard house in Car- 
ringbush less than a mile from John West's mansion. The 
kitchen was neat and tidy, though the wall-paper around the 
fireplace was smoke-stained. M>it!e was a little, frail woman 
and*in pregnancy her body had assumed an incongiuous shape. 
Her face still held a faded beauty. Her hair stiaggled over 
her c>cs as she worked. She accepted housework and the 
bearing of childien as the basis of her existence. Her five 
years mariied to Bill were happy ones except wdien, as now, 
he went philandering There was nothing siner, she kept 
telling herself, than that theie was another woman in his life. 
Bad enough at any tune, but now with the baby coming . . . 
what a fool he was. Lovable Bill, who couldn’t resi'^t a pretty 
face . . . but at a time like this. 

What sort of a woman was this, who would flirt with her 
husband when she was bearing his second child A jealous 
liatred of the unknown person who had led her husband astray 
had giown in her with the baby. She sensed that people had 
been talking She did not blame Bill: she adoied him and 
knew he would not liaiin her, oi tlie boy, oi the new baby 
that was moving in her now. Rill, wdio loved her in his own 
tashion, would not go to another woman at a time like this, 
unless that woman had lun alter him. She had never openly 
accused Bill, instead she complained obliquely. That he was 
suffering mental torment she knew: her very patience would 
add to his torment. She had always been aware that to .hold 
a man like Bill, she needed to look aftei herself, to stem the 
tide of lime and toil which w'as w'ashmg away her beauty and 
her sexual a[)petites. But liow coiflcl a woman lemain sexually 
altiacti\e wlien hei billy bulgeil with new life. Bet the hussy 
lie's with now lias nevei boinc a child, oi felt this longing 
for the tenderness of the fn.iii who had placed it tlicie- bet 
she hadn't' Constantly the unknown woman hannled her; 
even in the lestless sleep which she entu'ed in the earlv hours 
by experimenting until bhe touiid u cointoj table position, she 
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would Jieani of her in Billb arms. She visualised a young, 
pretty woman. 

].ately, ^Ixrtle's ncT\ous system seemed to have collapsed 
under tlie strain: slie could nut relax, she would scream at the 
ho\, l)ill, junior, and heat him for trivial transgressions. She 
managed to retain her sanity and some small measure of calm, 
hut if ever she discuveied tlie identity of ‘that woman’ she 
would teai her eves out — she would kill her with her own hands. 

Mvrtle wrajiped the mixtuie in a pudding cloth and tied 
it up. I must get vuimg Hilly home from across the street, 
lie will he as dirty and grimy as a chimney sweep, no doubt. 
As she walked with a waddling gait towards the door, a 
shadow fell across it and a plump, coarse woman entered 
breathlessly. 

“Mis. hAans,” the woman said, between asthmatic gasps: 
“1 don’t quite know how to tell you . . . it’s something ...” 

M^itle could see that the woman carried grave tidings. 
Fiist she thought ot the child . . . “Aly Uod, what’s wrong? 
Who.,.;- What IS it.''” 

The woman hesitated, still breathing heavily. “It's Bill, 
your husband . . . Mr. iLvans. 1 ... 1 don’t quite .know how 
to tell you . . . It’s ...” 

M>rtle felt her whole body shudder— Hill-— killed or some- 
thing, my Ciod ! borgellmg her condition, she rushed to the 
woman. “Speak, for Gucl’s sake! What has happened to 
him.f^” 

Myrtle’s fingers sunk into fleshy arms. 

“Calm yourself, Mrs. livans; nothing has happened to him. 
But 1 saw him . Its very difhcult ... I know it’s none 
of my business, yet I feel it’s my duty.” The woman seemed 
confused, but suddenly she blurted out: “1 saw your husband 
with another woman, up in the hills, to-day.” 

Myrtle found maniacal strength and shook the woman, 
screaming: “What woman? Did you know her? Wdio is she?” 

I'he woman flinched before Myrtle’s hysteria. “Don’t take 
on so, dearie,” she stammeied. “Remember )our condition.” 

Myrtle shook her again. “Who is she? You know\ Tell 
mel” 
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‘It . . . God what have I done*' It wa's Mis lohn 
West, the milhonaiu s wile People have been i>a}ing tliey 
WC1C . . 1 saw them to da> 

Millie u leased hei. Mrs John West A luh woman 
She hid childien, too Oh tlie bitch* I he bitch* Sin iiad 
to find a woid vicious enoUvili to match liei mo(i<l She It It 
a calmness come over her as though it weic a quiet be lore a 
teiiible stoim She found hiiselt asking the woman questions 
in a quret voice ‘ Wheie did vou sec tin in'* How long igo ^ ’ 
She felt no humiliation, no huil anv moic lust a volcano of 
hailed .ibout to erupt upon the head ol that woman — Mis 
John West the hitch * 

‘Would }oi get voting IhlK liom acioss the stictt and 
mind him till I get back'' she askc<l ll c woman 
“Yes, of rouise, but wluic are you going 
“1 m going to see — iMis |ohn West **' 

She lett the house without changing her dothes or tid)ing 
hciselt She halt lan, half stumbkd towards the tiam 1 he 
louinev was a nightniaie — only one thought the hitch, I 
hate hei — Til kill the bitch Oblivious of hei sin louinhngs, 
she changed tiams and alighted at the terminus She walked, 
huirviiig, stumbling sobbing up the hill tovviids the gieat 
white inansion which stood with the scaliolding of the new 
wing in the laic a lie moon sun. 

Inin We'-t sit at home leading a spoitmg papei "Ihc 
prcvMii^ dltcinooii he liad been to the laces which lie alwavs 
attcmhil 111 the sumniei when foothall was out of season, and 
in the evening had gone as usual to view the boxing fiom 
his ringside scat He d heard Nellie come in the front door 
and go upsiaiis She’d been for a trip to the hills — a riding 
tri|) ( oiildn t undcistand people who went on picnics— a 
vv i tf ol i 0(1 time And iidnig lioi'-cs for plcasiiic th.it w is 
son f till |u(|iU did loi a living 

lit i) ll Fc i 1 the* news whnh mlnc^ted him most md 
was idU I ( Ml mg lilt pipe I, seeking tiiitiui items tc> pass the 
tinii lb Ik lid the hont clooi bell img and the maid w tile 
iij* t’ I I iM Mien i 111 »h pit«lid, female voice betraying con- 
^it ( iM tijioLioii asl cd lot Mis West He heaid the mai«i 
walk lu the stalls and ictuiii 
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“Mrs. West is changing for dinner and will be down in a 
few minutes.” 

Soon, John West heaid Nellie come down. Then he heard 
the hysterical woman’s voice say: “Are you Mrs. West?" 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I’m Mrs. Bill Evans. Take that!" 

John West heard a resounding smack as though the woman 
had slapped Nellie’s face Nellie screamed. The door slammed 
shut and he could hear the woman’s voice screaming, but 
couldn’t make out what she was sa>ing. He rushed to the 
window and to his amazement saw the woman chasing Nellie 
across the lawn towards the back of the house. He hastily 
raised the window, climbed through, and ran to intervene. 

As he crossed the verandah he heard the woman’s voice 
yelling: “You bitch! Oh, you bitch!” He saw her pick up 
half a brick that w'as lying near a pile and throw it at 
Nellie’s running, screaming figure. The brick fell short. The 
woman picked up another one and threw it with better aim and 
it struck Nellie on the leg. 

John West stood on the verandah immobilised by his utter 
astonishment. Nellie stopped and rubbed her leg, sobbing; but 
soon began running again as the woman, who w'as obviously 
bcsitle herself with rage and hysteria, picked up another missile 
and with superhuman effort sent it bouncing after the object 
oJ her insme temper. He could not comprehend the scene. 
The woman was mad! 

He ran towardv them. As he made to seize her, Mrs. 
I’ill h.xans flung anothei sltme and it siiuik Nellie on the arm. 
He iKJticcd the woman’s hiilgmg .'-tonuich. Ciood Clod, she’s 
in the family way, too I What on earth is wrong with her? 
Myille Evans dodged, still sci earning, and stooped to grab 
anothei brick. He gras|HMl her and pinned her arms. She 
stiiigglcd violently; he had difficult in. holding her. He noticed 
tl)at Nellie continued running and disappeared aiouiid the bick 
of the house. 

“Calm yourself, woman! What on earth do you think you’re 
doing?" 

Mrs. Evans ceased struggling. “Are you Mr. John West?” - 

“Yes. ,Cahn } ourself. Why did you attack my wife like 
that?” 
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'*Becaube .she stole my husband from me.” She began to 
cry and he felt her body shuddering with uncontrollable sob- 
bing. Ihc tiuth dawned on him, but he could not accept it. 
His thoughts would not sort themsehes out. 

“You must be mistaken/' he said. ^ 

“I am not mistaken. My next door neighbour saw them 
to-day, up in tl'je hills! Your wife is a wicked woman. A 
wicked woman. She has taken my Bill away, just when I 
need fiiin most. What kind of a woman is slie, taking my 
Bill at a time like this.^" 

John West was embariassed; he felt his blood racing, but 
still confusion gtipped his mind Suiely the woman was mad. 
11c must get ty the bottom of this. She was sobbing again. 

“Calm vouiself," he said. “Conic inside and tell me all 
about It.** ilc led her towaids the fiont door. “What is your 
name?” 

“Mrs. Evans — Mvrtle Evans. My husband works here, 
lie’s a bricklayer.” She wept bitteily. 

That was right, there w^as an Evans working for the 
conti actor as a foreman bricklayer. He found himself believ- 
ing the woman, but his reactions were slow to crystallise. He 
led her to the fiont door and rang the bell. 

W’hen the maid answ^cred the door he said: “Tell Mrs. 
W^est 1 wish to see her in the reception room. Then you may 
go. Take the rest of the day off.” 

He assisted Myrtle Evans to a chair in the reception room. 
She sat playing with her handkerchief: chewing its corners, 
wiping her e}es and blowing her nose. Falteringly, she told 
him the story. 

John West sat rigidly in a tremendous effort to remain 
calm, which called on all his powers of self-discipline. The 
woman had no proof. He would give Nellie a chance, to 
refute this strange tale, then he would make her pay. Punish 
her for the faithless, ungrateful woman that she was. 

Having unburdened herself, Mrs. Evans sat like a person 
in a trance, and when Nellie entered the room she did not 
even raise her eyes. One look at Nellie removed any doubts 
John West had of the truth of Mis. Evans* accusations, 
islie slunk into the loom, lici liair ruHled. liei e)es led, like a 
rebellious child who had been beaten lui a sliamclul mis* 
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denK.iiKjur. She giippeJ the table and leaned heavily on it, as 
tlioujjh ()n the point of i)h>sical collap‘*'c. 

“Nellie." John West said. "No d()nl)t \ou Know that this 
is Mrs KVans. She has made \eiy seiinns arciisaiioiis against 
you. in 1 airness, 1 wish to gi\c \ou an opportunity to deny 
them." 

Nellie did not si)eak, slie dnl not e\en l(»ok up, slic just 
stood grip^iing . the tabic so tightly lh.it hei knuckles showed 
white. Hei hair had tonic loose horn the him and hung o\er 
one side of hei face. To John West, she siiddeniv looked like 
a besotted, disease-i idden hailol. lie t(‘ok a ^tep tovaids her, 
to slat) face, to heat hei, to knock hei do\Mi, to kill her! 
lie stood looking at her, his f^ci apait, I'ls hands clem lied ; 
then with admiiahlc ic.stiainl he iela\ed his hod\ and tinned 
to Mrs. h'vans. 

“There is nothing more to be said here," he said. “1 will 
drive you home, Mrs. Mvans." 

Nellie did not move as thc> walked out. 

Throughout the journev to her home Mxitle Evans sat in 
silence wdth hci hands in hei laj). Mie felt e.\hauslcd and 
ashamed, and hei thoughts turned to Ihll. It was not his 
fault, she kept repeating to her.self; it was not his fault. I 
must win him hack. I will foigive him. .She stole a look at 
John West. His hands gripped the wheel tightly, he was \ery 
pale, but seemed conii>o.sed and tight lipped She \aguely knew* 
that John West was a nnsterious aiul d.ingeroiis man. She 
may have placed Ihirs life in danger. 

John WV^t was an ine\pcit, slow dii\er. lie ditln't like 
motor cars. He would get rid of the eai now, and get rid of 
tlie servants, too. Nellie mu'^t he inniisheil. punished: that 
w'as the thought that kept insisting. Nellie mn.st he punished. 
This was how she rei^aid him for all he had dune for her. 
He had married a sinful adulteress. The mother of his children 
running around with a hncklaver. This was a shocking affront 
to his sense of power. It was worse than if someone had 
crossed him in business, or refused to he hrihed, or if one who 
had long done his bidding had suddenly defied him. 

A power can only he maintained if tr,'mst?resMirs against it 
are iiunished. John West had ne\er foigi\cn a disscr\icc 
and he w*ould not forgixe this one. It diil not occur to him 
that he himself might have cuntrihuU'd in any wa} to Nellie's 
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iH'liaviour. Nellie was part of the world of power he had 
created; vslie was his, hought and i^aid for. Slie would remain 
his. .She would be punished, lie v\ould novel let her go to 
iLvans; slie would remain with him and learn the foil) of her 
ways. i\iid be punisheil, jiunished ! 

*‘She will be punished, Mrs. h'vans,’* he said '‘Don't 
woiiy, she wall be punished It is against my icligion lo 
di\orce her, but slie will be punished.’' 

“Ibit, v\hat about Ibll.^ What about my husband? You 
won 't^ punish him, }ou w'on’t, won't kill him oi anytliing 

“No. lie deseives to be [Minished, t<Mi But 1 will do 
nothin' to him e.\cept sack him, of coinse He cannot remain 
woiking for my coniractoi now, needless to say." 

Aftei their departure. Nellie, ascended the stairs slowly. 
She had been overpoweied by a mental and physical numlnie^-s, 
but now a dread of hei husband’s return was thawing her 
spirit. Slie had escaped into a dieani wot Id, she had made 
absuid plans to run away with Bill I'Nans, plans which she 
would have repudiated if she had been capalile of rational 
thought these last few months. Previously she had been al>le 
to make the best of her life with |ohn West: that was no 
longer [lossible, she thought. What would he do? He had so 
far restrained his fierce rage, but on Ins return.'' 

Nile must meet his lage with defiance She must justify 
her.self by dinging back at him venom for venom, halied lor 
hatred, hint fen hurt. Like Myrtle Evans she found her 
t’ oughts turning to Ibll ; she must protect him from her hus- 
band and his hiied tliugs. As she reached the top ot the stairs, 
she decided that she must send Bill away, and join him later. 
The affair had gone too far to contemplate any other course, 
yet she knew that John West would stop at nothing to prevent 
her leaving. 

God, what can I do? No matter what happens, I must 
always hale him now, and hating him, defy him. Her defiance 
was born of the terrible fear of reprisals her husband may 
tal'P, and of hei ovmi shame which she would not recognise 
1 he dcliance, fear and shame boiled within hei like an inex- 
haustible loiinlaiii, until ‘-he loiiltl nut contain it. She lushed 
tlnough the diessing iQom tn tlu open an l)e(lionni and lUiiig 
herself on the bed. 'Die roimtaiii bubbled ovei, an<l hei hodv 
shuddered in a coiivuLnc sublang winch she could not eoiiiud 
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before Jolin West ualked into the loom. 

She did not look up Hoi solibmp: ^ub^idcd into a spas- 
modic hiccoughing. John W c^t btoo<l panting, hib fibts clenched, 
liis face contoited. 

“(let up off tliat bed, \on shall never .sleep in it again.’* 

She did not nio\c so he leapt tow aids hei and dragged her 
Molcnll\ to her feet. “< ict oil* that bed, I Mid. What have 
}ou to say for \oinself? You, vou slut! ’ 

Slic taced him, hei hair falling ovei her t(*ar-reddcncd 
c\es, hci head held high and her bod\ eieit in an exaggerated 
blance of dellaiKe, but she did not speak. 

John West shook his fists in fujiit of his dust and almost 
leapt with lage as he bhouted : “What have \oii to sa} ? You 
have betiaxed me, vou have betraxed \oui cJiiIdieii, and }OU 
have betia>ed vour religion What h«ave you to sav, }ou . , • 
vou . . He graspcil hci b) the bhouldeis and shook her. 
“Speak I Say something*” 

lie was seeking soiiu* woid from her* that would justify 
his sti iking hei, but she lemaincd silent. 

“You think I will tell vou to get out, •■o vou can go to, 
to vonr bloody biickdavei. Well, vou'ic mistaken. You will 
slay here in this house with vour childien. You want to 
deseit vijur tlnldrcn, but I won't let \uu. You will stay here, 
llcic, do vou undei stand" I vans will be sacked in the morn- 
ing. \nd he'd bellei make Inmselt scarce. \ou sliould go 
down on vuin knees and ask ( lud to hngue vou. Have vou 
loigottcn vour uhgion.-' What will }ou say in the 
confessional ?” 

Wolds poured fujin Ins mouth like molten lava. “I supporc 
you have been meeting him for months, and sleeping with him 
like a harlot. 1 picked }ou up out of the gutter and gave 
you everything, and this is how you repay. Well, you will 
pay. You wdll see. You will be punished!” 

Suddenly he grasped her again. “Speak!** he screamed. 
“Speak, I say. Say something!’* He ))ushed her rigid body 
from him, and stepiied back a pace, then lii^ open hand slashed 
her lace. An invohintaiv whimper escaiicd hei lips and tears 
llowed, but she stocid her giound. 

“Pei haps that will make vou talk*’* 

“(jo on vou beast, hit me! Punch me! Kill me! You 
had >oui acUess once, but that was dilleient. Lver^lhing is 
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in the past now. You cannot stop me from liating you You 
cannot make me stay with you.” 

“You will never leave this* house. You will stay and 
carry out your responsibilities, if I have to lock you up. I 
will sack all the servants. I will sell the car. You will stay 
indoors until you mend your ways. You will stay. I will 
teach you. I’ll . . . 1*11 tear up all >nur clothes, see if I won’t.” 

He rushed like a maniac into the dressing room adjoining, 
opened the door of the high wanliobe, and with a strength 
born uf ficn/y, began taking out dresses, ccrats and under- 
clothing, lipping them to pieces and Hinging them around the 
room, lie lipped and toie, miiinbling to himself aiul cursing, 
until the floor was strewn with torn gainients 

Nellie came to the door ami stood, arms ftrlded, watching 
him with an attempt at scoin. He became awaie of her 
presence, and her apparent indifterence diverteil his attention 
to her again. Pei haps if she had sta>ed in the open air 
bedroom his fienzy might have siihsided after he had torn the 
clothes, but her reappearance served to increase it. He rushed 
at her. 

Seeing a terrible threat of violence in hi? eyes, she thought 
of the gun in his pocket. He will kill me, she thought She 
began to retieat from him, then rciiicnibered the other revolver 
in the ilicssing table drawer wheie it was kept each day 
piepaiatory to being put under his pillow at night. She 
must get it ! 

They advanced towards each other, meeting on the 
threshold. She tried to move past him. He struck her a 
powerful blow on the face with his clenched fist. She reeled 
back and he followed endeavouring to grasp hold of her. 
He stumbled across her with violent impetus, and she hurtled 
across the room. The base of her spine struck the bed-stead 
and she collapsed on the floor, writhing in pain. 

lie stopped dead in his tracks breathing in convulsive gasps, 
and stood watching her. With a tremendous effort she raised 
herself on one elbow. 

“You might as well kill me,” she said, her voice bluired 
wu'th pain. “You might as well kill me, because I am with 
child. And it is his child. His, do you hear?** She slumped 
back and lay moaning. 

John West stood rigidly, his fists clenched at his sides, his 
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«liawn tight, his eyes wide. Presently, his whole body 
sliiinijcd. He moved unsteadily to the bed, like a man walking 
ill Ins sleep. 

Ignoring her, he sat down, buried his head in his hands, 
and for the first, time in forty years he wept. 

And so Nellie West became a prisoner in the white mansion 
beyond Carringbush. From that very day she vacated the 
open-air bedchamber to sleep in a simre room next to the 
dressing-room. The door between was kept locked and a 
huge waidrohc stood against each side of it. Theie she 
languislied, driven almost inssane by turmoil of confused, bitter 
thoughts, and suffering great pain from her bruised fepine. 
She rarely left the room, and only went out of doors to attend 
Mass each Sunday morning J<ibn West didn't speak to her. 
He dismissed the servants and sold the car. 

Nellie's mother had been summoned on the night of Mrs. 
Evans’ visit, and had remained since to supeivise the house- 
hold. John West told Nellie’s mother what had happevied, 
and explained simply that Nellie was to lie punished : she was 
to be trciited thus until she had expiated her sms before God 
and John West. 

Mrs, Moiaii avrji<led a crisis. She would stay and run 
the house with the a.ssiNiaiue of a woman to do the cleaning. 
She had a hrtle money. She closed her .vln»p and moved into 
this strange, sinister household, determined somehow to solve 
the frightening prohleni which now dv\el! tliere. The children, 
the eldest now .seventeen years, u^eie hewihleied and afraid. 

John West himself, envelopctl m self pity, humiliation and 
calculated revenge, he'.anie moie tacitmn and ruthless than 
ever hefoie. He feared standal, Imt few knew of Nellie's 
adventure, and none who had the courage to mention it to 
him. So strong and sell possessed was he that he went about 
his affairs with his usual efficiency. That he was a little more 
quiet and reserved was all his associates noticed, hut his soul 
was now as hard as teinpeied sleek 

In her hedioom prison, Nellie thought often of Bill Evans, 
and managed to get a little innnev to him thiough her mother, 
in enable him to leave the Stale He went away, taking his 
wilr anti child, without even felling her wlieie he had gone, 
(iiifl .111(1 SOI low ovei pow'ereil hei When her desperate hopes 
that Hill imghl >el contact hei had died, she wtnL to the confes- 
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sional and there purged her sins. This brought some relief, 
but the future could hold no joy for her. Only thoughts of 
her children, and the baby that was growing in her — Bill's 
baby — nourished her will to live. 

No matter what misfortune may befall the greatest or the 
least of humans, life goes on. The war-ravaged world continued 
it course. In Australia, the second conscri])tion referendum 
had been defeated: war weariness had grown; so, too, had the 
No vote. .The Allied forces at last went o\er to a decisive 
offensive, and ])y October, 1918, rumours wcie current that 
peace was near at hand. 

Cfn the 11th of No\ ember, 1918, John VW-^t was seated 
in his office engrossed in earnest conversation with a well- 
dressed big man named 'rinirgood. 

John West had sta\ed in the cit} for his evening meal, to 
see Thurgood, who was on a living viMl from Brisbane. 

“I^cd Ted” 'riiurgood, so called, it was said, more because 
of the colour of his hair than that of his politics, was Treasurer 
in the State Labor (Government of Ouecnsland. His face was 
swartliy, his lips extraonlinarilv thick and sensual. 

Presently, Thurgood threw back bis head, waved the grey 
hat which he had been nursing, and laughed uproariously. 
“Haw ! ITaw I Haw I” His laughter — loud and raucous — was 
occasioned Iw a remark b\ Jolin W’est that he was anxious for 
Real, the present Premier of Oueenslaiul, to enter Federal 
polities and for Tlnngood to replace him as I Vernier. 

“But sii]>posing Real, and I have other ideas Yim’rc very 
sure of tilings.” 

‘T never make a move unless I am sure — siiic of every- 
thing. Pioth \ ourself and Real will be only too pleased, in my 
opinion.” 

The cold intensity of John West’s voice startled Thurgood. 
“Suits me, all right; and I know that 'T.J.’ has ambitions to 
be Prime Minister. Just struck me as funny that you, wdio 
are not even a member of the party, should decide.” , 

The Queensland Labor Party had been in office since early 
in the war. It had been the first Cioverninent over which 
John West could exercise complete control wheie his own 
interests were at stake. But his patriotic stand dm ini: the war 
had rather impeded his influence: Premier Real ,md manv 
other Queensland Labor men ha<l been i.ilad anti-eoiiNi rip- 
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tiuiiists N<.\v, v\ith the wai ohviouslv near its end, J(»hn West 
\\as mohili'sing for a gieat drive to exert his growing political 
< pow er. 

“I hear Archhi^-hop Mah'ne said the other day that Real 
was the one honest man in Austiahan politics — sees Real as 
the next Prime Minister, I hear/' Thurgood observed. 

John We^t was well aware of Malone’s plans for Real. 
They were his rpain reason foi seeking to promote the Queens- 
land Premier, but he wasn t telling Thurcood so. 

“Is that a fact? Well, that gives Real all the better 
chance.” 

“In the Party, Ashton is thought to be the likely man to 
lead, if theie are any changes.” 

“Ashton won t lead. He’s sincere, but he's too much of an 
extremist.” 

Thiirgood walked to the door. “I’ll wait for word from 
you that the Mulgara Company have failed to renew their 
lease at Chirraboo. then I’ll anange to jump the claim. It's 
a great idea. We’ll clean up,” he said, leferring to a matter 
they had discussed eailier. It concerned two Queensland 
>niines in which John West had inteiests. They were setting 
in motion a conspiracy which was to cause a nation-wide 
scandal oser a decade later. 

Before John West could reply, they both became aware 
of a great commotion m the stieet below: sounds of cheering 
and singing, 

“What's that.?” lohn West said, as he rushed from the room 
into the outer office, and so to the front window. 

Below in the street, the trams and other traffic had stopped, 
and crowds milled around shouting, cheering and singing 
hysterically. Men and women embraced and kissed in the 
street, though many of tiie couples w^ere complete strangers 
to one another. The whole town seemed to have gone mad 
with joy. The song wafted up to the wdndow. 

Keep the home fires burning 
Though your hearts are yearning, 

Though the boys are far away 
They think of home. 

Other voices weie singing ‘Tipperary’ and ‘The Pose of 
No-Man's-Land.' The shouting, screaming and whistling knew 
no bounds. 
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“The war is over 1” 

“The Armistice has been sifjned !” 

Comprehending, John grabbed his liat and ruslied 

from the building, to alKindon himself to the hysteria of the 
people. Leaving Thurgood to catcli his train, John West joined 
the shouting, singing throng; he walked around the city in 
the falling dusk, talking excitedly, giving money to soldiets he 
met, calling them heroes That night he sat down and an-'wered 
.several letters from members of tlie .Sportsman’s Thous'ind, 
which had been King in Ids oKice diawer for months, lie 
wrote 'with intiii-e feeling and told each man that if ever lie 
was in want to tall on him. John Wtst would nevei see him 
go shoit. 

So ‘the war to end war* had itself ended. The millionai’‘es 
and politicians stood among the millions ot giaves and cot[ises, 
prepared to wrangle over the spoils. Thousands of white crosses 
stood near the sea at An/.ac Cove and among the swaying poppies 
in Flanders' fields, as mute evidence that a joung nation had 
been bled white of the cream of its manhood. 

John ^^'est was carried along with the tide of exultation 
and relief which swept over the world. For a little while, 
he forgot that his wife had recently given birth to a child of 
which he was not the father. He forgot, too, for a brief few 
days, the great plan which had been inteinipted by the war 
but which must now continue. 



CHAPTER 8 


“7 lit r*//'«i4 3 w iievtf fiariirular what the motives and 
mrtliodi oj ih allies McCabe. 

EAL will get a safe Federal 
seal even if 1 have to buy him 
ouc,” John West said to Arch- 
bishop Malone. 

They were walking on the 
hill above the bank of the Yarra 
near John West's mansion, dis- 
cussing the coming federal elec- 
tions. 

Learning of the Archbishop's 
habitual .^unda\ ai’teinoon walk, 
John West ot^en went for a 
stroll himself and met Malone 
‘accidentally/ 

Daniel Malone turned a quiz- 
zical ga/'e down on his companion. 

‘‘lUiy him a seat ?’* 

liu\ him a seal! Members in safe I.alxir electorates 
are not likcK to siand aMde, not even for T. J. Real. An 
ade(|uale rmancial inducemem ma> have to be oftVred/* 

“Sure, Mr. West, and ye*ll have me believin' Fm in 
Tammany Hall itself,” 

They strolled slowly along the brow of the hill following 
the course of the vviiKling river. The leaves on (he trees 
skirting the banks were changing colour, the weakest beginning 
to fall lie fore the onslaught of the autumn of 1^1^. 

'I hey talked mainly of politics; their old diliVrences over 
conscription were not referred to. They turned towards home 
each well pleased with himself. 

\\ ilh this strange, dynamic little man as an ally, Malone 
thought, the Cluircli will soon have as much power in Aus- 
tralian politics as she holds in many other lands. He felt 
himself warming to John West. 

^ As they parted, the Archbishop said softly: *‘God bless 
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you, Mr. West. You have shown yourself to he a brave and 
just man in your recent sorrows.” 

John West started, and gazed searchingly at the departing 
figure, then shrugged his shoulders and walked slowly acioss 
the wide road and lawn to the gate of his home, on which the 
new wing had been completed. 

Malone’s surpiise leteiencc to Nellie's affair sw’ept aw^ay 
John West’s elation, plan to win Catholic suppoit in the 
Labor Part> was forgotten 

As he entered the house, the sound of a young baby crying 
came from somewheie upstairs He went to the music looin 
in the new wing where it wab now his habit on SundaNS to sit 
and read. lie threw his hat fin the floor and slumped into the 
chair. He sat looking out the window, his lips tight, his e\es 
narrowed, the pi e\ ions night’s paper neglected beside him. 
C'ould he e\ei sufhtientU piini''h Nellie to stifle the rage and 
humiliation within hinr" 

Could he e\er foiget that tt ruble niglit wlien the alien 
baby was biought into the world" He liad paced the die-^sing 
room while next dooi Mis Mnian assisted Nellie in her biith 
agony. He had not iitteied one woid to Nellie since, not e\en 
for the benefit of the childicn. A smistei air of suspense and 
hatred now brooded o\ er the household. 

John \\ est suspected that the oldei children knew' something 
or what had happened — how much he could not guess and 
dared not assume. They weie subdued and bewildered. The 
strained atmosphere would have been intolerable but for the 
presence of Nellie’s mother : she seemed somehow to neutralise 
the worst effects of it. The children relied on her a good 
deal. With a carefully chosen w’ord here and there she even 
managed to establish some indirect contact between John West 
and Nellie. 

John West sensed that Mrs. Moran had a long-range plan 
to mend her daughter’s broken life. She must not succeed, he 
determined. 

★ 

A man W'alked clown the main street of the little mining 
town of Chirraboo, in Xoith-West Queensland. It was a 
typical ‘dry season’ day — hot and clear. 

^ The man was shoit^ stockily built and of sandy complexion* 
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He woie dungaree troupers and a short slre\ed singlet, his 
anus showing freckled and pink * Ins skin had not become 
l)ron7cd, though here the sun was hot nearly all the year. 

He walked briskly. His erraii<] was obviously an important 
one, for in Chirraboo people walked slowly as a rule, and talked 
And thought slowly, too He skilled the raised wooden veran- 
dah of a hotel Fie said ‘(iood dav' to an old man w'ho sat 
on the veiandali, but he received no itiswer for the old man 
was asleep. He ncarl> tiampled on a wretched-looking dog 
which giowled listlessl\ and moved a tew inthes out of his 
p.ilh. 'I’lie fine, hot dust kicked np b> Ins boots formed a cloud 
behind him. 

Ills name was Geoige Rand Tie was on his wav to set in 
motion the cnnspiracv l\c*d 'led 'I hnrgood and |olin West had 
begun in Melbourne a few months before. % 

The town looked dilapidated Pa])er and other refuse had 
blown under the tipiaised Innldings, aromul feiues, and again>t 
the walls of Fiuildings which came flush to the gtound. Many 
of the dwellings w^ere empty and the street was almost desertetl. 
The towm seemed to have used up all its energy and lain down 
%o rest. 

Chirraboo was the lichest of many ricli and promi.sing 
mineral fields in Queensland. Situated ju'^t below the neck of 
the Ciulf of Carpentaria in the Cairns Hinterland, its mineral 
deno.sits were bordered on the east and wc.si by two other rich 
fields. The Cairns Hinterland had been, in the seventies and 
afterwards, an ‘El Dorailo’ rivalling Mexico. Gougers ^vorking 
small copper and silver-lead mines had transported the 
phenomenally rich surface ores by bullock waggon to the coast, 
before the Cairns Railway was built. In 19(K), a company, con- 
sisting mainly of German investors, was formed, and erected a 
smelting plant at Chirraboo. Soon a home-made town spread- 
eagled itself beside the smelters; it attracted men, machines 
and buildings, wdlly-nilly, like a magnet. Nature endowed the 
earth with riches here, while to the north the land w*as ravished 
^'ith bushfires, and to the west with droughts. 

To Chirraboo. as it began its first hesitant growth early 
in the century, had come two young men carrying swags. 
One, named Garrardi, of Italian descent, plump and jolly, with 
curly hair and beard; the other, half -Roumanian, red of hair 
and beard, a man who talked well and laughed a lot, was named 
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Thurgood. They found employment in one of the mines, 
shaved their beards and l>egan working, gambling and drinking. 
Then two younger men came in, this time from the North. 
They, too, carried swags. One was George Rand and the other 
a huge hulk of a youth with a great curled moustache, named 
‘Big Biir MacCorkell. They teamed up, these four, and were 
soon personalities in the area. MacCorkell and Thurgood 
became leaders among the men, the other two, Rand and Gar- 
rardi, being iunior paitners. 

Thurgood became known as ‘Red Ted/ At this stage o£ his 
career the reference was to the colour of his politics as well as 
his hair: Thurgood was well read in Socialist liteiature, he was 
fond of talking politics and economics, and of the fight the 
miners needed to put up against the mine-owners for better 
w*ages and conditions. He told the w'orkers that they must 
show the fighting spirit which the shearers had shown in the 
strikes during the nineties. 

By 1908, Chirrahoo was a flourishing mining town, as 
flourishing towns go in the far north. It boasted four hotels and 
several ‘sly-grog' shops and tents, a general store, a bank, a 
brothel, seveial fine houses where the smelter and mine 
managers lived, many smaller houses, and, on the outskirts of 
the straggling town, tents and improvised “humpies.” 

The inhabitants of Chiiraboo were much the same as other 
people in the far north. Most of them drank too much and 
cursed in the same measure. They were rugged and demo- 
cratic; often talk among workmen w'ould turn to battles of 
the nineties and to the men v>ho had led them — Lane and 
others. Gougers still fossicked around the field like gamblers 
trying to ‘get out of it on the last race,' but most of the men in 
the town were already wage labourers employed by the mines 
and the smelters. 

Next to drinking, gambling w'as the favourite pastime. 
Two-up' was the most popular form. Every night a large ring 
of men formed on the outskirts of the town in the light of the 
kerosene lamps. All heads followed the flight of the pennies 
«p and down amid the smoke, the lurid curses, and the 
shouting. 

“Get set on the side !” 
quid he heads 'em !” 

•‘Ten bob he tails 'em!'' 
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“Come in, spinner!’* . 

Liig Ijill was Jioxei.’ He lield the money for which the 
spinner threw tlie pennies. Red 'led was ‘Kingie * He super- 
^ vised the game in the ring itself, seeing that the pennies were 
spun fairly, and calling the results. Garrardi and Rand assisted 
to run the school, and received a share in the considerable 
profits fiom the percentage charged by theii senior partners. 

In 1908, Red Ted Thurgood and I>ig Hill MacC'orkell, with 
the assi«-tance of fiarraidi and Rand, organised many w’orkers 
into a Trade Union called the Amalgamated Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, of which Hig Rill became Secretary and Red Ted 
Piesident and Oiganiser. Ihe^e positions w'ere at fir^t honorary 
and spaie time. 

Realising that the Cbirraboo aiea was ripe to send a Labor 
representati\e to the Queensland ^tate Parliament, they organ- 
ised a branch of the Labor Party. As true sons of the North, 
tliey reasoned that ballots were a ‘city’ device. They decided 
to throw the pennies to see who w’ould become the Labor 
Candidate foi Cbinaboo. 

In the lantern light of the two-up ling they pitted skill 
against skill, luck against luck, for what appeared to be one 
^of the safest Labor seats in Australia. Their clients stood 
around the ring and gambled on the result. When coins spin 
you bet: even when they’re spinning for a seat in Parliament. 

Red Ted announced the conditions. Whoever threw the 
greatest number of heads consecutively would be the candidate. 

Rig Rill spun first. He was considered to be one of the 
best ‘headers' in Queensland. He threw the pennies high out 
of the lantern glow', and three times they came down heads. He 
spun a fourth time, all eyes looked upwards, then down again 
as the pennies reappeaied into the light and thudded on the 
canvas. 

“Flat tails!" 

But three heads would take beating, though it was said that 
Red Ted had once thrown eight and ‘passed the bat' without 
completing liis spin. 

Red Ted took the kip, fixed tke pennies to his satisfaction, 
Und said: “This is the new member for Chirraboo spinning, 
gents." Then he threw* back his head and haw, haw, hawed 
in a raucous laugh. 

He flung the coins rhythmically. “Heads,” said Georgt 
Rand, who acted as 'ringie.' 
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A?;iin he fliinss; them high. They clinked in the aii .111- 
ously — a fatal ‘^ii'ii for tails, some players believed — but 
Thurgood shouted : “Jingles for heads !” and so it proved. 

Red Ted tossed the coins again. 

“Two ones!” Rand said as the two pennies thudded down, 
one head and one tail showing. The excitement and betting 
were tremendous. Him good spun again, and once more the 
call was ‘heads.’ Anothei head and he was as good as in 
Parliament, he tliought. 

His hand was steady as the pennies again went skjw'aids. 

“Two ones,” Rand saiil. 

He spun tliroe more t»mes and the cool night seemed to 
warm with the excitement as three times the call was “Two 
ones!” 

Thurgood took the coins from Rand again, walked away 
from the ceniie oi the ring, and stood poised with his back 

turned. 

“He’s gone to w’ater,” Big Bill said huskily, stroking his 
moustache. “He’s changin’ his spin.” 

With a forward and backward sweep of his great torso, 
Thurgood flung the coins over his head and high above the 
lantein light. More tlian a hundred necks craned. At last 
the coins thudded down, 'i'hiirgood still stood with his back 
turned waiting for the call 

“He’s headed ’em!” Rand yelled, and cheering went up. 

“Haw! Haw! Haw!’’ roaied Red Ted as Big Bill shook his 
hand. “The drinks are on me. Up to the pub. and drink the 
health of yer new Member of l^arliament.” 

ihe crowd followed, and they drank and sang and talked 
until near daylight, then they reluctantly dragged themselves 
to the mines and smelters where toil sweated the liquor from 
their protesting bodies. 

^nd so Red Ted Thurgood became a Labor Member of the 
Queensland Parliament. Soon afterwards he married the 
Chirraboo school teacher — a young Catholic girl. They mar- 
ried in the Catholic Church in Brisbane, though Thurgood was 

Protestant whose grandfather was said to have been a 
Patriarch in the Orthodox Church in Roumania. They made 
their home in Chirraboo and Red Ted came there when 
Parliament was not in ses.sion to assi.st Mac('orkel) with 
Union aflfairs and to ensure strong Laboi organisation in bis 
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electorate. MacCorkell, Garrardi and Rand carried on tli€ 
two‘up school. 

Red Ted became paid organiser of the Union in his spare 
time, and Rig Hill was given a salary of £200 per year to 
place him outside the reach of the victimising mine-owners. 
Thin good visited the camps of the workers on the new railway^ 
organised them into the Union, then called them out on strike 
and won a large wage inn case for them. 

By 1911, the Amalgamated Workers’ Association had 
thousands of members, and was busy recruiting more. Thur- 
good incoriHjratcd the Sugar Workers' Union in the A.W.A., 
called the sugar workers out on strike, and again won by dint 
of skilful leadership. The young Union became a threat to 
the huge Australian Workers' Union, and great rivalry devel- 
oped. Thurgood and MacCorkell turned their attention to the 
comfortable game of politics, MacCorkell having also won a 
seat in 1910. They had done enough to ensure holding their 
seats indefinitely, so they confined their activities outside Par- 
liament to maintaining an election apparatus and a Labor 
newspaper. They allowed the A.W.A. to be incorporated in 
the A.VWU., and bequeathed the tw’o-up school to Garrardi 
and Rand. 

C'liirraboo continued to prosper until the outbreak of war, 
when the assets of the (Jernian company were frozen under 
the War Precautions Act. The smelters closed down, and soon 
the town was almost depopulated and remained so throughout 
the war. 

(larrardi and Rand stayed on the diggings fossicking for 
surface ore. They had a lean time of it. 

Now, as Rand opened the gate of a fine upraised house 
at the end of the street, he was vastly excited. A lei r he 
had just received from Red Ted Thurgood promised a revival 
of prosperity. 

'i'he man who answered Rand’s knock had a serious per- 
sonality. To-day he was sober, though he had not been yester- 
day or the day before. His name was Duncan. He was Mine 
Warden for the Chirraboo area. His duties were multitudinous 
and varied : he controlled mining, kept mining records, decided 
disputes, and granted leases ; he was Police Magistrate, Justice 
of the Peace and friend and adviser to the local people. His 
white suit was crumpled, his hair dishevelled and his eyes 
bloodshot. 
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Duncan took his duties seriously, often working all night 
to keep his records up to date and his reports on time. ()\er- 
work and a morose tempeiament had turned him to the bottle 
these recent years. Much to the concern of his wife, he would 
often become hopelessly drunk for days on end. These sprees 
kept him continually in debt, for his wages were barely 
sufficient to feed, clothe and educate his five children. 

‘T've just received a letter fioin Ted Thurgood,” Rand 
said when in the front room which served as DunLan's office. 
“The Melbourne company that ovmis the Lady Joan and Gilo- 
well mine^ is a week behind with its rental to the !Mines 
Department." 

“They’ll pay it," Duncan said di‘5interestedly. He had a 
hangover: his head was splitting, his tongue tasted bad, his 
mind would not focus clearly. 

“They’ll pay it,” he repeated. “Ever since the mines closed 
when the Government shut down the smelters, the Mulgara 
Company has paid regularly, even though they aren't w’orking 
the mines." 

“Thurgood said to see yer and arrange a forfeiture and 
for me then to stake the mines." 

“Are you serious? The company has a good record; some 
leniency is called for. I know they haven’t paid yet, but no 
doubt it is an oversight." 

“Thurgood said for me to give yer two hundred quid, just 
as a present." 

Duncan raised his head slowdy and gazed quizzically at 
Rand as if unable to believe his ears. He meant to say “I’ll put 
you in charge for attempted bribery of an official of the Mines 
Department," but he remembered a violent scene with his wife 
over the desperate state of the family’s finances, only an hour 
before, so he asked: “Where would you get two hundred 
pounds ?" 

“Red Ted said he would send it, meantime I borrowed it 
from me wife; she’s got coin, yer know." 

Duncan’s depressed physical state made it difficult for him^ 
to remember anything but his debts. He found himself saying: 
“legally a forfeiture is in order; but I don’t like it." 

' Rand took a roll of notes from his pocket. “I can give you 
the money now. Afl you have to do is arrange the forfeiture 
and grant my application for the mines. Thurgood’ll see to it 
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tiuil fver\tlnnc» is all ri^ht. He*s State Trea<?urer now. Ht 
and I and llitj Itill are going lo form a codipany. We’ll sec 
that you are looked after." 

l5iincan buiied his head in his arms and lay slumped over 
the desk. “Leave the money," he said in a low voice. 

As Rand departed with a cheerful: "Thanks, Dune', Til 
see you next week," Duncan lay there scarcely realising what 
he had done. This had to come, he thought; it is the beginnin'g 
of the end for me. 

He arose, took a few of the notes from the bundle, and 
placed the remainder in the drawer. ITe put on his hat, left 
the house, and walked slowly in the direction of his favorite 
hotel. 

Six weeks later, Dr. jenner arrive<l in Chirraboo. L ’»is 
porket he earned a telegram from the Minister for Mmes, 
instructing him to report on an application from George Rand, 
lessee x)f the Lady Joan and Gilowell Mines, for a Government 
subsidy of £10,000. 

The train trip had fatigued him. He was accustomed to 
travel on horseback in his wanderings around Queensland and 
tlie Northern Territory, probing the earth for minerals. The 
tiain was uncomfortable and the line of narrow gauge. He was 
glad wdien the slow, jolting journey ended. 

Dr. Jenner was a very tall man — over six feet three — and 
slightly stooped. He wore a grey suit, and its long coat and 
narrow-legged trousers accentuated his height. He was lean 
and gaunt looking; his stride was measured and purposeful. 
His features were pointed, and his penetrating blue eyes looked 
neither to the right nor left. His manner indicated diligence, 
resoluteness, and a deteiniination lo be dutiful and jubt in all 
things. 

Doctor Jenner was about forty years of age. His parents 
had brought him to North Queensland from Denmark when 
he was six. As their shack w^as twenty miles from the nearest 
school, he was aged ten before his education began. Later he 
forked his way through the Sydney University. After a 
brilliant scholastic career, he decided to concentrate on Geology. 
He joined the New South Wales Department of Agriculture 
as Soil Investigator. In 1912, he became Chief Geologist and 
Director of Mines in the Nortueni Territory. There he 
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received his first taste of the dishonesty which often accom- 
panies the mining business. After fighting unsuccessfully 
against grafters among officials and mine-lessees, he resigned 
and joined the Queensland Mines Department. 

Dr. Jenner had been in Chirraboo on several occasions. 
Tlie area interested him: he was convinced that it was one 
of the world's richest mineral fields. The deserted aspect of 
the town disturbed him: he had seen so many mining fields 
deteriorate into ghost towns, sometimes because the aiea had 
'cut out,’ sometimes because the speculators had made their 
fortune and left the remainder of the ore neglected in the earth. 

Doctor Jenner had heard the Labor Government was con- 
sidering taking over the Smelters; he had recommended that 
they do so. He had heard, too, that a syndicate had been 
granted the lease of the Lady Joan and Gilowell mines, after 
the Mulgara Company had failed to pay its rent. The decision 
incensed him, but when he complained he was told that the 
Minister and his officials were quite capable of administering 
the Department without his assistance. He had heard that the 
lessees had been granted a subsidy of £3000 to de-water the 
mines; he came to Chiiraboo determined to investigate how 
Kand had spent that money. 

He carried his baggage to one of the hotels and booked in 
for the night. After a bath he felt less dusty and grubby, ate 
a plain meal with gusto, then sat on the hotel verandah 
smoking his deloved pipe. The bar was still open, and sounds 
of talk and laughter wafted to him through the door. Through 
an open window of the parlor he could hear a card game in 
progress. He decided to take a walk m the fresh air. 

He felt lonely. Temperamentally, Dr. Jenner was a family 
man. Leaving his wife and six young children always affected 
him this way. His wife had always said that he was'ad)igamist 
as he was married to his work as wtII as her. Dr. Jenner was 
wedded to the soil. Probing the eaith and reading its secrets by 
studying the surface soils and rocks held a deep fascination 
for him. To assist man to WTest rich treasure irom the soil 
was his life’s work. This loneliness will be over in a few 
days, he thought. His thoughts tuined to the task he was to 
begin on the moirow. He considered the forfeiture and the 
granting of the lease to Kand to be a blatant piece of claim- 
jumping — an unsavouiy decision unw^orthy of Duncan. He 
had bttn puzzled when the Melbourne company made only % 
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mild complaints, and amazed when the Government granted 
^and a subsidy to de-water the mines. 

He approached Rand's application for a further subsidy 
with the deepest suspicion. He resented wasting time from 
research to investigate this application, nevertheless he would 
investigate it thoroughly. 

He turned slowly to his hotel room, lit the lamp and sat 
at the little dressing table to do some writing. He always 
carried pen* and writing paper with him, writing copious 
reports back to the department. A prolific writer, he was 
author of textbooks on soil and minerals, and regularly wrote 
articles on economics and politics for various radical and 
Socialist papers in Queensland. 

His pen Soon began to move quickly. Flies, moths and 
other inspects flew around the light and flopped on to the 
paper* but he ignored them. Presentl> he heard a voice outside 
the door saying : ‘^Here’s Di. Jenner's room,” and then someone 
knocked crisply. 

*'Comc in,” Dr. Jenner said without ceasing writing. His 
^oicc was resonant with a tendency to be guttural, but not 
harsh. 

The door opened and Jenner looked up to see a short 
man of sandy comple.xion dressed in open-necked shirt and 
light grey tiouscis. It w'as George Rand. 

“Ur. Jenner, I presume/' Kand said jocularly. 

Tenner put down his pen. “Yes. What can I be doing for 
you>'' 

The short man approached with hand extended. “Rand is 
me name, Doctor, lessee of the Lady Joan and Gilow^ell Mines.'* 
They shook hands as Jenner rose and towered over his 
visitor. “I understand you are here to report on my application 
for a subsidy of £10,000 from the Government.” 

“I am doing that, yes.” Jenner had trouble w’ith his syntax, 
and sometimes spoke quaintly. His speech was clipped and his 
poice rose and fell rhythmically. 

“Well, Doc,, I liope you’ll give me a good go/' said Rand, 
nonchalantly sitting on the single bed in the corner, ruffling 
the mosi|uito net which was slung abo\e it. 

“As an employee of the (iov eminent, reporting I will be 
in the interests of the people.” 

“Ar, >er doa’t want to worry al>out the Government, Doc. 
Nothing wrong in robbing the Government.” Unaware of his 
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complete lack of finesse, Rand leaned towards the Doctor 
confidentially. ‘Tell yer what I’ll do, Doc. There’s a syndicate? 
running the min^s — me and a certain two other people who 
are in the Guverment. I’ve been saving a fourth share. Give 
a favourable report and the fourth share is yours.” 

Dr. Jenner drew himself erect indignantly. "Are you 
attempting to bribe me ?” 

“Ar, I wouldn’t put it that way, Doc. Just a business 
offer, that’s all.” 

“Business, you say. I will report justly on your application. 
But seeing you haf come talking this way I will tell you that 
I did not approve even of the other subsidy before. How^ever, 

I shall call on you in my official capacity in the morning. I 
think you had better be leaving now, Mr. Hand.” 

Rand made to protest and try fuither persuasion, but 
Doctor Jenner moved to the ilooi and stood restraining himself 
with difficulty. “Going you’d better be, Mr. Rand. I am losing 
my temper, yes.” 

George Rand hesitated, then walked past Jenner, who 
slammed the door and returned to his writing. He could nob 
concentrate. He sensed there was something even more crooked 
about this whole business than he could yet fathom. He 
determined to probe deeply into it. 

★ 

When John West received a tiunk line telephone call fioni 
his manager in Perth, he v\as confronted with a big problem. 
The Western Australian Government was going to bring down 
a Bill to wipe out proprietary, profit-making control of race- 
courses, w hethcr for trotting, pony-racing or galloping. Among 
other interests there, John West owned two racecourses in 
Western Australia. He could relinquish his control of the 
racecourses at a fair price, but ownership of racecourses meant 
power. He was now interested in money only when it was 
measure of power. He told his manager to stand hy for 
instructions; he would send someone over immediately. 

Frank J^iininence suggested that .Sugar Renfrey siionld l)e 
sent, but John West rejected .Sugar on the grounds that lie 
was “a bloody fool at times.” 

John West knew that the Bill represented an attempt by 
his rivals in Perth to drive him out.. They were a wclFurgaiiiscJ 
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ctiiiJ worked on similar lines to himself. The trip to 
:^erih was a dangerous, delicate job. 

“What about Hob Scott L-ammence suggested. 

'‘Don't be silly. Can't have politicians doing work like this. 
We must use each man in his own field. 1 wonder . . . Where's 
Barney Robinson these davs.^" 

“Uh, he’s around. Writing boxing notes for The llawklet 
last 1 heard gf him.'* 

“1 wonder w'oiild he go? Very popular fella, Barney. Good 
mixer. 1 wonder would he go?” 

“Haidly likely, after the Dai by affair.” 

“Ar, ol' Harney wouldn't keep harpipg on that. lie's a 
wTak man. I think he’d come back, if he's doing badly else- 
where.” 

“1 hear things are had with him.” 

“See if you can get him to come and see me.” 

Barney Robinson had to walk to the city: he had not the 
price of his fare. His suit w'as shabby, his bo.xer hat dented, 
he wore no watch chain, for he had long since pawned his 
watch, and his bouts were down-at-heel. He had lost weight; 
his clothes hung lcK:^eIy. 

rioiric was woikiiig three da\s a week: Barney didn’t like 
that, but bis wageN a'^ a boxing wiiter for the impecunious 
si)oiting journal. The flaivklct, were insulilicient. Vet he felt 
that I'loriie was more content than when he had been earning 
ample wages from John West, 

Barney had been puzzled w hen told that J\V wanted to see 
him. 

Before he left home, he became aware of a vague feeling 
of e.xpectancy and excitement. Now% ai> ne neaied the city, this 
feeling had crystallised: he was hoping that lohn West w’ould 
offer him a job. He felt a little a'^liamed, but the hope persisted 
and he found himself rationalising it. Barney loNed boxing. 
The standing he had held before his resignation had been 
a source of great satisfaction: making the announcements 
from the ring, writing the advertisements, discovering new 
pugilists advising the ‘prelim, boys,' taking up grie\anccs of 
ii'diters with John Wc-^t and Lanib, doing the rounds of the 
'Civms ’ - - o\cr>wheie a welcome for ‘ol’ Harney.' the pugilist's 
friend. Writing boxing for 1 he llawklet was a poor suii» 
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stitute, and the boys weren’t getting as good a go since he 
had resigned. If he went back he could again offset some of 
the worst effects of the West control. There were no rival 
promoters to approach. 

Barney was not one to harbour a grudge for longj what 
was the use of continuing to revive the Darby episode? Lou 
Darby now belonged to the world of legend. 

But what of Florrie? When Carney Iiad told her about 
the circumstances of Darby’s death, she had said : “What do 
you expect from West? He is rotten to the core, and you 
know- it.” She had stuck to a man through many a tough 
period, but she wouldn’t tolerate him returning to W^est. 
Barney shrugged his shoulders and grinned ; a man’s counting 
his chickens before they’re hatched, anyway. West hadn’t 
offered him a job yet. 

“You wanted to see me, Jack.” 

“That’s right, Barney. How are things?” 

“Not bad — could be worse.” 

“How would you like a trip to Western Australia?” 

“I couldn’t afford a trip across the bloody Yarra.” 

“I’ll pay all expenses. I want you to do a job for me over 
there. We started off together; why not come back? Tell you 
what I’ll do: I'll give you fifty quid for a week or two’s work 
in Perth ; then when you come b^ck, I’ll give you your old j’ob 
back. There's a good offer. Why not let bygones be bygones?” 

John West didn't really want Barney back in his employ. 
Bamev's ideas were old-fashioned; he was an agitator, and 
John West had never forgiven him for the Darby affair. He 
was offering him his job back as a lever to force him to go to 
Perth. 

“The offer’s all right. Jack; but, well, it’s a bit difficult. 
What’s the job in the West ?” 

John West outlined the plan, going shrewdly into the 
possibilities : who to see, what to do, what not to do. who to 
trust and who not to trust. 

liatriey hesiiated. A lash idea cio.s.sed his mind. “Tell you 
what ni (K»,” hr ‘'aid. “I’ll do the job in the West if I caq 
taKe the missus with me Cut we imMn'i let hei know what 
I’m dnmii ov( i ihrie Wr’ll ser alMuit Hie lesi when 1 get b,u*k.” 

Ml rr^ht I’ll Ik the miie. i- n^nal Make vou keep your 
mind on \oiii work, iiiixwa). J ii )ou £3,000 quid for, 
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cr. uiMik lue money. You’d better carry a gun. We are up 
ai;a;ii'.t a tough mob.” 

On the next aUciiioon Frank Ashton sat in his study in the 
front room of his home. The little table at which he worked 
and the floor around it we:e littered with noteljooks, news- 
paper cuttings, and scraps of paper. He had been halfway 
around the world to gather the material. 

When the second conscription ranjpaign ended he had 
been broken in health and pocket. He had flung himself into 
the fight with abandon. He toured the Commonwealth speak- 
ing at meetings; wrote pamphlets against conscription; faced 
with censorship, he organijred illegal distribution, sending them 
to the fai coiners of the count ly packed in cases with two 
or three rows of apples or pears aboxe the bundles. For a few 
months he had forgotten his unhappy home life, his growing 
band of impatient creditors. He had no time to drink much 
or to make his weekly trip to gamble at the races. He slept 
where he found himself, saw little of Martha and the children, 
and less of Harriet. 

When the Referendum was defeated, his unsolved prob- 
lems came back to him with even gi cater force. His financial 
position was desperate, so he borrowed ten pf»unds and lost it 
at the racc.s in an endeavour to turn, it into a few hundred. 

Martha complained interminably. One scene followed 
anotlicr while the bewildered children li-^tened Frank Ashton's 
love for Martha had turned to pity. Cold, practical, unin- 
telligent Martha wanted to be a good mate for him and didn’t 
know how. Her mind ami soul were buried in the household 
and its everyday needs. 

He felt ashamed, remaining in Parliament. Yet where 
would he go if he resigned? He needed the salaiy and social 
status. 

'Fhe Russian revolution stirred his emotional temperament 
and gave him a justification for nmning away from his prob- 
lems. He devoured the news of the fighting and endeavoured 
to read l>etweeii the distcuted lines in the daily press. To 
him one thing became clear: the Rus.sian workers were thiow- 
ing off the yoke of the exploiters. He began to picture the 
workers of all Europe rising like lions out of sleep to end the 
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war and the system which caused the war. 

Speaking to an enthusiastic Socialist meeting he said • 
hope we can accomplish the emancipation of the working 
class by the intelligence of the masses, but I am not h’oblivious 
of the fact that many a time in the 'istory of the world it ’as 
been necessary for blood to be shed in order that people may 
be free.’* 

He began speaking enthusiastically about Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks, telling everyone that that kind of leadership was 
required in Australia. He even mentioned his opinions to 
Martha, who replied: “If you go around talking like that 
you’ll lose your seat; then what will happen to me and the 
children ?" 

He contacted Harriet. Over luncheon in the city he told 
her he was going to Europe to see for himself. 

“ril come back and tell the Australian workeis all ahout it.” 

He had no money, that was the pioblem. '••tt tie managed 
to borrow a small sum and book the cheapest ^ssage available 
as far as Ameiica: from there he w'ould have to get to Europe 
as best he could. Then he received a shock: the Common- 
w^ealth Government refused him permission to leave. Annoyed, 
he went straight to Prime Minister Hughes. 

Hughes, a little wrinkle-faced man, a small bundle of 
energy, grinned and said : “Pm going’to England myself, Frank. 
Do you think I am bloody fool enough to have you barking at 
my heels when Pm trying to impress them over there You’re 
stopping right here.” * 

Frank Ashton was not to be denied. He had w^orked his 
w’ay around the world once, and he could do so again I He 
got himself a job as assistant purser on a merchant ship bound 
for America. “You only want to get away from me and the 
children. You’ll never come back,” Martha sobbed. 

He went to see Harriet. He told Martha he intended to do 
so, and took the two boys with him as a sign of good faith. 
Harriet farewelled him calmly, but he sensed her sorrow. 

As the ship pas^ed through the heads, Frank Ashton felt 
aa overpowering sense of relief. The fust night out he leaned 
over the .side watching the moonlight shimmciing on the calm 
sea. Alwa>s he fell that a ship was a v\oild of its own, moving 
across the waters which cut one off from the mundsine cares 
of life. Now', Australia and his troubles seemed far away. At 
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sea a man could think. Life was simple. A man was free I 

He had sixteen pounds in his pocket. 

Arriving in America, he was contacted by a Finnish 
Socialist, a refugee from Mannerheim, ‘the Butcher of 
Helsinki.’ This man ga\e him a little money and some docu- 
ments to deliver to Maxim Litvinoff, the Ambassador for 
Soviet Russia in England. 

In London, Frank Ashton met Maxim Litvinoff, the 
Ambassador for Soviet Russia in England. He suspected 
that Litvinoff was a little dubious about this member 
of a Lalior (lovernmont which had ‘betrayed the workers to 
the militarists*. Ashton waxed enthusiastic about the Russian 
Revolution. Litvinoff replied: “The greatest task of any 
revolution is to change the social order. That task still lies 
ahead. It will only be achieved after great struggle and 
sacrifice.” 

Next Frank Ashton hastened to see his mother and half- 
brother in Devon. His mother wept with joy and kept saying; 
“My bov has come homo again.” He found her old and 
shrivelled, but happy, and proud of her eldest son. 

She had married again, happily enough in spite of tht 
advanced age of herself and her third husband. Frank Ashton 
found his step-father a fine old fellow. They went walking 
together through the lanes of old Devon, and sometimes they 
went in the evenings to an old inn to drink a pint or tw'o. 

One evening he told them of his enthusiasm for th« 
Russian Revolution. They responded with hostile silence. 
They were conservative English country' folk, who took their 
politics from the London Times. He decided not to spoil his 
joy and theirs by any further reference to politics. He con- 
sented to attend church in the village with his mother, suspect- 
ing that she w^as an.xious to show off her successful son. 

Soon he received a cable from the acting Prime Minister of 
Australia, asking him to join the Australian Press Mission, going 
to France. He now had additional money to supplement the 
%nall share of his parliamentary salary left after Martha drew 
most of it in Melbourne. 

In September, 1918, he went to France. He insisted en 
going to the front. The honible, futile butchery of w'af 
nauseated him as he watched the fighting at Lens from thg 
Safety of Vimy Ridge, as close as he was allowed to go. ^ 
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He Studied a French English dictionary and gaiuea a 
smattering of French. 

He stayed on in Europe after the other members of the 
mission had returned to Australia. To many people he became 
known as ‘the long-haired Bolshevik/ but sympathisers of the 
Russian Revolution suspected his association with the ‘reaction- 
ary Australian Press Delegation/ 

Everywhere he talked, and listened. He collected news- 
cuttings, inside stories about Finland and the new Russia, and 
the facts of the treachery of most of the Labor leaders in 
Europe. 

He would become drunk with his fervour and rush back 
to his room, where his pen would scratch far into the night. 

The war ended, but he continued his frantic search for 
information. Then in I’ebiuary, 1919, the English press 
carried reports that he had been appointed by the Australian 
I.abor Party as delegate to the Intel national Socialist Confer- 
ence at Berne 

Instead, he went to Russia. 

He could not get near Petrogiad or Moscow\ but in the 
south he saw enough ot the war of intervention to make his 
Socialist blood boil. The arnneb of Germany, England, Austria, 
France and many otliei countries, after four years at each 
others throats, were now united against Soviet Russia. He saw 
evidence of brutality and toituie, of treachery and hypocrisy, 
but he saw that the new^ liorn Red Army would triumph. He 
gathered notes and facts, photos of Lenin and Trotsky, photos, 
of Japanese and Ameiican troops assembling at Vladivo.stock 
to make an onslaught on the Soviet’s rear, photos, of the Red 
Army in action, maps of fighting zones. Then he w^ent to Fin- 
land to confirm for himself what a Finnish socialist had told 
him in America about Mannerhein/s regime. He witnessed how 
Mannerheiin was throwing Finland open as a jumping-off 
ground for the armies of the world against Rus.sia. 

Then reluctantly back to Pans ami so to London before 
rctiinimg to Aii.stralia. 

Ill l.ondon he met Tom Mann. 

Mann came u[i frrmi lu\ ciiicken faun in Kent. Mann had 
aged He was nut yet Vevenlv. but to Fiank Ashton he looked 
like a man who had worn himself out, who had no fight left in 
Lim. His clothes hung loosely; the old strength and erect 
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bearing seemed to have deserted him, his checks were pale and 
drawn, his hair and moustache snow white. Over a meal, 
Ashton waved his arms and shouted his support for Bolshev- 
ism. He told Mann of the anti-conscription fight in Australia. 
Then they reminisced about the days when they had spoken 
together at so many meetings. 

Mann said quietly: “Since then, Frank, I have been in 
South Africa, Furopc and here in England, speaking and 
organising the workers, while }OU have sat back on your 
Parliamentary salaiy. W liat we need now, Frank, is a Com- 
munist Party in every country on earth. That is tlie w'orkers* 
only hope. It will giow all over the world if enough of us 
work hard enough for long enough.” 

He was all for it, Ashton declared, but Mann made na 
reply. He knew Frank Ashton too w^ell. He liked him ana 
appreciated his value as a propagandist, but he knew his 
weaknesses. He knew' that Ashton had not the theory, the 
patience, or the political integrity requiicd. 

“I s’pose \ou wonder why I became a chicken farmer, 
Frank?” Mann said, changing the subject. 

“1 did until I saw you, 1'um.” 

“Well, my health has impioved I am coming back to 
I.ondon, to ic-enlcr the fight. \\ c Ii\e in the period of the 
ie\olutiun: I duiTt want to he out of it. 1 am going to help 
form the Communist Paitv of England.” 

Hack in Mcllnmnie, bhank Ashton was welcomed with a 
dinnei at the 'hades Hall. He found miKh lip service to the 
new Soviet <jo\eiument, manv Communists in name, but none 
of the change of poliev ami tactics which he considered essen- 
tial. They >ang the Red Mag, but weren’t prepared to hoist 
it in battle. 

He ran enthuM’astically to the old T\V\V, but found thai 
one-time figluing organi'^atioii on its death-bed. He went to 
the Socialists, told them about Tom Mann and the Russian 
situation, and found them gi oping towaids some understand- 
ing. l»ut most of them weie confused. 

b'v'ervone found him a changed man: a man possessed oft 
reboiu revolutionarv spirit 1‘Acn Maitlia noted the difference, 
but she wisclv lemaiiied >-iient, reasoning tliat he would get 
o\er it. 

Harriet heard he was back and waited for him expeo- 
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tantly, but he did not call. Absence had resolved Frank 
Ashton’s conflict in favour of .his legal wife; Martha had 
triumphed over Harriet, temporarily at least. He had to think 
of the children, and, anyway, making a break would cause fuss 
and scandal. 

He lectured nearly every night, using maps and illustra- 
tions. His oratory was inspired; he swayed large audiences 
towards Socialism. 

Harriet would not fade from his life: she often attended 
his meetings. She sometimes spoke to him after a meeting 
in the presence of others, and he knew that the old passion 
was not dead. Martha chided him that he had been away for 
over a year, and the least he could do was^pay her and the 
children some attention. 

Occasionally, his youngest son would come into the room 
before going to bed and ask: “What aic you v\ritiiig, Dadr" 
Frank Ashton would answer: “I am writing a book to tell 
everyone that this is a wicked woild and that they must fight 
to change it.” The lad, scarcely eleven >ears old, would 
answer: “Why is this a wicked world, Pad?” and that was a 
difficult question to answer one so young. 

Arriving back in Australia, Frank Ashton had a little 
money, but not enough to satisfy his creditors. He was dis- 
pleased and shocked when Martha told him that John West 
had given her sufficient money to pay them all. He reasoned 
that West would view the gift as payment in advance for 
services to be rendered. He remonstrated with Maltha, but 
she replied that he should be grateful to Mr. West: they were 
out of debt now and she w’ould see that they stayed that w'ay. 

But now, sitting in his study, Frank Ashton was not 
thinking of John West. His book was finished. He had 
decided to call it “Red Europe.” He was seeking a revolu- 
tionary, passionate end. Suddenly it came. He grabbed the 
pen. 

Capitalism listens with quaking soul to the drum beats of 
the Armies of Revolution, Those beats grow louder and louder 
— they draw nearer and nearer. 

He scrawled the w'ords in his ornate hand, wrote 'Finis’ 
across the bottom of the page, slumped back and lit a 
Cigarette. 
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1 he dying sun glowed through the window. As he flicked 
the match into the tireplate, and sal finge ing the thick manu- 
script, the front door knocker banged sharply. He arose 
distractedly, opened the door, and was surprised to see the 
short figure of Percy Lambert silhouetted against the setting 
sun. Prank Ashton had been associated with I-ambert in 
what were now referred to as the ‘old Tom Mann days,' but 
they had not met since, except officially during the anti- 
conscription campaigns. 

'‘Good afternoon, Prank." I^amhert said, in a resonant 
voice. They shook hands warmly. 

"Glad to see }ou. Percy," Ashton said. "Come in. Come 

in." 

! amberl walked past him into the study. His gait was 
.‘^bgliily agg.essivc. He woic a plain, well-fitting suit, but no 
hat. 

"1 heard two your lectures. Frank." he said, when they 
were seated. "Cireat stuff. \\ c must do eveivthing we can 
to offset the lies m tlic jiie.ss. W'e must tell the workers the 
truth about tlie liulsheviks. This is the beginning of the world 
revolution." 

Ashton held up his manuscript. "I am writing a book 
with the material !\e been using in the lectures plus some 
e.xccllent photos, and maps. I finished it to-day. Tm calling 
it ‘Red Europe.’ The last paiagraph will give you an idea of 
the contents, I think. Listen ..." 

He read, then looled up with pride and ran his hand 
thiough liis li;.ir sclf-con.sciously. 

" i'hat is tiK- po-'itiuii," Lambert answered, “hut there is 
a lot of uigaiii''mg to b<* done here in .Australia. That’s why 

I ve ionu* t(p s(<. \v\\ We are calling a conference of the 

iah^t I'cirtirs an<l other intcre.‘'ied organisations and indi- 
^ iduals with a view to foiming a Communist Party in Aus- 

I I alia. A bianch of the Communist Intc^rnational. The Labor 
Party has failed, the Soci»alist Parlies are no more than propa- 
ganda .secl.s. W'e must have a new kind of partv' linked witih 
the internatirnial, i e\ oliUionai v movement. 'Ih.it Party wdll 
need you, P'raiik. Can we count mi voii as a foundation 
member?" 

"1 am with }ou all the way, you know that, Percy." 
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'*It will mean a lot to have you in the Party tiom the 
outset.” 

“Well, you see, Percy, there are difficulties. You are 
asking a lot ... 1 would lose my seat . . . Not that that 
matters two hoots to me, but ...” Ashton stammered. He 
was saying things he did not want to say. 

“Who's to say you wouldn't hold \our seat, even as a 
Communist.^ You have a big personal following. Besides, 
you could remain in the L^bor Party for the time being.” 

“Oh, it's not the seat that's worrying p;ie, Percy You 
see," I, that is, the political situation is very calm in Australia. 
^ The ‘vvobblies’ are finished, the Socialists can't agree among 
" themselves. The Labor Party is a big party, well established, 
with a big following. We must work through the Labor 
Party. Make it a real Socialist Party. ^ When I arrived baik 
I thought a Communist Party was possible, but now I’m sure 
the I-aboT Party can be made to do the fob.” 

“What? End capitalism under the leadership of the likes 
of ‘Hughes, the rat' ? The l.abor Party has failed the workers 
and will fail them again and again ” 

“Yes, but that can be altered. I am determined to alter it. 
Have socialism made its objective. Who knows, 1 may even 
become Party leader. Australia is different from Europe. To 
form a Communist Party here would be premature. It would 
take generations to build it up. It's a superhuman task.” 

“To make the Labor Party a real worker's party is an 
impossible task.” 

Frank Ashton dearly wanted to say: “I will come in, 
Percy.” But visions of the privilege and status he enjoyed 
as a member of Parliament crowded out his true feelings. 
And if he went with Lambert along the path of struggle? 
If he lost his seat, he would return to the dread battle for 
existence of his early life. The idea that Harriet would 
approve came to his mind, but he swept it our It would all 
be of no avail. The Australian workers were not ready. 
Lamtert and the others were no Lenins. No, he had to refuse. 
There was no alternative. 

They sat in awkward silence until I-ambert said; “1 take 
it, then, Frank, that you do not believe in what we are going 
to Attempt, and therefore will not take part in it.” 

Ashton perceived that he was being given a chance to 
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refuse gracefully. would prefer to put it this way, Percy. 
You are asking too much. You are asking me to make a 
greater sacrifice than I am capable of." 

Lambert arose. "In a way, I don't blame you, Frank. 
r»ut 1 feel certain that, at heart, you know the Labor Party 
will continue to let the workeis down w’hate\er you try to do.'^ 

1 lirough the front window*, I'rank Ashton watched Lam- 
bert's figure swinging along the street towards the tram line. 
Lambert appeared to him like a soldiei going into attack, leaving 
beliind a comrade who had deserted. 

Then a motoi cat halted in front of the house. Who would 
be calling on him in a new motor cai ? He recognised Sugar 
Kenfrey at the wheel. Beside him, he saw John V\’est. 

Ashton hesitated. He didn't like this. These two were 
again very active belu^T 1 the scenes in the Party. West hadn't 
paid his debts out of t.ie goodness of his heart, that w'as certain. 
He walked slowdy to the door and opened it. 

“Oh, good day, Mr. West.” 

“How aie \ou, Mr. Ashton?” John West said, affably, 
proffering his hand. “1 heard you were back. Can I come 
in?" 

“Yes. What about Renfrey?" 

“Oh, he can wait in the car." 

“ 'Ow aie >er, Frank?” Sugar shouted, wa\ing boisterously. 

Iniide, Ashton sat at the table and John W est on the 
couch. The sun went suddenly and the room darkened. Frank 
Ashton switched on the electric light. John West sat nursing 
his hat. 

“How* did you get on in Europe?” 

“1 learned a lot.” 

“I hear you’re w'liting a book.” 

“That's right.” 

“You’\e come a long way since I put you into Parliament " 

I^ank Ashton did not answer. What’s he leading up to, 
he thought, fingering his manus^iipt. 

“W'hat have you come to see me about, Mr. West?” 

John West hesitated. “Well, 1 would like \ou to Stand 
down lor Real. 1 am anxious for him to win a Federal seat." 

“You mean Arclibisliop Malone is anxious." 

“1 <Jaid / am anxious for liim to win a I'ederal seat.” 

“W’b}, Malone has been going up and down the country 
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, telling the wuild that Real is the only honest man in Aus- 
tralian politics. And everyone knows why. Sectarianism is 
ruining tlie Labor Movement." 

"Perhaps it is, but I want Real in. I want you to stand 
4own. I’ll sec you don’t suffer. I’ll set you up in business 
until you can find another seat. I’ve done a lot for you. I 
suppose your wife told you 1 fixed things up while you were 
away." 

“I didn’t ask yon to. I can’t be bought, Mr. West. Not 
even with a tip foi a lacehorse or with a settlement of my 
debts/’ 

“Don’t be unreasonable. I’ll pay you a lump sum, if you 
like." 

“It’s merely a gesture. I will give you five thousand 
pounds to stand down for Real. You can win another seat 
later/' 

Ashton’s mind ran over the things he could do with five 
thousand pounds. He could build a house. He could send 
his sons to the best schools. He could be financially secure 
for the first time in his life. He could easily win another seat, 
Martha would cease complaining. 

Then he thought of Euiope. He looked up at John West 
and met his ga/e He would ojjposc this man for what he was: 
a millionaire and an enemy of the Australian wwkers. 

"1 wouldn’t stand down for five million pounds. I am 
opposed to the Catholic influence in the Party — and it seems 
to me that they are behind this move." 

“You seem to forget what 1 have done for you. Mister 
Ashton." 

-»“l’ve forgotten nothing. I opposed the move to invite Real 
to resign as Premier of Queensland and enter Federal oolitics, 
because 1 don’t think he is the man to lead, and I'm certainly 


not standing down for him." 

“Real is a genius. He ought to suit your book. lie 
opposed conscription and started the Government enterprises 
in Queensland." 

"That’s a lot different to wdiat I want. I w^ant .Socialism.” 


"You mean you want revolution, like in Russia.*' 

“That’s right, Mr. West. Like in Rus.sia." 

“Nothing like that wnll ever happen here." 

“The fact remains, Mr West, that I'm not standing down 
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ff)!* Krai ICvcn if you an<l Malone buy liim a seat, I’ll see to 
it that lie never berdines lea*ler of the Party.” 

“I suppose you liave i<leas of beecjiuiuj^ leader yourseliV' 

“PtTlia|)s I liavc. Keal won’t, an\ way !’* 

John West lost In’s temper. “I say Real will lead! And 
lie will, you see. You seem to forj^ct that 1 picked you up out 
of the gutter and put yon into politics.” 

Frank Ashton stood and faced him. “You helped put me 
in. Mr, West. But 3^ou can’t get me out. That is the differ- 
ence : you can't get me out 1” 

Barney and Florrie Robinson liad a grand trip. It w’as 
Florrie’s first sea voyage and she made the most of it. The 
sea in the Right and beyond was unusually calm. They played 
deck tennis, drank a little beer, sang in the quiet of the evening 
with the other passengers, Ihirney invariably obliging with a 
recitation from Henry 1-nw^son or Banjo Pattersfin. Once he 
sang a parody he had written about Lon Darby ; 
iray dozutt tn Tennessee 
They murdered Lon Dm by. 

They had no hope leith him, 

They had to dope htm 

In a land called T ennessce . . . 

The crowd responded to Barney's deep emotion. 

The meals were excellent. Florrie said tlie fact that 
someone else was cooking them added to her relish. Florrie 
needed tutoring in table manners in such company : she .said 
there were more knives and forks and spoons than were 
needed. Barney, an experienced traveller and diner-out, was 
able to advise her on her choice of cutlery. 

A man had forgotten how to appreciate ol’ Florrie. Barney 
thought more than once, but getting her aw'ay along like this 
he remembered all she meant to him. She had always wanted 
children; he hadn't — w’ell, maybe it w'asn't too late . . She's 
going to be annoyed if ever she finds out that this trip is being 
paid for by \\ est. Wonder she didn’t wake up when 1 told her 
The Haivklet were paying for it: they can’t even pay a man's 
fare down to the Stadium on Saturday nights, l.et her enjoy 
the trip; worry about other matters after. 

They could not remember when last they had been so 
happy. They were like a honeymoon couple; going to Led 
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was like a new, vital experience. Barney reckoned that they 
were old enough to have better sense, what with him over fifty 
and Florrie older than she cared to admit, but their joy v^as 
unbounded until the ship neared its destination. Then Doi rie 
noticed that Barney became restless and silent. 

•‘Florrie.” 

•‘Yes, Barney.” 

•‘If anything should happen to me in Pcilh how would you 
get on ?” 

“Kothing’s going to happen to you.” 

“Oh, I don't think so either, but just supposing.” 

“Well, just supposing. I'd many again the next wetk: 
a man with plenty of money. A millionaiie, maybe.” 

“Is that insurance polic\ of mine lapsed, rioirie^” 

“Yes, I’d collect nothing on that ” 

“All I’ll leave }ou is a bundle of bills.” 

She pressed his hand in the daiKncss. “Nothing’s going 
to happen to >ou, Barney You'll live to be a hundred anil 
one^ fair dinkuni. But I do wish 1 knew what this tup is all 
about.” 

He grasped her hand urgently. “IVe got a feeling some- 
thing’s going to go wiong on this trip. I'm over heie for 
Jack West Oh, I know I shouldn’t have deceived you. I 
should never have gone back to West Hut it's the boxing. 
He says if 1 do this job, he’ll give me the old job back.” 

“You know what I think, P.arney. W’hy did you lie to 
me?” flonie was both disappointed and angr}, but sensing 
Barnev’s distress, she decided to postpone argument. 

“He said I should carry a gun. as if he expected shooting.” 

Florrie managed to say with a display of flippanc} : “Surely 
this is not Rarne} Robinson getting the wind up.''” 

“I have got the w'incl up, all of a sudden. I’ve got a 
feeling something is going to happen. 7 ell voii what, we’ll go 
back to Meibom ne on the next tiain, and I’ll tell W'est I’ve 
changed my mind.” 

“I think it would be better, Bainev. After all that We^^t 
has done, I think we should have nothing moie to do with 
him ” 

As the ship came alongside the wharf, they joined the other 
passengers waiting to dibenibark. They collected their seamy 
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and v\alKcd dovMi llic gang plank, arm in arm. Tliey 
olung tightly to each other. Harney elegantly dies<?pd. in 
stri[>e<l trousers, long black coal and boxer ,hati k'loriie 
attractive in her best cliess and coat and a hat big with feathers 
and imitation fruit. - * 

When they got clear of the noisy, LustKng crowd of 
passengers and welcoming parties, Barney said: “Well get a 
taxi.” 

As they walked towards the cab stand, Florrie saw a man 
emerge from the shadows and move towards them. He 
approached so quickly she had no time to speak. He came to 
within five paces of Barney, then Klorrie heard a revolver shot 
split the night, then another, and vet another. She felt Barney 
siiudder and sag, then sink to the ground, and she saw blood 
sti earning from his mouth. 

Nearby, a woman screamed and a taxi driver exclaimed: 
“Jesus Christ, someone’s shot !” 

The man who fired the shots ran into the night, followed 
by another. Florrie knelt beside Barney, speaking to him 
in a hysterical whisper: “Oh, Barney! Barney! What have 
they done to you?” 

His face showed chalky white in the night. His shirt was 
soaked with blood. He spoke to her urgently, his voice a 
gurgling sob. “Florrie. The money ! The money I Fm done 
up bad. The money I West’s money. Take it I” 

A crowd began to gather. No one seemed to know what 
to do. They stood around looking at the couple on the ground, 
as though hypnotised. 

“You’ll be all right. Barney darling,” she whispered lean- 
ing over him, her face and clothes stained with his blood. 
Then she looked up at the crowd and screamed: “Don’t stand 
round gaping! Get a doctor! Get a doctor!” 

Barney seemed to sink into unconsciousness, but be rallied 
and spoke again: “I’m done for. The money, Florrie! Get 
the money and go away ! Don’t go back near West. Go 
away. Sorry, I'lorrie. I love ycr, Florrie, ol* girl.” 

With a tremendous effort, Barney raised himself on one 
elbow\ and felt in his inside pocket, but he slumped back again 
saying: “'The money, I’lorrie. In me inside pocket. Five 
tbousiind quid, 'lake it and go away. Don’t go back near 
West.” His head slumped sideways. Floriie felt his pulse 
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and guessed that her husband was dead. Tears streainrcl down 
her face. SIic kept repealing: “Oli, Ihirney, uiy darling. 
Darling ol* Barney.’' 

Without thinkii^ what she was doing, she opened Barney's 
coat with blood-stained hands, while the crowd milled atound, 
jostling and open-mouthed. She felt the w'allet. It was 
soaked in blond and was embedded with its contents in Bar- 
ney’s flesh in the region of the heait. She left it tlieie. 

Sobbing, she took oflf her blood stained coat and folded it 
under Barne\’s head as a pompous man catr>ing a small, black 
bag pushed his way through the ciowd and knelt at Baine}’s 
side. 

“This man is dead,” he pronounced. 

Florrie stood as if petrified, looking at Barney’s ashen, 
blood bespatteied face. Then, as though making a sudden 
decision, she pushed through the crowd and melted into the 
night. A stubborn resoKe to achieve something I»arne} had 
not achieved thumped through her brain, linging out the 
W'ords: “Don't go back near West!” 

★ 

Three months had passed since Barney Robinson had been 
murdeied, and his photo had ioined the footballers and race- 
horses on the wall of John West’s office News of the crime 
reached John West thiough the brief announcement in the 
Melbourne press: a passenger oft such and such a boat, named 
Jackson, had been murdered on the wharf and detectives were 
pu 27 led by certain asjiect^ of the crime. The} believed that 
the dead man was travelling under an assumed name. His 
woman companion — allegedly his wife — had disappeared. 

No sense of guilt or remoise came to lohn West. His 
reactions were complex, but unemotional. Should he send 
Snoopy Tannei to Berth to avenge Baine} oi would it be 
wiser to concentrate on having the murder hushed up? Should 
he send someone else to Perth to negotiate the defeat of the 
Bill? A fter the inevitable discusskm with Frank Lammence, 
he reached a quick decision. This was a time to letreat a 
little; John W’est had learned that he must accept defeat in an 
occasional skirmish in order to win his battle foi power 

Contact with leading Melbourne detectives through Frank 
Lammence led to the Alelbourne police being most unhelpful 
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to the Perth detectives. The murderers were not apprehended. 

John West allowed the course of events in Pe^' to pro- 
ceed without his influence. The Bill was passed and he sold 
one of his racecourses and leased tlie other on most favourable 
tenns. 

He had expected Florrie to call to give further details and, 
perhaps, return his £5,00(1 lie didn’t trust women, and he 
knew Morrie’s deep attachment for Carney. She had to be 
h)cated and silenced. As she did not call, he sent Lammence 
to liei home. I.ammence was told that Mr. and Mrs. Robinson 
had gone to some unknown place for a holiday. 

“No doubt she*s taken my five thousand quid — just what 
rd expect. Anyway, it’ll keep hei from, talking,” John West 
said to lammence. 

When anyone asked after Barney, John West would turn* 
to the photo and say : “You wouldn’t think old Barney had a 
had heart, would you? Died suddenly in South Australia, 
h'ine fella, liarney ; a real wit and a great personality.” 

Having to modify his plans in Perth rankled a little, but 
there v\eie many matters to take up his attention; matters of 
business and politics. The Federal elections had resulted in 
a defeat for l-abor, but to John Westjt represented a great 
victory, for the campaign had increased his influence in the 
Labor Party. John W est bought Real a seat in New South 
W ales and Real won it easily. 

During the campaign, .the press missed no opportunity to 
denounce Labor for having truck with the '“notorious Sinn 
l"ein agitator,” Archbishop Malone. The official organ of the 
Protestant Federation called on electors to \ote for “Protestant- 
ism and Lo}aIu” lest the Jesuits gain control of the country. 
'Phe sectarian issue reared up e\er\ where and Labor lost, 
largely as a result of it. 

John West watched the dmtro\ersy in the Labor Party 
with interest. Maurice Blackwell wrote in the ‘l.ahor Call' 
that the lesson Labor must learn from the defeat that it 
must adopt religious neutrality as a principle. Archbishop 
Malone was eni’aged. He hit hack heatedly at a public func- 
tion, denouncing Pdackwell and the section of Labor which 
did not appreciate the gi'eat benefit Catholic support brought 
the Party. He threatened to withdraw Catholic support unless 
grants for Catholic schools became part of Labor's policy. 
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John West had played his cards cleverly. The Catholic 
Federation was pouring members into the Labor Pa^ 
branches. By co-operating with the Archbishop, he was win- 
ning their support. Now the task would be to mould his own 
pre-war machine and this new machine into one body. 

He was bringing his theories into line with his plans and 
needs. This had become typical of his thought processes r he 
did it unconsciously. He would begin a cjimpaign, or a venture, 
for pure!} selfish motives, then rationalise his opinions to 
justify his actions. 

"Before long, lie had convinced himself and nearly every- 
body else, that he v\as a thorough-going Sinn Feiner, that 
more than an}thing else he wanted independence for Ireland 
and education giants for Roman Catholic schools. He was 
often heard whistling “The Wearing of the Green*’ through 
unpractised lips. He lemembered his mother saying once that 
she had descended fiom the lri«h Kings, and that her family 
had a crest of arms to piove it. He had treated the matter 
as a joke then, but now he took it as gospel truth. He began 
telling certain people that his ancestors weie Irish kings, and 
that his family crest bore an arm with scimitar and a lion 
rampant, above which was inscribed the family motto, *‘West 
to Victory.” 

When the Archbishop had requested financial aid to defray 
the large expenses in organising the Saint Patrick’s Day Pro- 
cession scheduled for late in March, 1920, John West signed 
a substantial cheque. He w^ould not stop at financial assist- 
ance, he had told His Grace; he would help organise the 
procession. 

Meanwhile, there was something of a revolt in the sporting 
world against proprietary control. In case the Victorian 
Government should introduce a similar Bill to that passed in 
Western Austialia, John West decided to place his racing 
clubs be\ond its leach. 

He called again at T ew’s emporium. 

Confronting Levy fiinioi acioss the table, John West was 
struck with the fact that he was growing more like his dead 
father every day. He seemed to be shrinking up. He looked 
more like a greedy, piedatoiy biid than a man. 

John W'est was anti ‘^emitic: he liked to believe that Levy 
was typical of the Jewish people. 
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juliM V\ csi llic iHiipo^c of hi^ \isil. The move 

in proprietary lacinjnr dub'^ was 

likely lo spieacl to ollici Statc*^ and mii^t be tnrt in advance. 

“Well, Mr. West, what do you propose to do?'' 

“J propose to form a non-proprietary club to control trotting 
and (Hjoy-racing in Victoria, and, if possible, to get permission 
to conduct galloping meetings.” 

“What.^ Lose all the profits?” 

“Don't be silly,” John West replied. “We’ll form an 
association that will appear to be non-proprietary, and ask the 
(lovemmeiit to appoint a piesident. You and 1 will lease the 
courses tg this body at a rate that will mean we still get 
all the profits. 1 am consulting you because you must appoint 
nominees as niembeis of the club. Of course, •seeing that 1 hold 
the biggest shares in the properties and do all the work, I will 
have the largest number of nominees.” 

“Very clever. Very clever. But I think you and I arc a 
bit suspect, Mr, West.” 

“But we won’t figure in the Association. The Government 
will nominate as President, Bennett, an experienced trotting 
• and racing man, and a member of the Upper House.” 

“And a friend of vours.” 

“ . . . and a trfend of mine, because he know^s that I have 
cleaned-up the sport of pony-racing and revived trotting.” 

“All right, Mr. West. I’ll nominate one or two of the 
officials who worked for me in the old days, and some of my 
shop managers, and people like that. You go ahead. Lio ahead. 
Who’s going to convene this, er — non-proprietary Association?” 

“Godfrey Dwyer. Formerly Chief Recruiting Officer of 
Victoria, and now President of the Returned Soldiers’ Asso- 
ciation.” 

“He will make it very respectable, Mr, West.” Levy sat 
rniind-shouldered, leaning over the table with his hand clasped 
in front of him. “1 suppose you still own a lot of horses 
under someone else’s name and run half the bookmakeis, and 
1 print the race books and lun the pie-stalls and the dunk-bars, 
and that kind of thing." Rh, Mr. West?” 

“Naturally.” 

T.cvy studied John West. No doubt about these Catholics, 
these Iiishmen; vou can’t trust ’em, he thought. He w^as forced 
to admit that pon} lacing and trotting had i>iospc*red under 
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John West’s control, but he had heard stories of corruption 
in the sports — stories he liked to believe. One owner had 
told him that he was convinced that the ponies were 'measured 
at Mass’ so often did a Catholic owner get a 'fourteen>two’ 
horse in a ‘foiirteen-one’ race. He had heard tales of horses 
being ‘rutig-in,’ of horses being ‘deadened’ by the bookmakers. 

Levy was more than mildly anli-Calliolic: he was willing 
to believe such stories as proof of the inherent dishonesty of 
all Catholics, especially Iiish Catholics. 

-These two men despised each other, }et their '=earch for 
wealth and power hound them together. 

Pre‘iently Lev) said: “I often wonder, Mr. West, why you 
bothei to run race meetings at all W ouldn’t it be much simpler 
if you just sent your gang out knocking people on tlie head 
and stealing their money 

John W’est was angiy, hut refused to he ruffled. ‘'You 
should talk! You’ve been lobbing the public all your life. 
Tve cleaned-up the sports since I took over from you. Every- 
one savs the) are cleaner. The stakes aic higher, the crowds 
are iargei, and horse-bi ceding has gone ahead.” 

'‘b>om what I heai there is a lot moie cleaning-up to be 
done, Ml. W est.” 

‘‘I know there are still a few things going on. liiit Dwyer 
is juM the man to clean them up I ’m going to insist that he 
puts a man on full-time checking the bona-fides of horses 
entered, and checking their clearances from interstate. You 
leave the running of these cour^^es to me, Mr. Levy, and 
to your furniture business.” 

Next afternoon Godfrey Dwyer was surprised to receive 
a phone call from I'rank Lammence. “Mr. John W'est has a 
proposition that will interest you. Could )ou call at two 
O’clock?” 

Dwyer w'as a tall, erect man, brisk in his movements. 
Tliough discharged from the Army and placed on the officers' 
reserve, he wore his civilian clothes st<ffly liloe a soldier, and,' 
when walking, aflected the gait of a soldier on the march. 
He put on Ins hat careful!), and, tucking his walking stick- 
tinder his arm as though it was an officer’s cane, told his 
secretary he would not he back that day. 

^ ‘'Very well, Captain Dwyer,” the giil said. 
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lit* smirked with satisfaction at the use of the military 
title. "J'lie Army had been the makinj;; of him. As a youth 
before the war broke out, he Jived In a country town wheie 
he was employed by an auctioneer. He had been fed up with 
the routine of his poorly-paid duties — with sweeping out, with 
posting mail, with attending sales and holding up poultry or 
chasing a cow round the ring while his employer called: 
“What am 1 offered?*' 

He hailed the outbreak of war as if it ^vere the arrival of 
the second Messiah; at last he could get away fiom the 
flriulgery. the fowls and the cow^s. He pleaded with his parents 
and, gaining their reluctant consent, was the first recruit from 
his home town for the Australian imperial Foices. Soon 
wliisked away to (iallii)oli, he was wounded with shiapnel in 
the legs as soon as he hit the bloody beach. While recupejaling 
in hospital, he was ])roinoted to the rank of Lieutenant, and on 
his return to Australia he W'as made a captain, and appointed 
Chief Recruiting Officer for Victoria. What better man for 
the job than one of the first wounded veterans from Gallipoli? 

He had met John West in 1915: spoke from the same 
platform with him. He wasn*t impressed with West: not a 
true soldier, never saw a shot fired. But this was different. 
Godfrey Dwyer was not wxll plea.sed wdth his financial status. 
His position a^ President of the Returned Soldiers* Association 
gave him prestige, but not sufficient mone>. If West had a 
good position to offer, he would accept. 

He found West friendly, but the silent, iinintroduced 
Frank lanimence disconcerted him a little The duties outlined 
by John W'e.st appealed to him. He would be able to introduce 
military efficiency as secretarx of the pioposed non-pioprictary 
Racing and Trotting ( lub. It seemed that he was to negotiate 
with the (lovernment legarding the formation of the new' t'hih. 
It seemctl there weie certain malpractices going on which he 
was to erndieale. He was to be more inclined to fine an 
offender than to discpialify him fines being an e\cellent 
method of swelling the club’s puTits. ^e\en himdrcd inninds 
a year salary; and lie could cairy on his piesent job as well; 
in fact, John West would insist that he did so. 

“I’m glad you will accept. Mr. Dwyer,” John said finally. 
“WV will admit e\-seiMcemen free to all courses, and adxertise 
that we w'ill employ only foimer soldiers as gatckeeiiers. 
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barmen and the like. We must do all we can £oi the soldiers 
who saved the country." 

Yes, Godfrey Dwyer thought, and do our best especially 
for John West. As he took his leave, Dwyer made a resolution 
that he would carry out this little man’s every wish, expressed 
or unexpressed. He would serve. West as he ha<l served the 
King, elllicientK and without que*^tinn. 

★ 

“Er. \es, Di. Jenner. It’s about this adverse rcpoit of vours 
on the application of Rand for a subsidy of £10,000 to 
develop the I^dy Joan and Gilowell Mines," Ted Thurgood 
said. "Though I’ve been Premier for some wrecks now', I’xe 
only just found time to considei it " 

Dressed in a white suit and nursing his hat. Dr. Jenner 
sat opposite Thurgood in the Piemiei’s office of Queensland 
Parliament House. 

Thurgood’s red hair was cut short and neatly combed back, 
his face smooth-shaven, Ins grey suit impeccable. , 

A different figure to the legendary Red Ted Thurgood of 
the North, Jenner mused. "Red led can raise a champagne 
laugh on beer or w'ine," an old gouger had informed Jenner 
on one occasion ; but now, close inspection revealed little 
humour in the hard, clo'^e set eyes, and none at all around the 
thick-lipped, sensual, cruel mouth. 

Jenner replied quietly: "Premier Real considered it before 
he resigned. 1 rather thought he accepted it." 

"A new broom sweeps clean, you know, Doctor," Thurgood 
replied suavely, picking up the thick typed report from the 
polished top of the table. "The paity line remains much the 
same, of course. You see, Real told me he hadn’t had time 
to fully consider this report." 

"When I discussed it with him, he seemed quite familiar 
with its contents, and agreeing with its proposals." 

"Well, Doctor, I want to congratulate you on the way the 
report is set out, and on the correct assessment of the great 
value of the Cliirraboo held. 1 know that field very well. 
Doctor. I lived theie for many >ears, and it is in my 
electorate." 

Jenner was puzzled. Thurgood was interested in the two 
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mines. He expected an attempt to cajole or bully him into 
withdrawing the repoit. * 

“Thank you,” Dr. Jenner said.without pride or enthusiasm. 
'T am aware that you know all aliout Chirraboo field, Mv. 
Thurgood.” 

Thurgood looked up sliarply as though tr) ing to gauge what 
lay behind Jenner’s remark. “Frankly, Doctor,” he said, “I 
am in favour of granting Rand the full subsidy asked for.” 

“I have no doubt you are, but 1 am not. Convinced I am 
that there is no justification for the subsidy. There is nothing 
to show for the £3,0()0 subsidy Rand has already received, 
to say nothing of the fact that he got the mines for nothing, 
plus £8,000 worth of ore which was in the bins at the time. 
The Lady Joan and Gilowell Mines are essential to the Govern- 
ment smelters and should be taken over by the State for the 
money owing by Rand. I am convinced, yes! But all these 
things are in my reports.'* 

“1 appreciate your sincerity, Dr. Jenner. But the Govern- 
ment may have over-reached itself by becoming involved in 
too many State-owned enterprises.” 

“But it is the aim of the party to which you and I both 
belong to end capitalist exploitation, yes?” 

“Yes, of course, but we must crawl before we can walk. 
You are a very important man to this Government, Doctor. 
We arc very satisfied with your work. I’m going to recom- 
mend higher status and a higher salary for you. I will arrange 
for you to win a safe Labor seat. We need men like you here, 
but I would like you to withdraw this report.” 

Dr. Jenner flinched as if he had been struck a blow. This 
attempt at bril>cry was almost as clumsy as Rand’s at Chirraboo 
a >ear before. “Is higlicr status and salar\ all jou offer? Why, 
Crcoige Rand \Nas more generous, jcs. He offered me a fourth 
shdic in your little 5»yndicalc if I submitted a favourable report.” 

Thurgood blanched. “What do you mean my little syndi- 
cate ? ]\and holds the lease to those mines. 1 have nothing to 
do with them.” 

Jenner arose. “Further talk here is no good,” he said, 
smoothing his hat brim. “1 am emphatically opposed to the 
subsidy being granted. I have given my reasons.” 

Thurgood dropped his mask. He stood and confronted 
Jenner. “1 am Premier of this State, and what 1 say goeS|” x 
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he shouted. ''And I say tliat Rand is to get that subsidy. I 
order you -to withdraw this report ” 

“Do not try to be bullying me. My report stands.” 

Thurgood was livid. “You will withdraw this report or get 
out of the Mines Department !” * 

“Nothing will make me withdraw my report. I have no 
reason to reconsider my recommendations, which are in line 
with Labor policy.” 

“What do you know about politics? I will decide Labor 
policy.” Thurgood tapped his deep chest. “Me, Ted Thurgoou.” 

“You may, but you will not giant that subsidy.” 

“Why, suiely you don’t think this rambling document will 
stop me?” 

“No, but the Treasurer will not approve of the subsidy !” 

“Oh, so now you are telling me what the Treasurer will 
do!” 

“Yes. He has informed me that the subsidy will never be 
granted while he’s Treasurer ...” 

“So you go behind my back to disaffect members of my 
cabinet.” _ 

“I discussed this matter with the Treasurer before you were 
Premier. Friends we are, and members of the same Party. 
Real referred my report to him. There was nothing irregular 
about our discussion.” 

Thurgood walked around the desk. Dr. jenner thought for 
a ipoment he was going to assault him, but he merely opened 
the door. “Listen, Jenner,” he said in low, menacing tones, “1 
say that subsidy will be granted Unless you withdraw this 
report, you’ll be out of a job. Now get out I” 

Jenner put on his hat and walked towaids the door where 
Thurgood confronted him. “And I’d advise you not to go 
around slandering me. I have nothing to do with the mines, 
do you hear?” 

The Doctor brushed past him. “I am not a gossiper, but 
when sure of my facts I will talk at the right time and place.” 

After he had gone, Ted Thurgood paced the room for 
some minutes punching the palm of his hand, then walked to 
the inter-office telephone. 
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“Cjive me Mr. M^acCorkell, please! Tliat you, Bill? Listen, 
I’ve just had Jenner in here. He won’t co-operate . . . and 
listen, Rand’s been wagging his long tongue, as usual. You 
better come over to my office.” 


John West kept his i)romisc to help organise the procession. 
Time and money were no object. Archbishop Malone soon 
learned that he had a genius for organisation and an 'appetite 
for intrigue. 

One morniifg, the .\rchbishop was walking down the hill 
towards Jackson Street, thinking of the coming procession. 
As Saint Patrick’s Day drew nearer, he w'as being subjected 
to o|)position as bitter as anv he had sulTered during the war. 
1 he Piotestant Federation wa.s using the press and pulpit to 
scream ‘Icsuit Conspiracy’ and to demand that ‘The Monster 
from Maynooth’ he depot ted or imprisoned, and the procession 
banned as disloyal. 

Malone met them with logic and withering scorn. He 
developed a tremendous mass movement in the face of their 
hysteria and dtsclaimers from influential Catholics. He missed 
no opportunity to expound the Irish cause, and carried the 
Cluirdi and its press behind him. I’nder his influence, the 
C hurch still spoke with tolerance of the Russian Revolution. 
Catholic papers tentatively defended the Bolsheviks and hinted 
that the Vatican might soon be able to re-establish the C hurch 
ill Russia where it had been savagelv suppressed h\ the Czar on 
hehalf of the Cheek Orthodox breakaway. 

“Good morning, Voui Cirace,” John W est’s voice interrupted 
Malone's thoughts. 

“Ciood morning, Mr. West. Sure and it’s a pleasure to be 
alive on .such a fine moiniiig.” 

They walked across the bridge. 

“1 have an idea that will stop the 1-ord Mavoi and the 
police from interfering with the procession,” lohn West said. 
‘Supposing we invite every Victoria Cross winner in Australia 
to lead the procession, as your guard of honour, mounted oo 
white chargers.” 

“And how in the name of God and his Holy Mother can 
that he arranged 

“ILasv. ril write to tliem all and offer to pay tlieir 
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expenses and give them fifty pounds each as well. Most of 
them are short of money/* 

“If it could be arranged, permission for the procession could 
not be withheld. Sure and it’s a broth of an idea. The pol- 
troons from the Protestant Federation and the Freemasons 
would have to cease their talk about disloyalty then, and drop 
their demand that the procession be banned.” 

“Yes, Your Grace, and even if they ban the march, we 
could defy them. The police wouldn’t dare to interfere. The 
crowd w'ould be on the side of the V C’s ” 

“It’s wanting no hi awl in the street that we arc, but if the 
V.C’s. oi some of them, agree to march, then the procession 
will be above board.” 

“I’ll wiite to evei7 V.C. in Australia. As you know, 
Dwyer, the President of the Returned Soldiers’ Association, 
works for me I’ll get a list of names from him. I’ll send the 
letters to dav and ask them to reply by return mail. Then 
we’ll approach the lx)rd Mavoi again.” 

They walked past what had onie been Cummin’s Tea Shop. 
It was now an undertakers shop. The jesiiits had seen to it 
that the Archliishop was not unawaie of John West’s past, 
lliey wcie not liappy about the open fiiendship that was 
developing between the pair. 

“It’s somewhere here that you used to run the — what do 
you call It — tote shop, isn t it?” 

John Wc^t wondeied how much the Archbishop knew 
about diim. “hj . . . ’^’es Somewhere here.” 

The Archbishop chuckled slyly. “Sure and it*s a pity it’s 
not still running; you could get all the V L’s to guaid it.’ 

John W est looked up sharply, but did not answer 


Tbe ie''p<)n^(‘ from the Viitoiia (toss wmneis was moie 
than saii^Kuioiv iwclse of them would ride on St. Patrick’s., 
Day. 

lohn W eM iIn n called a meeting of ( alholic ex soldiers, and 
invited i.no 1 1(1 attend it AKlibishoj) Malone spoke 

at the mi(im '.ivii*^ ih.ii Ik w.i'- delighted that Australia’s 
» nil n w( »( lo give then support to the Irish causc. 

John West reouesied all piesent to match in the procession, and 
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to get their friends to do the same. This would answer those 
who said that Catholics were dislo3'al. He was proud to be a 
Catholic^ and proud that he had descended from a race of 
Irish Kings. The announcement that Mr. West had royal 
blood flowing through his veins brought loud cheers. The 
meeting ended on a high note of enthusiasm. 

The Lord Mayor of Melbourne and his Councillors were 
driven on to the defensive, and finally had to permit the 
procession. 

Daniel Malone was well pleased. 

John West surpassed all other Catholics in his admiration 
of Malone, ‘‘the great Irish patriot and great Australian." 
Lacking intellectual achievement himself, John West admired 
it in others. He had bestowed gifts of shares on one of his 
medical advisers, a surgeon son 'of the late Sergeant Devlin. 
Secretly, he respected Frank Ashton most of all his political 
acquaintances. “I put Ashton into jjolitics," he would say 
proudly. When old David Carside died before the w’ar, he 
was deeply moved. To him, Garside was not a crooked lawyer, 
but a clever man, a great orator, a man who w^as ‘w'ell read.' 
But no one he had ever met impressed John West so much as 
Archbishop Malone. This intellectual Irishman wdth his sly 
humour, courage, academic and theological attainments he 
endowed with almost supernatural qualities. 

When Malone informed him that he had received a 
directive to proceed to Koine after the Saint Patrick’s Day 
procession, John West determined to offer the Archbishop some 
token of his undying esteem. His thoughts turned naturally 
to money. He w'ould start a fund and make the Archbishop 
a large cash present at the Fxhibition Grounds at the rally 
after the procession. 

W hen the idea first struck him, i^iigar Renfrey happened 
to call one night to discuss tactics in the Labor Party in view 
of the approaching Victorian elections. Sugar still helped 
look after John West's interests in the l-ahor Party in Carring- 
bush and elsewhere. Though unpopular with most people, he 
wielded great power because his was the delegated power of 
J.W. In recent years John W'est had leaneil more on Bob Scott 
and others than on Sugar ; Sugar lacked finesse. 

Renfrey hadn’t changed much except to ‘squint more and to 
grow fatter, lle^ooked like a fla'^hily dressed rag doll. Sugar's 
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two sons had grown past school age, but his wife Agatha had 
never grown up: she had become known in their street as 
“First with the latest Aggie,” because, it was said, she was one 
of the most ‘gossipy, scandal-mongering women that ever God 
put breath in.* 

“Fm going to begin a fund to give Archbishop Malone a 
send-off present,** John West told Sugar. “I’ll call a special 
meeting, and invite seveial wealthy Catholics. 1*11 start the 
fund off with five thousand, and I want you to give a thousand, 
if you’xe got it.** 

“Break it down, Jack. I’ll come to the mcctin*. ]\Ie and 
Arty are doin’ a bit foi ’em out at the local chinch, hut I ain’t 
got no thousand quid. Not e\en a thousand shillings.*’ ^ 

“W’hat do you do w’ith all your money? Gamble it on the 
horses, I suppose. You can’t lay ’em and back ’em, Sugar — 
you ought to know that. All right, then, I’ll give you a present 
of a thousand, and >ou donate it. Be good foi our piestige in 
the Labor Party.” 

Daniel Malone sat in the beautifully furnished study of his 
mansion. He was puz/ling over the directive from Rome. 
What could it mean? W'ere his actions contrary to Vatican 
polic) ? That Jesuit w'ho w'ent to Rome; what did he tell the 
Pope and the College of Cardinals? 

Anywa\, he could not retreat now — at least, not until he 
had been to Rome. 

He turned his attention to a meeting w^hich John West had 
presided over on the previous evening. After a fiery and 
adulating speech, Mr. VVest had donated a cheque for £5,0(K) 
to stait a subscription of £,'>0 ,(XKj tc he presented to the Aich- 
bishop of Mcll>onnic befoie his dci)ailuic. £20,000 was 
collci trd in the hall. 

Daniel .Malone sal down, look a pen fioin the oinalc, siher 
inkstand, and began witting a letter to Jolm W*cst, refusing 
the gift. He would mail a copy to the Catholic Press, just to 
be sure that his whole flock knew he had not accepted. 

He finished the lettei and read it over : 

My dear Mr. West, 

/ tvish to convey to you, and through you to those 

associated with you at last niqht\ niretinq, the expression 

of iny deep and lasting gniliindc. \ our generosity humbles 
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me ami makes me wish that I had indeed been able to 
render you some notable service. IV hat you did at that 
meeting and what you propose to do are the outcome of 
the unrivalled generosity of my friends rather than, the 
measure of any claim I have upon them. For I have been 
repaid a hundred-fold for anything I have done or have 
tried to do as an Archbishop or as a citizen. 

At all events 1 have made it a rule for myself not to 
accept any such personal gift as you propose to offer. 
I am more grateful than 7vords can tell, but at the risk 
of seeming ungracious and unresponsive, / must ask this 
added favour of being allozved to have my own way in a 
matter on :ilucli mx mind is quite made up. 

I trust that you accept and coin'cy my grateful thanks. 

Believe me, my dear .Mr. West, ^ 
Sincerely yours, 

Daniel Malone. 

That should Aciu the matter up. \\ can*t he as bad as 
the Jesuilb say. Take his mone\, hut don’t associate with him 
in public, to be sure: the)'d hase tlieir own Archbisliop do a 
line la>nian an injussticc. Well, with the help of (iod and his 
Holy ilother, Til reverse the process for once: Til associate 
with him in puldic, and not take his money. 

If what was vaid about West was true, then he belied his 
own history. The iioltroons of the Prtiteslant Federation seem 
to think that he’s all but a murderer, but how' often they tell 
lies! TheN and their articles reprinted from the Lone Wolf! 
CouUln’t a man re|)ent his wa\s? I wish he’d come to Mass 
and the Sacraments sometimes; then I could answer the 
Je’^uits. I wouldn't be putting it pa-^t them to report West to 
the IloK heather. 

A >oung Priest tiptoed into the loom. “Mr. John West 
would like to see }ou, Your Cirace.” 

“Speak of the devil, it’s just writiii’ him a letter that I am. 
Send him in.” 

John West came in briskly. 

“Sit down. Mr. West.” 

“I’ve come to tell vou. Your Grace, ti.at I’ve arranged to 
have a film, a real moving film, made of the procession.*' 

“That will be fine, Mr. West. We’re suie doing things in 

“Yes. And I’ve arranged aNo to obtain an imported film 
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on the Irish rebellion itself. It's called ‘Ireland will be Fiee' 
— a real movie. Great propaganda for the old country 1’^ 

“Fine, Mr. West, btrange \ou should call. I had just 
finished penning you a letter. Its in legaid to your kind 
gesture of last evening.” 

John W'est read the letter. “Rut surely, Your Grace ...” 

“I'm sorry, Mr West. The letter states my attitude. I am 
profoundly gratetul, but . . . Perhaps you could give the money 
to the Clniich ...” 

“Does the Church own this building.^” John \\ inlei- 
riipted, gazing aiound the quietly luMiiums room. 

“No, we pay lent for it. V\hy.^“ 

“Supposing I used the money to buy this building What 
would it be woith.^” 

“Moie than a gold mine, if one can judge by the tent ” 

“Probably about twenty thousand I’ll hand back the 
cheques that Mr. Kentiey and otheis have given, and I’ll buy 
this building for you. Allow me to do so, Your Grace, as a 
small gesture of my esteem ” 

“1 would accept that, Mr West. And God bless you. 
However, I will still send a copy of that letter to our press, 
Mr. West, if >ou don t mind.” 

★ 

One cveniug in the week befoic the St Paliuk's Day 
procession, Nellie West was tuiking hci baby into the high- 
sided cot beside hci bed She kissed the child and saitl softly : 
“You must go b\e-l)ves now, Xavier. Mummy is doing down- 
stairs to eat to-night.” 

“Daddy kic mghty-night/' the child h\pcd. Mrs. Moian 
often said tait fully that the child was “the image of its 
mother,” but Xavier bore tiaces of the physical charm of his 
father. Bill Kvans. 

“You're always asleep befoie your Daddy conies home,” 
Nellie lied “Bill pci hap'* pultv soon voii will he able to stay 
awake a little Lilei, if yuu’ie a gond little Uiy “ I lie chihl’s 
lielief tliat Jolui West was its faihei eiiibaiiasse*! Nellie at 
first, but now slie was re.signed to living the lie, and dctei mined 
that the child would nevei know otherwise. 

Nellie and Xavier were virtual piiscmeis The child never 
left the house, Nellie only to attend Ma.ss on bundays. bor 
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months now, Mrs. Moran had been requesting that Nellie come 
downstairs for the evening meal, at least. This afternoon the 
old woman had informed her daughter that John West was of 
tJic same mind. 

Nellie had decided to face the ordeal. Dressed in white, 
she looked her attractive best, but she carried a sad, almost 
sullen expression. She sat in front of the mirror of her 
dressing-table and inspected her face and hair. 

At last, she thought, the siege has ended. The whole 
household is now to pretend that all is well. She thought of 
months of anguish and humiliation when Bill’s baby was 
growing in her. Time could never heal the scais which those 
hrst months left on her mind and hcait. The children came 
bewildeied to her 100m asking questions: “You’re sick, 
Mummv.^’* “When will \ou be better, ^liimnn ?” “Our Daddy 
nui«'t be sick, too; he never sptaks to us.*' “Daddy ne\er 
seems to come in here to see vou.” 

John W’est spoke t(j no one in the bouse. She rarely saw 
him, but could sense when he entered or left. If thev met in 
a corridor or on the staiis, neither would speak, but he would 
gaze at her with hatied and leciimination. W’hat would she 
have done if Mama had not come? Amid unrestrained weeping 
she had tobl her mollier evci} thing, and Mother understood. 
Mama .said that she owed it to the children to forget Bill 
livans, and somehow make it up with John. 

She would never forget the night the child was born — 
never in a hundicd veais. Bv then, Bill Iivans was but a 
bitter-sweet memory, vet bis child was coming to icniind her 
of him for the rc'-t of her davs. The agony of the downward 
diagging of the child was suhmeigcd in the turmoil of her 
thoughts while her mother Mo<»d hy a‘'‘'isting, eoaxing. a<hising. 
In the next room, slie luuld heai the measured tread of John’s 
feet as he paced tlic room, with what thoughts she could hut 
guess. Did he share the desperate hope that came to her near 
, the end of the pains — that the child would be born dead? 

The birth of the child brought a new longing for Bill 
Evan.s, and a realisation of what her husl)and was suffering, 
but she mastered her feelings as the weeks passed. What had 
either of them brought her? Nellie asked herself. Nothing 
but anguish and caie and a broken heart. John did not conic 
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to see her, but her mother reported a worsening in his humour 
and demeanour. 

She turned her attention to the baby. Xavier reminded her 
cruelly of Bill, and the child’s winsome ways captured her 
heart. The other children came to her before and after school, 
and before going to bed. Interested in the new baby and loving 
their Mother, but wondeiing, asking questions with their eyes. 

And then the passage of nearly two years, with time 
measuied only by the growth of the child, her weekly visits to 
Mass, the rising and setting of the sun, and the sprouting and 
falling of the lea\es on the branch of the tall tree whose 
twigs tapped and sciaped on her window. The child was 
christened when six months old. While at the Church, Nellie 
dragged herself to the confessional box. The priest gave the 
same advice as her mother: she must expiate her sins by 
resuming hei role as wife and mother. 

As Nellie aro'-e from her chair in front of the dressing-table 
and walked to the door, she noticed that she was trembling 
and her knees w'ere threatening to cave undei her. She 
imagined she felt a sharp pain at the base of her spine; ever 
since 'that day’ she had suffered these twinges ; aftei the baby 
was born she had complained of them so persistently that her 
mother had called a doctor. The spine had been bruised but 
should give no futthei tiouble, the doctor had said, but Nellie 
still complained Only imagination, Mrs. Moran had decided; 
but it was moie than that: Nellie West’s mind had seized upon 
that injLiiy as a symbol of her lecriminations against her 
husband. 

With a ticmcndous effort she braced herself, opened the 
door and walked towards the top of the stairs. 

As she slowly descended the wide carpeted stairway, those 
in the dining-room were tense with a rigid expectancy. The 
meal had not begun, but all w’ere seated. 

John W’est sat at the head of the table, his hands resting 
on its eclge, his face an impassive mask, his eyes .staring straight 
in front. Mis Moran sat on his left at the side of the table 
facing the door, her white hair tied in a Inin behind her head, 
a woman gi owing old with dignity. Ileside hei sat the eldest 
child, Manorie, appioaching hei seventeenth birthday — a 
shoit sloekilv -binit giil vei v niiuh like her tatUei but studious 
and musRallv talented — silting with hci c>cb glued on the 
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door awaiting this desired vet dread moment, guessing a good 
deal of what lay behind the tension. At the other side of the 
table sat the three younger children. Mary, now nearly fifteen, 
and flowering into womanhood — a red-haired beauty, tall and 
slim but well developed ; clever, sympathetic and admired 
already for her* striking beauty Mary was the apple of her 
father's eye. He spoke of her as would a connoisseur of a 
beautiful painting, but her sensitive nature 1 evoked against his 
cold, unbending personality. Next to Marv sat the two boys, 
John, eleven years, and Joseph, eight. Joseph, like his Uncle 
Joe, after whom he had been named, was quiet, easy-going, 
negative. |ohn. by natuie an<l intelKat. lesembled his sister 
Mary, flc w^' 4 <? like his falhei ])h\sirallv but in no other way. 

At the end of the table stood a vacant chair — Xcllic’s chair. 

She entered the room, walking »^tea(hl), her head held high. 
'Pile childien stated transfixed b\ her haughty beauty and her 
desperate efforts at composure. 

John West did tkU look up, did not move. Confusing 
emotions flooded over him : self-pity, hiiiniliation. and, strongest 
of all, hatred and impotent rage. N>llie had escaped. She had 
won after all. She retainetl her place as his wife and the 
mother of his childien, and was 011 her way to winning back 
her self-respect. She bad defied and betiayed him; lie had 
determined she would not escape the consequences, >et it 
seemed that slie would. .And he had made a rule never to admit 
he Nvas wiong, to do so was a sign of weakness. Allowing 
Nellie to come down staiis was tantainounl to admitting he was 
wTong. . . . 

When Nellie sat down, facing him ovci the long table, the 
children seemed to lelax. 

Mary said; “Mumnn, it's cood tliat voii liavc come back! 
Tt is good, Mummy !” Tears flooded her c}es and trickled down 
lier cheeks. 

The other children hung their heads. Nellie gripped the 
table and hit her lip, determined not to break down. 

‘This is no time for tears,” Mrs. Moran said. “Your mother 
has regained her health and can come dovvnstaiis again. We 
should all he veiy bappv. Yoin mother is well ag.lin.” 

John WVsl looked '^•aiihinglv at h'ls mothei in law' She 
is clever, he thought; slie ha^ woikeil and wailed for this 
moment for two }eais. .'she alwavs knew that I would one day 
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find it convenient to agree. He found himself granting her 
involuntary admiration. 

Nellie knew ^she should express some appropriate sentiment, 
but she could think only of her spine. Her mind seemed to fix 
on it, and again she imagined the twinge of pain. 

She looked defiantly at her luibband and said : “My spine 
still troubles me. Sometimes the pains are tenible. I am sure 
it shall cripple me one day.*' 

John \Vcbt raised his eyes and studied her searchingly. He 
had heal'd that they had summoned the doctoi because her 
spine was sore, but that was a long time ago. Why had she 
said that? 

An oppressive silence crowded into the room, and all were 
relieved when the maid enteied and seived soup to the others 
and a glass of fruit juice to johii West The maid had been/ 
hired that day together with a cix)k, as part of John West’s 
agreement with .\lis. Moran. 

The meal pioceeded slowly and quietly. Only ncccssaiy 
w’ords wcie spoken, except bv Mrs Moian, who did her best 
to make cOinersation. No vvoid passed betv\een John and 
Nellie West. 

The meal over, John West left the table fust. “I would 
like to see you in the music room in a few minutes, if you 
don t mind, Nellie.*'’ he said stiffly, and walked out and upstairs 
to the bathroom, to wash his hands and take his medicine. 

Five minutes later Nellie entered the ittusic room and sat 
under a photo of Chopin, near the piano. 

John West enteied the room and stood staling fixedly at 
her. “I hope you realise that it was I who suggested you should 
be allowed come downstairs for your meals, “ he said 
aggressively. 

“I thought Mother ai ranged it," she said softly, almost 
indifferently. 

“Well, she didn’t* V\cr since . . . that — that niismess, I 
have been determined that you would be punished and then 
forced to carry out voui obligations to vour child len." 

She remained silent, her hands resting on her lap 

“W’ell, what have you got to say^’’ 

“I don’t need to be forced to love mv childien. Any trouble 
in this house has been of your making 

“My making? I suppose its my fault that you had that 
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child upstairs, whose father was my bricklayer. Why, if it 
weren’t for the children, my children, I would have sent it to 
a home for waifs and strays long ago. And don't be so sure 
that I won't yet V* 

After a pause, John West continued, in more placatory 
tones: “It's up to you now to shoulder your responsibilities. 

I want you to attend a reception to the V.C. heroes at the 
Archbishop's residence next w^ek and another one here on the 
night of the procession. Many impoitant people will be in 
attendance. You aie my wife; they will expect you to be there." 

“All right,” she said. “I will do whatever you say. But 
remember, John, I will never love you again — never.*' 

“From your behaviour, it would seem that you never have 
loved me.” 

She arose and walked towards the door. “I must go and 
lie down,” she said. “My spine is troubling me. It has 
tioubled me ever since that day, that day when you pushed 
me. I'm sure it shall cripple me eventually.” 

Near the door she turned and fixed her eyes upon him. 
She did not speak. He flinched from her recriminating gaze. 
From that moment lie knew that as long as she lived she would 
persistently hate him. 

John West welcomed the Victoria Cross winners at a 
banquet in one of his city hotels. He sat at the head of the 
table. 

Toasts w^ere drunk to Mother Ireland, to Archbishop 
Malone, to the success of the procession. John West did not 
like intoxicants — they upset his stomach — but so important 
w^as the occasion that he drank the toasts in wine. Proposing 
the toast to the Victoria Cross winners, he said that the people 
of Australia and the Irish race would be eternally indebted to 
them for coming such long distances to attend the celebrations. 
It was owing to the great sacrifice of the soldiers that Australia 
was a free country ! 

It was an extraordinary thing that so many of the V.C 
^len were still privates. Every one of them w’as entitled to a 
colonelcy. They had gone to the war to fight for the protection 
of Belgium. Now they had come to Melbourne to show sym- 
pathy with another small nation which w^as not yet free. la 
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this last statement, John West was echoing a remark often 
made hi recent wei^s by Archbishop Malone. 

John West concluded with an advertisement for his race* 
courses by announcing that returned soldiers were admitted 
free and that only returned soldiers were chosen tp fill staff 
vacancies. 

After the prolonged applause had ceased, other speakers 
supported the toast, the last of these being Councillor Robert 
Renfrey, who arose to his feet rather unsteadily. 

Mr. Renfre>'s manner of speaking was latlier crude and 
out of keeping with the occasion. He dropped his g’s and h's. 
His speech w'as thick and, at times, unintelligible, due to over- 
indulgence in whisky earlier in the day, and to the cigar in the 
corner of his mouth. His. listeners gathered that he believed 
the V.C.’s to be ‘bloody heroes,’ but that there was one man 
‘who deserved ilie V'.C yet didn’t get it — Jack West !’ 

Councillor Renfrey concluded by stating that “the Guver- 
ment should be kicked to death for not payin’ all C 's a tenner 
a bloody week pension." If he were Prime Minister, he stated 
magnanimously, they would ‘git’ that and ‘a bloody sight more 
wift it.’ He spat the frayed end of his cigar on to the floor 
and flopped back into his chair. 

The V.C. heroes responded in turn. Most of them confined 
their remarks to thanking Mr. W^est and the St. Patrick's Day 
committee, but one. who had been a member of the Sportsman’s 
Thousand, stated that he and his confreres would oome any 
distance to meet the wishes of their old General, John West. 

The last V.C., a pale-faced young fellow who l.ad lost a leg 
in Prance, asked John West to respond on his bchaJf. 

“It was a disgrace that the Government gave a man who 
had lost one leg the paltry sum of CO shillings a week I’’ 

Robert Scott then moved a vote of thanks to John West, 
replete with table-thumping. Mr. West was always ready and 
willing to help along ever}' movement having for its object 
the welfare of the people, but it was in the genuine works of 
charity that he vvuiked unostentatiously, not letting bis right 
hand know what his left hand was doing. 

“Everyone knows," Scott concluded, pointing dramatically 
at John West, “that our host to-day is a real white man I" 

That evening at Archbishop Malone’s residence the same 
people were present. The Archbishop himself was there, and 
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made a Hery speech against the British Empire. 

Nellie West also attended. She sat next to her husband, 
smiling and charming, but pale-faced. The V.C. winners made 
a great fuss of her, as did all present. 

As the evening progressed, Nellie found that she 'was 
enjoying herself, and determined that she would, next evening, 
oiiteitain the V.C.'s as they had never been entertained before. 
John West cast a searching glance at her occasionally. She 
was good at this sort of thing ; he must see that he made full 
use of her in future. 

At dawn on St. Patrick’s Day, John West was awakened 
by the sun, which promised a fine autumn day. He arose 
immediately and dressed. He felt excited. He had planned 
this march on a mammoth scale. VVhat a spectacle it would be! 

Arriving in the city at nine o’clock wearing a large sham- 
rock on his coat, he found that people were already gathering 
for the beginning of the piocession that was not timed to begin 
until two o clock. He busied himself with last-minute organisa- 
tion, directing his marshals in the work of arranging the huge 
procession at its starting point in Bourke Street. By midday 
It was clear that the crowds participating and w'atcliing would 
be the biggest ever at any march in Melbourne’s history. People 
thiohged, blocking the tialhc in four city blocks. 

I'here seemed a million things to do, but he did them with 
all his eneijgy and determination. Then the gieat moment came: 
the Archbishop’s cai ai rived, nosing its way slowl> through 
tlie milling, cheering ciowd. 

At last the great proce'^sion was on its way. It began, as 
planned by Aiclibishop Malone, witli a bewhiskered, Slialiby, 
down at-heel individual, cairving a small Union Jack. He was 
followed at a respectable distance by the Archbishop’s car and 
his guard of Vicloiia Cioss winners, all in uniform and 
mounted on sleek, giey chargers; then came the commiirec 
group with John W'est himself in the front row. It contained 
many leading Catholic laymen, including one millionaire of a 
moie respectable variety than John West, and Councillor Robert 
Renfrey. 

Behind the committee came thousands of returned soldiers: 
in row's of four they marched to the hands and cheering. 

Sixty former army nuises followed tlie soldiers. Then, 
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sotne ia uniform, came thousands of boys and ijirls from 
Catholic Schools, and lastly the great mass of the maichers 
Australian and Sinn Fein flags were every wheie, but only one 
Union Jack, the one carried by the shabb> man in front. 

It was estimated later that in all 2S,000 people matched 
and HX>,000 lined the rpute Here and there the crowd burst 
the rails which had been erected, but it was kept in order by 
the swaims of policefnen on duty Dotted among the watchers 
were “Loy ilists and Oringemen ” angr} and defeated, hoping 
for a'distuibance but atiaid to piovoke one 

The atmosphere was electiic with fervour and enthusiasm — 
never before or sin<.e had Melbourne a staid buildings flanked 
such a procession Movie cameras heie and theie created nmeh 
interest Thousands fainted in the cheering crowds along the 
way Pvery wheie people displaved badges, shamrocks, button®, 
harps, green fla^s 

4 ne (leielict in tiont responded to the good nitiired plaudits 
of the ciowd in in niKspectcd mmnei lie boued and scraped 
on either side as he kd the mammoth stieam up the hill tow iids 
rarbanieiit House wa\ing his diminutive flag He had the 
animated walk a plonk drinker As his excitement rose 
he danced and pgged akmg bowing and dolhng his battered 
I'll Never beioie hid an oppc'irtiinitv come bis wav to pei- 
toim for KXHKK) [»co])le ancl he seemed cletei mined tO make 
the most ot it Oiue he tell ovci, and then endeavoured to 
walk on his hanefs but be round tins task bejond him How- 
ever, next to the Archbishop and a legless soldier who lode 
in a cdi with a *^inn 1 ein flag held alott on his crutches, the 
man ^ith the little flag was the most popular hgure in the 
piocession 

lohn West marched with a swaggeiing jaunty gait, acknow- 
ledging with a wave of Ins hand occasional shouts of approval 
and clapping along the wav He telt exultant, this daj would 
bring him wide lame and goodwill. 

\\ lien the head ot the procession reached the top of Boiirke 
•^tiett \rrhbisljop Milone ihghted from Ins cai and took the 
salute on the step^ of Puliimcnt House lie stood erect, his 
beait alhrob with emotion I Ins w is a gt ind cla\, The ansvvei 
ot \iistrali in C itholn s to their enemies — a display of stiength 
winch hid drawn his flock ironnd him and stiiick a blow tor 
Molhti 1 1 eland Aitci the ictiiined solditis' column had at 
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last passed by, he stepped into the car again and was driven 
to the Exhibition grounds a few hundred yards away. The 
Exhibition was packed out long before the end of the proces- 
sion had left the rallying point, and tens of thousands could not 
obtain admission to the speech-making, the singing and the 
display of athletics and dancing. 

Daniel Malone added a sarcastic final touch to his day of 
triumph : “We were instructed by the Melbourne City Council 
to carry a Union Jack at the head of the procession. I could 
not get an Iiishnian to carry it, so 1 paid an Englishman 
twn to do the job.” 

★ 

John West had won for himself great admiration and 
respect from the vast majorit> of Catholics \sho supporte«l 
Archbishop Malone. His name was joine*l vMth that of the 
Archbishop in the attacks on the Irish Movement in the Argus 
and the official organ of the Protestant Fedeiation. Their 
names were similarly linked in the replies of the Catholic 
press to these attacks, and in the wide publicit) given to the 
St. Patrick’s Day procession and the subsequent departure of 
the Archbishop for Rome and Dublin, via America. 

John West's photo appeared in the 1920 edition of the 
Catholic Almanac, and with that of the Archbishop, the V.C. 
heroes and leaders of the Irish rebellion in a souvenir publica- 
tion devoted to the St. Patrick’s Day celebrations. He figured 
prominently in the film on the procession, and in the farewell 
to the Archbishop. 

At the farewell the choir sang a song called '‘Come Back to 
Australia,** which, it was announced, was “dedicated to the 
Archbishoo by Mr. John West.’* It was a trite, sentimental 
ditty to the tune of “The \\ earing of the Green.” John West 
could not have w’ritten a song if he had been flayed alive. A 
penniless song-writer had w^ritten* the W’ords. John West 
bought them from him for £50, and had the sheet-music 
printed. The song w'as sung at the farewell and on occasions 
since then. John West did not attempt to disillusion those 
who believed be had written it. 

On the eve of his departure the Archbishop called at the 
West home. John West noticed that he was ill-at*ease; he had 
been ever since he was summoned to Rome. 
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In .his farewell speech, Malone had said : “I go at the call 
of duty to give an account of my stewardship during the few 
years I have been in Australia, especially the years since the 
death of- my late lamented and revered predecessor. If the 
Hply Father any fault to 6nd with my career or adminis- 
tration my first reply to him will be that, I did not seek the 
position, that I was sent here without being consulted, that I 
have done the best I could, that I am prepared to stand or fall 
by the judgment of the Bishops and Clergy and the people of 
Australia. If there are any shortcomings in ni} career they are 
only ^hOse he should have been prej)ared to expect because I 
did not seek the position, and when it fell to my lot, 1 knew 
that I was unequal to its responsibilities.’' 

John West thought he detected fear amid the apparently 
defiant words. 

Before leaving Melbourne, Malone promised to write to 
John West, and asked him to make e\er) endeavour to prevent 
the deportation of a priest named Jes|)er, who had l)cen 
nterned since 1917, and was to be deported by i\ie Federal 
tlovernment The Aichbishop had explained that he had been 
in touch w’hh Father Jesper. and was com meed that he was 
gtiiltless of the crime of which he had been convicted without a 
trial — that of having suppoited the Geiman cause during 
the war. 

Jesper had been born in Germany, but moved with his 
parents to Switzerland while still a child. Later he studied 
for the priesthood and came to Australia. During the war 
he had openly opposed conscription, and supported the Irish 
rebellion. Another Catholic priest who was stationed in the 
same parish, a supporter of conscription, had violent disagree- 
ments with Jesper, and finally wrote to the Mayor of the 
locality exposing Jesper's acffvities. jesper was immediately 
interned. He was not a naturalised Australian, and efforts to 
obtain his release failed. 

The priest who denounced Jesper had been disciplined, 
Daniel Malone told John West, but the task of preventing 
Jesper's deportation remained. 

John West promised to prev^ent the deportation at all costs. 
At first, his efforts appeared likelv to meet with success, but 
then two dangerous oppuneiits emeiged: I'crcy Blackwood, 
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Labor meiWl)er for Broken Hill, and Jock Somerton, Victorian 
Secretary of the Seamen's Union. 

After public r^ilHes at which a few Trade Union Itoders 
and several Labor politicians had spoken with hkn, John West 
concentrated his efforts on having the Seamen's Union and 
Wharf I-aborers’ Union executives pass a resolution refusing 
to work any ship on which Father jesper was to be deported. 
He could not get the Waterside! s' leaders to make a definite 
decision, but paid Walsh, the Australian Secretary of the 
Seamen's Union, £1,000 to put a resolution to his Fvecutive, 
the majoiity of whom supported it, becau‘^e Jesper had been 
an anti conscriptionist. But the Seamen’s Annual Conference, 
which inconveniently took place at this time, rescinded the 
decision, laigely through the eftents of lock ^nicrtnn The 
confeience resoKcd that, by inxoKing itself in the jesper case, 
the Union could achieve no good puipose. It should remain 
neutral in the matter. 

John W’est lang Walsh and stormed and rage^l. Walsh, 
anxious not to lose liis £1.(X)0, suggested that John West 
should see Somertem. 

John West found Jock Someiton in a small, plainly 
furnished (»Hice. 

Someiton feigned to he biis). ?le was a short man of some 
forly-fi\e >eais, but \ery thick -set with a hull neck, sloped 
shoulders and deep chest. 

‘‘Sit dowm,” Someiton said, without looking up. 

John W'est obeyed, disconcerted b> the off-handednv 
Somerton continued to study some papers. Aftei fully 
three minutes, he looked up and said* *'W'ell?” 

“My name is West — John West. I . . . " 

“W'bat can I do for }ou, Mr. \)e^t'’’ 

‘T want to talk to you about the Jesper ca*^c.“ 

Somerton reached behind him, took a leather-bound bo6k 
from a shelf, and l»egan fingering thiough its pages 

“Jesper, Jesper,” he miirmuied. “Not in the (Vs, must be 
•^under the J’s. Jesper, no” , 

“There must he some mistake. Mr. W*est. There’s no 
Jesper listed in the membership of oiii I’nion *' 

“You know who I mean — lather jesper.'’ • 

“Oh, Father Jesper,” Someiton spoke gruffly, with just a 
trace of a Scotch accent. Ilis face was inscrutable, but John 
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West sensed that he was laughing at him. “I reinenil)cr now. 
Well, the Victorian section of our Union will he taking no 
action in the matter.*' 

''I happen to know that you caused the Union to change 
its mind about Father Jesper." 

“At the recent Annual Conference, I moved that the Union 
shouldn’t commit itself to support Jespei*. In m> \iew, our 
inembers’iid he foolish to start a fight fioni which they and 
the working class mo\einent can benefit nothing.” 

**There is a principle at stake. Jesper had been convicted 
without a tiidl. Trial by jury is part ot the Magna C harta.” 

ourself and Archbishop Malone sliould lie the last to 
rtientioii the Magna Chaita. The Roman Chinch bitterly 
opposed its introduction.” 

John West's rage was mounting. “You ate supportings 
Hughes against father jesper, because >ou hate the Catholic 
Church. I’ve heard all about you.” 

Jock .^ornerton believed the C atholic Church was humanity’s 
greatest blight, that Aichhishop Malone was as dangerous an 
enemy of the working man as the biggest capitalists. He con- 
tended that Malone had opposed conscription because he wa^* 
not only pio-Irish but pro-German as well, in line with Vatican 
policy 

Somerton was unaliashed. “I’m not supporting Hughes; 
but 1 am opposing the inteiference of the Roman Church in 
union affairs and politics.” 

“I’ve never interfered in union affairs, but I have helped 
many Unions, including this one ” 

“This Union won't seek any more of the kind of help you 
have given it.” 

“Speak for yourself! Walsh and the Central Executive 
were quite willing to support Jesper at my request.” 

“If I know Tom Walsh he would be well paid for his — er 
— co-operation.” 

“Walsh would support Jesper on principle — and he’s a 
militant, as well as you are.” 

“Walsh pretends to be a militant. He talks like a militant 
to hold his job, but at heart he's an opportunist. And he takes 
bribes In fact, 1 happen to know that he has been paid to 
support Jesper.” 

“You'd better be careful ^what you’re saying.” 
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“ITe was paid to support Jesper l)y you, Mr. West.” 

John West fastened his rapier eyes on Somerton. He was 
out of his depth when confronted with various forces at work 
in the Labor Movement. With a cunning that was almost 
instinctive, he made use of many individuals in the Movement, 
but he did not understand it and would never learn to under- 
stand it. To him, Sonjerton was a riddle, as were Ashton, 
T!iurgood and many others. lie could not differentiate between 
them; he could not analyse the political and social forces 
influencing them. He knew that some could be bought and 
some intimidated, but could not understand why many could 
neither be bought nor intimidated. The Trade Union leaders 
puzzled him even more than the politicians. As far as he 
could make out, Walsh was a similar type to Bob Scott, who 
talked like a militant and a socialist, in order to get votes, but 
could be bought ; yet Somerton talked the same but could not 
be bought or even intimidated. John West put this down to 
.Somerton being anti-CathoHc, but there was more than that 
to it. 

Somerton was the last of the ‘Wobbly* trade union leaders. 
The IWW had lived long enough to change the old set-up 
in the Australian Unions, Its class-conscious propaganda, vigour 
and crude militancy had paved the way for the more scientific 
and l/etter organised Communists who were to rise in the 
next decade. ^ 

John W'est’s influence in the Trade Union Movement \^as 
on the wane. He altiibiited this to the fact tfiat he could not 
influence voting in Lhiion elections to an\ tiling like the degree 
he could in I-abor pre-selection ballots. He consoled himself 
with the thought that the unions were not, in the long run, 
essential to his plans. 

But he W'as very annoyed with Somerton. “Do you realise,” 
he cried irately, “that the Victorian section, your section, of 
the Union, still owes me a thousand of the three thousand 
pound loan I gave it during the strike?” 

“I realise that, but we are up to date with our instalments. 
You’ll get yer money. 1 f I’d been Secretary at the time of the 
strike the money would never have been borrow^ed. Between 
your loans and tips for racehor.ses. many Unions and Union 
leaders are in debt. I’m not a betting man, and this Union 
will not need any more of your money.” 
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•^Tlie banks won't give.you loans during strikes.” 

'Then \ve*n do without loans.” 

”1*11 heat you and Blackwood yet.” 

"Percy Blackwood is barnstorming the country. And the 
workers take a lotta notice of Percy.” 

"ril fix him. ril drive him out of Parliament! Anyway, 
if Jesper^s ship leaves from any other port but Melbourne, the 
Unions won’t man it.” 

"I hear the ship is to leave fpom Melbourne.” 

,John West stood up and leaned across the table. "Listen, 
Somerton, if }ou stand in my path in this matter, Til smash 
you. ril get you out of this job if it costs me a fortune.” 

"No doubt. Tom Walsh will be interested in that. He’s 
been anxious to get me out, and he’ll be all the more anxious 
if there’s a few quid in it foi him.” 

John West raised his fist threatenitigly. Rut for Somerton’s 
forbidding physique, lie wOuld have received a punch on the 
nose. 

“If you lav hands on me, you handy little bastard. I'll tear 
you apait,” Somerton vaid, changing his manner suddenly. 

John West lowered Iiis hand and walked to the doot, saving 
lamely : .“Yrnril he soirv toi this, and so will Blackwood.” 

1') a ^tioke of ill- judgment, the Government decided to 
dejioii I athei Je^pel from Adelaide. 

' John West went tlier^ with Walsh, who organised a mass 
meeting of SeRincn and W hai f I-ahoiers, which decided to 
refuse to man the Xictaf on which Jesper was to sail. The 
crew of the AeciLir leceived £500 between them as a present 
from John West. 

But the authorities tricked them. Jesper was transferred to 
an Knglish boat vvliicli sailed in the dead of night. 

Realising too late that he had been checkmated, John W’est 
boarded the tiain for Peith, where he organised a huge demon- 
stiation, including 2,000 returned soldiers, to greet the ship, 
but the vessel had loaded additional coal in Adelaide to avoid 
stopping in ‘the W est.' 

On his journey back to Melbourne, John West was in a 
seething rage aijain.st those who bad defeated him. He cursed 
Jock Somerton, he cuised Percy Blackwood. 

On the afternoon after his anival in Melbourne, John West 
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addressed a meeting of 5,000 indignant workers in front of 
Parliament House. He was becoming adept at fiery speech- 
making : he would have made a good Labor politician had he 
chosen to enter politics. 

He opened by saying that he had just completed a journey 
of 4,000 miles in an attempt to prevent an injustice to a 
wronged and innocent man. Using terms such as ''the solidarity 
of the working classes," and speaking of the sacredness of the 
Magna Charta and the principle of trial by jury, he raised 
his audience to a fever of wrath. He outlined his version 
of the case, contending that the priest, although admittedly an 
anti‘Conscriptionist, was certainly not disloyal, and, in any 
case, should not have been found guiltv without proper trial. 

The huge assembly gave three cheers for Labor, for 
Solidarity, and for John West. The meeting broke up to tlie 
strains of "Solidarity Forever!* and "Mother Ireland." 

Next day, John West told Frank l^mmence to investigate 
the possibility of driving Blackwood out of the Broken Hill 
seat, and to tell the bo} s to "teach .Somerton a lesaon *' Snoopy 
Tanner and Arty West were only too willing to* oblige, but 
their gang found Somerton an adept in the art of self-protec- 
tion. Their men desisted after they received two hidings from 
the band of protectors who stayed at Somerton’s side day and 
night. John West had to content himself with financing a 
('uinpaign to oust Somerton from office. He spent nearly 
£2,000 before .Somerton was finally defeated in a rigged ballot 
two years later. 

John West was saved the trouble of dealing with the Labor 
member for Broken Hill — Percy Blackwood w’as accidentally 
shot dead by a lunatic. Jock Somerton and others wrongly 
believed that John AVest w»as behind the murder. 

★ 

One evening six months later, John West sat in the reception 
room waiting for Archbishop Malone, who had arrived back in 
Melbourne the day before. 

He arose and inspected the chair in which he had been 
sitting. Its upholstery was an ermine ground on which an 
emblem was skilfully embroidered: the emblem bore the crest 
of an open arm with raised scimitar and lion rampant with 
an inscription in Gaelic. He stood back inspecting the ch^ 
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critically. He stepped forward and moved the chaii to cause 
the lijht fo fall more favourably upon it, inspected it further, 
then sat down again. 

The* chair had been embroidered by Nuns from the Con- 
vent of the Good Shepherd, and presented to John West by a 
gathering of Catholic citizens. In making the presentation, 
Mr. T. J. Real, newly elected Deputy-Leader of the Australian 
Parliamentary Labor Party, had traced Mr. West's ancestry 
from a race of Iri«5h Kings, and explained to the audience that 
the inscription, broadly translated, meant ‘“West to Victoiy." 
Mf. Real said that this was the original coat-of-aims of Mr. 
West’s ancestors, and added that Mrs West, who was a 
Moran, had descended from Brian Boru himself. Real de- 
scribed lohn West as “an all-round sport.” “a bountiful giver 
to charity,” and “a feailess defendei of fieedom-and justice.” 

John West was very proud of the chair. He intended to 
use it in his city office, but had kept it here to show the 
Archbishop first. 

lie was. looking forvvaid to seeing Malone, who would, no 
doubt, be pleased with hi'j eftolt^ in the Jespei case and other 
matters. 

Joiiii W’est sat down again. Nellie enteied. He did not 
look up and no word passed Ijetwcen them. She must help 
'entertain the Archbishop as pait of her duties, but no conver- 
sation was necessarv while awaitipg their guest. 

Meanv\hile, \rchbishop Malone was pieparing to leave his 
mansion to visit John W'est. He was dressed in his long, 
black, frock-coat. He put on liis top hat as he walked out of 
the house. 

The five 3'ears since the Irish lebellion had left their mark 
on him. Previously well preserved, he now looked his sixty 
years: his hair was tuining grey, his long eyebrows were wispy 
white, his eyes were sunken and narrowed, and his face w’as 
deeply lined. He was more gaunt than formerly, but he still 
carried himself pr6udly erect 

Archbishop Malone was uneasy about the impending inter- 
view. He would havft to be quite frank with West about the 
Vatican’s instructions. W’est would have no inkling of what 
had transpired: Malone had conesponded with him, even sent 
him a photo, but the letters had been uninformative. 
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Arriving at the Vatican City after a tour oi America, 
Daniel Malone had found the College of Cardinals, and the 
Holy Father himself, anything but pleased with developments 
in Ireland and their repercussions in Australia. The Vatican 
wanted hostilities in Ireland to end, and end quickly. The 
Catholic Church, he was told, had nothing to gain and every- 
thing to lose by supporting the rebels. The Irish clergy were 
divided on the issue. There were elements among the revolu- 
tionaries who would undermine the power of the Church as 
well as the power of the Fnglish landowners. A stable govern- 
ment must be formed in the South which would agree to par- 
tition, and negotiate with England. When Archbishop Malone 
arrived in Ireland he must use his influence to this end, he was 
told. 

In an interview with the Pope, Daniel IMalone .stated that 
he had rallietf great support among Australian Catholics. The 
Pope expressed pleasure, but said that some grave errors had 
been made in Australia on the Irish question and other nfatters. 
The Irish question was to be quietly relegated to the back- 
ground where Archbishop Conn had left it until Easter 1916, 
Ilis Holiness insisted. It had repelled many of Australia's 
richest Catholics. It had been handled in a way contrary to 
W'llican policy, 

r>ut other and more sei lous ei rors were being made by the 
\usiialian arm of the Chuuh. Its press, especially in Victoria, 
was taking the w rong attitude towards tliq Russian Revolution. 
Contrary to what had been believed earlier, there was no possi- 
bilit> of the new regime opening the road for the rgturn of the 
Vatican to Russia, the Holy Father said. Lenin represented the 
most dangerous threat to the Church since Martin Luther. 
Socialism, or Communism as it was becoming known, must be 
resisted in Australia as elsewhere. A series of articles on the 
subject by the famous Catholic writer, Hillaire Belloc, w^erc 
being sent to all countries and must be widely published. Com- 
munism aimed to remove the power of the so-called Capitalist 
class: for good or ill, the Pope pointed out to Daniel Malone, 
the power of the X'atican was now' largely dependent \ipon the 
l)ower of tlie capitalist class, so SocialiMii or Communism must 
be fought tooth and nail as being atheistic and opposed to the 
Christian concept of the family and the sanctity of private 
property. 
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This new attitude towards Socialism and Communism 
would presuppose, the Pope demanded, a change of tactics by 
Archbishop Malone. He must cease associating with the 
Socialists, and the IWW, who might well become the basis 
for the spread of world revolution to Australia. Also, steps 
must be taken to prevent the Australian Labor Party from 
becoming socialistic. 

His Holiness then summoned the Cardinal who had^ studied 
the Australian scene with the aid of the Australian Jesuit Priest 
who had recently visited Rome. Further long discussion ensued. 
In Australia, the Church should turn to the Labor Party as the 
main basis of its political influence. It should cease to contest 
elections through the Catholic Federation, and should, for the 
time being, allow the agitation for Government grants for 
Catholic Schools to fade into the background. Daniel Malone 
pointed out that he had already begun to implement this policy. 
His Holiness and his Cardinals were aware of this, he was 
told. 

There nas just one other little matter, the Cardinal inter- 
vened tactfully. Archbishop Malone must cease his open asso- 
ciation with a certain notorious man named — what was bis 
name? West, that was it, John West I To accept West's money 
was quite in order, to use his political influence was laudable, 
but to associate his name with that of an Archbishop in public 
affairs was going too far. The Church could not afford to be 
particular atout its allies, but must avoid scandal. 

After further discussions on the situation in Australia and 
the troubles in Irefand, Daniel Malone left Rome for England. 
The English authorities would not grant him permission to 
visit his beloved land, even when he insisted that he merely 
wished to see his mother who was so old and failing in health 
that she must surely die very soon. So eventually Daniel 
Malone had “Come Back to Australia” as the seven-day-wonder 
song dedicated to him by John West had implored. Though 
he had failed to get into Ireland to help implement Vatican 
policy, it was now plain to him that the new Government under 
l>e Valera was successfully doing so. 

Nellie West opened the door to the Archbishop, took his 
hat and invited him in with servile enthusiasm. John West 
greeted Malone and remarked that he seemed fagged out. Talk 
turned to Malone’o trip, while Nellie sat knitting. Then the 
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Archbishop brought the conversation roun4^ to the Irish ques- 
tion. He was surprised when John West agreed that the matter 
should be allowed to subside, so far as circumstances would 
permit, except for the annual procession. The Irish question 
had served its purpose for John West, and he was' losing 
enthusiasm for it. 

After John West had proudly displayed his cliair, he out- 
lined his vast efforts on behalf of Father Jesper, and was a 
little disappointed when His Grace merely said : ‘'A grand 
effort, Mr. West ! May God bless you ! Rut Father Jesper is 
gone now, and there is not much v\e can do but a<\ ait the news 
that he ha? been satisfactorily placed overseas.’' 

Looks as if the Vatican has rapped him over the knuckles, 
John West mused; feeling for the first time that he could 
dominate even this holy and intelligent man. 

Daniel Malone then mentioned the \'atican's attitude to- 
wards Socialism, Communism and the Labor Party. John 
West said he had read Delloc's recent ai tides in the Catliolic 
Advocate and thoroughly agreed with every word of them. The 
Labor Party was his pait), he explained, lie believed in White 
Australia, in the \ibitration Couil and in a fair da}*s jiay for 
a fait da}'s work, but he had oppa^ed the Russian Revolution 
right from the outset and would oppose that sort of thing in 
Austialia. 

John We^t was nioiT than plea'^ed wlien infoimed the 
Catholic Federatuai was to cease beine an insliument of 
politics, that the idea of forming a C atlifdic Workeis’ Asso- 
ciation was to be abandoned, ami that thc'Chnrdi inl^nded to 
rely on the l^hor Party for its political influence. 

More than an hour had passed since Daniel Malone's 
arrival, and he felt a heavv tiiedness tall upon him. t hiR by 
a great effort could he prevent his eves frnrr- foldinir shn- nnd 
his head from drooping. In his tired 'state iit felt an urge 
to postpone the mam purpose of his vi^it, hut when Xeilie went 
to order supper he rallied his dwindling resolve. 

“The Holy Father is w^ell pleased with the grand woik }ou 
have done in these past two years, Mr. West.” he said. 

“I have only done \vhat T thought v\as nght.” 

“The ITol> Father and Cardinals could not speak too highly 
of voii. At tht^ ’sanio time,” Daniel Malone ^purred himselt to 
continue’ “At the same time. He and the Cardinals were a 
little disturbed ..." 
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John West's qrfes narrowed. 

"... they were a little disturbed . . . you see, the Jesuit 
who preceded me to Rome reported the libellous, savage attacks 
that the Protestant press has made upon you ..." 

Malone waited for John West's reaction. 

. If John West felt any anger, he did not betray it. After 
a silence, he said in a voice that was rather quieter than usual : 
"Go on, Your Grace. In my rise from poverty, I made many 
enemies. In fighting for Mother Ireland and Father Jesper I 
have made many nuire. I have often wondered what you and 
the" Holy Father might think about the way the press has 
sought to discredit you by raking up the old lies that have 
been told about me for donkey’s years." 

"You are a strong, courageous man,*' the Archbishop said, 
much relieved. "It has been decided that, though the Holy 
Father and the Cardinals have nothing but admiration for you, 
you and I should not associate together openly or bracket our 
names in public affairs. We can remain friends, and I trust 
we shall, always. But the Holy Father will be better served, 
1 feel, if we do as he has willed. We can achieve much more 
together in this way. It will suit my purpose better — and 
yours, too." 

Though John West had been hoping to be recognised by 
the Vatican with a Papal knighthood, he suppressed his great 
disappointment and humiliation. No one else would know that 
the Vatican had more or less insulted him. Ever since he had 
emerged again into the public light he had realised that he 
must return to the shadows when his purpose was achieved. 

Power becomes more mighty and satisfying when exercised 
by remote control. He did not want glory, he wanted power — 
power without glory. 

"I think this way will suit my purposes very well, Your 
Grace,” was all he said. 



CHAPTER 9 

if u a world of money, all other powers deposed, 
all other standards a shell without life inside . . . 

— Uptoh Sinclair. 

EARLY four years had passed 
wheo four men filed out of John 
West s office in the late after- 
noon. All of them were Vic- 
torian Labor politicians. 

One of them, W. J. Bennett, 
The Gentleman Thief himself, 
said to Fighting Bob Scott : 
'‘Well, that fixes that. We'll 
get control this year with an 
ounce of luck.’* 

Behind them came a lanky 
man, six feet six inches tall, 
named Ned Horan. His hair 
grew in a black mass to fully five 
incl'CS alcove nis forehead — his boxer hat seemed to balance 
on top of it. His e>es were big and round, their pupils were 
small and blue. 

• “We'll win/' Horan replied to Bob Scott. “I'll tell yer 
for why." Ned Horan w'as always telling someone “for why," 
and used other quaint sayings hardly fitting for a man bent on 
l)ecoining Premier of Victoiia, but neither he nor his backer, 
John West, seemed perturbed by this fact. 

Behind Horan came a short man, who lagged behind as the 
others began descending the stairs. His name was Tom 
Trumbleward. Trumbleward had a round face. His twink- 
ling eyes and dimpled cheeks gave him a permanent smile. 
He tried to offset his babyish expression by wearing a big, 
black walrus moustache. The others had descended to the 
floor belovV while Trumbleward was slowdy measuring four 
steps, when as though making a sudden decision, he retraced 
his way quickly. 

Cioing to the door of John West’s office he knocked gently. 

“Come in.” 

“Sorry to trouble you again. Jack,” Trumbleward said 
nervously, “but I was wanting to ask you something." 

“What is it, Tom?" 

“Er, well. It’s about the leadership of the Party, Jack. 
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Er, I w^s wondering whether, after the election, tliere was any 
chance of your supporting me for the leadership of the 
Victorian Li>or Party when Caucus votes on it.” 

"Ned Horan will be leader, Tom,” John West said. 

"Yes, but, I thought when I stood for Carringhn^^li you 
said . , . ” 

"Sorry, Tom. Ned Horan will be leader.” 

Trumbleward hesitated a moment before walking out. 

John West saw. nothing incongruous in his being able to 
decide who would lead the Victorian Labor Party. Had he 
not striven for twenty-fi\e >ears to achieve the power to do so? 

In the conference just concluded, he and Frank Lammence 
had haiVitnered out with Scott. Bennett, Horan and Trumble- 
ward final plans to ‘capture’ the annual conference of the 
Victorian Labor Party. He w^as confident of success. 

The methods by which John West would exert his cor- 
rupting influence in the Parliaments had now assumed a 
definite pattern. He pla>ed politics like a game of chess, 
planning his moves in advance, moving his men, marshalling 
them for victory. Always, the tall sinister figure of Frank 
Lammence stood at his right hand. 

From this shabby suite of offices, tentacles of the West 
octopus reached out to grip all manner of men; sportsmen, 
Judges, gangsters, councillors, trade iinior. leaders, and, most 
important of all, politicians. John West used the ability of 
other men, sucking out their brains, harnessing theii influence 
with a shiewd, unerring insight. The politicians were mainly 
Labor men, but John West was determined not to respect party 
barriers which he believed w^ere more apparent than real: he 
had added quite a few Country Party and Nationalist politicians 
to the ranks of the ‘W^est men.^ 

The basis of his political ix)wer. was the Labor Party in 
which his relentless manoeuvring had for him fascinating 
pleasure : he thirsted for it like a man addicted to alcohol. None 
knew better than he the machinations of the Party. He studied 
the prospects of Labor in every electorate Jind ‘ran a man* in 
the pre-selection ballot only in electorates where I^bor had 
some chance of winning, and especially in ‘safe* Labor seats. 
His grip was stiongest in industrial areas, especially inland 
around Carringhush. He did not always decide who lie would 
run in a pre-selection ballot until he suive>ed the contestants 
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and chose one who was both likely to win and capable of^ 
being bought or intimidated if he entered Parliament. Then, 
w^hether his man won or not, the winner would receive a 
telephone call from Frank I^ammence offering ‘*a coupla hun- 
dred quid for expenses in the coming campaign and an ample 
supply of cars and helpers.” Usually the offer was accepted. 

The helpers were thugs and hangers-on, members of 
Snoopy Tanner’s gang or the mobs with which Sugar Renfrey, 
Ron Lassiter and others had surrounded themselves. They 
distributed election manifestos and leaflets, and sometimes 
intimidated electors or opponents: occasionally this intimida- 
tion took the form of physical violence. In pre-selection 
ballots for safe Labor seats these men were always active. 
They had developed some interesting techniques. Their motto 
was “Vote early and vote often.” 

The Labor Party constitution allowed Union members to 
vote in pre-selection ballots whether they were party members 
or not. This provision was exploited by the West men to their 
own ends. Union membership cards w'ere obtained from the 
dwindling band of ‘West’ trade union officials. Votes were 
then cast in the names of absent union members, living or 
dead. If this precaution failed, the ballot box was, if -the 
opportunity arose, ‘stuffed’ as Sugar Renfrey termed.it. This 
entailed the addition of as main more ‘bodger’ votes as possible. 
As well as his own machine, John \\ est had the support of the 
majorit) of Catholics in the Paity; and the illusion that he was 
a generous suppoiter of the working man still persisted. 

John We.st already called the tune in the Queensland Labor 
Party, wdiich was well entrenched in office. In other States his 
influence was small. Rut the Victorian and the Australian 
Federal Parliaments, both of which sat in Melbourne, were his 
main concern. 

John West had no real political philosophy. He had not 
been inteiested when Horan and the others discussed Labor 
policy. Other millionaires and the Church were worried about 
the so-called ‘Socialist Plank’ which had been introduced into 
Labor’s platform, and w’as ostensibly aimed at ‘the socialisation 
of production, distribution and exchange,' but John West knew 
so many I^bor politicians so well that he did not take it 
seriously. 

He sat at his desk dreaming of power. He w^as fifty-six 
years of age now^ and his hair was turning grey, but his neat 
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appearance offset his age, and be had the energy and virility of 
a man of forty. He felt that the best years of his life lay ahead. 

When Thomas Trumblcward, the Honourable Member for 
Carringbush in the Victorian Legislative Assembly, teft John 
West's office, he knew that his destiny was held in the palm of 
John West's hand. The realisation shocked him a little, though 
he should have known that this situation would arise. 

As he slowly descended the three flights of bare, creaky 
stairs, a great wave of self-pity swept over him. All the tireless 
work and idealism which he had expended in tlie l.at)or move- 
ment had gone foi nothing. There was no way out. To attempt 
to extricate himself meaiit losing the Carringbush seat, and to 
Tom Trumbleward that was unthinkable. 

As he boarded a tram, he thought of bow he had been 
relentlessly drawn into the West machine. Entering Pailia- 
ment after winning a country seat, he had found that the l^bor 
politicians were of three varieties in their relations with |ohn 
VVest: some, led by Bennett and Scott, supported West abso- 
lutely, if at times secretly; others, led by Maurice Blackwell, 
opposed West vigorously; the rest did not support West, but 
were more or less intimidated by his power. Trumbleward 
managed somehow to stand lietween the latter two varieties until 
he had lost his scat. The newly- formed Country Party ran a 
candidate named Davison against him. Davison conducted a 
vigorous campaign in which money was obviously no object, and 
won easily. Trumbleward would never forget the shock when 
the first figures were released, or the dwindling of his hopes as 
the progress totals continued. He knew he could never win the 
seat back; the mines were played out and the electorate was 
being 'Stripped of its working class vote. He knew he would 
find it difficult to gam another endorsement : defeated candidates 
are taboo in any Party. He had saved no money, below him 
yawned the gulf of poverty. He had climbed out of that gulf 
once ; he did not want to fall into it again. 

Fear of poveity was strong in Tom Trumbleward: as a 
child he had seen it warp a whole household. Ilis experience 
of poveity had turned him to the socialist movement; he joined 
both the Socialist Paity and the Labor Pait> and vvoiked tire- 
lessly. He was a brilliant pamphleteer. Some of his writings, 
such as Successful Socialism, and The Problem of Poverty, 
were famous among radicals. He worked in the boot Indus- 
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try at Carringbush, big did not know the West boys, who, by 
tlien, had left the trade. He devoted his spare time to the 
Labor Movement, and soon got his chance to rtin * for 
Parliament. 

lie won his scat at the fir‘^t try, soon left the Socialist 
Party, and concentrated on building a ]jolitical career. He 
pm chased the boot shop formerly owned by the defifnct Labor 
t'o-operatives, but, finding it uiiptofuable, sold out and based 
his security on his ability as a politician. 

Alter his defeat he returned to Melljournc to seek emidoy- 
ment. He found the jirospect irksome, not to say humiliating. 
His young wife, whose sistei had mariiLcl Perc\ Lambert, did 
not help matters w’hcn she exiircssed her pleasure at his defeat; 
she told him she secietly wished he had nevc-r abandoned his 
1 evolutionary ideals for a plush seat in Pailiament. 

Hard work anti small wagi-s m the boot trade reduced Tom 
Trumbleward to a shadow of a man. 1'iioirih he letained his 
party membeislnp at C'ai nngbiisli, he tibandoiied political 
acti\it>. He >eanitMl helplessly toi the social standing and 
sense of stiengtli which Pai li<inientai v membnship had meant 
to him. He ictinned to his former study of the j»oets, and 
found some consolation leading .'^helle\ . Kt'tUs, Adam Lindsay 
(loidon and a host ot otliers. He did hi^ best to suppress" his 
e\pinsi\e tastes and hi«; interest in hoi'-e lacing, in order to 
suppoit his wife and two \tniiig chiklieii. 

Then suddenl\, within a ve.ir, vame tlie siKcr lining. An 
election was foiced jn emaluiely. (hie Tom 'rrumbleward 
came home to find a message retiuej'tiiig him to call on Mr. 
I'rank Lammcnce. fie had never met LammcMice but knew 
who, and what, he was. He liardlvMlared to hope tliat Lain- 
mence would ofTer him, a political reject, suppoit for a come- 
back. Lammcnce brought him face to face with John West. 

It appeared that the Lalior Member for Carringbush had 
somehow managed to win the last pre-selection ballot without 
W'est sujiport. lie apparently tlunight so little of Iiis political 
future as to oppose not only John West, but Archbishoi) 
Malone as well. I)is])laying foolliardv courage, lie had joined 
Maurice Tdackwell against the t\'itholic inlluencc in the Party. 

Jolin West infoiiiied 'I'l uiiibleward that he wanted this 
ini([uitous man removed, and had chosen him to do tlie job. 
Without stoiiping to consider the cuiKseiiueiices, Trumbleward 
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agreed. He had known the member w^I in the old Socialist 
days, but this did not deter him. 

As he left John West’s office, he had been called back. 
“Eh, Mr. Trumbleward, I suppose you know. I ran Davison 
against you. Sorry, I wanted him in Parliament, and your seat 
was his home ground. I decided at the tiibie that I would get 
you another seat.” 

Tom Trumbleward said nothing. So West had deliberately 
brought about his defeat in order to force him into line ! ' 

He won the pre-selection and the seat. He knew that if he 
did West’s bidding he had a job for life. His conscience 
pricked him, but he insulated himself against it by becoming 
cynical about life, about politics, about Socialism and the 
struggles of-the working man. 

West had, it was true, made very few demands on him ; but 
he knew, as all Labor members knew, that West was planning 
for the day when the Party would become the Government of 
Victoria. Then West w'ould make many demands. 

Tom Trumbleward felt very sorry for himself. He would 
soon have to consummate the bctra>al of his ideals, without 
ever achieving his ambition of becoming Party leader. 

Fancy preferring that Irish ignoramus Horan to Tom 
Trumbleward, the writer, the orator, the cultured reader of the 
poets. Sheer bigotry it was. West knew he w^as an atheist. 
West preferred Catholics. Oh, well, I suppose I should be 
thankful that he had me in his camp at all. 

Tom Trumbleward decided that he would not go home. 
Instead he would ring Marion, his actress friend, whom he had 
obtained since his return to politics. He squared his shoulders, 
drew in his ample girth and retraced his steps with a more 
buoyant gait. They would wine and dine together, and then in 
her arms he would forget the cares which befell a man of 
culture and ideals in the hurly-burly game of politics. 

Meanwhile, Arthur West had entered his brother’s office. 
He looked like a church lay-preacher, with his white hair 
combed straight back, his white moustache, his white celluloid 
collar a size too large, and his plain black suit, until the 
observer looked into his expressionless eyes. ^ - 

Arthur West valued the protection from the' law his brother 
gave him, and, on occasions, still lujviial ncai him as liody- 
guard. The urge tu violence was still strung in him, and found 
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outlet in his duties as John West's contact with Tanner’s gang« 
and as chief intimidator in election campaigns. But his life 
was really devoted to Richard Bradley. Arthur West had 
never forgotten those words of comfort uttered so long ago 
in Pentridge Jail: “Never mind, son. It will soon be over,” 

Bradley was in ‘smoke’ and John West was reluctantly 
‘putting in' to keep him there. The crime which had made 
Bradley a fugitive was a cold-blooded one, and could have 
had serious consequences for John West, though it was com- 
mitted without his sanction. 

Bradley had no sooner completed his sentence for the 
Trades Hall robbery than he began to plan with Snoopy Tanner 
a daring daylight hold-up. The Victorian Police, driven to 
desper'ation by bad conditions and low pay, had gone on strike. 
The time was ripe to take risks! One day a bank manager, 
carrying a bag containing £2.000 up the ramp of a suburban 
1 ail way station, was confronted by two men — Bradley and a 
young newcomer to Snoopy's gang named Martin. Bradley 
must have been a fearful sight to the little bank manager: a 
scar ran from behind his left ear along his check and jaw, a 
wide-brimmed hat was pulled low over his uneven face and 
his relentless eves menaced even more than the gun that showed 
in outline thiough his coat pocket. 

“Give us that bag,” he muttered, and Martin stepped for- 
ward. The bank managei re^^i'^ted ^Ia^tin's efforts to take the 
bag Bradlfv IjicmI thiee shots into his body without com- 
punction, and he and Mai tin fled to Snoopy’s car nearby. 

As Tanner swiltl} drove the car awav, Arthur West, who 
sat beside him, shouted to Bradley: “What happened? Did you 
have to plug the bastard Bradley made no reply. 

Martin, wild-eyed and t»ale, shouted: “There was no need 
to, either. 1 had the bag. 1 never carried a gun in me life. 
Now what’ll happen to me?” 

Tanner said: “Shut yer bloody trap and nothin’ll happen 
to yer.” 

There w’as no pursuit. They diopped Arthur West in the 
city and the car sped them to a pie-arranged hidecjut 

Next day the press sci earned the stoiy and ilemanded an 
end of the wave of violence b) tnganised gangs. Joliii West 
sent for Aitliiir and told him that he v\as fed up with Tanner 
and Bradley. Aitliur took good care not to say that be was on 
the scene of the crime, and asked for money to finance tlio 
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fugitives. At first John West refused, then he relented. 
Arthur was not worried about Martin: but Bradley must not 
be captured. 

The bank manager had said to the man in whose arms he 
breathe^ his last: “The little man with the limp fired the 
shots.” Not even the power of John West could save Bradley 
if he were caught, but the cunning of his brother and Tanner 
could make an attempt to prevent his capture. Tanner moved 
Bradley and Martin from place to place, but they were hard 
pressed. The detective force was not on strike, and the hue 
and cry of the press and the defenceless populace drove it to 
all-out efforts. The hunted men would not escape capture 
for long ! 

Arthur West, remembering how Piggy had been sacrificed 
to save Bradley in 1915, then conceived a diabolical plan. If 
one of the men were caught before the other, that man would 
be hanged, and so the public conscience would be placated. 
Snoopy Tanner was only too willing to co-operate to save 
himself, and, incidentally, Bradley, from imprisonment or 
worse. He separated Bradley and Mai tin, then rang a friendly 
detective arranging that he himself should be picked up with 
Martin, then released, to allay^ suspicion. 

Mai tin was duly capturecl, tried and sentenced to death, 
without suspecting that he had been betra}ed. Then the leader 
of a rival ^ang visited Martin and told him the truth — Tanner 
and Aity West bad ‘shelfed' him. 

Martin's la\v}er informed Frank T-ammence through Arthur 
West that Mai tin would ‘blow’ what he knew of Snoopy 
Tanner’s gang, its connections and its protectors. John West 
was angry and nonplussed. But Snoopy Tanner soon conceived 
a solution: they would ‘spring’ Martin from the Melbourne 
jail. When Arthur related the plan, John West observed that 
it would be suicide: Martin would be too well guarded, he 
would be dead before he leached the outside wall. With quiet 
deliberation Arthur West had replied: “Snoopy says that 
doesn’t matter. That would shut Martin’s mouth all the 
tighter.” 

By pre-arrangement, a friendly warder had a number of 
piison towels tied together. Martin obtained this crude ropt* at 
the selected time, but checked its length befoie making the 
suicidal dash for the wall. The lui^c was not lung enough! 
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Suspecting a plan to have him shot while attempting to escape, 
IMartin ran to a warder and demanded to he locked in his cell. 

Then fate stepped in, in the form of the Catholic religion, 
and silenced Martin forever. He had been brought up a 
Catholic, and was now driven hack hy conscience and fear of 
death to the religion of his early years. He confessed his sins, 
set his mind and soul at rest, and calmly waited the hangman's 
noose. 

John West began to think that his criminal arm was 
becoming an embarrassment. Hut such associations are easier 
to form than to break. Anyway, he still needed Tanner. He 
told Arthur that no such risks should he taken again, not e\en 
if the miracle of the police strike should he repeated. Since 
then gang feuds had led to ^hooting arh*a}s, hut nothing 
happened to embarrass John W’est. 

To-day he had summoned Aithur to inh)rm him that he 
had a new plan to use 'I'anner and a few of his most trusted 
Iienchmen. 

He related the plan to his brother. Tn America prohibition 
continued. lie, John W’est, controlled a large distilling business 
in Australia which manufactured large quantities of gin and 
whisky. Of inferior quality, the spirits were selling poorly in 
Australia. ' His company was on the locks, hut in America 
they W'ould buv anything with alcohol in it, even Austral gin 
and whisky. He wanted Aithur to arrange with Tanner to 
ship ‘bootleg' spirits to Mexico, fiom where it would be trans- 
ported across the border to the U.S.A. (ietting shipping would 
be difficult, but he would pay well for the work if it could be 
organised. 

Arthur West listened eagerly, his eyes shitting in his head. 
The scheme could be organised easily, he said. 

“Yer could buy a ship verself, if necessary.’' 

“Perhaps I will, but, remember, this must be a well-kept 
secret." 

“Don’t w’orry." 

“See Tanner, then make all arrangements through Frank 
T-ammence. I want nothing to do with this. You can go. 
Let b'rank knowx" 

“Er, all right. Hut can I get some more dough for Dick 
Bradley?" 

“What do you think I am, the Bank of England? I gave 
you fifty quid a week^or two ago I" 
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''Yair, but it costs a lot. There’s food and drink for him 
and his niece who’s lookin’ after him, and there’s money for 
payin’ orf flatfoots. Snmelinies a laj^ ^e(s on to where Hi* k 
is and pays a visit. Just says: Tfow are >er, Dick?’ first time, 
see? Then he calls a^aiii, see; and asks Jor a loan of twenty 
quid. Just a loan, sec. That’s wdiat liappcns when you’re in 
smoke — the vultures find ycr. We bashed up the last bastard 
who came that caper; teach him not to try again.” 

*'Very clever,” John West said, sarcastically. ^'Listen! 
You 'keep aw^ay from bashing paities. Reniemhef, you’re my 
brother. You can do me a lot of harm Keep behind the 
scenes, that’s the way to w’ork. How often do you go to see 
r>radley?” 

“Nearly every night. 

“Well, don’t go so often. There are ^^till flatfoots looking 
for him; Ijc nice for me if th(*y pick you up with him, wuiihhi't 
it?” 

“Avv, they’ll never catch Hick. 1 ong as we have dough, 
lie don't spend nothin’ on himself; only Jea\es the house late 
at night to gel some exercise.” 

“How long is this going to gu 011 ? Why don’t you get him 
out of the countiy? 1 can't keep this up forever.” As John 
West spoke he took a roll of ten pound notes from a drawer in 
the table and handed five to his brother. “Here’s another fifty, 
and don't make it too hot in future. Get him out of the country ; 
that could be arranged.” 

“Dick won’t go,” Arthur said hastily. “And I don’t blame 
him. Better off here. Doesn’t need to run awa>.” Arthur 
West would not have permitted Bradley to leave the country. 

“Well, don’t you hang around him so much. 1 think I’ll 
have to see Frank about getting the money to him some other 
way. Let it go for now, and don’t forget about that boot- 
legging job. Let Frank know.” 

About this time Marjorie, John West’s eldest daughter, 
returned home from Italy, where she had been studying the 
violin for three years. 

As the day of her arrival approached, the household reached 
a pitch of excited expectancy. Mrs. Moran hu7zed about like 
a busy bee preparing the house, planning the welcome. Mary, 
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wlio was very miicli attached to her sister, invited a few 
friends to a celebration dinner on the eveninjif of Marjorie’s 
arrival, and purchased a present, a line print of JJecthoven, 
Marjorie’s favourite composer. John junior, whom Marjorie 
had always adored, \vas perhai)s the most excited of all. 
‘iVlarj;o’ was coniinj>j home, ^oud old Mar^o. He found it hard 
to think of her as the famous virtuoso of the violin which her 
father hoped she would become, rather he liked to think of 
her as his rollicking playmate, a tomboy who climbed the big 
pine trees in the grounds and was happy in the days before the 
family came to know their father’s history and to realise that 
their parents hated each other. Even easy-going Joe seemed 
to stir himself from his round of muddling through school, 
reading ‘penny dreadfuls’ and munching lollies. 

Nellie W'est joined Mary and Mrs. JVloran vn the excited 
preparations. Nellie had slowly entered again into her role 
of mother hut not of wife. She still sleja in the spare bed- 
room with her son Xavier, who was now’ more than eight years 
old; a beautiful child, the image ot the father, but with a 
<lreamy, almost morose tcmiJcramcnt. He sensed that he was 
diflerent to the other children, that he did not belong here. 
Only his mother seemed to care for him. His father repulsed 
all his childish advances: he seemed to hate him. Apart from 
his mother, only Gran and Mary w’ere kind to him. lie could 
scarcely remember Marjorie, but did bis best to join in the 
prevailing excitement. 

After his owni fashion, John West himself loved Marjorie, 
and was looking forward to her return. At first he had been 
uninterested in her musical studies: he could not understand 
and did not appreciate classical music. There was no chord 
ill his soul that music, literature or painting could strike, 
except when he might respond sentimentally to the singing of 
Mother Machree or some such ballad w^bich reminded him of 
his mother or of some other person or thing he had once 
cherished. P»ut when w^ell-in formed people began to say that 
^larjorie might become a great violinist w^ho wduld play in the 
concert halls of the worUl, he had changed his altitude. His 
daughter might become famous and make a lot of money. So 
interested did he become that he prevailed upon the manager 
of a theatre circuit he controlled to organise a tour of Aus- 
tralia for the virtuoso Fritz Kreisler. The tour w^as a great 
success, artistically and financially. During his stay, Kreisler 
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visited the West home several times and heard Marjorie phiy. 
On his advice John West sent Marjorie to Europe to finish her 
studies. Now Marjorie was coming home, he hoped as a 
fully-fledged violin virtuoso ready to take the cities of the 
world by storm. 

Marjorie approached John West after the celebration dinner 
on the first evening and said she wanted to marry immediately. 
His name was Paul Andreas. She had met him at the con- 
servatorium where he, too, had been studying the violin. He 
had followed her to Australia as a buyer for a German firm of 
wool importers. • She had invited Paul to dinner on the next 
night, she rold her father. He v\ould foimally ask pci mission 
to mai ry her. 

John W est was disappointed, not to say angry. The wel- 
come home had heen a huge success. Ne\ei lietore liad theie 
been so much joy m the familx, hut now \el anothei conflict 
had aiisen. With laudahle ‘‘clf-contiol he said little to Mar- 
jorie: let her lover come, meantime he ^vould think tlie matter 
over. 

In contrast to the previous evening, the atmosphere during 
the meal was stiamecl and dcpicssmg. J^rom hib position at 
the head of the table, John West kept gating ciitically at Paul 
Andreas, and he took an immediate dislike to his vvoukl-be 
son-in-law. hhom i\ndreas' accent it was plain that he was a 
German, and that in itself prejudiced John West against him. 

Andieas*vvas ill at ease. He ha<l difficulty with the lan- 
guage, and «ieemed under .«:ome great strain. He discussed the 
weather with Mrs. Moian, and when that topic lapsed, Nellie 
did her best to begin a conversation about music which also 
failed to develop. Then Mary, vivacious and self-assured, 
guided the conversation from topic to topic, and soon everyone 
was more at case, except the guest. 

John W est continued to study Andreas' aesthetic yet sullen 
face. His dislike grew: this vveak-chinned fiddler was after 
Marjorie’s m^ney, his money, there was no doubt about that. 
He was obviously a lady’s man; see how he looked at Mary 
— think it was she, not Marjorie, he wanted to marry. W’on’t 
look you in the eye. Surely Marjorie wouldn’t give up her 
career for this over-dressed fop. 

John W est turned his attention to Marjorie. She was 
obviously infatuated with Andreas, but what did this flash 
lady-killer see in her? She was plain with her bobbed hair 
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cut to a severe fringe and coming to a point like a sideboard 
whisker over each round cheek; and, in these days of skirts 
above the knee, her chubby legs would hardly attract him. No, 
Andreas was after Marjorie's money, but he would not get it. 
No German would become heir to any of the West millions. 

After the meal, John West excused himself, and said 
softly: “Marjorie, could I speak to you for a moment in the 
music room?*' 

“Yes, Father, right away.” 

He sat on a chair near the piano. 

“Take a seat,*' he said. 

“Why do vou want to give up your career to marry that 
. • . to marry Andreas?*’ 

“Because I love him.” 

“Love him? You don’t know what . . . But does he lu\e 
you ?” 

“Of course he docs; he wants to marry me.** 

“Have you stopped to think that he might be w’anting to 
marry you for your money?” 

IVlaijorie West w'as stung by this, to lier, mean remark. 
She hesitated. 

She knew a good deal of the story behind her parents' 
estrangement, and was glad when her trip to Europe had 
released her from the atmosphere of conflict. She had loved 
her mother very deeply until she had pieced together a version 
of the story of the infidelity and the parentage of Xavier; then 
her love had changed to resentment and pity, and an invisible 
barrier began to separate them. Always she had been repulsed 
by her father’s personality. She had paid him a respect born 
of a vague fear, that was all. She had never felt she could go 
to him with any problem. She might have known he would 
talk like this. But he could not keep her from Paul. 

She sat tensely, avoiding her father’s eyes. Presently she 
tossed her head, then rose and faced him defiantly. 

“Paul wants to marry me because he loves me. You should 
not say such mean things.” 

Paul Andreas held an irresistible charm for w^omen, and 
Marjorie had fallen desperately in love with him the very first 
week of his arrival at the Conservatorium. At first he had not 
reciprocated, but as they came to know each other better, he 
eventually declared his love and asked for her hand. She was 
elated and 3 little surprised; there were many far xaere attiae- 
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tive girls whom Paul could Iia\e had if he wished, she fell sure 
of that. 

'‘But he is a German. Why didn’t you tell me that last 
night?” 

“It never entered my head. Ilis nationality makes ,no 
difference.” 

“The Germans are an evil race. You don’t remember the 
war, that’s the trouble. No daughter of mine will many a 
German 1” 

“The Germans are a fine race. Look at the gieat musicians 
, and scientists they have given the world Paul has explained 
that all the propaganda during tlie war was a pack of lies. 
Anyway 1 am over twontv~one. Fallur. If I want to many 
i*au1, }()U can’t stop met” 

‘‘Don’t vou talk t<» me like* that. J ^\v lliat d lughti r of 
mine will maii v a Goinian ” 

“Suppose 1 defv 

“'riien I would cut vou oil with a shilling. Andicas is aftcM* 
your nionev, but he won’t g( t it I ’ 

“Paul is not inleiestcd in nionev. lie is in love with me. 
And 1 don’t want }()ui nionev, il that is the vv.iv vou feel 
about it,” 

John West stood and stepped towards her. His manner 
w’as placatory, his voi^e softei. “But don’t vou see, child, lie 
is only after }our monev. Win give up voui career for liim.'" 
In another }car or two vour • Indies will he comjileted. You 
have a great futine. ^ ou will become lamous and make a lot 
of monev. Marrv him and vou will inns all that.” 

This line of argument did not have the desired effect on 
Marjorie. Since she Iiad met Paul she had abandoned her 
ambition for a career as a violin viituoMi. Slie knew that slie 
was an outstanding violinist, one ol tlie best at llie Conserva- 
tonum, but a virtuoso must have just that e\tia self-discipline 
and genius whicli she came to believe she lacked. Slie began to 
neglect her studies ; lier whole being consnnied bv tin’s her fust 
love. AlarjcJiic was a leb’gioiis, lotiiaiilie giil, who carried out 
the tenets of the CatlK)lic Cliurcb on se\ to the letter. Until 
she met f*aul she bad s^ihliinated bei se\ impulses and emotions 
in music. When Paul stalled to jiav 'ittention to hei, a great 
emotional flood was released that seemed to vva^li away some 
gi her love and talent for music. 
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"T will ftivc lip anytlnnjj for Paul. 1 want to mariT rii^ht 
away, aiul have children. That is every woman’s rij^ht. T 
will not j^ive up my music, hut 1 want more than an\ thing else 
in the world to he Paul’s wife.” 

John West felt a dc.sire to place his arm around her, to 
speak softly to her, giving her fatherly advice, imploring her 
to heed his mature judgment, to tell her that he loved her and 
thought only of her future happiness and success, hut it was 
not in him to do so. He was no longer capable of intimacy 
even with his own childien. He could not tolerate defiance 
even from them. 

He said irately: '‘You don’t know’ w’hat you’re doing. Yon 
can toll Andreas that he needn’t bother approaching me. No 
( lerinan will rnairy nu daughter. 'I'liink this o\ei, and come 
to voin seii^c^ hefnie sou go hack to l^'iiiope. I ha\e spent a 
hit of mnncN on voiir inu^iic, and I won't allow \on to throw 
auav som career on this . . . tlirs foitnne Imnter. 1 Imik it o\cr. 
Il voir defy rni\ neither you nor Ainhias will get anotlier 
iu‘rm\ from me.” 

l ie turned on liis heel and w’alked out. 

John West went to the reccjilioii room and sulked o\er the 
evening paper while waiting for .^iigar Kenfiey, wlro was 
coming to discuss Labor Party business. 

The family went to the music room. On the way ^^al•jorie 
whispered to Paul that hci father did not wish to speak to him 
to night. She would tell him all about it later. 

I’ieces from Dvorak w’hich Marjorie played at John’s 
request pulsated with plaintive longing. Mai'v sensed that some- 
thing was wrong and guessed what it might he. Later they 
played the gramophone: a J'eelhoven symphony, and .some 
Ki'eisler recoi'dings. 

Meanwhile, C oiincillor Renfi'cy' was engaged in earne.st 
conversation with John West. 'I'he topic was a forthcoming 
by-election. The Lahoi candidate, Maurice Idackwell, had 
come in for particular reference. IWei v effort nin.si he made 
to di'ive P>lackwell from politics, John \Vest informed Sugar. 

” I iii'n it up, Jack. Pdack well’s too popular. He won tire 
pre-sel<i<:tion and the woi'kers in Fiur-oy would vote Labor if 
P>illy the Plackfellei was the candidate.” 

‘*He’d he beaten if we coiild prove Ire was a Communist,, 
and force the Party to cancel his nomination and run another 
pre-selection ballot/' 
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The decision made at a recent Annual Conference to expel 
all Ccvnmunists from the Labor Party placed a new weapon in 
the hands of John West. He w^anted Blackwell out, and so did 
Archbishop Malone. He had discussed Blackwell's victory 
in the pre-selection ballot with the Archbishop. John West 
had hastened to inform Malone that he had done everything 
possible to defeat Blackwell, and had a plan that might still 
succeed. 

Archbishop Malone had been impressed with the plan. 

Sugar exclaimed: ‘‘That's a bloody good idea, Jack. How 
can we w^ork it ?" 

“Well, I don't know exactly. It might be possible to get 
one of the local reds to ‘^ay publicly that Blackwell is a secret 
member of the Communist Baity, which he probably is, any- 
way. The reds ha\e no money; they’ll have a pi ice like 
everyone else. Think you can arrange it?" 

Sugar lit a big cigai, thrust out his chest and puffed 
vigorously. “]\Tight at that. 7'hat fella Moiton, Jim Moiton, 
not a bad bloke for a led, they tell me. Poor as Job's turkey.' 
Might listen to reason. I could see him if you like, Jack." 

“All right, hut he careful, I don't trust these Communists. 
We'll run an Independent Labor Candidate against Blackwell, 
just in case our scheme fails. Try to get tliis Morton to say 
that Blackwell is a Communist, member number so and so, 
give details, make it look good. I’ll give Moiton, say, fifty 
quid. Try him with less first. I don't want too much of my 
good money going into the pocket of red-ragger." 

Pretty soon John West sent Sugar home, and himself went 
to bed, after changing clothes in his dressing room and placing 
his revolv'er under the pillow, lie lay awake for nearly an 
hour listening to the light wind murmuring in the pine trees, 
puzzling over his conversation with Marjorie and its implica- 
tions. From downstairs he could hear music, voices and 
occasional laughter. 

A little later he heard Nellie enter her room. He heard her 
speak to that child, her child, whose father had been his brick- 
la) er, and whom he felt sure she loved more than his children, 
their children. What a mesb things were in this home* Some- 
times he felt a hungry desire for love and passion, for Nellie’s 
companionship, but alwavs he suppressed it. She had wrecked 
his house, and she nm^t be punished. He would he just, but 
Rbuve all he would be stiong. He would hold his house 
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together, guiding and ruling its members, all but that child, 
who was not his responsibility. His conscience was clear, he 
was giving it food and shelter and an education; it could expect 
no more, nor could Nellie. He was being more than fair. But 
Marjorie was a problem. The silly child wanted to throw 
away her career on a fop, and, what w’as worse, a German. 
\\’ell, he would just have to force her to see reason, that was 
all. 

He pondered over the matter until he became drowsy. It 
W'as past his usual time of sleep, wdiich w'as before ten o clock 
except on Saturday nights, w’hen he went to his stadium. 

Deep sleep promised to envelop his mind, wdien he became 
conscious of a murmur of voices downstairs, out of doors, 
apparently on the verandah. He roused himself and listened. 
There weie two whispering voices — a man’s and a womans. 
Marjorie and the Geiman, no doubt. Don’t they think anyone 
W'ants to sleep? His keen cars could not distinguish what was 
being said, but soon he thought he heard Marjorie weeping 
softly and the German trving to console her. 

He got out of bed, tip-toed to the balcony in his bare feet, 
and listened. 

“Paul! Paul! You do 1n\c me, don’t you, Paul? You 
Won’t let this make any dii'leience between us, will \ou, Paul.''*' 

It was Marjorie’s voice, torn with emotion, raised now loud 
enough to be heaid clearly. He could ncjt hear Andreas’ mur- 
mured reply, but Marjoiie’s wcei)ing still watted up to him. 
Then he heard sounds of their kissing and Marjorie murmur- 
ing; “Oh Paul, Paul darling, I love >ou. You must never 
leave me, Paul.” 

.Suddenly a bitter hatred of Paul .\ndreas welled up in 
John West, in the starless, black night. This German was 
tampering with his daughter’s love and wrecking her career, 
just because he wanted her money. Over my dead body, you 
German bastard ! 

John W’est heard them breathing heavily and sighing. I'hey 
were embracing and kissing in the darkness below. He was 
aware of rising anger not unmixed with a ciueer form of 
jealousy. For the first rime he realised that his daughters had 
grown up, and that they vve»e women who would attract 
phvsieal attention from men. d'he tlioiight shocked him 
strangely. 
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Suddenly, his voice cracked the night : *Tor goodness’ sake, 
Marjorie, go to bed. Do you want to wake the whole house- 
hold?’’ 

A tense moment of absolute quiet on the verandah below, 
then Marjorie's voice: “Sorry, father. I didn't know you were 
awake." 

“Well, you know now. And it's a pity some people didn’t 
know better than to abuse hospitality !" 

John West went back to bed, and heard no more from the 
verandah below. His nerves were taut, and bitter thoughts 
wrenched his mind. He lay awake for over an hour thinking, 
not of the Labor Party or Maurice Blackwell, but of how he 
could frustrate Paul Andreas' designs on his daughter's love 
and his money. 


★ 

Tf ajipcaranccs were any criterion, no one could be less 
woitliy of the importance placed upon him by John West and 
Sugar Kenfroy than Jim Mutton, as he walked down Bourkc 
Street hill a tew da}s later, it was a line spiing morning, but 
the warm sun could not cheer liini, because he w^as tired, and, 
what was much woisc, he was hungry. Morton was tall and 
erect, but thin and sallow-looking. His clothes — odd coat and 
trousers — were clean enough but threadbare. His shoes wcic 
down at heel and he limped: a hole in the sole of his right shoe 
exposed his foot to the asphalt footpath. He needed a shave, too. 

Jim Morton did not feel satisfied with the progress the 
Communist Party was making in Australia. A year after Percy 
Lambert and others formed it, the Party had fallen apart 
through lack of united policy, but had been reformed. Lam- 
bert did not rejoin, he had come to believe the move to be 
premature, hut lie remained the unofficial leader of the dozen 
or so men who made up the membership of the Victorian 
Branch. 

Jim ATorton was beginning to believe the struggle to be a 
hopeless one. He was no Tom Mann, but a competent enough 
organi'^ei and speaker Apart from routine jobs such as selling 
pamphlets, speaking on the Yarra Bank, and agitating among 
the unemployed and the organised workers, his official task 
was to lead the Pari} 's Tiadc Union work. 
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The task consisted of exerting whatever influence he could 
among the more militant Trade Union leaders on the major 
issues of the day. His job was an uphill one; his influence 
slight indeed. 

He limped along fingering his last solitary sixpence, holding 
it in his hand as if afraid it might somehow leap from his 
pocket and be lost. 

How long ago was it that he had fled the dingy house in 
New Zealand where his parents had brought him as a child 
from Ireland? How long ago had he run away to sea, working 
his way around the world ? It seemed a long time ago, a long 
road to come down-hill to this. 

How long ago had he been jailed for leading a mutiny 
aboard ship? How long ago had he walked off a ship in Mel- 
bourne, sick to death of the sea? He got an odd job here and 
there, and found his land legs. How long since he had wandered 
to the Yarra Hank on Sunday for the \\ant of something better 
to do, and heard the irrepressible Joe bhcllcy exhorting a large 
audience to organise and woik for tlu* day when the poor and 
tlic down trodden would rise up and throw the hated ‘Master 
Class* from their backs? How long since the name of Lenin 
had flamed in his mind? How long since he had been drawn 
into the Communist Part) ? 

He slopped on a corner outside a hotel and hesitated. He 
suspected that the sinking pain in his innards was due as much 
to lack of nicotine as to hunger. When had he last had a 
smoke? When \\c have tohacco we smoke it to the stage of 
nausea, but when we haven’t got it. we hanker after it hungrily 
and bestow upon its use far greater value than it deserves. 
What he wouldn’t give for a smoke right now ! How long ago 
did he reluctantly yet hungrily smoke his last butt? Only the 
day before yesterday ! Seemed years ago ! 

lie collected his vvils. Spend fivepcnce on a cup of tea and 
a meat-pie at that cheap cafe over the road, then with a penny 
ill his pocket so he would not he completely broke, go to the 
/\(je office, look u]) tlie situations vacant column and find himself 
a job. He must have money with which to bring the room rent 
up, for food and for soles and heels for his shoes. It w^ould 
mean that his political work would become only a spare-time 
activity. A man couldn’t do wonders; he had to live. Collections 
from meetings wouldn’t keep a man in cigarettes. Give up. 
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Jimmy boy. What do the workers care that you are stony 
broke, that your rent’s behind, your clothes and shoes worn 
out? He shrugged his shoulders; perhaps I’ll feel better when 
I get that pi^ and tea under my belt. 

As he stepped off the kerb to cross the road, a big motor 
car swerved towards him. He leapt back. The car stopped at 
the keib with a grind of brakes, and a man got out. Jim 
ilorton was annoyed. 

The man swaggered tow^ards him. He wore a boxer hat 
and a big cigar protruded from a corner of his mouth. Jim 
Morton knew him by sight and repute. It was SugaV Kenfrey. 

“You’re Jim Morton, ain’t yer?’' 

“Yell. Is that any leasoii to try and run me down like 
that ?” 

Sugar slapped him on the back heartily. “Missed yer be a 
mile. Me son there in the car, he was drivin*. Bit leckless. I 
been lookin' for }ou, and we're diivin’ along and he says 
‘Theie’s Morton thcie on the coinei.' ‘Speak of the devil,' I 
says. My name’s Benfrcy. Yei know' me, I s’pose.” 

“I know of you,” Moiton said, still annoyed, but too weak 
to persist in his anger. 

“Have a drink.?” 

Morton hesitated Was it Henry I.aw'son who said that 
peo|)le wdll often offer a hungry man a drink, but raiely a 
teed? “All right,” he said. And Sugar took him by the arm 
roughlv. They went into the bar. 

“\\ hat’ll }er have?” 

“A whisky and soda” Moiton reasoned that he couldn’t 
keep a beer down, and that a whisky w'ould do him good. 

Morton knew Sugar to be a powerful figure behind the 
scenes in the I^bor Party: a representative of the mysterious 
John West. Sugar ordeied two w'hiskies and leant on the 
counter, squinting and twirling an unlit cigar from one side of 
his mouth to the other. 

No doubt about Darw in’s theory^ thought Morton. Wonder 
what this ape wants. 

“Y'know', it’s a hloody shame to see a clever y’oung fella 
like you lookin’ as poor as a fouipcrtny rahhit; walkin' about 
with the arse outta his trouseis,” Sugar said confidentially. 

As he spoke, Morion gingcily took a sip from his whisky; 
it seemed to punch him in die slumach, then m the head, and 
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he became dizzy and sick. When his head cleared a little, he 
said : “They’re not worn right through yet.” 

“A young fella like you would get along well in business. 
You’re a good speaker and vve41-read. I could get you a job in 
a clothing factory. One of Jack West’s. I’m a director.” 
Sugar preened himself and poked a chubby thumb into the 
armhole of his waistcoat. 

Morton made no answer. 

“Why cloli’t yer give up all this rcd-raggin* business? 
Where’s it gcttin’ yer?” 

“Not gettin’ me very far, I’m afraid.” 

“Course it ain’t. V\ hy don’t you get into the Labor Party? 
W'ork in wn'th me, and I’ll get >cr that job 1 was tellin’ yer 
about. And I’ll get you into Parliament. I’ll get jack West 
to woik you in.” 

Morton si|)pcd his whisky. It seemed to stimulate him now 
that its first effects had cleared away, and he felt better. This 
is interesting. To Morion, as to most other iieople in the Labor 
Movement, Jack West was a my^sterious power behind the 
scenes. He had been told that West owned stadiums and race- 
courses, and (jod knew what else, and had made his money out 
of a tote shop in C arnngbu.sh in the early days. 

Morion decided he must find out what this was all about. 
“Is it as easy as that?” 

“Vair. jack West has the final say in most pre-selection.s. 
And, if anything goes wrong, we rig the ballot.” Sugar held his 
cigar in his hand and roared with laughter, hitting Morton on 
the hack, nearly spilling his whisky. 

“Put surely you are not going to do all tliis for me for 
nothing.” 

“Well, no, not eNactly*. There’s a bloke who gives money 
to the Coinnuiiiist Party who calls liisself Member Number 
Nine. He’s in the Red paper, the irorkcrs* Weekly, nearly 
every issue. Il’yer know who he is?” 

“No, 1 don't, as a mattei of fact.” 

“Wouldn’t he Plackwell, would it? He opposed the Labor 
Party ban on C ommunists.” 

“No, Hlackw ell’s not a member of the Communist Party.” 

“Well, we think lie is.” 

“Who’s we?” 

“Me and Jack W^cst.” 

‘AVcll, you’re wrong.” 
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' Fvcn if we aic, if you <?aid lie was lic’d lose tlic election ** 
The plot thickens, tliouijht Morton frying to piove poor 
old Moriie is a J\ecl eh hat d’yei want me to do''” 

‘Well,” bugar leaned towaifls him, and looked around the 
dcseitcd bai with a conspiratotial air ‘1 11 give \ci hftv quid 
if >ou put It in wntin that Blackwell s Mcmhci Number Nnw. 
He be It oni in in in the pu selection see It we can piovc he s 
a member of the Communist Pait>, his endorsement 11 be c m 
celled and our man will act it and win the scat Ihe eiidoiscd 
Laboi e indid itc i> sure to win” 

1 Iftv (juid b a lot oi monc> You must be anxious to be it 
Blackwell” 

^ 111 he stands m oui way ” 

“ \nd Ik 11 eonlimie to if I lefiisc to do tins'" ’ 

‘1 wouldnt si\ tint If we e in t show Tlukwclls a red 
wcic goin.; to luii 0111 man against him as in inckpendeiit 
And we 1 C v,oing to use Snoni)\ ranner s gmg in the e impaign ' 
Whit a loudmouthed fool }oii aie thought Moiton Id 
lia\c thoUs^ht the t,ieat West would have a shiewdei nun than 
}ou on the loh 

Here hive motlier drink” Sugar conlmued, eonvineed he 
was doing a good lol \ou do this md vou 11 never look bat k 
The woikcis don t ^ive a d imn I hev re like a lott i shei j) 
You eoinc in with nic 1 iitv tfuid and i good job An executive 
job Not m uiv men get an oifer like it ” 

Jim Moitor gulfjed his dunk down Hed heaid enough 
He could use the moiiev but not tins kind ot money Better get 
awav and h ivc a vun to Moiiic I’lnkwell ud Percy 1 ambeit 
It s i big deei 1011 , lu sud 1 must have time to think it 
over ” 

Su^ai began to iigue but linallv sud ** Ml light I’ll give 
you til tonioiKi 1(11 ve what vou incd me outside tlu 
Cai nngliiish 1 dw n 1 1 ill to nun lei nuht it tin oMoel 111 
have tin (1 tv (|ui(l with me ind tlu ilouinunt to si^n ' 

iMnitfin w lUliid tin ( 11 dipiit iij) tlu lull llun eiossed the 
road ind (iitiied tlu i itc lie at( i pu 1 iveiioiislv, e isling 
envious ^1 lines it i stc ik ind (s^gs In nig devoured 1)} a tat 
woniin ojiposite him I lu 11 he left the e il< iiid v\ dked lowii 
the hill to i the ilTK il su|)|)l\ shop at whuh Pen v I amheit 
woiked I lu vv ill of the slu»p w is lined wilh wciid m isk , find 
the shelves stievvn with theatiieal equipment 
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He found Lambert serving a customer with some false 
moustaches, trying liicm on aud gesticula4in.i::. 

When the customer left, he approached the counter and 
said : “Can 1 sec you a minute, Percy 

“Yes, Jim. Come round.” 

Morton followed I.aml)ert into a small room behind the 
shop. Tie told him what had tiansjjired. l.ambcrt whistled 
softly then went to the phone in the shop. Mortun heard him 
ring Blackwell. 

Lambert came back. He was a little stouter now, and his 
thinning hair was sieving. He was still a lone in Communist 
Party circle? and, in his position on the Tiades Hall Council, 
woiked closely with Moiton. 

“iMorrie is cfiming d(AMi right away.'' 

“Ciood. What do you think we should do?” answered 
Morton. 

“1 think )ou should keep the appointment and stall him 
along. 1 can see a chance hcie not only to ensure Moiiic of 
1 e-election, but to isolate and ])eihaps cxpcL Kenfrcy. You meet 
Kenfrey and pretend nou’II vlo what he asks, but remain un- 
decided for a few da\s. Then we‘11 bring out a IcaHct near 
election time exposing Renlicv and West and give the story 
to the papeis. Lea\c it till the last minute. Give them no time 
to reply.” 

Jim Morton now realised more clearly that he had begun 
something dangerous. He didn’t like the sound of Tanner’s 
gang coming into the picture. He began to have misgivings. 

“It’s a good scheme, Percy; we’ll sej wdiat Morrie thinks.*' 

l.ambcrt w'as enthusiastic: “ddiis is a chance of a lifetime 
to bring Kcnlrey and the West gang into the open, and strike 
a^blow against ihem. 'khcN aie deslioying the movement ; here’s 
oiir chance to desUn)' them |i(»litically. 'Hie bulk of the movT- 
incnl, e\<‘n some of those nitimid.ited by West, w’ill support 
Morrie. Ivenfiev said he was going to use 'I'anner’s gang, eh? 
We’d belter cai 1 v guns. Ilavt* }ou a licence?” 

“No.” 

“Perhaps yoiiM better carry one, anyway.” 

. “1 won’t bother, Percy.” 

“I might. 'I bis will be a bitter fight.” 

d'bey beard footsteps in the shop. Lambfrt peeped around 
the door. “Ob, come in, Morrie.” 
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Maurice Blackwell entered the little room, took off his black 
hat, and accepted a chair proffered by Lambert. Blackwell 
was a man of medium height and build; a lock of hair fell 
over one side of his wide forehead. He had a round, good- 
humoured face. Hib clothes were black and plain, and very old- 
fashioned. Black\Aell stood to the left of the Labor Party, and 
bitterly opposed the influence of John West and Archbishop 
Malone. He had unsuccessfully led the fight against the ex- 
clusion of Communists from the Labor Party at a recent 
conference. He looked what he was: a quiet family man from 
the professional class, but those who knew him best realised 
that he possessed leservcs of energy and couiagc, and an 
adherence to principle. 

“What’s wTong, J*eicy?” Blackwell asked, lie listened while 
Morton and l^mbert related the stoi*y. 

“Yes, we’ll fight t’r.ein, Peicy. I can’t say I altogether 
agree with your scheme to fool Renfiey; he’s a violent and 
irresponsible man. I’ll piefer to fight him and West with 
political weapons only. Ibit, still, J can see the possilnhlies, and 
will not inter feie.“ Blackwell then addiessed Morton: “You 
realise that this is dangerous, Jim, I supfiose." 

“I realise tliat, Morrie, but I think Peicy’s plan is a good 
one,” Morton said, without enthusiasm. 

“And >ou’ie piepared to go aliead with it? It’s you who 
will take the mam risk, >ou know.” 

“I’ll go tliiough with It, 1 s’pose. I’ll have to meet Rcnfrey 
tomorrer night, anyway.” 

Blackwell aiose. l^mbcrt said to him, somewhat jocularly: 
“You’d better get }ourself a gun, Moirie.” 

“No I don’t believe in violence, you know that. I wdll 
fight them my w^ay.” 

That night, Jim Moiton w’aited in front of the Carringbush 
Town Hall He staited involuntarily as the big clock in the 
tower tolled the fiist stroke of ten. He v\as as nervous as a 
cat. 

No sooner had the last chime pealed out, than a car pulled 
up and Sugar Rcnfiey alighted. He looked aioiind in all 
directions then came over to Morton. 

“Come on, we’ll talk in the car,” he said. 

Moitoii hesitated, then followed They sat in the front 
scat. Moilon noticed that thcic wcic two men in the back 
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seat. Even in the gloom, he recognised Renfrey's son, a solid 
youth with a round, unintelligent face. He turned and looked 
at the other man. His hat was over his eyes: he wore a white 
moustache and his hands were in his coat pockets. Morton 
didn’t know him, but it was Arthur West. He held a revolver 
in his pocket and it was pointing at the back of Mortons 
luad. 

Tlip tense atmosphere frightened Morton. How on earth 
could he extricate himself from this dilemma? 

“Well, have }er thought the matter over?” Sugar asked. 

IMorton had to clear his throat before he could speak. 
‘‘Well, yes. hut ...” 

“I loldin’ out for more dough, are yer?" 

“Well. It’s unsavory work.’* 

“W ot’s unsavory about it? RlackwelKs no good^ 
the mo\ement a good turn if you help to git rid of *im.** 

Morton was stung by this remark, but controlled his feel- 
ings. “Anyway,” he said, “I want more money. At leart a 
huiidied quid.” . . 

IMoiton heard the man with the white moustache stir in 
his seat. Never know' what these men w'ould do if he antagon- 
iscil them too much He must get away as quickly as possible. 

Sugar hesitated. “Well, ’ he said. . ‘1*11 tell yer what 1 11 
do As w'ell as sayin’ that Blackwell is member nine, you sign 
a letter savin’ that he’s been a member of the Communist Party 
for years/ If you do that Til give you a hundred quid. There 
y’are. That’s fair enough, and if you take my advice you’ll 
do it. There’s more wa>s of killing a goose than by wringin’ 
its neck.” 

“All right. I’ll do it, hut ...” 

“'I'hal’s the bloody spirit. And you give these Reds away. 
You’ll always have the arse outta yer trousers if you stay w'itli 
them. You meet me tomoirer night and I’ll have everything 
rcadv.” 

“No. I can’t tomorrer night. I’ve got a meeting. Better 
' ;nake it Friday night.” 

Sugar Renfrey gave Morton directions w here to meet him 
and the car drove away, leaving a very worried Jim Morton 
to walk slowly tow^ards the city. 

Percy Lambert stood in the darkness near the w’all w’atching 
Jim Moiton, who waited for ‘^ugai RrnlreN uudci a slicet 
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light on the opposite side of the road. Lanibeit felt the 
revolver in his pocket. Morton had misgivings about this 
appointment and Lambert did not blame him. 

It was a sinister area. The address given to Morton was 
that of a sweet shop — a ‘screen’ used by Snoopy Tanner’s 
gang. 

The day after Jim Morton’s interview outside the Caning- 
bush Town Hall, a hurried meeting was held between Moiton, 
Blackwell and the President of the Victorian Labor Party. ^ 

Morton assured the President that Blackwell was not “Ko. 
9” and w’as certainly not a member of the Communist Pait\. 
The Piesident said that he, for one, w'ould not tolerate Renfrey 
running a ‘West man’ against the endorsed candidate, Black- 
well. It was then agreed that Morton should keep the fuitlier 
appointment, and that Lambert should act as witness, and, if 
necessary, protector. 

Car lights approached dow'ii the narroA\ street Lambeit 
saw’ Sugar Renfiey alight from the car, and speak to Moitoii; 
then they walked into a lane beside the sweet shop. 1 ambeit 
crossed the road, walked past the lane lingering his gun lie 
saw’ Morton, Renfrey, and tw’o others spcakhig in the light of 
the opened side door. 

He heard Morion say: “I’m not signing until I get the 
money.” He heard Sugar answer: “l^on’t liust liie, is that 
it."” 

Lambert w'alked past the lane and stood listening tenseh. 
lie heard the voices of Renfrey and Morton and anothci rai‘>eil 
in argument. He wondered wdicthcr he ought to inter\enc. 
Anything might happen now. After a wdiile, he heard foot- 
steps coming up the lane, so he hurriedly returned to the other 
side of the road. Morton came out of the lane, w’alked past 
the shop, and turned the corner tow’ards the city. As ai ranged, 
Percy walked in the opposite direction around the block. 

A\ hen they met, Morton said huskily: “No more of this for 
me, Perc*. There w^as three of them. They liad guns in their 
IJockets. I think one was Snoopy Tanner.” 

“What did you arrange?” 

“I’ve arranged to meet Renfrey at the Clifton Hill railway 
gates on Sunday afternoon at five o’clock; said I w^anted lime 
to think it over. I dont mind admitting that I was bloody 
scared^” 
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“] think we have all we need. You’d l)etter not turn up, 
Jim. ril go with a few witnesses, just to see who they send.” 

One evening in the week after the Fitzroy election, John 
\\’cst paced up and down the music room in a towering rage. 
Sui»ar Renfrey sat full of fear in a chair near the piano. 

“1 told you to be careful,” John West was saying. “I told 
you not to trust Morton. Rut wdiat do you do? You give 
Imn a copy of the typed letter; and vou blow off your silly 
month." 

‘No, T never, Jack. I never told him nothin’; God’s honour, 
T didn't," replied Sugar. "I didn’t trust him, like you told me 
lint to." 

“You didn’t trust him! Oh, no!” John West confronted 
Sugar aggressiveh. ‘‘Well, where did thev get al! the infor- 
mation that’s in this leaflet?” He read aloud extracts from a 
leaflet he held in his hand 

“ f-AROR’.S TA.MM \NY. Is Labor Party to be tool tor 
Black Hand at Fitzroy, Blackwell’s victory in the 
hit7roy by-election is more than a victory over an allegedly 
independent candidate, it is a victory over the “Black Hand 
(lang" of Victorian politics.”' 

“ Once in this organisation’s pow^r, a man becomes a mere 
lo(fl. ( )ppose them, thwart their wishes, and the general 
oj>iiuon i.s that you are lucky if you have a licence to carry a 
gnu. Against this organi.satinn. Maurice Fllackvvell fought an 
historic liaitle and w’on!’ Historic battle! I’ll give them historic 
battle!” 

“Ar, yer don’t want to take much notice of this. Jack. This 
was all published in the Commo paper, The Workers^ l\*eekl\. 
All made up outta their bloody heads, like the things they wrote 
almiit what 1 said to Morton,” Sugar intervened, hopefully 
ii'^iiig a device that w'as to become popular in later vears, 
ppeiially among politicians— that ot attacking the Cominunisis 
in ordei to conceal one’s own misdeeds. 

John West wasn’t impressed. “It it’s all lies, how do you 
account for this? ‘In one of his conversations with Morton, 
Renfrey said that Snoopy Tanner's gang was at his service 
for certain work in election campaigns!' And how do you 
account for this? This organisation has interfered more or 
IcM successfully with Labor pre-selection ballots and is headed 
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l)y the well-known bookmaker, Renfrcy, behind whom stands 
a sinister and comparatively silent figure, one who is coinnionly 
understood to be one of the richest men in Melbourne, and w'ho 
has contributed to political campaign funds for many years.’ ” 

“That’s you. Jack/’ 

“Yes, that’s me,” John West answ’ercd, savagely. “And 
this is you, ‘a bouncing braggart, a vain-glorious, conceited, 
boastful lump of 'ferment.' At least they are right about >ou; 
except they don*t say straight out that >ou are a bloody fool !” 

*‘Aw% turn it up, Jack!” 

“You’re the one that’s going to turn it up. They say \ou'ie 
going to be expelled; w’ell, 30U won’t he.” 

“Why, can yer fi\ it up. Jack?” 

“I'm not going to try to fix it up. You’re going to get in 
first and resign. Then I’ll arrange for you to be re-achnitt(‘d 
before you come up again for election to the Cariingbiisli 
Council. And from then on, you confine )Oiir woik to the 
Carringbush area. This is the last big job > oil’ll do for me.” 

“Aw, don’t be hard. Jack.” 

“I’m not hard. You've made a fortune out of me — and 
spent it, no doubt — yet nearly every job you do >ou mess up.’^ 

“Ar, I w’ouldn’t say that. Jack.” 

“Instead of beating Blackw’ell, you helped him to wdn. The 
reports of this campaign in the papers did me a lot of harm ; 
and it’s all your fault. Now they’ve brought out their leaflet? 
I W’arned you after you first saw Morton that it might be a 
trap; >et }ou let him make a fool of you. Listen.” He read 
again from the leaflet in an irate voice. “ Tt must be remem- 
bered that many members of this gang are members of Labor 
Party branches, and that in the large, thickly populated area 
surrounding Carringbush, their word is law.’ And this is evc*n 
w^orse. ‘Speaker after speaker, politician after politician, wdio 
the boasting bookmaker declared to be under his thumb, ap- 
peared on Blackwell’s platform. The attempt to bribe Jim 
Morton figured much in Blackw^ell’s last two election speeches. 
Resenting the crooked tactics of the sports, the Labor Mo^e- 
ment rallied behind Maurice Blackwell. Tammany has not 
control !’” 

John West read in mincing tones, but already his rage was 
subsiding. He found it difficult to sustain anger against Sugar, 
foi whom he had a contemptuous affection. 

He knew ihai he ^hould have ceased using Sugar for im- 
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porlant work years a.^o. This woitUl tearli him nrwM* to do it 
a;(ain. 

'^Anyway, Morton won’t .tjet away with this,” John West 
continued. ‘WVe offered to h6lp him if he helin'd us. W'e'll 
know better than to trust these Idoodx ( ommuiiists in future. 
TheyTe a menace to the community. We’ll teach Morton to 
lie to us. Oh, let it go, Sugar, I’ll sec Frank l.ammence ahijut 

“Ar, T*ll fix it. Jack. I got «a score to settle with him.” 

‘"No, Sugar, lea\e it to I'rank. Vou lie low foi a while.’' 

★ 

Marjorie West stood near the piano in the music room 
playing her violin. She was playing “LieliC'-leid” — “Low’s 
Sorrow\” Grief sang in the strings and in hci heart. 

She wore a short navy blue skirt and a white blouse — her 
bobbed hair hung over one side of her face. A tear trickleil 
down her cheek and fell upon the \iolin. Ileforc she had 
finished playing Mary came in and sat in a cha'i* in the shaft of 
the dying sunlight that was shining througii the tall windo'v. 

Mary had been plB}ing tennis, and was wcaiing a daiini^ly- 
short W'hite skirt. She sat wdtli her shapely legs outstretclieil ; 
wi.sps of her flaming red hair had fallen loose from the pins 
and decorative combs wdth which she kept it up in ‘basin croi)’ 
style. 

When the violin .sohbed and was quiet, Mary, oblivion^; of 
Marjorie’s grief, said: “What a life. Tennis, dinner, a dance, 
then bed, breakfast, and more tennis or pci haps a church 
bazaar. My God !’* 

Marjorie made no reply, as she endeavoured to comjiosc 
herself. 

“What a life/' Mary repeated, w ith an' air of exaggerated 
boredom. “If you tire of tennis you mav go riding — and to l)e 
daring, you don’t rule side-saddle. Tennis and riding and 
dancing. Why it's as bad as huntin’, shootin' and fishin'. W hat 
a curse to be born a member of the iicHc rich. It wouldn't be 
so had if a girl had a respectable banker or something for a 
f.ather. The way these old dears look down their noses!” Slie 
arose to illustrate her discourse — with a clever imitation. 
“‘Yes, she’s attractive, hut her father, tuy dcah, made his 
money out of a tote shop — of all things, a tote shop, my deah 1' 
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If only 1 could do somethin!* useful like work in an oflue, or 
a factoiy. Imaj*ine hather's leaction.’* She stood eieet in 
passable impersonation of John West. “‘Alai\, 1 know’ what 
is best for }ou. If \ou defy me in this mattei 1 will cut \oii 
off with a shilling. \ou just continue to look beautiful, then 
people will sav: “That's John West’s daui;hlei. Isn’t she 
lo\ely?" jM) (fod, what a lifel’" 

Mary flung heiself on a couch neai the wall in an aban- 
doned fashion, then sat up pensi\el>, with her kiues iindei 
her chin; while Maijotie stood, leaning against the jiiaiio 

Their mother came in. Not ha\ing gi\en wa> to the 
fashion, she woie a long skiit. Now in hei late foitics^ hti 
beaiitv was clouded with a sullen an of self pit) 

Ntllie West had been in bed all moiinng. complaining of 
pains in her back. She still peiststed with hci ailment, though 
no one else in the house took it seiiousl_). 

“I'or goodness' sake, Man, how often must T tell \ou not 
to sit with )oui knees tip.^ You’re a grown woman n(n\, not a 
schoolgirl.*' 

“Oh, all right, Mother,’* Mary answcied, changing poslme 
Nellie had entered the loom intending to speak to Marjoiie, 
whom she believed to be alone. She knew that ^laijoiie wa*' 
mo.st unhappy because her father was persisting in his relm.d 
to countenance ‘any daughter of mine ni«iri)mg a (jcinian 
Deciding not to mention Marjorie’s pioblem in Maiy’s pie- 
sence, she said: “Time you two changed foi dinner 

Nellie was disappointed that Marjorie had so far re fust d 
to discuss her problem with her. She kiu-w that she liad failed 
to regain the confidence of her daughters. 

Mary noticed her sister’s extiemely downcast asped. ‘ (. heei 
up, Margo,” she said. “It’s not as bad as all that, surely.” 

“Yes, it is,” IVlarjorie answeied, and her body uuivei’cd in a 
deep sob. _ 

Maryj joined her and placed a s)mpalhclic aim aioiiiid her 
shoulders. 

“You’ve been brooding, Margo. You haven’t been eating, 
and I can see you haven’t been sleeping, eitlier. W by not have 
a good heart-to-heart talk about the whole business Come and 
sit on the couch with me.” 

Marjorie allowed herself to he led to the couch, wlieie they 
sat in the falling dusk. 
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^^arjor^e’s pent up anguish flooded in convulsive weeping. 
“Oh, whatever will I do, Mary?” 

Mary held her close and allow^ed her to cry until the sobs 
became less convulsive, then she took a tiny handkerchief from 
her skirt pocket and handed it to her sister. “Here, Margo, 
blow your nose. Nothing like a good cry to put things right.” 

“Nothing can put things right for me, ever again, Mary. 
Tm sure I shall kill myself.” 

“Oh, Margo! Don’t be so melodramatic!” ejaculated Mary, 
sliocked by her sister’s earnestness. “What is so desperately 
wrong tliat you should talk like that?” 

Suddenly Mary felt her sister stiffen as though she w^ere 
steeling herself. 

“Mary, do you believe that it is really sinful, if you love a 
man, love him desperately, I mean, wdth true love, to give 
yourself to him, though you are not married to him?” As 
Mai jorie spoke she evaded her sister’s gaze by burying her head 
111 her shoulder, 

“No, Margo, I don’t really. Our religion seems very hard 
sometimes. 1 know that when 1 meet my man, the man 1 love, 
I shall, well, I shall love him. You really mustn’t torture 
youiself. Only your heart knows what is true love; and true 
love cannot be sinful.” 

“Oh, I love him, Mary\ I do love him, and I don’t care 
wliat the Chuich says. But. Mary . . . Oh, how can 1 tell you? 
Mary, I’m going to have a baby!” 

“Oh, my poor Margo. Arc you sure?” 

“Yes, I think so Oh, Mary, whatever is to become of me 
now? It’s father’s fault. I resisted Paul until father refused 
pel mission for us to marry.” 

Mary vva« shocked by her sister’s disclosure, but quickly 
pulled herself together; Margo needed someone to lean on now, 
as never before. Mary hugged her close, and said: “It is not 
so hopeless as it may seem. You love him; you have done 
nothing wrong. You can marry him right away, and return 

luirope. No one there will know. You say he wants to 
mariT you ; he must return your love.” 

“ilc says he docs, but father is sure he only wants my 
money.” 

“Oh, take no notice of father. Money is his god. He 
thinks everyone is after his money.” Mary, herself, held some 
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misgivings about the genuineness of Andieas, but daied not 
mention them now. Paul must be made to fate up to the 
dilemma which he had created for Margo. 

“Does Paul know?” Mary asked. “About the baby, I 
mean.” 

“Yes, I told him last night. Oh, Mary, do }ou think he 
loves me?” 

“Of course I do, sweet. But don't tell father, not 
You can write to him from Europe, afterwaids ” 

"“I thought 1 might have a talk to mothei, perhaps” 

“I have a better idea. We’ll have a talk to Gran this vciy 
night Gran’ will understand, and she will help, too, I’m sure. 
Oh, dailing old Margo, how worried 3^011 must ha\e been, keep- 
ing this to yourself. Everything will work out light in the 
enil \ou see. We’ll go up to Gran’s room to-night.” 

y jone felt relieved, though a little da/ed "^lie \\ipr<l her 
eves, and they walked up the stairs. 

The day before she was to leave foi riiiofie Mai |one \\ est 
man led Paul Andreas. They weie maiiicd secieily 111 the 
vestiy of a suburban Catholic Chuich 

That evening she sat with the otners on the verandah 
The pale summer night was tranquil but her mind was 
agitated and confused. Wheie had all her soirow begun? 
Where would it all end? How disappointing, how teriibly 
sorrowful and harrowing had been hei foui months' at home, to 
which she had looked forward so much 

True to her religion and her idealistic dream of perfect 
love, she had resisted all her experienced lover’s attempts to 
consummate their love before it had been blessed with a 
Christian marriage. Her body and soul had cried out 'let our 
desires be fulfilled!’ but she had desperately pursued her eltoits 
to lemain true to her faith and her di earns. But vvhen liei 
father had refused to allow her to marry Paul she had given 
herself up to the passion for which she longed 1 Hat very 
night on the verandah couch theii love was sealed foiever, and^ 
later, in bed, she wept for shame and self-recrimination. bhe 
had sinned against her religion and her ideal of love. 

If father had been reasonable this would not have hap- 
pened. Now everything was spoiled. Yet she was happv in 
an irresponsible way — happy and defiant — but misgivings about 
Paul kept persisting. 
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There were many tliin«»s she duln't umlerstancl about Paul. 
Paul nmld have made his rhoi<'c from many \\onu*n, 31*1 he 
had chosen her- slowly and delihcrately. Surely father could 
not he riv;ht in his insinuation that Paul was a fortune-hunter! 
Yet Paul's peo]jle were poor*; they hadn't always been poor, 
hut the war had reduced them to poverty, so they could scaicely 
alTord to have him continue his studies. 

The X^ersailles Treat}' had reduced Germany to ruin, Paul 
used to say, but German}' w’ould rise a^ain and destroy her 
enemies. W'hen she said to Paul that there had been many lies 
in war propaganda on both sides, he had insisted that only the 
P.ritish had lied, the Germans had told the truth. When she 
said that she believed the Germans to be just as good as ihe 
Ihitish, he always replied that the Germans were the greatest 
race on earth, an Aryan race. There w'as a man named Hitler 
whom Paul’s father, wdio had been an officer in the German 
Army, knew. This Hitler would some day lead Germany out 
of its chaos forw'ard to domination of the wot Id. When Paul 
talked of these things he frightened her with his intensity. 
]Ie seemed to have an inferiority complex about the poxerty 
of his country and his own family, and this kind of talk 
seemed to placate his resentment. He was determined that 
Germany would again be rich. Was he determined that he and 
bis family would again be rich? — determined enough to become 
a fortune-hunter? Always she dismissed the thought as 
treacherous and unworthy. 

l>ar Paul, with his sentimental love talk, his britjtle and 
not -very-good musicianship, his quotations from Nietzsche and 
.^penglcr. She was upset, that was all. Father was a miser 
who would automatically think that anyone who wanted to 
many herself or Mary was after his money. 

I’aiil lo\ed her, it must be so! 

Would she ever forget how the weeks brought the terrible 
realisation that she was pregnarp? After the initial anguish 
came defiance: she would have the baby, it was a child of lo\e, 
W'hy had Paul suggested so callously that they should arrange 
to prevent the birth, then later, so eagerly agreed to her pro- 
posal that they should be secretly married? 

How far short of her dreams her wedding had been. Paul 
was not a Catholic, so according to the rules of the Church 
they were married in the vestry. W’hat a drab ceremonv. how 
dLappomting, how terribly humiliating ^ The young priest 
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knew oi guessed the situation, ami though lie tiiod haul to he 
consideiate, he only succeeded in being pationising. He oh- 
^iously thought she wa? in some way unclean. ^Iothcr was 
there, and wept throughout the brief ceremony. "N oung John 
was best man and made jokes; e^en pietended he had lost the 
ring. Joe and !^•a^y W’e’re quiet, kindly obsei\ers, and Mai> 
brought a camera and took photos afteiwMids. ^ Cnan’ was 
there, practical and lolly, doing her Dest to allcviale some nl 
the suffering 

\Iarjorie \A est had dreamed of a g’and cliiiirli wedding, a 
\uptial Mass, with the organ playing ‘Oh, Tiomise J\le,' with 
something old and something new^ someihmg boirowed and 
something blue with flowers and candles lelatncsard fnends 
ami father bringing her up the aisle to Paul, and IomIn spcti 1k*^ 
at tlie brcaklast afterwanN Insteid, this small ceiemoin, Ihi" 
angui‘'li and deceit. 

C orniiig out of the church Paul had s.iid softh . C Iieci ii|» 
e\ei}thing will l»e all right lUit I wisli we liad \om tatliei 
permission.’' 

1 hoy would spend their wedding niglil ajiait; she would 
ha\e to sleep here and Paul at his liotel, but to-monow lhe> 
would be reunited aboard ship. 

Coiuersation on the \erandah was most desultoT\. \ris 
Moran and Mai> weie <loing their best to he cheeifiil, and li» 
draw Marjoii*; out ol hciself, Alaijorie noticed liei inolln i 
wiping hei In the gloom, tiien sa*d flippantl} : ‘ 1 do hope 
father doesn't invite tJiat leiiibk man, J\eniie\ to suppei 
Pm sure 1 shall burst out laughing in Ins lace if I ha\e to sit 
through sippci wuh him ever again, with his \iiigar talk aiul 
his silly cigars.” 

“I dont think tnu'll be troubled with Mi. Rcnfre\ to 
night," Mis, Mojan said. “He Is getting the rouna<? of tlie 
kitchen or rathe^ the music room, if I can judge by the angry 
unices I lieaid earlier. Pers3ii«Jly J find him most -musing.” 

‘Sugars all right,' said >oung Joe, aoscnt-minnedly. He 
was sitting against a leian lali pilJai looking into the gathering 
night as though seeking some answer theie to the tragedy of 
recent e\ents, “liii ol a ciaiiK, tliat’s ab ” 

‘ He's more than a crank if you (an iiidge !>> tlic papers 
tlie othei w^ek I don’t know’ win Dad has am thing to do 
with him," Alai> said. 
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• “( )h. lalluM has einploxed ‘^ut^ar sm.*c tlic ila\s of ilie 

tote in C an inj^liiish. Went In sehoul lj)L;ethei, I suiiposc." 
Mrs. Moran replied. “I think laihei inxiic'^ hijii to 

supper just to ertil)arra’ss us. His idea of a joke.'* 

Silence resumed control until they heard footsteps? cninch- 

slowly along tlie gravel path, and Paul Anrlreas euieiiied 
from the darkness. He came on to the xeiandah (lifhdcntK, 
as though he feared that sonu thing may ha\e occurred suae 
earlier in the day to create for him a lio^iile lecipiion. (jh cl- 
ings were exchanged, lie sad hc'^ide M.irionc. M’s. ^Moran 
suggested they should retire to the living room a- the dii w.o 
becoming chilly. 

Sugar Renfrey came out tiic front door, lit a cigar and 
walked off down the gra\el path, mum]»!ing to Inm'-elf, ()!>ii\ ions 
of their presence. 

As they walked indews, they met John W'c^t in the hall. 
“Marjorie," he said quietly, “I would like to see \ou in the 
music room for a moment." 

The others retired to the living room, and Mai joi ic follow t d 
him, her heart thumping. Could she lesist the icdenlless ciuss- 
examination wdiich undoubtedly awaited hei ? 

He swn’tched on the light, sat at a round table neai the 
centre of the room, and moved the \ase of flowers nearer the 
edge of it. 

“Sit dow'n, Marjoiie." 

She pulled up a chair hurriedly and sat n])positc him Slio 
was self-conscious about her condition, teaiing iliat j)ei)i)le 
might notice the alnio.si imperceptible bulge in hei 'Niomadi. 

“Marjorie, here is a little money for extras on voiir way 
over," he said, pas.sing a small roll of ten pound notes to her. 

She took the money w ithout re])l\iiig. , 

“You seem unhappy. What is ilie lioul»le?" 

She thought before answering. .She must lie as she had 
never lied before: cleveilx and coin incinglx . “1 want to many 
Paul, Father. That is why I am unhappy." 

His sharp eyes menaced her resolution. “Aie you sure you 
haven't already married him.^" 

“1 don’t know what you mean." 
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'‘I mean that there is «iomethinj;>: goinfj on in this house 
that I know nothing about, and it concerns you, and, and 
Andreas.” 

She could think of nothing to say. Tie leaned towards her. 
“If you defy me in this matter, you will regret it. I am trying 
to protect your interests, )our career, }our happiness, trom 
this penniless German fortune-hunter. I'orget about him. When 
you return and begin your career, there will be plenty of time 
to get > ourself a good husband with wcaltli and position.” 

You place too much store on w’oalth and position, •fathei 
she said, then she bent torw’ard entreatingly. “Oh, father, 
can't >011 see? I love Paul, and I must marry him. Kace and 
creed and wealth are not ever\ thine. Cant you he reasonable, 
please ?” 

“I am being reasonable. Tm your father and I know’ what 
is best for you. You many this man o\er my dead body.” 

The irony of the situation struck her. She could almost 
have burst out laughing, and taunted him with the truth ; hut 
slie resisted the impulse. “I wall obey my true feelings, father.” 

He rose to his feet, gripping the edge of the table w ith both 
hands. She answ’ered his gaze, studying him. The neat appear- 
ance, the gi eying hail . he looked friendly enough except for his 
eyes and mouth. I'or a moment she felt like exclaiming: “Oh, 
father, I am >onr daughter. I need your help. I wdll tell you 
e\erything, and you can help me,” hut she knew it to l»e 
useless to do so. 

John W'e.st was sharing the fate of all men wdio rule with 
the iron rod of domination: his attitude often forced people to 
deceive him. At the beginning of the interview', be had w’anted 
to be placator>% to talk the matter ovei a« heiw**eri father and 
daughter, but he was being defied: that tneaiil that he must 
browbeat and threaten reprisals. lie leant towards her and 
s])oke slow ly and with emphasis. ‘*1 here’s something going 
on! 1 ’heje's been a consj/iracy against me in my own bouse 
for weeks! I can tell from the mannci of your mother and 
Mary and voiir grandmother. There is soirelhing going on, 
and I don’t like it! If you lia\e defied me, oi do defy me, I 
shall cut you oO with a slnlliiig and ^oii shall nctei daik*(Mi the 
dooi of this house again 

The bittei finalitv of his tone'* struck lier. .Affei to-morrow 
she might ne\ei sec this man, tins liouse, oi hei family again. 
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Oil <'<'•! I wtis any of this her fault? Oh, Paul, you must love 
me, \ii?i tnust be »ou(l to me! 


I 'r. Iriinci “'at in tTie loun.ee of the new Atlantic IJotcl, 
in ilie M*aj)oit town oF ( aims, (Queensland. The oppressi\c, 
wel -reason ni.s^hl had fallen heavy and still. Thoug^h accus- 
tomed to iioithcrn weather and sensibly dressed in white shirt 
and trcjiisers. Dr. Jenner felt stilled and depressed. 

Xo longer enijihwed by tlu* Oueensland (Government, he was 
tisiin^ ( aims as a l»:ise, for sniiie survey work for private miniiiji 
interests llis lefiisd to capitulate before the cajoling^ and 
tin eats of Premier 'riiiir.^ood had lonj^ cost him his job. 

'1 he local *secietar\ of the Miners’ L nion had just left Dr. 
Jenner. \fter recjiiestiiii^ the <loctor to lecture at a meeting 
liefore his (lejiaitiire inland, the setretary had related some 
dis(|uieting stories about (.'hirralu'o. lie contended tliat Thur- 
t;ood, Kand and MacC orkell lived in constant fear of exposure 
and would stop at nothing to suppress the criticism against 
them that was growing. There were three men most out- 
spoken against the scandal' one of them was dead, the second 
was in a lunatic asvium, and the tliird was Dr. Jenner himself. 

'A’our life mav be in danger,” the miners’ leader had said 
before leaving. “Don't move about here at night alone/* 

Within a vear of his interview with Red Ted Tliurgood, 
Dr. Jenner had been re|)laced by another geologist, who not 
onl\ rei)ortcd favourably on Rand’s application, but later recom- 
mended that the (Government luiy the Lady Joan and Gilovvell 
mines for £40, (KX), and work them in conjunction with the 
Chii 1 aboo Smelters. 

\fter the .‘'^tate |)urchase<I the mines, a man named Garrardi, 
an old friend of Premier Thu i good, Dr. Jenner had been told, 
became the inanagei of the Chirraboo Smelters. 

As far as Dr. Jenner could gather, d'hurgood and ]Mac- 
('orkell had each leceivcd a big paicel of shares in rich mines 
at .Mt. Isa in return for installing a Government Railway to 
that centie; and later, iin.inced by Mr. John West of N'ictoiia, 
the\ had inircha^ed othei mines at Mt. Isi. Then ore began to 
stream from Mt. Ka to the Ghirraboo Smelters, where all of 
it the gj)od. the b.id. and the different - was paid for at 
tup [)rites. Cjeoige Rand also found Garuirdi useful: George 
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^lCgan obUiliiiig It'dd.s df inferior ore, burned brickj> from old 
blasts tuiiiacc'' and any other rubble lie could la^ his hand^* on, 
ami sent tlieiii to the smelters to icceive top price from (iarrardi. 

(laiiaidi latei iv( ommended to the (Government that, as the 
smellers used a lot of timber, it should allow a company to he 
fojined to siippl) timber exclusively to the smelters from a 
iicarl)y (lovuiiiinenl forestry reserve. Premier Thurgood con- 
sulted 'I'reasuiei JMacCorkell and a company was formed. This 
time. Ml Duncan, who still drank too much and worked too 
hard, wa? given shares. 

Dr. jenner could not helji being sorry for Duncan. He 
]ia<l gieat respect foi his aliijity and for the years of excellent 
seivice he had given to Queensland mining before he got into 
the clutches of the C'hirralioo swindlers. He had confronted 
Duncan and demanded that he gel out hefoie it was too late, 
onl> to receive the crestfallen reply: *Tt is already too late, 
Doc. It luirts to lose my self-respect and your esteem, but 
tlieie is no liope lor me now. Tm headed fur trouble and 1 can 
blame the bottle.*' 

(laiiardi thought of anollicr bright idea. He decided to 
embark with Tliurgood, MacCorkell and Rand on yet another 
business venture which could be largely fmanced with Ciovern- 
ment money. He appointed his brother to the position of 
manager of the Government Store at Chirraboo. This store 
supplied the general needs of the working men of Chirrahoo. 
Soon (the miners' leadei had just informed Dr. jenner) mer- 
chandise hitherto unknown in Chirraboo began to appear in the 
store: expensive crockery and cutlery, table linen and tabic 
decorations, and gaudy furniture and furnishings of all kinds. 
These goods, lying as they did outside the simple tastes and 
limited purses of the miners, remained unsold. Garrardi then 
approached the Premier, stating that the Chirraboo store con- 
tained large stocks of unsaleable goods which he craved 
appioval to sell by auction. This was readily granted. 

it appeared that this very hotel, the Atlantic, had been 
built, though the owners' names were kept secret, on behalf of 
Messrs. Rand, Garrardi, Thurgood and MacCorkell, the timber, 
ccMiioiit, steel and olliei materials used having been supplied by 
the Chiriciljod .Smelli*is. ilie Government borestry Ixcseive and 
the Slate Kailwa^s. At the auction sale at the Chiiralioo sloie, 
tile unsaleable goods were disposed of at bargain prices, and 
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ill -uiu( manner ljci?t known to ^Ir. Garrardi Iiimself. found 
their \\a\ into the Atlantic Hotel, which hecaine generally 
aekiiowledgcd as the ‘flashest hotel in the North/ 

l>iit the Atlantic was popular only with drinkers and 
‘>:imljleis. I'oiiiists and hoarders i)rcftrred ])remiscs where one 
tniild sleep at night without being disturbed by nicn*} makers 
and caifl [ilaxei^ 

judging b\ noises emanating liom the ncNt loom and somc- 
wluie np^laii'^. it seemed to i)r. Jenner that the reputation 
go eii the hotel In his informant was h\ no means unjust. Tliis 
was Ills first irij) to Caiiiis since the hotel had been built. He 
had been attracted by tlie modem cxteritii, but next time lie 
would leliiMi to his usual hotel. Not only the beginnings uL 
ihe iiijhtK ing) had pjimed this resolution in tlic doctor's 
luiiid. fils friend, the L'liion Sceietary, whose word he did nut 
dcHil't, hid infmnied him that a man had been murdered hcic 
oiiIn a few months ago, allegedly because be had been w’riting 
!o politicians and the press with iiitormalion about the “Swindles 
oj the Mulgara Mining Company and the Miinagcment of the 
( Innahoo .Snielters.” The man had once been an accountant 
dt the .^melters. 

After being rclie\ed of his duties by G.airardi, he had begun 
to talk. I-ately he had been boarding at the Atlantic Hotel and 
liciiuciited one cd its poker schools. One morning his bod\ 
h.al b< en found on the footpath below the balcony. His back 
wa^ luoken. lie was dtad. No one seemed to know what had 
h ippemd to him— perhaps there had been a light and he had 
lalleii fiom the hotel balcony. 

Uunioui'' spread like wibllire that he had been murdered 
h< taii-'c he had spcjkei? ‘out ol his tuin’ on the Chirraboo scan- 
daK. "1 he Miiieis’ Union demanded a (io\ernmcnt iiK|uiry, but 
t)iL (oiMiiu leconled a Imding of accidental dcutli and the 
inair(‘i was hu'^lled up. 

I )r. Jeniiei went to his loom earh, locked the door, changed, 
and ‘-ii etched Ins long tigme on the sheets under the mosquito 
ni‘t ; hut slee]i would not come. Not the noise but his agitated 
uhrv^i.ls ke])t liiin awake. 

Jeiiiier’s whole life was being blighted In Thurgood and 
V*'. gang (lathering evidence against them had become an 

s^ion witli him lli'» sense of justice revolted against the 
liuktix wIikIi was ie<liicing Aiisiialia's i idlest mineial 
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fields to heaps of rubble and waterlogged holes in the giound 
His long cherished hope that the Australian Labor Party would 
introduce Socialism had been an idle dream. His scientific 
career was ruined. His work as a consulting geologist was 
being done for private speculators seeking quick profits. 

He had been expelled from the Labor Party. If e\er a man 
had seemed assured of election to Parliament it was he He 
had contested a Queensland State seat in 1919; and in 1920 
had been a member of the Lal>or Senate team, lie had polled 
well, flis friends told him he would live to become a meiiihei 
of the Federal Parliament, but Red Ted Thurgood had other 
ideas. Thurgood’s chance came only six months ago. The 
so-called anti-Communist pledge arose in the Labor Party 
Dr. Jenner refused to endorse it on principle, contending that 
the Communists were a Socialist group like the Labor Paitv, 
and that all Socialists should be united. 

He would never forget the look of triumphant hatied on 
Thurgood’s face when he moved for his expulsion at the last 
Party conference, and the motion was carried. 

Dr. Jenner had always placed great importance on his 
regular articles in the weekly journals published by the I-.abor 
Party, and the powerful Australian Workers' Union. Their 
columns were immediately closed to him. He saw some ironic 
significance in the fact that he was, at the same time, black- 
listed from the columns of the two Brisbane daily papers w'hicli 
formerly had welcomed his regular scientific articles. John 
West, sinister figure behind Thurgood and MacCorkell, owned 
one of the dailies. West's connection with the whole attaii 
was rather obscure, but Dr, Jenner knew that West had made 
a fortune recently when he sold the Mt. Isa mines at a huge 
figure to an English company. 

Weirdly fantastic was the story of the man who had been 
declared insane. It appeared tHat be was a member of the 
Labor Party who often got hold of ‘queer ideas,' but who had 
been agitating lately for an enquiry into the behaviour of certain 
Labor leaders in relation to the Mulgara Mining Company and 
the Chirraboo Smelters. Before long he had been sent to a 
lunatic asylum. 

1 lie girat riddle (if the Oii<^ensl;nid mining nnkets pii/zlid 
Di. |enn<rs brain, llie iiniriiinr nl the cM-ean and sounds of 
siKiiitnig, langhlri. thnmfufig and inotsteps elsewlicie in the 
huLcI Lonibmcd v\Uh it to keep him awake until the caily hours. 
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Once footsteps seemed to approach his door and he rose 
on his elbow listening tensely in the darkness, but nothing hap- 
pened. At last he slept heavily 

^ After breakfast he packed his bags and was the lirst 
customer in the bar. 

“I'liis is a fine hotel, yes,’* he said to the barmaid. 

“Olad you like it. lt’i*real modern, there’s no doubt about 
it. The swankiest hotel in the North, they say. The furnislier 
and the curtains and crockery and all, are the very best, and 
real Hash, I must say.” 

“Its owners must be really enten)rising. Tell me, who does 
own it?” 

“I‘-r ... 1 couldn’t say. I mean, I don’t know\” 

“Surely vou— the head barmaid — wopld know who it is that 
employs 30U. But, still, it doesn’t matter.” 

'J'he woman looked around the bar, then leaned across the 
counter to.\vards him. Her big breasts flopped on to the 
polished bar. 

“It’s supposed to lie a secret,” she said, “but the Mulgara 
Mining Company own this place.” 

“But there is no Mulgara Mining Company now. The 
Clovernment have taken it over.” 

She eyed liim a little suspiciously. “You seem a nice feller,” 
she said, “but you shouldn’t ask so many questions.” 

She forced a coquettish smile. “Ask no questions and 
you’ll be told no lies Understand.^” she said. 

Then she 5»tudied him as though trying to sum him up. Kc 
sipped his whisky 'nonchalantly. 

“I’m not really intere>ted ; just making conversation wu’th a 
I)leasant lady, I am, that is all,” replied the doctor, witli a 
rather uncunvincing effort at flirtatious conversation. 

He was a tall, handsome man: she was pleased and a little 
flattered. 

“Do you know who used to own the Mulgara Mines?” 

“No, I’m sure I do not.” 

“Well, for being a good boy, I’ll tell you who owns this 
hotel. The people wdio used to own the Mulgara Mines own 
this hotel; but I’d advise you to forget it.” 

★ 

As Jolm WVsi stepped on to the tram foi home, the Dost 
Ullicc cluck struck midnight. This was a late hour for him to 
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be abroad ; even on a Saturday night. To-niglit he had missed 
the boxing matches to attend the posting of progress figures 
in the Victorian State Elections. He felt elated. The Labor 
Party had won. It was assured of an absolute majority ovex* 
the Nationalist and Country Parties. 

Soon Ned Horan would be Premier of Victoria, Tom 
Trumbleward Chief Secretary, Bol# Jolly and others anioin,' 
*his men’ would be in the cabinet. His great enteipiises could 
now be protected and extended! 

He’must make certain that Trumbleward became CInW 
Secretary. For all his radical talk, Tom was the easiest to 
handle of all: he had the capacity for the job, and the poi)u- 
larity among I.abor supporters. And Chief Secretary was the 
most important post. The Chief Secretary allotted racing dates, 
he controlled the Police Force, the penal laws and the pris(jns 
If a man could have nominated the Chief Secietary in those 
days, the tote would still be operating, and the V.R.C. would 
not have beaten him. Hit diffeient now, with Tom Trumblcwaid 
instead of that hypociite old Gibbon. 

John West never forgot a rebuff or a defeat. The V.R.C. 
had warned him off for life! True they had lifted their ban 
after the war, and allowed him to race at Flemington and 
other galloping courses, but they still prevented him fiom 
entering the members* enclosure or the birdcage. They treated 
him with disdain, just because he had made his wealth from an 
illegal totalisator, because he conducted the Cinderella sports 
of pony racing and trotting. Well, they would be made to sit 
up and take notice now! Soon he would enter the galloping 
world. He’d have as many galloping dates as the V.R.C.; 
he’d teach them to rub him out for life. 

The tram clattered on towards Carringbush. Though elec- 
tric trams had replaced the old cables on most routes, this route 
was still served with the self-same cable trams that had carried 
customers to the tote in the nineties. 

It was a warm summer night, so John West had seated 
himself on the side of the open front car. 

Victoria was safe. Now he must redouble his efforts to 
ensure a I^bor victory in the Federal Flections which might 
fall next >car, and juggle the right men into the Cabinet The 
Federal Parliament was moving from Melbourne to Canberra 
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bcMiu* I lie CM 1 uf tlic Near. Thai would make it hardci to con- 
tiol, hut if he j>;ot enuuj^h of his men in, it would he all light. 
Someliow he must get a I'ederal seat for Ted Thurgood. W itli 
I'ieal dead 'riiiirgood must hcconie Prime Minister. 

Just as well Tabor had won in Victoria. There w^as talk 
of ie\olt among the trrittmg men They were demanding non- 
pro[)iietar 3 rontiol. In the boxing game, things weren’t much 
hetler. 1hcie was talk of a (lo\ernment appointed lioxing 
C'ommissioi], \\ cll, the) could talk as much as they liked now. 
Jack West was boss! 

Pi( sentl\ Sugar l\cMific\ boarded tlic tram at the other end. 
He bad been cclebiating l.abot’s \ictcjiy. Seeing John West, 
he iJictai iousl\ negotiated the jomney along the locking tiani 
on to llie front lar. 

“ )w aie \er. Jack?” he shouted. “Heard the figures? 
W Iijit a blood\ \ut(»i\ ! ' 

Ilis cigai fell fiom his mouth, and in his effort to catch it 
he would ha\e fallen off the tiam, had not John West grasped 
him b\ the coat, 

“tireat \ictorv, all light, Uob. 1 told \ou we would win/* 
John West answered bcnignl\. 

Sugar took nut another cigar and lit it with difliculty, then 
hi'' f.ne assumed a scowl as he said: “1 see Pilackwell won 
c.is\ , the bastaid !” 

Jolni W e^'t did not lepT. lie had again tried to defeat 
lllaikwell in the pie seleuion ballot, and then lun an indepen- 
dent (andidale jigaiiist him. Sugar Rcnfrey had insisted on 
helping this candidate, \igoiously assisted by his usual gang of 
thugs. 

The) disiiibiited leallets, intimidated scrutineers, and, where 
possililc, \oled for the absent, the sick and the cjpad. During 
the campaign. sc\eial members of the Timberw oiTei s* Tnion, 
which was engaged in a bitter strike against wage cuts, assisted 
in I'lackw ell's c.impaign. Sugar had ordered a^^few of Snoopy 
'rainier’s men to ‘teach the bastards a lesson.’ Forthwith three 
tinibei workers were attacked by se\eral men while pa«^ting up 
Pdackwell’s eleciion posters. Chic of them was bundled into a 
waiting car. while tiie other two tied towards a mo\ing tram. 
'fhcN weie oMilakeii, felled from behind, and diagged to join 
then mate in the cai. 
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The three of them were taken to Sugar Renfrey'b house, 
where they vv^ere severely beaten up. Their eyes were blackened, 
their clothes torn, theii bodies bruised. They were tied up and 
told they would not be released until they gave an under- 
taking to cease working for Blackwell and to tell their friends 
to lay off also. 

News of the kidnapping reached the Union office. Tw^o 
very tough Union oiganisers, one of them an illegitimate son 
of Richard Bradley, were sent out to rescue the victims. Even- 
tually their enquiries led them to Carringbush. 

Arriving at Sugar’s home, the rescuers thumped on the door 
several tiVne*>. 

Bel 01 e Sugar could speak, the biggest man jammed his foot 
against the dooi and said; “Where’s them timberworkers, 
Sugar?’’ 

“Tiihbcrwoikers ! There ain’t no timberworkers ’ere.*' 

“W e’ll take a look !” 

Sugar lesi.sted their entry He received a blow across the 
face with the revolver for his trouble, and fell to the floor. 

They released their bound and gagged mates and departed 
without any piotest from Sugar, who was sitting on the front 
step holding his swollen face. 

The event received some publicity in the press, and further 
confirmed John West’s opinion that Sugar’s efforts should be 
confined to Caningbush. 

John West and Sugar discussed the election figures, then 
the former asked: “Did that Commo, Morton, Work on Black- 
well’s campaign.^’’ 

“No, Jack. He’s gorn away like 1 told >cr. Hasn’t been 
heard of for a long time.” 

Jim Morton had gone away, A few weeks after Black- 
well’s first victory ovei the West machine he had been warned 
by the local police that his life was in danger. They also 
suggested that, as they didn’t like Communists anyway, he 
should change his address immediately. 

Jim Morton soon discovered that they w^erc not bluffing. 
After a meeting on the following evening he went to a cafe 
and ff)iind foiii evil-looking individuals seated watching him 
sui lepliliouslv lie ictoginsi<| one ot !h(*in as a meniUu of 
Siinnpv I umM*'' he \\,iv tn he hashed up oi inui- 

d«i(<l loi (Ul)iiig liuilic) .iiid John Wist! 
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1^'car gripped him. He must keep calm. Perhaps he could 
Ijluff his way out. Their plan would be to follow him when he 
left, and waylay him in a secluded spot. ^ ^ , 

The old Greek proprietor came to take his oi'der. Feigning 
to speak thickly as if he had been drinking, Jim Morton said 
to him : “Where's the lavatory, Nick? Must go to the lavatory. 

He rose and unsteadily follow'cd the (iveck through the 
kitchen into the back yard, w'here he said: “Listen, Nick. I 
think those fellas in there aie after me. Can I get out the 
back wav?** 

“Well, you might. If you can climb that wall there, and 
o\cr the roof into the lane.** 

\\ ith dilhculty and urgent haste, he succeeded in using a 
window ledge and a drainpipe as stepping stones to the roof. 

On the other side, he made a thirty foot jump into the lane 
and sprained his ankle. Hobbling away with difficulty, he slept 
the night on the Yaira Lank, and next day jumped the rattler 
to S\(lncy. 

“Ices" I’ve gorn past me stop!’* Sugar exclaimed. He 
swaNcd for a moment holding the upright rail of the tram, 
then leai>t off to be hurtled through the air and roll in an 
undignified ball in the gutter. 

|ohn W'est abandoned himself again to his dreams of power. 
No feeling in all the range of human emotion could be so 
.salisUing to him as this. The gambler’s elation after a suc- 
ccssiiil plunge, a ni.iirs elated expectanc} as he bent over the 
tiembhiig, submissive body of a lovely woman: these could not, 
no l\clmg could, compaic with this sense of power. 

d he tram passed L% Jackson Street. How vastly his power 
had giown since he had bribed Constable Brogan! And bow 
its machinations had changed! In the old da\s he had only 
one souice of income, the tote; he could protect his power only 
1)\ biibmg a few policemen; now' he was worth millions and 
could contiol the whole Vktorian Police Force through the 
Cdiief Secictarv. riien he had depended for protection on a 
few strong men like Piggv, Hope and One-Kved-Tommy ; now 
the whole power of the .state would protect him. 

lie no longer needed direct influence over the criminal 
world. Bradley and Ally, Snoopy Tanner and his gang had 
outlived their usefulness and had become an embarrassment, 
it wub i'tJll costing him a mint of money to keep Lradlcy ia 
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'smoke/ Arty didn’t seem to care much for his \Mfr and 
daughter, he seemed to live only for Bradley. Arty had to 
revert to the expensive and dangerous procedure of bribing 
detectives. How absurd the position would now become! His 
good money would continue to be paid to detectives whom he 
could influence when necessary through the Chief Scuchiiy 
and the Chief of Police, for the purpose of protecting a nuii- 
derer who was not, and never could be again, of any use 
whatsoever. 

The new Chief of Police had been appointed with J(jhn 
West'-s approval. He was a former Army OHicei with a upii- 
tation as a lady's man and a racketeer. Rumour had it that he 
had established lucrative rackets in biothcls and motoi insuiaiuc 

Whatever became of Bradley, John West would never 
again employ Tanner unless in case of desperate need lie 
admired Tanner’s daring and cleverness, but lannci had 
double-crossed him, so Tanner was imished. Tanners downiall 
had resulted fiom an indi^ciction connected with ‘bootki'gtn^’ 
John West's spirits to America. Not satished with the good 
money he and his gang were making from the vvoik, Snoopy 
had decided to earn a bit on the side. He had organused a sci ics 
of robberies of rival wine and spirit stores and cxpoikd the 
proceeds to U.S.A. Finally, the police caught him. He 
absconded from bail and for a while lived in the cellai') of a 
city theatre, then moved about Australia disguised as a woman 
His exploits created nation-wide interest; on one occasion he 
wrote to the press telling of his movements. But finally he was 
run to earth and sentenced to two years' imprisonment, lie 
would be out next year, but Jack West was finished with him. 
The bottom had fallen out of the liquor smuggling racket, cost', 
were too high and there were too many rivals nearer, and m, 
America. There were other avenues of contact with stiong- 
arm men. 

John West alighted from the tram at the terminus, crossed 
the river, and walked briskly up the hill. 

He would reorganise his empire. Nothing could stop him 
now. If he played his cards correctly he would soon contiol, 
foi his owu pm poses, the (loverninent of Anstialia. Ills c,u,it 
da} was mar at hand. 



CHAPTER - lOF 

The Australian Laiof fiarty Vegenerotfd into a 
machuie for capturing pohitcal power and' when it qot 
that po7ver it did ngt know hotu to use tt exoept for 
the benefit of individuals 

HE following: months were 
arduous and difficult for John 
WVst. Men in Vidoiian trotlinj^ 
were on the verv^c of revolt. 
1’here w ere moves to form a 
(loverninent commission to con- 
trol boxing in Victoria. As patt 
of preparations to control the 
T'edcral Parliament throuj»h the 
Labor Party, he purciiased a 
b'ederal ‘Neat for Ted 'fliurgood 
for £8,000 — and bought tiouhlc 
with it. 

Though preoccupied, he was 
also troul)led by the diift of 
affairs in his household. He was 
now positively convinced that Marjorie had marrier) Andreas 
in defiance of liis wishes. He discovered that Nellie was 
excb.anging letters with Marjorie and sending her money, so 
l.e cut off every channel thiough which Nellie could olitain 
money. He then saw' his solicitors and altered his will, carry- 
ing out his threat to cut Mariorie off with a shilling. Hut 
even this did not satisfy him Marjorie’s defiance rankded: 
this was unfiniN,hed business; he didn’t like unfinished business. 
He told Nellie he knew she and the others weie corres- 
ponding with Marjorie; while they were on the job, he said, 
they could tell Marjoiie that he had cut her off with a shilling 
and that she could never again set foot in the house unless she 
deserted Andreas. 

He was worried, too, about Mary. She w'as going around 
with some amateur theatrical crov\d. He bad been to see her 
in tw'o plays. Mary was quite an actress, but she was in tiad 
company, sttaying out late, drinking, and changing her boy 
friend almost weekly. .She was neglecting hei religions duties, 
too. lie had luaid - and he beiiexcd that religion was good, 
t"’peciall\ for u(»men. 
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One night she came home very late, and judging by the row 
on the \ erandah belo.w both she and her escort w ei e tii)sy. Ln- 
raged at being awakened, John West impetuously took the 
revolver from undei his pillow and fired a shot in the air from 
the side of tlie balcony Mary’s lover had departed in haste ; but 
Mary became even more restless in the weeks that follo\\ed, 
and more resentful of her father. 

John junior was also a problem to his father. 11c showed 
no interest in preparing himself to take eontiol of tlie West 
empire after his fathers death. He was working in the othce 
of one of John West’s brokers, but was making little progress. 
Joe woiked for one of his father’s solicitors and seemed quite 
content to draw his salary with as little effort to earn it as 
possible. Like his uncle, he took for granted that he was 
entitled to an easy living out of the West einpiic without coii' 
tiibuting an> thing to it. 

Relations with Nellie had not changed. The} hardly met 
except at meals, where they spoke to each other as little as 
Ijossible. She still lived with Xavier in the room upstaiis. 

Yet the household was perhaps happier now than ever 
befoie. The children, especially Mary, had attracted friends 
who came on some evenings and every Sunday afternoon and 
night. They played tennis on a court recently laid m the 
grounds, they placed billiards on a new table [)ui chased for 
them, they w^ent riding and swimming in season, they laughed 
and talked and pla}ed music. John West found himself wel- 
coming tlieir presence, especially on bunda^s — Sunday’s dinner 
was an enjoyable experience. 

Mrs. Moran was fading a little. More than seventy-seven 
years old, and weighed down at last by the >ears, she still 
managed to play her part in the household, llei han w<is 
snow-white and her skin wrinkled like old leather, but John 
West often marvelled at her vigour and clieei fulness, and the 
deference she commanded from Nellie and the children. 

John West would have liked to enjoy the new alnif)sphcu 
of friendliness, but he had lost all idea of mixing sociallv and 
his affaiis kept him moie than busy. Although appio, idling 
sixlv, he worked as never befoie. Work and iiilerMtw ing 
whidi could not be completed in a lung da> at the olhvi wmo 
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carnVd on at home He had a grtai in< eiitr>p to work «oon he, 
heli<*v»*il. he v\oa](1 »»e the m^)^t power! il man in \u tia'ia 

★ 

In the s[)rinc: I92<S lohii West vonl (ted iIikm lant 

in1<*rvie\\s 7 he Ihst was v\iih I'ed led '1 hm-yood '‘vlu; pte- 
sentt'd a N^oiried c\i)iesMon atioss the oIIkc lahU tu J<jiin 
W e^t. 

lluir^mofl had inst arrived Iiy train from Sydney. He liad 
i»ood cause to Ire worried He was to he one of tlie tential 
hi^nres in a l\o\a] ( ommissmn estal li^hid to iiuestitjate cliaii:e«; 
tln^t a Labor poliiK-ian had been bribed to resii^n his seat in 
tavoiii rjf 7 liLir;»ood. 

“It’s up tu )oii to help me out/' said Thurj^ood, floiirisliing 
a S\tlne) newspaiier. ‘Wou\e lead all a)»ont it, 1 su))pose *' 

John West sniveled him in silence, stud vine his face the 
thiik lips bein': licked rier\oii^l\, the Roman nose, the hi<;h 
c\ebiows ai chilli: nj) towanls the giev flecked tenijiles, the 
Inav) folds of flesh pulled around the hard, slanted p\es The 
e\es weie lulliless, but now |ohn West saw fear lurking there, 
lie is scared, John West was thinl ing, atul that is ijood. 
'rinirgood w’lll be Prime Ministei — Tlnirgood will be piialile 
bet arise he is capable ol real fear. 

7'ed Tlnirgood was fngbtened, not because he seriously 
belicred that the biiber\ cliarge would ire sheeted home to him, 
but because it mii^lit reojien tin. .Miilgaia scandal in Queensland. 

At John W'est’s lecpiest, 77iiiroood had resigned as Premier 
of Queensland to seek a hederal seat. His chance. soon came: 
a Labor member died and Thuigood won the pre-selec‘tion 
ballot. Hut he lost the seat. His unpopularity among the 
workers, indicated by his defeat, shocked him greatly. 

Tlnirgood would have mo\ed to Federal politics years before 
but, like a clerk who has mi^appiopiiated funds and knows that 
rhis absence could lead to exposure, he felt that he must remain 
on the spot — e\ei vigilant. 

Alter his defeat, Tlnirgood moved with his wdfe and growm- 
up family to Sydney, where he won wide support by opposing 
Lane the demagogic leader of the Xew South W'ales I.abor 
Party. For the second time in his career, people began to 
think tRat' his nickname referred as much to his politics as to 
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the coloiii of hi'i hair. He rose to a position of lea(leishi|. m iiie 
left winj; of the Lahoi Paity, all the time keeping; his eje out 
foi a safe seat in the Commonwealth Parliament 

Almost two > cars passed before a seat could be found. Seats 
in Parliament are valuable property: trading in them is rare, 
theii price high. A Conservative politician who is asked to 
ST mij* do'^v n fftr an aspnant whom the capitalists aie anxious 
to pur inTo Paihamcnt often emerge*- as diiector of some hn; 
enTerpiivf A Labor poliririan usnall) settle*- for (ash, as dui 
the man who stood. down toi Ihurgood "llnongh an inter- 
mediary. John West had paid in notes to a retiiing 

member w-ho used some of the money to pui chase an hotel, 
and hiti the rest undet the carpets in his house. 

John West continued to study Thurgood, then said; “Some- 
one must have talked out of turn for all this to come out " 

“Yes. One of the men we approached last >ear who has 
sime lo^ his seat This is bad. \ou*ll have to do something 
about It.** 

“Don’t worry. I won’t let you down. Anyway, Pvc been 
called as a witness myself.** 

“You havel** Thuigood exclaimed as though he could not 
credit that anyone, even a Nationalist Prime Minister, would 
have the audacity to arraign John West befoie a Royal Com- 
mission. 

“Yes I have, and so has Ashton. They must know be was 
approached, too. We must move to make sure nothing serious 
comes of this. But old Davie Garside used to say that Royal 
Commissions arc appointed to whitewash people.'* 

“He wasn't far out, either, but this^ one might be different. 
They might start probing into my business affairs. That does 
a Labor man a lot of harm. The workers seem to think a 
I^bor member should remain a pauper all his life.’* 

A ghost of a smile haunted John West’s sullen mouth for a 
moment. “You mean that you’re worded about the Mulgara 
business?" 

“You're in that, too.** 

“My namedsn't. I didn’t sell the mines to the government.” 

“Anyway, you know the Queensland business is dangerous, 
jenner is still talking Questions arc being asked in Parliament 
Mt. Isa may come up as well, and you made a tidy fortune 
there.” ' - 
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“Mac^ Oikf'II is ri#*mn-r. Hr’s 1 litre to srr I hey iloiTt tlo 
«an\thini^. It ilofsn't matter what lliey say in (Jlleell^lan^l. 
^ niTiv ill New Sfnitli Wales now.” 

“If aii\lhini» ha|>pens In me, it might rcHort on }nii/' 
"1 Inn i;on<I pm sistnl. 

“ I hr chrfereiKr hrturrn you an<l me is that I don't ha\c 
to lie riectrd tn power,” Julm West said. “Anyway, most 
[|(■(|j)I(■ know little or nothing about me.” 

‘ 'rhr>’u* Iraming about }ou up in Queensland, ” Thurgood 
jKMsiMed, rankled by John West’s apparent unconcern “There’s 
a pa[)rr out called the Weekly Mirror — a sporting paper. It’s 
Iiad cai toons and articles about how yon got control of the 
lhul\ Mail, and it exposed the fact that you and Levy control 
the 1 (inrses for profit, and ...” 

lohn West intt‘rriif)led him tersely: “I know all ahoiit it...” 

“W tdl. w hat are \oii going tn df).^ They’ll be talking Mnlgara 
rii'^t \nd after Alnlgaia, Alt. Isa!” 

“I'\e alieadv closed up the Mtrror, Cave its two proprietors 
a loh (Ml llie Mail. Always remember, every man has bis price. 
I was u lliiig you about old Davie (larside. He always said that 
the (Mlds are with the accused, if he has enough money. If a 
man caunol bribe or intimidate the judge, the jury or some of 
the witnesses, then he deserves to he convicted. W'ith a good 
lawNcr and plenty of money, we should be all right.” 

'lliurgood said : “This is just an attempt by the Nationalists 
to discredit me on the eve of Labor coming to power. They 
know that V\c got gieat |»lans to help the workers, so they’re 
ti\iiig to defeat me in advance, but they will fail. I’ll fight 
back." 

“I have alreadv consulted my legal advisers and worked out 
a p^'in." said John West. “Tell tliis fellow you bought the 
'‘iMt f 10111 .Maloney nr whatever his name is — to say that he 
won ilie inonex at the laces. Make it a good W'hilc ago, so that 
th(w can t check the hookmaker. He was over here for the 
Mell.oinne Cup ^'aniival last year; that’s w^hen he got the 
money. Say he hacked Spear felt — say he backed the card. 
It’s happened before. I once knew a fellow who walked on 
to one of mv pony courses with a pound and walked off with a 
thousand. I’ll quote that at the Koval Commission. Fven if 
the stoiv sounds a bit tall, they can’t prove it’s not true. That’s 
the point.” 
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Tluirsjood pondered tor a moment, tlien laughed loudci and 
longer than ut.ual He leaned forwaid, testing his hand on the 
table and laughed until tears rolled down his cheeks. 

“Haw! Haw! Haw!" 

“What’s so tunnv""” John W^est interrupted impatiently. 

“Just the idea ot Maloney winning eight thousand pound" at 
the races," Thin good leplied, siij^piessing his langhter v\i1h 
difticulty “He woiildnt het an even shilling that the sun wiU 
Use to-niOMow 

^‘Well, you see him and tell him what to sav “ 

“W liat about Ashton ' \\ hat’s he likel> to sa> 

“I’ve already wn Ashton lie’ll he all right. He will 
refuse to divulge who made the ollei to him He will s.iv 
that tiaflicking in seats is not uniisual and that the Nationalists 
do more o1 it than I ahor. He’s a diieLtoi ol one ol ni\ gold 
mines now, )oii know “ 

“hiank \shton is! How did that come about 

“Well, befoie I approached him about standing down foi 
you, I gave him a pauel of shaies. He was in tinaiuial 
diHiculties, SO he accepted. You know^ what he is: he lives 
above his means, gives money awa>, drinks, gambles, and so 
on.“ 

“Then had the cheek to refuse to stand do\vn.“ 

“Doesn’t matter, anyway. You’ve got a seat. I have great 
respect for Ashton. I picked him up out of the gutter and put 
him into politics. He is a self-educated man and the best 
orator in Australia.” 

“W'ell, \vh} don’t you make him Prime Minister, then?’' 

“He’s a very sick man at the moment. Anyway, he’s too 
much of an extremist. I said I’d make >ou Prime Minister, 
and I will, if yon can out-manoeiiv le Siimmeis.” 

“Going to be haul He’s got the Calbolic vote." 

“W’ell, wli) don’t \ou spread around the fact that }nu’ve 
joined the Church?” 

Ted Ihiiigood had spiead aiound the fact of his turning a 
Catholic. His wife and children vveie Catholics. II is wife had 
endeavoured to convert him, but he Iiad steadfastly lefused, 
sa}ing that his grandfather had been a patiiarch in the Greek 
Oithodox Chinch in Rouniania. Pie must respect his an- 
cestors’ wishes When recently lie had announced his intention 
of iininng Caihuhc,’ his wile was delighted at Ted’s change of 
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li(‘arf, little snspcctin" lus iciil nuiti\rs. I'rd led iiee<led 
(atliolu* in the and la* luadiM] lolni Wc-nI’s 

support. He knew that We^t wa'^ f‘\tieniely athnlu imndeil/ 
even though he didn't practise his religion, huitheiniore, Thpr- 
good's relations with his wife had been stiained foi manv years 
hv liis nnfaith fulness. Red Ted was well hinlt, haiidsDiiie, 
and well dies-ed, and the fair se\ veu miuh atli.uted tt» Inin, 
lie, in tinn, hied a pi(tt\ late .in«l a linn ti^nie, tlum-jh lie 
ua^ ton cltwrj tti iiutiKe lnnl^eIl in an\ all.ui that might wieek 
Ills caitei 

“1 tlnn’t believe in plruing cm petiple’s religiniis siisec juihili- 
ties,” Ihingood lied. 

“It’s not a question of that. Catholics must stick together 
like the Fieeniasons do.” 

“Oh, 1 agree. I just don’t like l)la>ing on it. that’s all.’* 

Not much, \nu don’t, John W'est thought. He both admired 
and disliked Thiirgnod Of all the politicians over whom he 
had influence, Ihurgood was [leihaps the most suitable. He 
W'as reputed to he the best organiser in Australian politics; he 
w'as ail able speaker and debater, very shrew'd, extiemely close- 
mouthed and utterly unscrupulous. Yes, Thurgood would he 
the ideal Prime Minister. Of course, the Archbishop v\ould 
prefer Summers, because Summers was a Catholic first anfl a 
l-ahor man second, but Summers was not susceptible to the 
bribe. 

“To get back to the Commission,” John West said. “Leave 
Ashton to me. You attend to Maloney and the other wn’lnesses 
in .Syilney. When the name of the Judge is announced, see if 
an\t)iing can be done with him. We’ll beat this case, then I’ll 
teach the bloody Nationalists to call me before a Royal C'oin- 
mission.” 

Later they had lunch — John West contenting himself w'ith 
a glass of orange juice. They decided whom they should try to 
get into the Cabinet if Labor won the elections the following 
’>ear. 

The second interview*, a few da\s later, was with Godfrey 
Dw'yer, wflio arrived on time to the miiinte. 

As Secretary of John West's racing club, Dwyer was like a 
temperance advocate compelled to manage a low*-class hotel. 
The office was run with military thoroughness, rcccids wert 
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scriipulousl} kept, but the racing had got out of conliol. Pony 
racing was bad enou«h, but trotting was the biggest proldem. 

Under Julin \Ve^l contiol tiDltnig had declined as a spoit 
and an industi\. Sc luthlessly did the club bleed pioiits fiom 
it, that stakes for races became miserably low, l)ie(ding 
dctei iurated, and attendat* es oiopped. 

Godlrey Dw’sei, a soliie* without imaginntion or Ilexibilitv, 
was siu roi^idcd bv othciais whi se Mdv inteiest was to make an 
honest 01 dish uiest shilling fiom ihe sport. 

John West, eonreined at the decline in told Dw \ei tu 

“clean the spoit up,“ but hi'^ oflicials maik' tins impossible 

As fjiiickly as l)w\ei stamped out one m.ilpi .i* in ( annllur 
an^se He was (jinle nnalilc to cn]je with the situation Mallei s 
weie made woise b\ the CKxnci''* and Ibetdeis' Xssotialion 
which had I lank I ammence a*^ secielai} and iin cxeciitixe th.it 
di<l his bidding. '1 he Association was supposed to be the 
cliannel thiough which the tiotting men could an thtir giic\- 
ances, but heie again they were helpless Attcmi>ts to change 
the secretary or the executive at the annual elections were fius- 
trated by methods similar to those used fiy the \\ est machine in 
politics. 

The sport had not become a ‘big man's game' like galloping: 
the majority of trotting men owned, tiained and drove one oi 
two moderate horses. With stakes small and lackets rampant, 
tliey could not earn sufficient to ‘sta> in the game' When they 
won a race, their horses soon ‘ate the stake.' 4 hough most 
trotting men have a great love for their sport foi its own sake, 
many of them began to resort to shady methods 

“Everybody will w^ant to back your horse to-day," a book- 
maker might say. “I’ll give you fifty quid to put it in the peter 
with me, and some tickets to cover you if the stewards ask 
questions." 

One driver might say to another: “Your hoise will be at ,i 
good price to-day. My fellow will be favourite. What about we 
put our heads together and make a boat race of it.^" 

A liorse could be pulled' with impunity providing stewards 
weie bribed, or at least told when the horse was tr}ing. l^or a 
small fee the starter would give a signal to lie on the move foi a 
fl) mg start when lie released the barriers. 

Not the least dishonest of the officials was the President and 
Stipendiary Steward, Mr. llennett, who in his spare time was 
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Lal)or Party Leader in the tapper House of the Victon'an Par- 
liament. The situation had hemme impossible. The Lientleinan 
Thief, like his einplf)}e!, Jf)hn West, owned horses iindei the 
name of a leading tiainei -driver, and Ciodfrey Dwser soon 
learned that this man was immune frciin pimitne action. 

In best army si\lc, l)\\\er obeyed Jnlin W'est's orders. Tie 
rnndncted eiKjiiiiies which weie often aboiii\e becan.se most of 
the other officials, except a lew of I.eniamin Le\y’s nominees, 
seemed bent on fuistiatin« his eftoits. He im])osed fines with 
ni(jnotf)iK)US re£*nlaiit\. 1 here had been a few cases of ‘rin.s^ing 
in' a well-performed horse under a false name. Dwyer im- 
p(»nnd<d one sntji hoi^e in the Pobce l*.aTracks pendin^ an en 
(|nii\ tlu' hois(‘ di‘':ipp(‘ai ed oxiiini^hl and w:i^ iii ilhei sfi n 
noi h(Mi d of attain. 

lie beiLjan to jni[)ose snspeiisions. iisnalK of short dnrati<m ; 
these seemed to ha\e a ".dnlarx cflect foi a while, but soon the 
i^aiiie declined atjain, and inoie of its membeis and siipporteis 
left it. 

In desperation, Dwyer decided to make an example of some- 
one. He distjualihed a man named MacDonakI foi life, and 
'lefnsed him permission to sell his horses oi to take them out of 
the country. MacDonaKl was unpopular with John West tor 
his I'ait in the current aiiitation toi a chani^e of control. 

AlacDonald had immediately set ai>oui oij»anisin« a new 
trottinjj League, which now' threatened the ver\ e.xistence of 
John West’s cliih Dissatisfaction of the majoritx of trotting 
men with John West’s cuiuiol and with the Owners’ and 
liieedeis’ Assj jciation made .MacDonald’s task easy. 

.So successful w(Mc Ills eftoits that the liotting men had gone 
on strike! 'fo llie snipiise and chagrin of John West, the strike 
wa-' making it nnpossihlc foi him to conduct tiorting meetings. 
C)iie Monday oiil\ lifteen horses were nominated. 

Dennett was cliosen as a particular object of MacDonald’s 
hostility. The trouble happened to coincide with an election in 
the L’])per House MacDonald campaigned against I’ennett. 
<#\ssisted by a committee of tiotting men and returned soldiers 
he swamped the electorate with leaflets carrying the report from 
a Xew Zealand paper of the ringing in by Bennett’s brother of 
the mare ‘Nellie W^’ in 1003 They attended meetings and flung 
accu.sations at a most embarrassed Bennett. Bennett recoiled 
from his attackers. At one meeting he wept on the platfonu. 
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Kventually, unable to face his tormentors, he cancelled his last 
-tliree meetings. 

Worst of all, he lost his scat. 

The strike was now four weeks old, and though some of the 
trotting men were weakening, still not enough nominations were 
being received to make meetings possible. Refused permission 
tu race in the nty, the new trotting J.eagiie condiieted a £1,0U() 
meeting at a provincial tiack. Members approached the Cdnef 
Secietaiy with then gnevances. Mr loin linmbleward had 
giv’en a [)ohte hearing, but no promises and no actum. '1 hey 
appioached the Lord Mayor of Melbouine for permission to 
run a charity meeting. He refused and told the deputation that 
they could never hope to beat John West because the Chief 
Secretary and other politicians were ‘in his pocket,’ and the 
Premier, Horan, and the Labor Leader in the Upper House, 
Piennett, w'eie on the Committee of his bogus Tmiting and 
Racing Club. 

At first John West had treated the tiouble lightly. Trotting 
men could not live without him, he believed; they would soon 
learn where their best interests lay; but now he was vvonied 
and determined to smash the strike. 

“I thought I told you to quieten MacDonald.^*' he said 
gruffly when Godfrey Dwyer had seated himself. 

Dwyer spread his hands wdth a gesture of bewilderment. 
“But, Mr. West, the only way to quieten him is to lift bis 
suspension. That would be fatal. If we are to have discipline, 
then we must be firm. We cannot give way now\" 

“If we pacify MacDonald, the whole move will collapse. The 
trouble with you military men is that you work by a book of 
rules. By refusing to recognise that ^IacDonald is dangerous, 
you have cost us hundreds of pounds. Bennett has lost his seat 
in Parliament. The racecourses are idle. The emiiloyees aie 
being paid for doing nothing. If Labor should lose the State 
elections next month our control of trotting and pony racing 
would be threatened. That's no way to clean up the spoil. Lift 
MacDonald’s suspension, and next time you make an example 
of someone, pick a man who won’t make so much trouble!” 

Dwyer was still prone to defy his employer. His regimented 
mind, accustomed to acting and reacting along clearly defined 
lines, revolted against these subtle, unscrupulous methods. 
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\\ est, let me clean the <?port up my way : let me punish 
tlinse who hieak the lules without exception or pailiaht) ; 
o 1 h(iwi^( I \ou toaiicpl iiu losi^iiation.” 

l)\'\(i hifl been on the \ erge nl blui ting out this little speech 
niuu tluV oil e tht ftnle beg^n. but hi$ reed of salary, 
|M\tr diid intlucnce bad re-strained him Ndw, having said it, 
Ik ( f lei lii'^ he id to one side like a frightened bird as if ex- 
l»u <111 ( lohn W e ,t to (haw a ie\cM\er and shoot him stone dead* 
b»ini \\ ( si k.iiic<l foiwaul, lestiiig his hands on the table, 
'‘tiubiii^ l)w}CM s lace (pn/zically as though unable to believe 

hi'i (.11 '» 

'1 he silence grated on Dwyer's frayed nerves. “It*s no use, 
Ml West,’ he said. “It’s no use. Law and order can only 
cfwiie ironi the severest discipline. 1 must have freedom to 
CtUiv out the lilies ot the club without fear or favour." 

Still bibn \\ (^t made no lejdy. He was anno>ed but he did 
not sliow It Dwvei figured laigely in plans to expand his 

I iv mg inleiests. He needed time to think and to test Dwyer’s 

I I >()h e 

\ eiv nnuh to DN\}ers lelief John West’s tone was placatory 
when at last he spoke 

I he stiain ot the last few weeks has played on your mind, 
( a|)t.iin ^ oil need a lest. We’ll clear this matter up and then 
)ou take a lew weeks’ holiday.’' 

C omplimented l)v John West's use of the cherished military 
title loT the iirst time, Dw^yer replied: “1 have endeai cured to 
caiiv out voiii wishes, but 1 cannot continue to do so unless I 
h i.t tieedom to see that the rules are obeyed to the letter.” 

‘ Captain, vou can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 
"I lotting nun aie a shicvvd, scheming lot. They’ll find loop- 
liok s no matter Iiovn stiut vou mav be. Alvvavs bear in mind, 
t ipt im that this ponv and tiotting club is only a means to an 
end I \e liKt mteie^t in trotting and pony racing, but I 
iniisi ktip m\ coiiises, niv licences and my organisation, be- 
( 111 c oiu (lav I will eiitei the galloping held. That’s where the 
monev is, Captain 1 have a scoie to settle with the V.K.C. I 
will hung them to their knees. I will conduct galloping races at 
1 lemmgton. vou see if I don’t. My day is near at hand. And 
m\ da\ m lacing will he your day. You’ll grow with me. 
'Non will he the most important public figure in the racing 
wui Id. 1 hmk uf il !” 
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Godfrey Dwyer had concluded long ago that for John West 
nothing was impossible. The vision of sitting in the .Secietary’s 
office at Fleniington flashed vividly before his mind, until he 
remembered his lesigr.ation. I mus>t climb down gracefully, he 
told himself. 

Dwyer tapped his cane on the palm of his hand nervously. 
"Oh, I realise, Mr. West, that you have gieat plans, and that 
your prospects of cari}ini> them out inciease dail> ; hut 1 icall}" 

I eel Hiat ..." 

“Do you realise, Captain, that T will soon he the most power- 
ful man in Austialia?" John West interrupted, raising his e>es 
and leaning forward, tapping the table with his kimchles. “Do 
}ou lealise that lU) (lo\eininent will he game to oppo^** nn 
wishes: \nd I won't foiget niy fiiend''. lake xom'sclf, I’oi 
instance \ou were wounded lighting loi \oiir iniinti\. \oii 
are J’lesidciit of the Kituimd ^oldu r^’ 'alion : and (HK* 

da\ \(ju will he the nio'^t iinpoitant piildu ligiiie in the i.ning 
woild. Vet, will the Cjo\crnmcnt gi\e \ou a title:’ 

Quite nonplussed, Godfrey Dw\ei leplied latlier ^o\l\: 
‘AVell, 1 hardly think that I wariant a knightliood. Such lecog- 
nition by the King is reserved for great public hguies. 1 must 
admit I hadn't thought . . . hut, of couise, when }oii put it that 
way, I 

"Left to themselves, they w'oiild not give you a title ; but I 
will see to it that they do. I give you my word on that.” 

John W'est was never more serious in his life. If he could 
influence the policy of governments, he could influence then- 
annual recommendations for Roval honours! 

“Thank you, .Mr. W^e.st," Dw^yer stammered. ‘T appreciate 
this very much. Rut I really must repeat ..." 

John West continued as if Dwyer had ne\cr threatened to 
resign. "This matter has got out of hand. I’ll ha\e to get Ren- 
nett another seat; I need every \ote I can get in the I abor 
Party and the Upper House. Resides, the club is getting too 
much bad publicity. Frank Lainmence has been busy among 
our best supporters, and he says that if we silence MacDonald « 
the bottom will fall out of this strike. Trotting men aie hegni- 
ning to realise that they can’t defy Jack W'^est and get awav 
with it. 1 picked their spoit up out of the gutter and put it on 
the map. I’d star\e them into submission, if it weien’t that I 
want this thing ended quickly. We must learn to gi\e ground 
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in order to <^ain furtlier ground later. I suggest yon call Mac- 
Donald in and suggest that he appeals again. This time uphold 
tlio appeal. Then J’’rank l^amiiienec lan [)rrMiHde the inaj«jnty 
(»£ trotting men to leave their case in the hands of the Chief 
Secretary. They’ll get no change from Tom Truinhlewaid.*’ 

“Very well, Mr. West, \\h:ile\(*r yon suggest; hut I would 
like to he alho\e<l to pKueefj with a rle'in np V(jii ■^ngge'-ted it 
\oMi^fll‘, And we must offer the men something when latir.g 
hetfius ayain 

“( hail the game up jmt suhieientU Ifi msnre a lise in 
al^eiidarircs. Idic\ aie c oiM[»I:iimng th.it the s\steni of liaruli- 
capping on times run is causing much of tlie trouble They 
reckon that if a horse wins a race m fast time, he is handi- 
capped so that he can never win anothei one. I believe they are 
right. W’ell, change the handicapping system to automatic han- 
dicapping on races wfin. Say, twelve vards for each win, like 
in the ohl days. 'I hey sav stakes are low. All right, raise them 
a little. The> say that hofikmakers are ilea<lening horses All 
right, cancel some of the hookmakers’ licences. They say that 
Snoopy Tanner and his gang are urging punters, financing 
crooked bookmakers and using standover tactics. All right, 
%\arn Tanner and his gang off for life.'' 

“But 1 thought ..." 

“Never mind what you thought. I hold no brief for Tanner. 
Warn him and his gang ofY!" 

The third interview took place one evening a fortnight later 
at John West’s house. John West and an American wiesiler 
named Tinn sat in the reception room awaiting the arrival of 
Richard Lamb and a sports writer named Barker. 

“You see, JW^ we don’t have sports uniters criticising the 
game in the States,” Tinn was saying, in a drawling voice. “We 
have ’em all on the payroll.” 

Tinn w’as gross, cauliHower-eared, evil-looking. He wore a 
grey suit with wide stiipes; there were gold nngs on two of his 
Angers and a gold pin in hi« ostentatious tie. his shoes were tan 
and white, and a big cigar lolled in his moutli. 

“I know, Ted,” John W’est answered impatiently. “ffV have' 
all of them on the payroll except Parker. He’s a smart lad If 
he were as easy to shut up as you think, we’d have shut him up 
long ago. As 1 told you, 1 wish you hadn’t made this appoiiu* 
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ment. The paper lie woiks for is going to lie bought out In the 
Murkett chain. Murkett is my partner in the AJail in Brisbane. 

“Don’t be a piker, JW,*’ Tinn replied, with exaggerated 
heartiness. “Come to the point with him. We Americans call a 
spade a spade. I come from Chicago, a tough city."' 

John West studied him for a moment. More brawn than 
brains, he thought. I’ll have to watch this interview closely. 

Tinn and John West were partners in a huge wrestling enter- 
prise covering Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines. As 
a sideline they had, with the assistance of Snoopy 'I'anner and 
Arthur West, shipped bootlegged liquor from Australia to 
America until ha7ards increased and prolils fell. 

Tinn was a good wrestler, and a belter business man. W'ith a 
cunning develoiied as a ‘dead-end kid’ in the slums nf C Incagn, 
he had cleaned up a small foitune. 'rinn had taken up wicst- 
ling at an early age, and soon learned that the promoters and 
managers made the money while the mugs on the mat took ail 
the knocks; so as soon a's he had made a name he turned to 
promotion, and now had a team of wrestlers working for him 
on wages. His theory was that the art of w restling w^as the art 
of advertising. The public didn't want skill, he contended, they 
w'anted brutality — blood and thunder — and you had to Convince 
them they were geting it. 

Tinn arriveti in Australia w ith all the tricks of the American 
wrestling trade. First of all, you had to ha\e ‘goodies’ and 
‘baddies,’ game little men with skill and brutal big men w ithout 
skill. The w'inner of each contest was decided in adxance with 
future box office takings as the deciding factor. W hen a goodie 
and baddie met, the goodie struggled hard to win by dint of 
skilful WTestling, while the baddie Iht his ears, poked his thumb 
in his eyes, kicked him in the face, threw him out of the ring 
and generally behaved towards him in a most violent manner. 
\\ hen two baddies met, they vied w ith each other for unpopu- 
larity. Just to add a little variety, the referee was occasionally 
attacked by one of the baddies and throwm out of the ring after 
his shirt had been torn from his back. FYom all this pretended 
but coinincing brutality, no eyes were gouged out, no eais 
were bitten off, no bones were broken. 

Tinn’s team of wrestlers were all Americans, but they arrived 
in Australia at inteivals under \arions noni-de-plunies. One 
was l)illed as an Apache Indian Chief, and entered the ring re- 
plete wdth feathers and mocassins, greeting the crov\d with an 
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earpitn^iiig tiibal call. Another was champion of Wales, 
tliough he had been born in Tennessee, and had never been in 
Wales in his life. Another who hailed from New York, was 
publicised as champion of the liritish Empire. Yet another, a 
native of Chicago, was presented to a bewildered public as 
C ount Sogoloski, Champion of Russia. No wrestler was billed 
under his right name. One had a beard and was said to be a 
Mormon. Tho^e who lacked the glamour of hailing from some 
ftjreign land were compensatcil with ferocious nicknames, like 
“Killer” or “King Kong,*’ or even given credit for having in- 
vented some new hold capable of breaking a man’s leg or his 
neck. 

I inn hinn^elf was billc<l as the heavy-weight champion of the 
world, while a man named Chapman laid claim to the light- 
heayy-vveight title. 'I'o sell this racket to an unsuspecting Aus- 
tialian public, 'bed Tinn had at his disposal John West’s 
influence over the sporting journalists and the man who bioad- 
casted over the radio from the Stadium. 

At first, all went well. The crowds thronged to John West’s 
stadiums to see the gladiators mutilate each other, and tens of 
thousands tuned in on the radio. Only one paper exposed the 
game as a sham and a burlesque, a Melbourne morning paper 
for which a young fellow named Clive Parker worked as a 
sports writer. Paiker’s exposures consisted of satires on the 
bout.s, lampoons on the identify of the wrestlers, humorous and 
sarcastic repoits, including one which printed word for word 
the broadcaster’s lurid dcscri[)tion, ending with the comment: 
But lid one icas hurt! 

"J'akings rose to record levels until a w rcstler named Sandow 
landeil in V'ictona and claimed through Parker that he was 
light-heavy and heavy-weight champion of the world. Sandow 
was, in fact, recognised in some States of America as dual 
world-title-holder, whereas Ted Tinn and Chapman were recog- 
nised only by John West and Richard Lamb. Sandow was 
welcomed by Parker, who gave clever publicity to his state- 
ments. Within a few weeks several more wrestlers arrived in 
Melbourne, and bouts were arnuiged at the Exhibition grounds 
in opposition to John Wc.'^t. So superior was the standard there 
that the wrestling public began to desert Mr. Tinn’s gladiator.‘> 
in favour of the Exhibition team. 

Sandow pioved himself a vvoithy champion. It was clear 
that 'I'mn and Chapiv.m had no doubts about hi.s prowess: they 
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evaded persistent challenges to wrestle him. They preferred to 
be humiliated by him and ridiculed by Parker. 

Finally, Saiidow offered to put up both of his titles, and 
wrestle Tinii and Chapman on the one night, but still they 
remained silent. And all the time Parker taunted them. Small 
attendances caused the Monday night bouts to be abandoned, 
and vaudeville items were staged before the wrestling each 
Satin day as an added attraction. Still crowds dwindled. 

In desperation, John W est demanded that Tinn or one of his 
team accept Sandow’s challenge. Tinn replied shamelessly : 
“Look, J\V, he would beat me .ind Chapman and three or four 
more ot my bo\s on the one night. He’s sure good; he’s only 
placin’ w'ith those mugs he's wrestling up at the Exhibition.” 

Finally, Tinn agreed to stage a bout between tw’o of his Iiest 
men, the wdnner to accept Sandow’s challenge. So determined 
to avoid meeting Sandow^ were these two, that they wrestleil 
fifteen rounds without either obtaining a fall, and the referee by 
pie-arrangement declared the bout a draw. Parker wrote a 
facetious report of the bout, and all Melbourne laughed. 

John West was very angry, but in recent years his impulse 
to take immediate reprisals had been curbed. He could no 
longer afford to act rashly. Ted Tinn, a man of savage nature, 
had been advocating violence against Parker, but John West 
had restrained him. Now Tinn had precipitated this appoint- 
ment. 

‘WVe’ve been too lenient with this smait little bastard, JW^"• 
Tinn said presently. 'Tf he won’t play to-night, then I'll deal 
with him in good old Chicago fashion.” 

Meanwhile, Lamb and Parker were on their way in a ta.vi. 
Their mutual dislike kept them silent until they arri^'ed at their 
destination. John West himself opened the door and usheied 
them into the reception room. 

Parker looked like a newspaper reporter as typified in Ilolly- 
woocl films lie wore a well-cut grey suit. Jlc entered the-ioorn 
with his hat tilted on the back of his head. 

ril let them do the talking, he thought as he sat down. He 
looked around the loom with a repoiter's e}e. The polisheil 
wood floors, the expensive rugs, the photos on the wall. Prob- 
ably bi^ old woman, that one; and West and his two brothers. 
I^uoi woman, what a trio she brought into the world. The old* 
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fashioned furniture and the antimacassars on the backs of the 
chaiis. All in bloody bad taste. 

Parker took oU* his liat and lit a cif^arettc. "I hey sat around 
liiin 111 a circle. Tinn, huge and pugnacious — a lough l>al)>, this. 
I.ainh. lugged featured and solid, of medium height; hard e}es, 
thill lips and scjuare jaws denoting i iithlessness. i\nd John 
West hini'^elf, tlie spider. looking stiaight at me with those 
"tieh-gre} e\es. t'liNes a man the Itcling he can lead \our 
mind. 

linn spoke lii^'t. coining a nuknamc fe)r Paiker: “biio\\\,” 
lie said, “Jlow imich ])a\ do \c»n gel 

“.^(Mii ([iiid, hut i'll be on a (juid muie when Muikctt takes 
»i\ I r the Sf(i> 

1 hat s niigli!\ ijofji pa\ toi a man oT \oiii abilitv How 
would ' nil like In gel a lew (jiiid a week moie."'* 

Pning wliat."*' 

d inn Innkid at Inhii We^'t uiHeilainl). Ilis ga/e .iA 

KluiiKd. jnliii West kept his e>e*s on 1‘arkei, living to sum 
llMll Ul). 

I «ipil» K*aned forwaid impetuoiish. “La}ing off the 
wie^tlers/’ he '-aid. 

‘ Xotliiii' (l(iin\ Ilav in* t(jo niiieli tun Just w i ilteii an article 
tailed: ‘Sam, wlieie ait lliou about Lhapman lumiing away 
lioiii Saiidow.” 

*'nr)ii t be .1 mug all \ vr life, ^now \ Pae'k in the States all 
the spent- wiilcis gel a rake-oH fiom the piuiiioteis. Xuthiid 
unok about It, bn\ ; pisi bil^'iliess.” 

■ Supposing I pieler to be a mug, an honest mug telling the 
piiblu the 11 nth.” 

John West siiokc. 'I hex all turned to him. 

“You sax xou will soon be xxoiking for Murkett Do you 
leahsc that Murkett and m>self are partners in the Crisbane 
.1/(7//, and that I haxe shares in his papers in Meftiourne? He 
xvon’t [lermit his husiuess [laitner to be attacked the way you’re 
attacking nix stadium.” 

“I\e checked the sliaie legister. '\’ou max he Murkett's 
pailnei m lliisliane, but xoni holding’^ in Mxlbouiiie are xery 
sin.ill M Hike 11 loM me tli.it 1 e'ould att.ick the wiestling so 
/ong .is I didn't oxeido it ” 

lie’ll sax diileuntlx alter I’xe seen him.” 

"Well, ril call} on until 1 heat fiuiii him.” 
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Tinn laughed cynically: “A man of principle! Don’t he a 
fool all yer life, Snowy. They're all on our payroll. Kveiy 
boxing and wrestling writer. And the broadcaster, he gets 
eight quid a week. And most of the other sports writeis and 
editors. Here's your chance to make some hay, real hay TcH 
you what : we’ll give you three quid a week, and raise it to 
double when you show you mean business." 

Parker lit anothei cigarette off his butt, stood up with swill 
movements, and walked to the open fireplace. He lliiew tlic 
butt into it, then turned and confionted them. 

“Listen, gentlemen. You are playing the public foi mickcis. 
And you get away with it, because vou have made sngai-hai;s 
o! the men who should expose ^ou. Well, here's one darky von 
can’t buy off.** Parkei tapjved his chest with his light foiefingci, 
pursed his* lips and squinted his eyes. ‘I’ll run I'lnn and Ins 
circus clowns out of this country! Then I’ll clean up the '•poit 
of boxing. There’ll be a Boxing Commission appointed befijie 
very long Then look out !** 

John West made to interrupt, but Parkci continued, i^nintmg 
his hat at him. ‘‘Kvery sport you’ve ever handled ha^ i»een coi- 
rupted Trotting, the ponies, cycling, wiestling, and, woist of 
all. boxing.** 

Tinn leaned forward in his chair menacingly. “1 isten lic’e, 
smart guy. We’ve tried to help you, but >ou won’t plav. Well, 
all right, if your health declines suddenly, don’t blame ns.” 

“If I got Sandow as a bodyguard, you wouldn’t be game to 
come neai me !’* 

Tinn’s eyes dilated with rage and he leapt to his feet. Lamb 
grabbed him helplessly by the shoulder. 

John West said: “Sit down, Ted I Don’t let him egg you on.** 

T inn sat down sullenly. 

Parker Y>nt his hat on and walked biisklv towaids ibe dnnr. 
Jolin W e.^t aiose and followetl liim. As lu let Paikti nui, lolm 
\\>M said: “Vijirre ver> roubsli. 1'be-e N anks an inn* li mil , 
You’ie bashing your head against a buck wall, l*«u]ci. An,- 
wav, yon’ll have to lay oti after I see Mnrl eti.” 

‘’We’ll see ahout that," Clive PaiKei •said. i\s lu* walked 
along the palli, he saw I wo shadow'} lignies behind a sin iib. 

‘ Von slionida lei me |uiiicli the little smait guy on the jaw,** 
Tmii snailed when John West icturncd. 
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“You might get your chance,” John West said quietly. “I'll 
see Murkett first.” 

John West accompanied Tinn and Lamb to the door. He 
stood on the verandah until they had gone, then called softly to 
tlie two figures lurking in the grounds. 

One of them appeared from the darkness. It was Arthur 
W'^est. The brothers exchanged words softly, then John West 
returned to the reception room, where he took his revolver from 
his pocket and examined it. 

He had been uneasy during the interview with Parker. He 
would have handled Parker differently, but for two days he 
had lost his grip of things. 

John West was under sentence of death: Snoopy Tanner 
had threatened to murder him ! 

After Godfrey Dwyer warned him and his gang off, Tanner 
burst into John West's office and demanded that the ban be 
lifted. Tanner had been drinking and w’as in violent mood. 
John W'est threatened to call the police. 

“So the great JW will call the coppers! Well, the coppers 
won't save you ! Either yer lift the ban or yer die I” 

White with rage and fear, John West repeated: 

“1 said you’re warned off! Now, get out!” 

Next day, up the grapevine from the underworld came to 
h'rank Lammence the news that Tanner was on a drinking 
bender and bragging that he would murder John West. 

To answer the taunts of his followers and their lowered 
respect and fear, Tanner was talking big. Jc^hn West knew 
Tanner and his kind only too well. Tanner would talk this way 
until he would force himself to suit actions to his words. 
Snoopy Tanner was a coward! But he was also an exhilution- 
ist. Alone with a man he would quake with fright at a threat, 
yet in front of a crowd of his followers he would take dare- 
devil risks. Being warned off meant more than financial loss to 
Tanner. It meant ^loss of prestige. It meant the scorn of his 
gang. To redeem himself. Tanner might feel impelled to cany 
out his threat. 

For two days and nights Arty West and another giinmaa 
hovered close to John West. 

Rumours from the underworld became more ominous. The 
inner circle of Tanner’s gang was sticking to him. Sinister 
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plans were being hatched. West will be dead before the 

end of the week,” Tanner was saying. 

Even Frank Lammence, usually sceptical about threats from 
larrikins, became convinced that Tanner “was mad enough to 
try it.” 

Lammence sent Arthur West to see Tanner, but Tanner had 
‘gone into smoke.* 

“The bastard's mad,” Arthur West told his brother “His 
pride’s been *urt, yer might say. Apt to do an} thing. Get in 
first, Jack. Get in first !” 

Xolin West sat thoughtfully for a while caiessing hi-^ le- 
\olver. Presently he aiose and peeied thiough the window and 
drew the cui tains more closely. 

A man could shoot through the window' fiom that angle, he 
thought, lie shifted his chair to the corner ami sat dow n again. 

After a while he w'ent upstairs, undicssed and got into bed, 
after placing a revohei under his pillow. 

For an hour he lay tense and far from sleep. 

What if Tanner or one of his gang eluded Arty and the other 
bloke? He could climb one of the pine trees! Might he lurking 
there now, peering at me in the darkness. Waiting 1 Waiting to 
kill! 

Pull yourself together ! 

Why should he be afraid ? Why should Jack West, the most 
powerful man in Australia, live in fear of a syphilitic little 
bastard like Tanner? 

Arty was right. Get in first. Kill Tanner, and let it be a 
lesson to all. Jack West w'as boss. Tanner was of no use any 
more. Tanner had overstepped the mark. John West began to 
contemplate the problem more calmly. Any idea of ‘squaring 
off* with Tanner was lepulsed. There weie men who would 
shoot It out with Tanner for £ 100. Tanner must be killed and 
buried with all proof that he had ever worked for John West. 

Arty would tackle Tanner, but that wouldn t do Tanner 
would be too clever for Arty and too qqi'k on the draw. 
Tanner had enemies * there were men he had shelved who would 
have murdered hiir long ago ex»'ept for fear. 

What about the police? The C.I B detectives were sick of 
Tanner. Supposing the Chief of Police declared ‘open .season* 
on .Snoop}'' Tliat was the idea. Open season' A nice, neat 
niuider and no questions asked. 
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A plan ci}stallised in John West s mind Ik out of hed, 
went downstaiib to the wall phone in the hall, and lang hraitk 
l.minitiuc 

lhat \oii, Flank'' Comt ovei light awa\ I’ll tell Art} to 
kt \ou thiough 

★ 

( M c Faikti ^tood inidci a simp \ci.indah in a shahb}, 
'^ihuihan siiicl 1 lie lollai ol his ()\eicc)at was pulkd lound 
lll^ eais ind Ins hat down o\ci his eses J he s,ullir at his ktt 
w IS stuwii with his ti^aicUe butts lie had been tlicie toi 
iniil\ two Ikjuis In the houst on tlie oi)i)C)site side ot tlie 
loid ^lashei Cutting iptK named ioi \iuolis use ot the 
1 i/oi 1 1 \ ill in bed \t halt pist two this atteiiioon, two men 
should ha\( aimed b} cai and enteied the house The> were 
in hoiii 1 ite One (jl tluni Snoopv I anner was to be mtii- 
dei(d in theie How oi bv whom Faikti did not know 

Clue I’aikei w is nianied to Ron ild I assuer's grand- 
d lu^litei Old Ron was piotid of his leiioiter giandson in- 
I iw, and had inoie than onee put him on to a scoop stoi v in the 
tiade union eiiminal oi spoiting woild This was the biggest 
Sion \et — il it laine oil lust on the secne ot the death ot 
'>noop\ JanneO 

^nooi)\ w is likeh to be bumped oU at a certain time and 
place — old Ron would sa\ no moie 

When Faikei inloimed the editoi, he was told to tell the 
jM)liee He lelused, saeing the police piubabK knew all about 
it and would be pleased to see the last ot Tanner, who had 
woiked too hot and knew too mueli about the criminal activi- 
ties oi the Chief of Fkilue md ceitam detec tues What a 
scoop* What a pit} it would appear oiil) in the last issue ot 
the SUir 

Suddenly a \ellow t im turned into the stieet and Parker 
stittened and mo\ed back into the dooiway The taxi stopi>ed 
in fiont ot C lilting s house, and Paiker saw two men alight 
tiom U \c) mistaking tlie little dappci hloko witli the Chaihe 
cTiaplm moustaehe Faiker thought its Tannei all right The 
^)lliei bloke is a stiangei Faikcr hcaid lannti tell the ta\i 
dm 11 to w lit 'bounds as il lu s been dunking 

laiiiKi ind the big m*in went into tlu house \s tbei went 
down the side path, thc) eiuuelieel low as thiotigh tiMiij^ to 
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avoid heitif; seen through the window. His heart pounding, 
Parker ualrhed and listened. The taxi driver looked at him 
suspiciously l.eaniiig against the shop window, Parker assumed 
a nonchalant attitude, and lit another cigarette. 

Presently, the air was shattered by a revolver shot which 
echoed along the street. It was followed by another and vet 
anothei. Tlie deseited street became alive with people, looking 
this wa) and that, gesticulating and asking questions. Then 
three more shots rang out m cjuick succession. 

Parker mo\ed from the doorway and signalle<l to another 
who stood a hundred \ards dt/\vn the street. This man was 
a pliot(»gia[)her who had wiseU lefused to come any closer 
until the shooting was over. The phutogiapliei waved back but 
did not move neaier. 

At that moment the front door of Cuttings house commenced 
to o|^en slow'ly. Then a man appeared, lie was bent double, 
with his arms folderl across his stomach. It was Snoopy Ian- 
nei. gioamng horribly. From the house to the car a trail of 
blood followed his staggering body. He leaned against the back 
of the taxi. His face was-wliite as a pillow-case, a thin trickle 
of blood flowed from the corner of his mouth, his eves were 
dilated and he s{)at on the ground into the blood vvbicb seemed 
to be flowing down bis legs. 

The taxi diivei, who hail watched Tanner’s approach vvitli a 
tcnified expiessioii, suddenly came to life and slaited his 
motor, apparently mtemling to flee, having his vvouinied tare on 
the roadside 1 'hf .-^ound ol the moloi routed rainier from his 
near ohlivion. With a liemendous elToit of will he roused him- 
self to action. He straightened up, drew a gun fiom his pocket 
and staggered up to the driver’s side just as the vehicle began 
to move He meiikced the taxi man with his revolver. 

“Don’t leave me, vou bastard,” he said. His voice gurgled, 
spluttering hlood in the ilrivers face. “Don’t leave me or I’ll 
blow' yoiii bloody liiains out 

The car stopped. Pai ker waleiied the seenc, transfixed. C )iher 
peo]ile .stood at a safe dl^talue. No one kiu w what to do. 01 
knowing, rl.iird not a* t 

" I 111 Mrlboiiine liosfHtal,” T.iniu i said weakh, swa\m',’ac. 
be^'ide th<‘ • ai . 

lie sw a \ ( <1 pel iloiislv In*^ boots sonrii lime in bis ow n Ij’nod. 
He si,igg(ied ag.iiiL)l tin passiiigeis duui and grqjpcd lue 
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handle. He let out a scream orf pain as his hands exerted 
picssure to open the door. The taxi-dri\er watched fear-frozen, 
incapable of either aiding or hindering the injured man. 

Tanner succeeded in opening the door, lie fell forward on 
to the floor and lay still. The car sped away, the door swinging 
dangerously open. Tanner’s feet prutiudcd. Blood dripped 
Hum the toes of his shoes. 

Pulling himself toi^cther, Paikcr r-ushed across the street. 
People gathered on the bloodstained roadside. 

“Maud b.ick, please,*' Parker said. “Police here!*' 
lie entered the house through the open front door, and 
walkeil cautiously down the gloomy passage. His feet struck 
something and he almost fell. It was the body of an oM woman 
who lay stunned. Mic moaned and opened her eyes. She 
mumbled something, but he could not distinguish the words. 

Stepping o\er her prostiate body Parker walked a few more 
trembling paces and came to an open door on the right of the 
IM'^sige. lie looked into the room cautiously. There was a bed 
acioss the fai corner. l-Ning in it was a man. His brains weie 
blown out and had spla 4 ied on the iiillow’, the bars of the iron 
bedstead and the wall. J^arker knew' it was Slasher Cutting, 
liecause one side of his fa^e had not been blown away and it 
was hideously scaiicd. Cutting's right arm hung limply o\er 
the ‘-ide of the bed and in the hand a re\ol\cr was clenched 
tightly, d he pillow was ie<l, and blood had seeped through the 
beddothes in the legion of Cutting’s heait. 

dripped by an uigciicy of excitement and fear, Parker sur- 
\eycd the siiarsely lui niched loom. Mirrors were set on an 
angle on the w.ill — one at each side of the bed. One gave a 
view of anyone coming down the passage from the front, and 
the other of anyone aiiproaching down the side path from the 
fiont. The position of the bed w'ould enable Cutting to see 
thiough the door and w’indow towards the back of the house. 
Slasher had been expecting visitors. That’s why they crouched 
as they passed this wdndow, Parker thought. 

There were framed pictures on the wall. A photo of a 
woman with a baby in arms, another of a young man Parker 
letogmsed the latter as Cutting in his youth before he had been 
slashed with .i razor, d'lie otliei was a coloured piint of Jesus 
I 111 id, crowned with tlioiiis. 
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Goui) material, Parker thought, taking the two photos from 
the wall and putting them in his pocket. He made to take tlie 
print, hesitated, then left it untouched. Then he turned swiLth 
to sec the old woman leaning against the doorway. Ignoriiii^ 
Parker, she stared at the body in the bed, as though hypnotised 
by the one-eyed, brainless skull. 

Suddenly she came to life and swayed towards the bed. 

“Oh, my boy,” she screamed “They have killed m} boy. 
May God ami His Holy Mother curse them.” 

She knelt by the bed and flung her widened arms around the 
body, weeping uncontrollably, ignoring the blood winch staiiuHl 
her face, hands and clothes. 

Parker watched her, torn between compassion and hi^* desue 
to escape with the story. He walked ovei to hei and laid his 
hand on her shoulder. 

The old woman looked up at him, hei face cob-webbed with 
wrinkles and soggy with tears and blood. 

“Get a priest,” the woman screamed, without querying Ins 
presence. “Get a priest and a doctoi ! Get a priest' My bov 
hasn’t been to church for years. He mustn’t die witlunjt 
confessing.” 

”Who killed your son?” Parker asked. “The little man, 
Tanner?” 

“No, the big man! He shot both of them. I tried to stop Inin 
but he knocked me down. He ran out the back way,” 
answered, then wept again. 

Parker ran from the house into the street. A large crowd 
was milling around the gate. Standing on the verandah Paiker 
saw the photographer, and called him. “VVhal arc you waiting 
for? Get in and get pictures.” 

The photographer entered hesitantly, can-ying his cameia. 
Parker walked to the gate. “Stand back! Stand back! Police 
here,” he said commandingly. 

From the house he heard a scream, a crash and a sen (Tie, 
and the photographer appeared. His face was scratcIuMl, Ins 
clothes were dislievelled, the cameia was damaged ami us 
flashlight bioken. 

“The old bitch went mad,” he e.xplained to I*aiUer. “P.'ncjdy 
near tore my eves out ami I dropped the camera.” 

“You bloody fool,” Paiker inutteied “Come on We’d 
better get away from here I” 
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1 hey pushed their way through the excited, enquiring crowd. 
Parker broke into a run. ''Come on* Get back to the office and 
get another camera. 1*11 ring the police. Meet me at the Mel- 
bourne Hospital casualty room as soon as you can. Go on, 
hurry T 

Parker ran in the direction of a telephone box. As he did so, 
a police car turned into the street, its hell lingitig. Someone else 
had rung the police, he thought, m:ivhf the police kiie^ the 
day and the hour I 

John West's plan to disiiose ot Snoopy Tanner had suc- 
ceeded. 1 anner was dead when he reached hospital. 

At Flank I^mmence’s request, friendly detectives had 
spread the word through their pimps in the underworld, that 
Tanner could be muidered and no questions asked. A Sydney 
gunman, who had been 'shelved' by Tanner 6ve years before 
liad done the lest for £500. 

The gunman look Tanner to Cutting's house ostensibly to 
murder Cutting, who had been threatening lo slash 1 anner with 
a razor. 

The police denied Parker's story, which appeared in the last 
i.^<ine of the M<frninq Star, that there had been a third man 
inesent at the clual murder. At the inquest the coiuiier found 
that Tanner and Cutting had shot each other dead. 

The murder was a seven-day wonder Snoopy Tanner was 
dead and no one cared. As for Sla’diei Cutting, only his old 
niotliei mourned his passing. 

W 

By the end ot 1921, John West had once^gain ummplied 
over his enemies. 

The revolt of th6 Victorian trotting men had fizzled out: 
undercut rents of discontent still existed, hut the situation was 
under contiol jack West had shown them he was boss. The 
Royal Commission which investigated the circumstances in 
which Thurgood had obtained a seat in the Federal Parliament 
proved inconclusive. 

At the Royal Commission, M.iloney swore that he won the 
money at the laces, mainly on llic ledoulitahle steed, Spearfelt. 
T Inn good denied nnv KiK»>vh*deo of how Maloney i ame In die 
£S,(M)0. 
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Abked if Mr. John West, of Melbourne, had bought the seat 
for him, Thurgood replied: “I don’t know why Mr. West 
should interest himself* in me. 1 have only met him once or 
twice on business matters.” 

Ked Ted refused point blank to discuss his business interests 
at the enquiry: “My possession of wealth has often been used 
against me politicall}. A Labor man is ngt supposed to make 
ain nionc}/* he explained. Finally, he agreed to allow the 
judge to inspect his bank accounts conFulentially. 

John West opened his exideiice by sa>ing that he had no 
interest in getting Thurgood into I^arhainent. “In tact,” he 
added, “I take \er\ little interest in politics." After denxing 
that he had any hand in paying Maloney, he was asked: “Then 
how do >uu think Maloney came into possession of such a 
large sum of' money, all at once?” 

‘AVell,’ John West replied, “he sa}s he won it at the rac^s 
and I have no reason to doubt his w^oid.” 

“But,” the Commissioner interjected, “surely it is surin-ising 
for a man, especially a temperate man like Mr. Maloney, to 
win thousands of pounds on a racecourse.” 

John West then told them the story of the man wlio had 
walked on to one of his courses with a pound and turned it 
into a thousand. This seemed to impress the Commissioner. 

Flank Ashton’s behaviour in the box puz/led John W’e'^t 
looking haggard and hohhling as though ciippled with arthritis, 
Ashton did not deny that he hatl been ap[)iOtuhed to stand 
dow/i for Thurgood. In fact, he said, the same man had 
approached him to stand down loi '1’. J. Kcal in V)VK 

He is going to betray me aftci all I liave done foi liiin, John 
W’est thought. But Ashton continued, sa>ing he had given his 
woid to treat the matter as conlidential, and the CoiiimisMon 
hadn’t the power to compel him to hieak his word. Stood down 
and later recalled, Ashton peisisted in his lefusal. He then 
made an impassioned speech. There was nollniig unusual about 
trallicking in seats, he dcclaied. "l*he Xalionahsib were past 
nia'^lcrs in the art of luihei}. Men who deseited their connades 
and ratted trom the Lahoi Movement, invariably received 
monetary rewards from the Nationalists Hughes had receiveil 
-C23JHK) to i:it on l.«il»or. Then he slioiiied pio[)lietical)\ • 
“There aie ulhei lats «>iill in the muvenieiil who will sell out 
one da> !’’ 
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He said that-he did not know whether Maloney had been 
paid to resign his seat for Thurgood. If he had, then at least 
he sold out to a Labor man. The Nationalists, who represented 
big business, had corrupted the whole of Australian society 
with their rotten system. They ought to talk about bribery and 
graft. At this stage, Ashton broke down and wept in the box. 

John West watched with puzzled interest while this sick and 
white-haired man wept uncontrollably. Was he acting? He 
didn’t seem to be; then what the hell was he crying alwit. 
Must be really siclj?. Needs a holiday. I must ask his wife if 
he has enough money to have a holidav. 

John West could not have judged that the pa*'sion in 
Ashton’s speech was born of shame — shame at his own 
weakness. 

The Commission lasted for weeks. The Judge seemed pu77l^ 
and not very determined to probe fully into the matter. He ditb 
however, delve deeply enough to reveal that Maloney had 
resigned his seat for reasons of ill-health when, in fact, his 
health was apparently quite good. 

The finding was a foregone conclusion After summarising 
the evidence, the Judge graveh announced that Maloney had 
been paid to resign his seat by a per'^on (or persons) unknown. 

Speaking to John West after the Royal Commission, Thur- 
good said Labor was certain to w in the Federal elections to be 
held before the end of 1922. John W est had been shocked 
recently when the Victorian Labor Government was defeated. 
Were his hopes to be dashed? He had faith in Thurgood's 
judgment. Thurgood argued that Labor s defeat in Victoria 
was a symptom of the economic situation, Lnemployment w’as 
becoming widespread. 

During his frequent walks up Jackson Street to and from 
the city, John West had noticed that more people spoke to him 
by name than for many years. Previously he had attributed the 
decline in greetings to un familiarity ; few'er people in Carring- 
. bush knew him by sight since his empire had spread. Now* it 
Pawned on him that more greetings meant more requests for 
financial assistance. Often lately, a shabby man or woman 
would sidle up to him with a direct or veiled request for money. 
Once even, an old woman had revived the practice of “showing 
Jack We<t the rent book.” It seemed that bad times were once 
again coming to Carringhush. 
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Tlie lliought disturbed John West, but his reaction to the 
coming of bad times was different now. As memories of his own 
days of poverty stirred in him he quickly repulsed them. The 
old impulse to give seemed blunted. The beggars were dead- 
beats who would spend the money on drink, he had told him- 
self; no need for anyone to be in want these days. Anyone 
who was out of work, didn't want w'orki 

“Well win the Federal elettions, all riqlit," Thurgood 
repeated. “T he people are becomin« dissatisfied and will kick 
out all sitting ( jO\ei iinients inespective of paity. There is 
going to he a depiesston.” 

“All Aiistiahan (io\ernments now in office will he defeated 
within a Near,” 'Ihuigoud pro[>hesicd, diid lime was to pio\e 
him right. 

“l»iit,“ John West said, “that means MacCorkell will be 
defeated in Queen^land !’* 

“Yes!” Thurgood answered. “And that's what's worr>ing 
me. 

John West reassured Thurgood : “If MacCorkell is defeated 
and the Nationalists bring you to tiial, 1 will protect >ou. I 
gi\e you my word on that.'' 

Thus fortified, Thurgood fell to discussing plans for the 
future. “Summers will retain the leadership of the party," he 
said. “He's won up to now, but I'll beat him yet." 

“Keep trying," John West replied. “I had a discussion with 
the Archbishop last night. He is very confident. Summers told 
the Archbishop that you will be Treasurer." 

“Just as well," Thurgood replied. “If a depression comes, as 
I am sure it will, then I have a financial plan to save the 
country." 

John West then mentioned for the first time a scheme that 
would make him a million pounds. 

“Summers’ policy is protection. He plans to raise a tariff 
wall against imported goods in order to develop Australian 
industry. Well, I have the biggest wine and spirit company in 
Australia. I have absorbed many of the smaller companies 
recqptly. I want you to arrange for a high tariff on imported 
wine, whisky and gin." 

Thurgood raised no objection. “That could be arranged 
when the time comes/' he said. 
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'I Ijf defeat of the V'^irtorian Labor Ministry omnied al the 
hci^iht of the trouble in the trotting woild ll had been leplared 
by a Nationalist Ministry which took office plei•alK•n^lv with 
the support of Alfred Davison’s hrcak-away party which had 
left the Country Party with a programme foi the small fanner. 

Horan’s fall from office had taught John West one thing: 
hr lOLild exercise a lot of influence on the Victorian Parliament 
even with Labor out of office, provided Davison’s so-called 
Progressive Country Party held power, or the balance of power. 

The trotting men received as little help from the new Chief 
Secretary as they had from Tom Trumblew'ard. He was a 
member of Arthur Davison’s group. Davison instructed the 
Chief Secretary to assist John West, then saw John West 
afterwards. No mention of bribes, no request for favours. Just 
an announcement of what had been done, and a hint that he 
wanted to become Premier. A coalition with l.ahor was his 
ultimate aim. Could Mr, W est assist him to get the support of 
Labor? 

John W'est agreed. If Labor could not get back with an 
absolute majority, then they could rule with the support of 
J Davison: and perhaps the Nationalists could never rule without 
Davison’s help. Davison wa.s a key man in Victorian politics 
— nioie irtipfirtant now to John West than, any of the 1 abnr 
men. 


★ 

Meainvbile John W^st liad continned his efforts to silence 
Clive Parker. Shortly after the aborti\e attempt to bribe 
Parker. John West called on Kenneth Murkett, Australia’s 
most powerful newspafier owner. 

Jolin West felt at a disadvantage: he could not dominate this 
man. Instead of his usual shrew’d manoeuvres, he Iduntly stated 
his l)iisines.s, and surveyed Murkett sullenly. 

Murkett was in his forties. Suave, and self assertive, he 

f poke to John West patronisingly and John W est hated him 
or it. 

‘‘My reporters are expected to give our readers a fair, 
authoritative and objective report of all news. Parker has, I 
believe, been attacking your wrestlers in the Star. I have made 
it clear to him, Mr. VVest, that he must not make personal 
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attacks oi take sides in my columns — that he must report the 
wrestling at both venues with complete impartiality. I have 
inacle it clear to young Parker that I will not tolerate the 
vicious tone of some of his Star articles; but I have promised 
him a free hand to sa}’ that he believes Sandow to be superior 
to your wrestlers, if he believes that is the case.” 

John West saw in a flasji the thought processes of Murkett. 
He had insisted for so long that his papers were impartial that 
he was beginning to believe the lie himself. 

" On the tip of John West's tongue were several points he 
had intended to make. 

“Why not sack Parker?” Murkett w^ouldn’t sack Parker, 
because Parker was a biilliant all-round journalist. Of couise, 
he would say that he did not sack staff except for some profes- 
sional misdemeanour. “1 am your partner in Queensland.” 
Murkett would say that he could not alter the policy of his 
paper meiely to please a business as^sociate. Of course, the 
real leason would have been that Jack W est had been too clever 
for lum when the partnership was formed. Each was to 
appoint an equal number of directors and control an equal 
number of shares with Murkett as Chaiiinan of Directors, but 
John West had tricked him by pa>ing a member of the staff to 
become a Murkett director, then sell out to John West. 
Mttikett had never forgiven him for that, 

John West knew it was no use mentioning his shares in 
Murkett 's Melbourne companies either, because his holdings 
were small, and there w^ere no more shares for sale. Murkett 
controlled these papers on behalf of more respectable million- 
aires than Jack West. No use to mention that he had been a 
consistent advertiser, because Murkett would say that his 
papers reported the truth without considering advertisers. 
More bull-dust ! 

Murkett was typical of the respectable rich; John West 
hated, despised and envied the respectable rich. They excluded 
him and his family from their social circle. He was not 
respectable. He had made his money out of an illegal tote. He 
had heard Nellie amusing the children with stories of their 
w’omen’s stupid snobbery and hypocritical self-righteousness. 
The menfolk were just as bad. They did not invite John West 
to Parliament House functions (not that he would go, anyway I). 
They had banned him from their respectable clubs {ngt that hq 
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anted to be a member, anyway!). They were proud that they 
had not made their money from the ‘nefaiious bide of life* 
Well, they still made millions! What diffciencc how they made 
tliem ? 

John W^est raised none of these points. Instead he demanded : 
“Tarker is tr>ing to organise extremists into a Boxing Commis- 
sion. At least you can stop him from interfering with pii\ate 
enterprise,” « 

Murkett followed John W^est to the door with disarming 
friendliness. assure you, Mr. We.st, that Paiker will not be 
permitted to form a Boxing Commission, nor will 1 allow him 
to make personal attacks or to be iintan in an\ wav. He will 
be somewhat cui tailed. 1 think eveiv thing will wotk out all 
right.” 

Work out all right ! It was too late to undo the harm Parker 
had done. Chapman left the country, but not before he tofd 
Parker that he was not an Englishman, and had never been 
world light-heavy-weight champion. 

Tinn himself left the country, when the season ended 
prematurely, liis parting words to John West weie: “It ever 
1 come back, JW, and I will if things look bettei, 1*11 murder 
this guy Paiker!’* 

Tinn came back, all right, bringing his team w ith him. This 
time, Parker’s welcome was not flattering, but it was mild in 
comparison to his stories in the 6/ar at the beginning of the 
previous season. Takings were fair; Parker could not Stop the 
public from coming in sufliicient numbers to make the game 
pay. 

Then, Tinn and Lamb made a serious error. 

John West was furious. Arriving at the office one morning, 
he summoned the two ottenders. 

“Who gave Parker that cheque?*’ he demanded. 

“Why, I did,** Lamb began to explain, “you see, he said that 
he had decided to co-operate this season.” 

“You did!” John West said savagely, then turned to Ted 
^Tinn. “And I suppose you agreed to it !** 

“Sure, lack, sure. All our worries are over; we*ll clean up 
„ foitune now that guy’s off our back !” 

“Oh, we'll clean up a fortune, wnll we? You make me laugh ! 
Do you know that Parker took that cli^^que straight hack and 
put it on tlvc editor’s tabic?” 
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“What !“ Lamb exclaimed. 

“ril murder that god-dam, snowy-headed bastard for this,*' 
Tinn shouted, rising to his feet and SN\aying aggres$ivel> as if 
he weie coming into the referee’s bold with Parker. 

“Fancy letting him put that across youl" John West con- 
tinued. “The most obvious trap imaginable, and you fall for 
it. He’s demanded the right to publish the whole story with a 
photo of the cheque in to-morrow’s paper." 

“I I he publishes that, we might as well shut up shop," Tinn 
said. “How do >ou know all this.^" 

“You needn’t worry; it won’t be published. I’ve fixed that. 
But I can do little to stop Parker now. If you hadn’t allowed 
him to use this cheque to prove to his editor and Murkett that 
we arc in the habit of paying out cheques to reporters, I could 
hlive convinced Murkett that Parker was being vindictive for 
no reason. You must admit that his articles have been less 
troublesome since he's been with Murkett; but houses won’t 
be much better this season than last, unless we can stop him 
altogether. You blokes have got to learn never to under-estimate 
an enemy !" , 

“I’ll murder the little bastard," Tinn repeated, still pacing 
the room. Suddenly he stopped. “Why didn't I think of it last 
season? Listen, you guys. Ted Tinn’s got a bright idea to fix 
blister Smart-guy Parker. Supposing my opponent throws me 
out of the ring, first time I wrestle, right in front of Parker on 
the press table. Be just too bad if I accidentally kicked him in 
the face, now, wouldn’t it. We've done it in the States many a 
time." 

“That’s right; it’s been known to happen," John West said. 
He chuckled, then added: “Mind you, I know nothing about it." 

Clive Parker was in the ringside press seats as us^ual, the 
night Ted Tinn had his first wrestle for the 1922 season. 

Parker had been reporting football that afternoon and had 
spent a good deal of time at the bar ; he felt listless now, but 
noted with satisfaction that the stadium was barely half full. 

The Melbourne Stadium could accommodate ten thousand 
people. It looked, from inside, like a huge barn. It wa$i a 
suitable buildinan but badly in need of repairs. Its roof was 
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high, and wooden seats and steps rose steeply from the upraised 
square in the centie towards the walls and roof on all sides. 

Clive Parker was not pleased with recent develoi>ments in 
his war with Joh^ West West’s talk of influence with Murketi 
was not all eye-wa^sh. The incident of the cheque proved that. 
They had asked for proof, and he had produced it, hut they 
had refused to use the evidence. ICvery second ailicle he sub- 
mitted was Jieing mutilated with the blue pencil, and Murkett 
had ordered him to abandon hi<5 effoits to have a HoNing Com- 
mission set up to contiol the sport. West must ha\e seen 
Murkett, all right. 

He w'as disappointed in Murkett. “The Stadium’s interests 
are big advertisers . . . Wrestling is good entertainment. . . . 
The public is not expected to take it seriously. . . . Boxing is a 
brutal spoit at an\ time and wuH not be improved by a Boxing 
Commission.” W onldn’t lje improved I Strutb ! Clive Parker 
could think of a few improvements. Higher pay for preliminary 
boys. Medical supervision by an independent panel of doctors, 
instead of by the Ma<lium doctor, who would pass a crippled 
pensioner as fit, if it suited Dick Lamb. 

Pensions for disaliled fighters. And no fav^ouritism to be 
shown to certain managers and boxers. And no victimisati<#n 
of boys who stood up for their rights. Murkett talked everv 
year at the annual meeting of the Company about freedom of 
the press, Parker mused ruefully ; a bit of a jokef 

Anyway, he had managed to get in a few cracks at the 
wrestlers again this season. Parker chuckled at the thought of 
his first aiticle. The *Raczlers are hack. I! 'ait till Sandow 
hrars about it. If he comes to Melbourne, / knou' one 'li'orld 
Champion who will take the next boat home to God*s own 
country. His musing was interrupted by a roar of thousands of 
voices. The crowd was on its feet, booing and catcalling. Ted 
Tinn w’as swaggering up the aisle towards the ring. 

Tinn had expected this sort of reception after the events of 
last season. He was a good showman. There was some con- 
solation in being unpopular with the fans. They w'ould come to 
jeer you, to see you beaten. He played up to their feelings. He 
shook his fist at them and vaulted over the ropes, glaring at 
Clive Parker, who grinned cheekily. 
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A hill .1 ( f claiipin*; aiid cheerin" arose as Tinn*s opiuMieiit, 
an unknown v\u*stlor naiiitd \\>he, walked Lribk’> down ’Jic 
ai^le to die ring. 

‘Another Engli^^hman from New Yoik, I suppose,” Paiker 
said to the reporter next to him. 

' Oh, I don’t know," replied the other, remembering the 
cheque with Richard Lamb'^ signatuie on it whi^h was folded 
in his p(K*ket. 

ATniirul the rinu^ide there wfie as manv w'omen as men. 
Strange lie iliairn or men's naked 1 j vviesihng ha<5 tor 

siMiie women. I'aikti m\i''cd , a si.. it of senmd naiu’ isexiul 
e'' pel ienre. 

Abo\e the mnmhlr of f»\e thonst^nj vones coiildhe heard the 
calls of the dntik and luilv Lo\s with tlun tra\^ earning a lew 
shillings for thernsel\e> and a few rnoie for h-hn V\ e-'t ind 
tlie shunts of men near the ring’^'ide betting 

“Three to one on Turn ! ’ 

"Three to one against \V> lie •" 

The broadcaster came into the ring an I mnounced ilie 
wrestlers. Boos and shouts of “Look out, led, Sandow is 
here," greeted Tinn, and wild cheering greeted the littler man. 
Tinn shook his fist and snarled; Wylie arose and bowed grace- 
fully. 

The bell clanged. W^ylie moved from the referee hohl and 
cleverly brought Tinn down in a leg scissors linn writhed 
and grimacerl, threshing his legs and dragging his opponent 
tow’ards the upion of the ring. Ihe crowd was wild with 
excitement. 

"He’s not hurting him,” Parker shouted. “Tinn’s up to his 
old tricks.” 

"Oh, I don’t know’,” his fellow reporter answered, again 
remembering the cheque. "Wylie’s clever with his legs, they 
tell me.” 

The other reporters tapped aw^ay at their typewriters or w’l ote 
brisk shorthand in long note books, but Parker just sat thinking. 

So this is the stunt to-night. The game Englishman is clever * 
with his legs, and Tinn is in such pain that he is forced to u.se 
his superior stiength to crawl from the ring. The Englishman 
knows the leg-liolds all right— nice bod> scissors. But he's not 
stiong enough to hurt Tinn. 
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Attain anrl a^ain, Tinn crawled frum tiic rii g t» a\oid U-g- 
liolds. As tlie nvjiid drew' Iiiio la**! lew se».i*Tid'*, 1 inr ir- 
tuiiiiiig again t«j the ring amid hnwds of dis,i|ii)Tuval, '' 
grahlinl li\ \\ \lie in a crutch hn1<l and thiow'n If. the niui In 
a iVtish, "linn was caught in a body scissors and pir^s. 'Ihc 
icfcirr on hi*> hclly l»eiide the two men began connimg. 

“( hic * Two! dlirce!*' The cruwil was be^uIe in a 

ficn^y ot joy. The hated linn was I'cnig given a wic-ihng 

lesson I 

I'aikci shfifik his head in di*^gust. He was a keen student of 
the s[)oit. Whatever else Tinn w is, he was a fuuelul and 
aggiessivc wiesiler. llis skill was liinitefl, but he was as strong 
as an ox Clive Parker knew that he could have wriggled loose 
fiom these puny holds and countered with one of his excruciat- 
ing toe holds or a head lock. This w'as all part of the circus, 
Parker reasoned; Tinn was playing his part well. 

Tinn's price lengthened: the gamblers began betting even 
money each of two. Here was a chance for a clean-up. He 
noticed John West, who was sitting opposite at the ringside, 
Jiack "rinii for fifty pounds. Hungry old bugger! There’s a 
lead. 

*111 have an even fiver on Tinn,*' he shouted to the other 
press men, hut there were no takers; they'd been coming here 
too long to fa'll for this. Had enough having to report the bout 
seiiously, without losing money on it. 

The w'lestlers came into the referee's hold for the second 
round. The crowd was on its feet, yelling for W’ylie. Clive 
Parker sat leaning on his elbows. Tinn will probably get the 
equali.ser soon, he reflected, then carry this bloke for a few 
nioie rounds before putting an end to it. 

Above the ring the broadcaster w'as working himself up into 
a frenzy: “Wylie has Tinn in a side headlock. He can’t get out 
of it! He's in great pain, he’s tugging and weaving. But he 
can’t get out of it. He can't get out of it!" 

All over the State people sat listening to the radio, wonder- 
ing whether he would *get out of it.' Like most people present, 
they were convinced Tinn was in terrible agony. 

“This game little Englishman is giving the champion more 
than he bargained for to-night," the broadcaster continued. 

“Tinn is dragging him towards the ropes. The crowd is 
' shouting its disapproval at Tinn's tactics. He’s trying to get 
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out of the ring again. He can’t get out of it! He's 10 

drag Wylie through the ropes. He can’t get out of it 1 But he’s 
out of it. He dragged Wylie out of the ring and broke thc' 
hold. They’ve fallen on to the press tobies!” 

Clive Parker looked up and two bodies fell on to the table in 
front of him. Next thing he knew, Tinn’s face was close to his. 
It was dirty and sweating. And its mouth moved and said in a 
low but violent whisper; “Cop this, you bastard!” And Ted 
Tifin's mighty fist smashed into Clive Parker’s face. 

The ciowd was in a pandemonium of upioar. Wylie was 
standing on the press table piotesting to the referee, who was 
looking over the lopes calling foi the wrestlers to come back 
into the ring. 

hor Clive Parker there were stars. Then his head swam and 
blackness came over his vision, but he was conscious of being 
dragged from his seat and rolled on the floor with a heavy body 
on top of him. The ushers, normally quick and violent in sup- 
pressing a melee, were not yet on the scene. Tinn had Clive 
Parker’s unconscious body under the ring, knocking its snowy 
head on the floor. 

John W est sat impassively. It had all happened in about a 
minute. Pressmen and ushers crowded around as Tinn climlied 
back through the ropes. Under the ring they saw the prosttate 
figure of Clive Parker. His face showed chalk-^^ white in the 
shadow's, and blood trickled from his moutb. 

★ 

A gentle knocking on the door and Mrs. Moran’s voice say- 
ing: “Are you awake, Mary?” awakened Mary West. She 
opened her eyes and they were gritty as if filled with dust. She 
looked around the room, smacking her lips, grimacing at the 
taste of her coated tongue. Consciousness came slowly in a 
muddle. The weak autumn sun was high. She reached for her 
watch on the dressing table. It had stopped. Must be nearly 
lunch time. 

"Are you aw'ake, Mary ?” she heard her grandmother saving 
again. 

"Yes, Gran’,” she said wearily. "Come in.” 

Mrs. Moran entered carr>ing a breakfast tray, which she 
placed on the dressing table. Mary sat up yawning and run- 
ning her fingers through her hair, then sat nursing her head, 
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her tiliati locks falling ovrr her face. Hci right hreast. ronnil 
aiifl firm, pintnidefl nnashaniedl) fioin her low-ciii 
Mrs. Moran took a glass from the ifay and mixed a drink of 
fizzling fruit salts which she handed to Mary. 

"Here, drink this. It will settle your stomach. And by the 
look of you, it needs settling And, for goodness’ sake, put on a 
wrap, you look positively indecent." 

Mary drank the fruit salts, then adjusted her nightdress, 
threw a bed jacket around her shoulders, and sank back 
wearily. 

"How my head throbs she exclaimed. 

"I can’t vav that I have am svmpathv for von, but there 
aie A^pros and water gn the tra\ with tlie tea. Help >ourselt.‘’ 

"Thanks.” 

While Mary washed the tablets down. Mrs Moran flime up 
a window', murmuring something about the place smelling like 
a wine shop, then she sat on a chair beside the bed Her hair 
was as white as the purest white enamel, her face was lined as 
a spider’s web, her shoulders weie rounded and her finger 
joints swollen with arthrjtis, but she w'as still alert and 
energetic. 

Mary picked up the cup of steaming tea and a piece of 
toast and began eating without enthusiasm. 

"Whatever is the time?" she asked, stifling a yawn. 

"It’s after midday; hut you’d better not go downstairs for 
lunch. Yon look like a hag; and voiir mother is preparing to 
have a good heart-to-heart talk with vou. We both heard yon 
come in last night, or rather, this morning. Your mother is very 
w'orriecl aiiout you, and I can t sav 1 blame her." 

"Can’t sav I do, either. But 1 just couldn’t stand another of 
mother’s heart-to-heart talks. Not tn-clav, anyway." 

"J told your 'mother that I w’ould talk to vou. And you’re 
going to listen to me, young lady. Wherever do you think you 
will end up?” 

"Oh. ril be all right. Gran’. I’m not really important any- 
#i’ay," Mary said distractedly, sipping her tea. 

"Important or not, you’d better look out IT your father finds 
out the w’ay you are going on. Just as w^ell he is a sound sleeper, 
and hasn't heard you come in since that night he fired hi» 
revolver.” 
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"I don’t care what father thinks. He's the l?ist peison in 
the world for me to worry about.” 

“God forgive you, child 1 How can you be so hard?” 

“Maybe because I’m my father’s daughter. Anyway he 
'doesn't care, so long as I look beautiful at functions he 
attends ; so he can say : ‘Isn't she lovely ?' Oh, Gran’, you can’t 
imagine how sick 1 am of being a useless person — ^a parasite. I 
have talent and I’m not allowed to use it. Why can’t I take a 
job? Oh, but father would never allow that I” 

“No, I’m afraid he wouldn’t; but you really must pull 
yourself together, Mary. You have everything that most >[oung 
women would give their right arm for. Money, a home, leisure, 
pretty clothes. ...” 

“That’s not everything. Gran’.” 

“No one knows that more than I, Mary, but there is another 
life to remember. We all must one day face out Maker.” 

Mary looked at the old woman enquiringly. 

“Mary, how long is it since you have been to confession 
and communion?” 

“A long time. Gran’. I’m afraid I can’t remember exactly,” 
Mary answered, pecking at a piece of toast and marmalade. . 

“More than a year. I’ll bet, and the Church obliges us all to 
receive the Sacrame.its at least once a year. And you only go 
to Mass when you can’t get dut of going. God knows. I’m not 
a prude or a wowsei, but you realb must .pull yourself together, 
child.” She rested her hand on Mary’s arm. “By all mean.s, 
have your fun, Mary, but don’t foiget your religion; it will 
help you through the troubles of this world.” 

“Sometimes I wonder. Gran’. Remember, you are old now. 
You might live for years, but your mind has turned towards 
the next world.' Religion doesn't seem so important when you’re 
young — at least, it doesn’t to me.” • 

“But surely you believe ...” 

“I don’t know what I believe. Gran’. Life is empty and 
meaningless. I used to believe all the Church taught. Now, I 
don’t know. The confessional frightens me ; and atout the rest, 
I don’t know.” 

“The confessional fiightens you because you have drifted 
for so long. That’s what’s wrong with you. ...” 

“No more to-day. Gran’, please. My mind is not working 
too well.” 
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*‘I am speaking to you for your own good, young lady. I 
must tell you this. Last night, the Archbishop called to see 
your father. As he was leaving, your mother called him aside. 
I could not hear all they said, but I think you were the topic 
discussed. Your mother has been worried. . . . 

“Trust her to bring the Archbishop into it. No one less than 
the Archbishop would do for mother!” 

Mrs. Moran smiled vaguely. 

“If mother thinks that I am going to discuss my private 
affairs with the Archbishop, then she’s mistaken. The old boy 
is all right, but ...” 

“What worries me, Mary, is that Archbishop Malone may 
discuss the matter with 3001* father. You know how thick they 
are.” 

“Well, there’s nothing I can ‘do to stop them putting their 
heads together if they choose,” said Mary, with feigned in- 
difference — she dreaded a showdown with her father. 

Mrs. !Moran stood up and grasped Mary's hand. “Mary,” 
she said earnestly. “If 3 our father speaks to >'ou, don’t defy 
him. In the name of God and his Holy Mother, don’t defy 
him.” 

W’ithout waiting for a reply she departed, leaving Mary 
with her thoughts. They stirred slow ly in her mind, oppressing 
it with a sense of guilt. She dreaded this sense of guilt which 
had crept into hei thinking this past year or two She usually 
combated it with rationalisations and a forced devil-may-care 
attitude, but now' she could not dispel it. 

She had come to believe that her sense of guilt was a legacy 
from the Catholic religion — from the confessional. The prac- 
tice of Catholicism, she reasoned, was a succession of sins 
committed, confessed and then forgotten. When she ceased to 
confess her sins — minor transgressions as they were — she could 
not forget them ; and her inability to forget them had led to sins 
of greater magnitude. 

, Many of hci sins were now mortal sins. She often ate meat 

Triday when lunching with non-Catholic friends; occasion- 
ally at a partv she w ould get drunk as she had done last night ; 
she would relate lewd stories in mixed company ; and there had 
been love-making. At fiist it had been just kissing and cuddling 
in parked cars, but soon her pa'^sionate vitality could not be 
contained. Her beaut} attracted men, and her body often cricJ 
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out for love. And so she had begun a. desultory affair with the 
leading man in a play in which she had b^en acting. At first, 
she had pretended to herself that she loved him, but soon she 
had to admit that she did not ; but while it lasted it had been a 
gay, exhilarating affair. There had been others since, until she 
sometimes thought she must be licentious and depraved. 

Mary arose from the bed, put on a pair of slippers and 
walked to the dressing table. 

"Ugh ! What a face ! What an old witch !*' 

As she combed her long hair, she pondered her problems; 
facing up to them, analysing them as never before. 

Her doubts about her religion had begun with a fear of the 
confessional: she couhl not bting herself to utter her sins even 
to a strange priest in the dark Seciecy of the box where none 
could hear. Once even she w^ent to a church prepared to go 
to confession. She made an examination of her conscience in 
the prescribed way, but when her turn came she could not 
direct her footsteps into the box; instead, she fled from the 
church. Was it fear born of embarrassment that caused her to 
flee? Or was it that she no longer believed that the man there 
in the gloomy box was God's representative with power to 
forgive sin? 

Previously, she had believed explicitly in the confcsysional. 
She had often wondered how other Catholics she knew could 
treat it in such a cavalier fashion. She knew Catholic girls and 
men who sinned like heathens all the week in the expectation 
of being able to cleanse their soul in the confessional on Satur- 
day night. It hadn't seemed right to her; the confessional was 
surely not intended to be used in that manner. 

Other things about her religion aroused doubts in her. The 
Church was too interested in money. Take father, for instance. 
He hadn't been to church for years, yet the Archbishop de- 
ferred to him, visited the house to discuss church business and 
politics. 

The Archbishop did not visit the poor across the river in 
Carringbush. Why? Because they had no money, and father 
w’as a millionaire w'lio gave generously to the Church and ad- 
vised the Archbishop about church propel ty and finances. 

"Blessed are the poor," the Church sai<l, but the Church 
was rich. It wasn* so long ago that the rich could buy in- 
dulgences: for money they could cscajic the wrath of Christ. 
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X^iis siill Though the Church now said that in- 

dll!uelKe'^ could not he bought, the rich could have Masses said 
for the liviiiff and the dead in return for monev, and those 
Masses carried indulgences. Tlie Church said divorce was not 
pciinitted, }el rich people had obtained divoiccs in letuin tor 
veiled donations to the C'lnirch. 

In the fricndlv warmth of a well filled hath. Mary won- 
dereil if her licretical doubts aro^e from hei own moial decline 
or whetlier she was genuinely discovering that her leligion was 
a fabehood and a mockery? (Jf late she Iiad mixed with moie 
non Catholic than Catholic people. Had she been inlHienccd by 
their arguments against Church <logmas such as the Virgin 
hiith and the changing of water and wine into the body and 
bhjod of Christ? She must face up to these questions and make 
up her mind as soon as possilile! 

She felt certain that her quandary was in no small measure 
due to her idleness. Her lound of dancing, tennis, riding and 
amateur theatricals had led her to boredom and a conviction 
that she was a social parasite. She was of no use in the 
woild. She had no career, not even a jol). She could write 
quite well, she could play the piano, ‘dance divinely,* ‘act like 
Sybil Thorndike,* >et she was a paiasite. Her life was empty 
aiiil useless. She felt a tw inge of conscience that she could not 
anal V sc or understand. 

Somewhere, in the shadows of her life, the sini'^ter figure 
of her father lurked. Many of her friends. Catholics and Pro- 
testants alike, had been warned agaiii'^t coming to the house 
because of her father’s reputation. Not that she worried much 
about that: she had alwavs had a tremendous capacity for 
enjo>ing herself until lately, and friends who came to the 
house always came again and again. But her father was 
shrouded in mystery and the household was alw'ays tense with 
strange cleavages. 

She knew something of the reason for the estrangement of 
her mother and father, and in the back of her mind lurked a 
suspicion that Xavier w'as not her father's child. Father bated 
Xavier; he did not ever speak to him or of him. Sometimes 
she had seen him secretly studying Xavier, and his implacable 
eve had been frightening. 

Then the incident about the piano. Xavier w^as studying 
niu^ic at ’^choul. He had natural ability, but had no instrument 
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to practise on, because John West had sold the grand piano 
as a reprisal against Marjorie, \fraid to approach her father, 
Mary purchased a piano on time-payment. 

One evening a week later, Mary and Xavier were seated 
at the piano practising a duet when John West entered the 
music room. They each sensed his presence, ceased playing 
and turned swiftly. 

They flinched from his savage gaze. 

‘‘Where did that piano come from?” 

-T bought it at Myer*s,** Mai^ answered. “1 m i»r* in >» mIT 
out of my allowance.” 

‘Tt wdll go back in the morning !” 

John West did send the piano back. Mary was convinced 
that his action was aimed at Xavier. 

He was not like othei fathers: she could mit remember a 
single instance of any member of the family approacliing him 
for fatheily advice or of him offering it. lie and mother did 
not live as man and wife, and spoke to each other only when 
conversation was unavoidable. He had ruined mothers life. 
Perhaps she had erred once, but why didn’t fathei either break 
with her or forgive her? 

Mary sometimes thought that her father had mapped out 
a life of punishment for mother. Mother was a little (|ueer at 
times. The pains in her back of which she complained inter- 
minably, and which often kept her in bed, were, it seemed, quite 
imaginary. Mother’s strange fixation on her spine seemed to be 
aimed at father. She mentioned it in his presence as if she 
expected to hurt him. What lay behind it? And what lay 
behind the hushed conversations which father held with ill- 
assorted visitors at night? What lay behind the rumours that 
her father was a mysterious leader of the underworld who had 
once ordered a- bomb to be throwm into a policeman’s house? 
r»ad enough to be the idle daughter of a millionaire ; worse still 
that your father should have an limsavory reputation. Surely 
the Archbishop knew her father’s reputation, llien whv did he 
cultivate father.'' There could lie only one answei to that (jueik- 
tioii — an<l the answer was money I 

Having dre.ssed, Mary went downstaiis to the music room 
and sat hy the big window rea^ling a luuik. She could nut 
ah‘-orh hci mind in the stoi > and fell again to pondering. What 
was she to do? The only answer her spiiit could give was 
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dcjiaiue They could all go to Mazes: mother ami father and 
old Dan Malone. She would defy them all! Bui she knew 
dehance was no solution. 

If only she could unburden herself to someone. No use to 
go to mother, because mother had been completely cowed bv 
father. No use to go to Joe, because Joe would pass the matter 
off as a joke. Nc use to go to Gran’ or John: they would lie 
syinpallietic, but both were deeply religious and wtie alw'avs 
shfuked when she betrayed douhis or didic.spect of the Church. 
And no use to go to father. 

'I he showdcjwu with father would come all right. Gran’ 
may have heard moie of the convers,atiun between mother and 
the Archbishop than she pretended; md. dn\\\a\, Ciran’s in- 
stiiKt wah nevei wiong in Mich nialteis. The Archbibhop would 
be almost ceilain to mention the mattei to father. Look out 
for troulile, Mary West! 

She would defy him, she decide*!. He might browbeat 
mother and John and everybody else, but not Mary West. 

Maiy stretched out on the couch and leturned to her book, 
but soon weariness eii\ eloped hei ; the hand which held the 
boc^k slid slowly to her lap, then the book dropped to the floor 
and her e}cs closed in deep sleep in wdiich she di earned unin- 
lelligihly. Ihe sun was low when she wa^ awakened by her 
imjtlier. 

Nellie West ha<l giown old. Tliougb not vet sixty, she 
looked alnu)'»t as old as her mother. She had hevume a neurotic 
mixture of leligious fcrvoui, iniaginaiy sickness and quaint wit. 
She shook her daughter roughly by the sliouldei. “Wake up, 
Mary I V\’ake up !” 

Alary stirred drowsily, and sat up rubbing her e)es. “What- 
ever time is it.^ I must have fallen asleep!” 

“If you would come home at a respectable hour you w’ould 
not fall asleep, vouiig lady. Dinner will be ready in half an 
hour. But fast of all I want to talk to you.” 

Alary >awncd exaggeratedly. “Ob, Mother, not again.” 

“Oh, it’s all right tor you to pout and say ‘not again.’ God 
knows I don’t believe in wrangling, but I intend to be firm with 
>ou in future.” 

“Mother, please. If vou don’t mind.” 

“If I don’t mind! Well, if you won’t listen to me, perhaps 
you’ll listen to someone else,” Nellie said, suggestively stressing 
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her last two words. Then, apparently believing she had v\uii a 
moi-al victoiy, she flounced out of the ro6m. 

In the twelve-year battle between John and Nellie West 
neither had triumphed. John West had not broken Nellie's 
spirit; Nellie had not regained the love and confidence of her 
children. Only Xavier acted towards her in the intimate 
manner of a child towards its mother. The others remained 
aloof, though outwardly friendly. How much they knew about 
Bill Evans and Xavier she could only guess; certainly they 
knew enough to feel an involuntary revulsion towards her. 

To Nellie, the affair with Bill Evans had been relegated to 
the limbo of the regretted past. He had not been seen nor 
heard of since he left Melbourne, and the years had healed her 
regret and sorrow. Only Xavier and the tension of the house- 
hold remained to remind her that once she had sinned against 
God and her husband. She had maintained her threat to hate 
John West, but now her hatred was a fire without flame. 

John West had robbed Nellie of love, but now she was old 
and the stream of love had dried up in her. She had sought 
to punish him with her ridiculous pretence of being crippled, 
but she had succeeded only in turning herself into an imaginary 
invalid. Slowly John West had been forced to restore the 
servants, though he had not purchased another car. His ban 
on Nellie leaving the house bad slowly crumbled and she 
occasionally went out, mainly to Church functions. The question 
of whether Xavier should be allowed a room of his own was 
never raised between them: to mention it would have been to 
make an open wound out of a fester. Mrs. Moran once sug- 
gested the idea to John West; but, as she said to Nellie after- 
wards; ''He just gave me one of the looks of his that froze the 
words on my lips.” 

Nellie West was deeply disturbed about Mary, but was 
quite unable to help her. When in desperation she had asked 
the Archbishop to intercede with Mary, she realised immedi- 
ately that the Archbishop might tell her husband. God knows 
what would happen now ! 

After her mother left, Mary West went upstairs to her 
room. She hadn’t been there long when her brother John tapped 
on the door and said: “You in there. Ginger?” Joe had nick- 
named Mary ‘Ginger.' 

“Come in, John.” 
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He flung the door open and burst into the room He A*as 
veiy much like his father, though taller and broader. The same 
sloping head and low ears, the same unruly lock of hair. Hut 
his legs were not bandy, and he had not his father’s unfathom- 
able grey eyes. He had his mother’s blue eves. 

“You’re in for it, Ginger. The Aichbishop is talking to 
fatlier at the gate and 1 heard your name mentioned. Gran" 
told me this morning that she e.\pected this, and she’s never 
wrong."* 

ATary, who was powdering hei face in front of the dressing- 
table mirror, turned swiftly. 

“I'm not trying to fiighten \ou. Just thought I should warn 
you, that’s all." 

“Thanks, John," she said, recovering her composure. “But 
don’t won*)’, 1 can look after myself." 

“Now, don’t say an\ thing rash, Mary. You know what the 
old man is. Don't say or do an) thing that will make things 
worse. Don’t ruin your life!" 

“Ruin my life? I should care! It’s ruined already!’" 

John came ovei behind her and draped his arms around 
her shoulders. 

“You musn’t talk like that, Mary. WRatever’s come over 
you lately 

“If I want to defy father, I will! You secretly defy him, 
but vou haven't the courage to do it openly." 

She felt his hands fall away from her, and watching him in 
the mirror she saw him bite his lip, turn his back, and bow his 
head. She w’alked to his side. 

“Im sorry, John. No offence meant."" 

“You're right. I’m a coward. I want nothing to do with 
father’s plans for me, yet I know I will obey him. I don’t 
want to take over the reins of his butcher’s waggon. I know 
more of his life story and business methods than you do, Mary. 
He is a ruthless, evil man. And may God forgive me, for 
thinking so of my own father!" 

^ John stood in front of the mirror, holding his fist behind 
his back. “I haven't told you about my music room interview 
with him, the night before last, have I?" 

“No." 

“Well, his latest plan is to send rpe all round Australia to 
manage various of his enterprises in turn ; and so prepare my* 
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self to Step into his shoes later on." 

“And what did you say to that?" 

“Nothing. I said Fd rather not, but if he really wanted me 
to " 

Suddenly John turned and gripped Mary by the shoulders. 
"Oh, I know Fill weak, Mary. I hate business, especially his 
kind of business. 1 don't want his money — not a penny of it. 
I just want a job and a little happiness, that's ail. Fm not cut 
out to he a business tycoon. 1 always mean to tell him straight, 
but he’s too strong-willed for me. Last night he demanded, 
then cajoled ; at one stage he became almost friendly like a 
father should he. I just couldn't resist him. He is the nuist 
duniinant peisun 1 have e\cr known and 1 am afraid of him.” 

John was right. Mai v zva\ in for it. 

I'heir tathei had been diivcn home by a new bu^iiic<s 
associate, named l\itnck C'oi\\. Fat C’orv was livalling blank 
J ammeme as John West's right hand man His late tatlier had 
been asbocialod with John West in his wine and spirit business, 
Fatruk Cory h.id inherited his fathei’s share, and soon 
pioveil to John W’e^t that he could not be pushed aiound as his 
father had been. In the battle of tactics for control during the 
buving out and incorporation of the smaller vineyards and 
distilleries he had proved a worthy partner. 

Pat Cory had been a broker and an accountant before 
inheriting his father’s business interests. He knew all the 
tricks of modern business. He was ruthless, sly and clever. 
He was out to make money; and if need be he would make it 
with cynical disregard for the interests of others. John W e’^t 
snon learned to admire him. They became joint controllers of 
the Australian distilling industry, and, at Cory’s suggestion, 
formed a holding company which had already begun to stietch 
its tentacles into all manner of enterprises throughout the 
C ommonwealth 

John West had found lately that he W'as too tireil at the 
end of the d«i\ to tackle the walk home, so he had fallen into 
the habit of being driven home by ( ory. 'ro-niglil, as ilie> 
sat for a moment in fiont of the V\ est mansion chatting, 
Aichbi^hop Malone h.id sli oiled by dies'^ed in the formal top 
bat and fiock coat, havjnti walke%1 home fioin the Catbedial 
as was Ins practice, lie bad joined them and questioned Coiy, 
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whom he knew well as a wealthy church laymatt, about some 
matter of business procedure. 

Eventually, Corv said in his rich Irish voice: “Well. Your 
Grace and Mr. West, I must be on my way. My little lady is 
fussy about punctuality at meal times.” 

John West got out of the car, and Cory drove away with 
a cheerful farewell. Archbishop Malone lingered chatting idly. 
His bushy eyebrow's and the wisps of hair which rose from his 
temples and fringed the inner rim of his hat were snow white, 
but his erect figure belied his sixty-seven years. 

“There is a little matter Td like to mention, Mr. West, if 
}ou’ll pardon my making so bold. It concerns Mary. Not that 
i condemn the girl. I know there is no gieat harm in her, but 
I’ve been hearing a few tales of her drinking and staying out 
late and mixing with bad companions. Worst of all, she is 
neglecting her religious duties.” 

John \\'ebt studied the Archbishop’s lace in the fading light, 
but made no reply. 

“I hope )ou will accept this news in the spirit in which it is 
imiiaited. 1 feel a personal interest in Mar\. Many’s the time, 
long ago, that 1 nursed her on m> Knee. I ha\c watched her 
grow up into the beautiful woman she is. Like you, I am 
proud of her talents; but she nced.'^ guidance. Jn truth, 1 must 
say that I had lic.ird discjuiciing rumours even before \our good 
wife raised the matter with me last e\eiiing. I think, perhaps, 
if \ou we\e to have a little talk to her, Mr. W e^^t.” 

“V>ry well, your Chace. I have been a little concerned 
. . . but being so busy of late 1 have not ...” John West was 
einliariasbea, and annoved with Mary. 

“1 thought it best that you, rather than I, should speak to 
the child. No need to be hard with her, she’s just a little 
headstrong, that’s all,” tlie Archbishop advised as they turned 
to depart. 

When they had each walked a few' steps, the Archbishop 
said over his shoulder: “And remember, Mr. West, the main 
Miing is to get her to begin attending Mass regularly, and the" 
^acrailicnts. In that regard, example is the best teacher.” 

John W’est turned swiftly, but Malone’s tall tigurc had 
already Nnelted into the gathering dusk. 

The evening meal was eaten in silence. All secmeil to feel 
the tension. As he Iclt the table, John West said: “Mary, I 
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would like to speak to you in the music room.’* 

Mary followed him obediently. He switched on the light, 
sat at the table, and indicated the chair opposite. 

He focussed his unblinking eyes upon her. “What's this I 
hear about you not carrying out your religious duties ?'* 

She raised her head defiantly. “You should care. You 
haven't been inside a church for years." 

Involuntarily, he admired her. She was her father's 
daughter all right. And beautiful, very beautiful, sitting there 
defying him. But, for her own good, he must he strict. 

“What do vou mean, talking to me like that?" 

She did not answer. 

“You have neglected your religion, you have been drinking, 
and keeping late hours until the Archbishop himself is talking 
about your behaviour. What do you mean by it ?" 

“You wouldn't understand.” 

“Oh, wouldn't I? Well, it must cease!" 

“I refuse to be browbeaten, father," she said. Her voice 
had fallen to a whisper and her lips quivered a little. 

“Oh, do you? Well, you will do as I tell you. You will 
go to confession and communion immediately. I will see to 
that! And I will see that you go to Mass each Sunday in 
future, too!" 

Oh, father, she thought, if only I could tell you of my 
troubles, my doubts! If only I could sit on your knee and 
stroke your grey hair and ask your advice! She imagined what 
would happen if she did and she almost burst into hysterical 
laughter at the thought. 

Can't you see, girl, he thought, I know what is best. You 
must cease this loose behaviour and practise your religion. He 
wished that it was in him to speak softly to her, to tell her 
she was the apple of his eye, that he thought only of her 
welfare. But his personality was incapable of melting even 
when confronted with his favourite child in trouble. 

“Well?" he demanded. 

“Supposing I defy you?" 

“You will not defy me! Why should you defy me? You 
know that I am speakimg for your own good. I’ve given >ou 
everything you need. A good home, an excellent education, an 
ample allowance. Why should you biing disgiace on this 
house?" 
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i lit livpocii^y of his woids suddenly eniagid iiei 1 refuse 
to he spoken to m this way, fathet 1 am very unliapp) for a 
nuniher of reasons, hut I letuse to he treated like a « lidd. 
1 m a grown woman 1 ni capable ol living niv own lile " 

lie leapt to his feet and leaned acmss the table “And what 
a life It IS* Youie acting like a diunken hailot No daughter 
ot mine will go on as )ou it goiii^ on \ou II do as 1 say oi get 
out of this house*” 

She began to sob and hot teais lollid down hei cheeks 
He St Kxl ga/iiig at lur, awaie that his true I utiid*- must 
have hurt lui He waiiud to apologi’^c, hut lelt that if he did, 
lur louiav^t to d< ly him would he iinewed Iii'^lead, he tol- 
luwtd lip In'- asNduIt, though k s^^ sava^eK 

‘ \ ou will do as I '-a), Mai\ \iul )on will 1 cip eailier 
Iioiiis \ou will he indoois h\ midnight And )uu will get 
out ol that tluatinal coinpanv , tluv it a had lot ” 

Mai> clioled lur sobbing Lntil *^111 was picpaied to leave 
this hou^c touvci slu must ohtv this man. she tl ought 

\ll Mgl t, lathci. Ill do as >ou sa> Uut one day, we 
shall ste ” 

^hc lan fioni the lOom aiioss the hall and up the stairs. 
An IN in’ 111 her loom, she flung htiseli on the bed and sobbed 
lici St 1 1 to sitep. 

John West lemanied standing like a statue, his face set like 
a sullen wa\ iiMsk \\ h\ tould hr not e\ci ht Miiv see that 
he woislnpiK I hoi and wanted lui to fe veiv hHpv *' 

Mary \\ e i wukt in thr nilv hoins ut the niuiinng fio/rn 
stitt he undu*'S( J an 1 ^ot uncK i the I eje 1 »t*ies 1 ut she dul 
not sleep again until the ehiiilcss auiuinn muining ^^uctetl her 
tlnciiigh tlu w Midow. 

On the next night aiindav, she went !»• tl e conlcs'su.nal, 
deteinniKd to s<c wlutlui it tould lunsolc lici to cheek 
wlietlur she lelievcd in the putsts poweis 

The result shocked hci. lucvocjhly sIk was lonvinccd tint 
the confessional was a sham The priest was a young man a 
^callow youth with no knowledge of the world How could he 
help hei Trv as she would to find lonsohtion and revive lur 
flagging beliet, she could not Nt\t nioinmg she lasted and 
went to Mass and Coiiimuniun. The lesult \'c.s same’ 
tiy as she would to believe that the wafci w t’ * od^ mj 
the blood ot Chi 1 st, she just could not 
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Mar> West had lost her faith, and her mint I 
search for something to replace it, or else hei pcr-oiiaJii) v. . 
disimeg»ate. 

★ 

Sometime in the early hours of the morning after luin 
had assaulted him, Clive Parker awakened in the Melbouine 
Hospital. Ht could not open his mouth. His head was 
swathed in bandages and seemed on the verge of exploding. 

The "dot tors told him that he was suffering from concussion 
and a broken jaw. They kept him in hospital for six weeks. His 
wife, Jeannie, whc was three months with child, came to visit 
him each day and tried hard to cheer him up and have him 
resign himself tc the inactivity of a hospital bed. After they 
had wired up his jawbone, and the effects of the concussion 
had worn off, he was permitted to have other visitors. Old 
Ron Lassiter was one of the first of these, but apart from the 
comment that ‘the stadium mob are tough boys,' he refused to 
discuss the matter. West certainly had his men well trained, 
Parker thought. 

Meanwhile the West machine had gone into action to hush 
the affair up. 

The Journalists* Association held an enquiry into the in- 
cident; but it was inconclusive because the other pressmen who 
had been present did not positively testify that the injuries were 
inflicted deliberately. They did not know, they said; it might 
have been an accident. 

After a week Parker began to think seriously about action 
to fight back against John West. He thought of suing Tinn 
and West, but a lawyer summoned to his bedside seemed 
doubtful that the case could be proven. 

At last he was released from hospital, and after a few 
days’ rest returned to work. That afternoon Murkett inter- 
viewed him. It was clear that Murkett’s reaction was one of 
retreat. “Remembei that you arc working for me,” he had 
concluded. “You’re toe valuable to risk your neck over 
wrestling. Have a crack at them occasionally, if you like, but 
don't overdo it.” 

Parker did not protest. What was the use? 

He felt embairassed by the fait that the nerves on the left 
side of his face weie permanently aftected by his injuiies. His 
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facial mu^^cles twitched intennitlently, causing him to move 
his head jerkily every now and then. 'Ihis loweied his 
morale. 

That same afternoon, he received a message from Richard 
Lamb. Could he meet him in the back bar of a ceitain hotel 
at 3 o'clock I Curious, Parkei presented himself As he walked 
in the door, Ted Finn himself rushed forward and gras]»ed his 
hand. A flashlight popped. They had photographed him 
shaking hands with Finn. 

Parker rushed at the photographer, hut Tinn and T.amb 
restrained him gently. “Better beat it, Snowy," linn said. 
“1 hat photo of you and me shaking hands will be in the papers 
tins week 1“ 

Back at the office he had inter\ie\\ecl Afurkett again “No, 
no. Parker, it*s belter to let the matter drop We have paid 
your salary while you v\ere off. We will pay youi medital 
expenses. Take my advue, lad, let the matter dVop. If you 
don’t, you only risk further expense and injury ” 

Half an hour later Parker received a message to call on 
John West. He went immediately 

“Well, Parker," John West said, benignly: “1 tried to warn 
you that these Yanks were tough boys, but you wouldn’t be 
told. 1 had nothing to do with all this, but I want tc help 
you. Here is a cheque for five hundred pounds, tc cover your 
medical expenses and incidentals.” 

Parker arose abjectly. Temporarily his spirit was broken. 
Tears welled into his eyes, but he blinked them hack He took 
the proffered cheque and tore it to threads with savage move- 
ments. 

“I can’t be bought, West,” he said. “I will get you yet!” 

John West merely smiled vaguely. It was as though he 
couid foretell that Parker would spend the rest of his career 
in a fruitless endeavour to have the inside story of the W^est 
empire published, and in vainly moving from one job to 
another seeking a paper that would gi\e him permission to 
^tiack West-controlled sports. 


★ 

In October, John West was in the huge crowd tliat 
thronged to the Speucer Street railway station to faiewell the 
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Right Honorable James Summers, Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia. 

Labor had swept the polls in the most sensational election 
since Federation. So wide was the swing of the political pen- 
dulum that the Nationalist Prime Minister himself had lost 
his seat. 

For James Summers, this was the greatest moment of his 
life. He was to hold the highest position in the Und. The 
Right Honorable Janies Summers, Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia! Little had he di earned years ago when he had left his 
little shop in the coimtiy. stony broke, to throw himself into 
the l-ahor Movement in the city, that one day he w'Oiild be 
Piime Minister. His whole career was capped wdth this great 
triumph. He was a man of destiny : the man who would pull 
Austialia out of the crisis. 

The dingy, sleepy station had come to life to larewell the 
new Prime Minister. The Governor -General was travelling on 
the same train, but the huge crowd that waited was not in- 
terested in him. They were here to farewell Jimmy Summers. 

In the crowd were men who had not voted Labor before in 
their lives : business men large and small who saw in Summers 
the only hope of recovery. But mainly they w'ere Labor Party 
members or working men who believed that the Labor Party 
would serve only their interests. Jimmy Summers was their 
idol. Now he was Prime Minister; this was something to 
celebrate. He would solve the unemployment problem, and 
increase wages and social services. Don’t worry, the big heads 
are going to learn that they can’t rule the roost with Jimmy 
Summers in offiefe. 

As he alighted from the car and pushed his way through 
the crowd, wild cheering echoed along the platforms of the 
old building. Then came the loud singing of the workers* 
song: 

Solidarity forever! 

Solidarity forever! 

Solidarity forever! 

For the union makes us strong. 

There were men in the crowd who had never heard the old 
song before, and wondered what connection it could have with 
the proceedings. John West, who had heard it sung last when 
he addressed the crowd outside Parliament House after Father 
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Jesper liad lieen deported, turned towards tho<^e who were 
singing as if to say: “Don’t sing that song! Only redh sing that 
song I” 

Summers smiled and waved towards the singing throng. 
He was a small man of sixty years and his hair was giey- 
(lecked. lit* reached the train with difficulty, answering con- 
gratulations. He stood waving, as the cheering and singing 
increased. 

Summers was a devout Catholic and a devoted family man. 
He was an inspiring orator in a period when oratory still 
played a major part in politics. As he waved to the crowd, his 
eyes filled with tears. They had faith in him; he would not 
fail them. 

Dusk came down like a dark cloud. The whistle shrilled; 
slowly the tiain began to move away. .Summers look Ins seat 
and the singing and cheering faded until he could hear it no 
iimre. 11 is tired body relaxed. 

The great reception moved him to thoughts of his own 
worthiness. He was worthy of the great trust that had been ^ 
placed in him. Had he not fought in the movement since he 
was a hoy? Had he not played a great role in the defeat of 
conscriiition? Had he not fought tooth and nail in an effort to 
save the Commonwealth Shipping Lines? And had he not 
fought this election to save the Arbitration system? Had he 
not introduced the Socialisation objective, the great resolution 
in 1922? 

The Socialisation resolution! That was a long time ago. 
The workers were not ready for Socialisation. The constitu- 
tion would not allow it, anyway. The hostile Senate w'ould 
block any Socialisation measures. 

No need for Socialisation, anyway. Raise the Tariff wrall, 
and stop the flow of cheap labour from overseas: that w^as all 
that was needed to solve the unemployment problem, then 
prosperity would be restored. The Communists advocated 
Socialism, which was more extreme than Socialisation, and 
#hcy lost their deposits at the elections. They were alarmists, 
running up and down the country saying that vve were on the 
eve of the greatest and most terrible depression of all time. 
Tnere would he no depression, Jimmy Summers would see to 
that. All right for the Connnunists to talk Socialism and 
depression, they were not in oflicc. Anyway, the workers 
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liad bhown what they thought of the fellow at Port Melbourne. 
Howled him clown, threw vegetables and shouted tliat they were 
putting jimmy Summers in to look after them. 

No, if he had gone round yelling socialisation he would not 
be here to-day; then where would the workers be with the 
Nationalists still in office? 

liis tired mind could not contain his swirling thoughts His 
head ached, his tin oat had been rasped raw by a hundred 
inspiring speeches. Ills head began to nod, and soon sleep 
cam^: a restless sleep v\heic crowds cheered and earned him 
to a great niaible tin one. 

At Albury he was aw’akened by cheering and shouting. His 
head still ached and his joints were stift. He changed trgins 
after moving through another cheering crowd wdth difficulty. 
He went to his s[)ecial sleeping berth and slept as the train 
sped through the night. 

Next morning he arri\ed at Canberra, the new Capital of 
Australia. Far from the sea, far from the great centres of 
industry. The home of politicians and public servants. A 
neat, soulless miniature city. Heie, another large crow’d 
awaited the new Priir.e Minister. So dense was it that the 
Governor-General could not reach the Vice- Regal carriage. 
Jimmy Summers took ten minutes to reach his car. He was 
driven to the Hotel Canberra. Iimm> Summers, the workers' 
Prime Minisier, would not live in the luxurious Prime Minis- 
ter’s lodge. 

At the hotel he received news of the first great Wall Street 
crash from his secretary, and he was troubled. Was he to be 
faced, not by a passing phase of unemployment, but by a 
great crisis like that ol the nineties? Was he to rule a land 
whose economy was on the verge of collapse? 

As he bathed and retired to his comfortable bed, he had a 
premonition that this crash in .stocks at Wall Street, New 
York, might be an ominous sign that the world was plunging 
headlong into a terrible pit. 'Ibe working men of Australia 
might be faced with starvation and despair; could he, Jimm»' 
Summers, prevent thi.s? 

★ 

lohn West often saul in the years following 1929, that it 
bud. cobi him i;;25,GlPU to put the Summers Government iq 
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orficp. Of loiirse. Labor would have won had he ncvei l>ecn 
born, but like all men smitten with the lust for power, he 
attributed to his influence events that would have occurred in 
the normal course. 

For several days after the elections John West could not 
work; for several nights he could not slcqj. He hud reacheil 
the zenith of his power. I he exultation that to(jk possession of 
liiiii was like an opium smoker’s dream : it was at the same tune 
\ivid and confused. 

He saw himself as the most powerful man in Australia. 
The jumhled pattern of his power Hashed before his mind's 
eye, but its vagueness troubled him. Why was he disturbed? 
After a few days he realised why He was troubled because 
he did not quite know what to do with his power now that he 
had achieved it ! He had in mind the plan for a piohibitive 
tariff on imported spirits that would make him a million. He 
could protect and extend his empire, but what else? 

He had not previously cared much what policy a politician 
or government pursued, so long as his wishes w'ere obeyed in 
matters aflFccting his interests. Perhaps he should this time 
form definite ideas on policy, then he could use his power to 
the full. At least, he deteimined finally, he must see to it that 
the Summers Government pursued a policy that would end the 
depression, liusiness was had ; profits must be restored to their 
former level in all his enterpiises. Here Ted Thurgood would 
again come m handy. This idea consoled him. 

One day he met Archbishop Malone and discussed the 
matter. He found Malone concerned about ending the depres- 
sion quickly, but worried that the general unrest and the 
mineps’ strike in New South Wales might lead to revolution. 
He was struck when the Archbishop stated that it was just as 
well Labor lacked power in the Senate, because the Conserva- 
tive Senate would act as a brake on the Cabinet if extremists 
like Ashton foiced even partial implementation of the Labor 
Party’s Socialisation objective. Malone had certainly become 
conservative in recent years, John West reasoned; but he was 
right: there must be no interference with the sanctity of private 
property. 

A few davs later Ted Thurgood came to Melbourne to see 
John West. He was full of his fiduciary issue to save the 
country. John West gathered that the plan proposed to revive 
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trade/ by the issue of up to £(X)/KX),0(K) in new currency 
tliroui*li the Commonwealth Bank. So forcefully did Thuigood 
state his ideas that John W'est-became fully convinced of their 
validity, but for the time being he was more interested in his 
own plan for making a million out of the pending Tariff Bill 
which was to be introduced by Summers before Christmas. 

John West rang^ Cory, who came promptly. After John 
West had intioduced him to Thurgood, they got down to 
details. 

“As you (know,” John West said to Thurgood, “my plan 
to develop the Australian spirit industiy in line with Lai ►or 
policy, is to be made law. I mentioned it to Summers liefore 
the elections, and he was agreeable. He said he intended 
developing all Australian industries in this way.” 

As John West continued talking to Thurgood across the 
polished table, Patiick Coiy sat under llie pholo of Bainey 
Robinson, lie bad taken off bis spectacles and was mas^^aging 
the bridge of his nose meditatively with foiefinger and thumb. 
His face was thin and angular, a fold of lean flesh lan straight 
from his nose to his jaw on either side and his thin lips curved 
upwards to meet it at its centre. Cory remained silent during 
an interview, only intervening w’ith a few well chosen words 
at the appropriate moment. Now, polishing his glasses v\ ith a 
handkerchief, he gave a false impiession that he was hardly 
listening. 

Importations of Scotch whisky were restricting the Aus- 
tralian industry, John West explained to Thurgood. If the 
tariff were increased steeply, the imported product would 
become prohibitive in price. “An immediate increase in pro- 
duction and employment will result. But 1 have a further 
suggestion.” 

“Haw! Haw! Haw!” Thurgood laughed, and Cory ceased 
his polishing and e>ed him disapprovingly. 

“Excuse my cynicism, gentlemen, please,” Thurgood sai<l, 
“but Canberra is alive with lobbyists asking for protection. If 
it’s not wine and spirits, it’s ra^or blades or silk stockings, or 
God knows what. ‘Tariff Touts' we call ’em. They nearly ah' 
get what they want.” 

“The attitude towards lnbb>ing in this country is stupid,” 
John West interrupted. “I’ve just been reading an article in 
the Literary Digest about lobbying in America. Over theie 
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they have registered lobbyists who interview politicians offi- 
cially. Lobbyists put the views of business men and others to 
the politicians. That's how it should be.” 

“Yes, I suppose there's something in that, too. But you see, 
Mr. \yest. Summers and some of the others have a pathetic 
faith in this Tariff Bill. I believe that only a fiduciary issue 
can save the country. ...” 

Cory replaced his glasses and adjusted them to his satis- 
faction. “Mr. Thuigood,“ he said quietly. “Our plan is bigger 
now than it was when Mr West last mentioned it Don’t vou 
think iZ v.’Duld be a fine thing for Australian industry if a 
clause were inserted in the Tariff Bill compelling the Scotch 
company to mix a percentage of our-^1 mean the Australian — 
product with theirs?” 

“1 daresay it would,” Thurgood said, somewhat puzzled; 
“but Tm afraid 1 can’t see ...” 

“Well, then, supposing anothei clause were included in the 
Bill, inci easing the length of time that spiiits had to mature 
betore sale to — say — ten \ears?” 

“No reason why not, but I still can't see . . . ” 

“Well, we have ample supplies of matured spirits. The 
Scotch people have opened a distillery in South Australia, but 
have only just begun production. ...” 

“Haw f Haw I Haw ! What a scheme ! Now I can see 
why you and Mr. West work so well together. Easily arranged, 
I should think, though the Customs Minister and his assistant 
mav need some — er — inducement.” 

“That can be arranged,” John West said. “What about 
.Summers ?” 

“Oh, you just keep away from Summers. Jimim^ doesn’t 
do business that way,” Thurgood said jovially. “Wfiat about 
Ted Thurgood? That's more to the point. Haw! Haw! 

iiuw r 

^ “If you stand by me, you’ll end up a millionaire,” John 
West said in emphatic prophecy. 

“Will I tell Mr. Thurgood about the plan for amalgama- 
tion, Mr. West?” Cory said with a gravity that was so 
emphasised as to sound mocking. 
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“1 don’t see why not.” 

“Well, Mr. Thurgood.” 

“Ted’s the name. Everybody calls me Ted. Red Ted. 
Haw I Haw f” 

“Well, Ted, when the Bill has gone through the House, I 
will approach the Scotch people with a proposition that we 
form a joint company to control the pruckution and impor- 
tation of spirits in this countiy within the terms of the law. 
I tliink they mav accept, even though we intend asking for a 
parcel of shares in then overseas company as part of the deal.” 

“They’d have no alternative but tc accept/’ Thurgood said 
in astonishment. “Ihis scheme is worth a million 1“ 

“At least a million/’ John West said. “At least a million 
in the long run, and 1 won’t forget those who. help me to 
implement it.” 

Cory departed and John West asked Thurgood about the 
situation in Queensland State politics. Thurgood’s prophecy 
had been vindicated: the MacCorkell Government had been 
defeated at the polls and the Nationalists were in power agaip 
after fourteen years. 

Thurgood told John West that he did not think the 
Nationalists would act yet to inquire into the Chirraboo mining 
deals. lenner had ceased his clamouring, apparently loth to give 
the Nationalists ammunition to shoot at the Summers Ministry, 
and the Queensland Government was strangely silent on the 
matter. 

“Perhaps they have forgotten all about it, or maybe they 
will wait until I bring down my Fiduciary Bill. Then they 
will appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into Chirraboo. 
They have nothing on me, Mr. West, but they may try to 
discredit me at the crucial moment. If they do, 1 will need your 
influence to prevent a political assassination.” 

“I gave you my word that I would protect you, and I am a 
man of my word,” John West reassured him without seriously 
believing that he would be called on to honour his promise. 

A few days later John West met Frank Ashton in the 
street, and congratulated him on Labor’s victoiT. Ashton 
looked fitter than when they had last met at the Royal Coiur 
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miNsinii iiiUj llie Mal(»ney affair, but to Jolm West’s surprise, 
he responded without enthusiasm. 

“Yes, Labor has had a victory, yet thousands of people are 
without work. We must do something; for them quickly. Ihe 
situation calls for exlrcjite mean'll! es and we cannot get ex- 
tirnie measures thiuugli the Senate I am leturnmg to ( aii- 
hciia to morrow to campaign lor a double diss(»lution and an 
immediate rieition. That \\a\, ue will win power in both 
llou^es and be able b» implement oui pol1c\.** 

“Jiiit suiely }ou can solve the problem without an election,” 
said John West. 

“We must force an immediate election, Mr. West. There 
is no other w'ay out. Prosperity is not just around the corner 
as the papers say, and as Summers and some of the others 
believe. This depression will get w'orse as the months go by, 
unless w'e get control of the Senate.” 

“What about Thurgood’s fiduciary plan?” 

“No financial reform short of the nationali.sation oi banking 
will be of any use.” 

^ “Nationalisation of banking! But that’s Socialisation!’' 

“That’s right, Mr. West. Apparently you, like a lot of 
Labor politicians, have forgotten that Socialisation is the first 
plank of Labor's platform.” 

With that he was gone, before John West could tell him 
that the mining company in which he had shares was about to 
declare its first dividend. 

Next day, Ned Horan, leader of the Victorian Labor Party, 
Piob Scott and Tom Tiumbleward called to see John West and 
Frank Lammence. Labor had forced an election in the Vic- 
torian Parliament and they were confident of success. 

“I’ll tell you for why,” Ned Horan .said. “I’ll tell you for 
why, Mr. W est. The [leople are dis.satisfied because of the bad 
tiiRies, and the Nationalists here will ‘folley’ the Nationalists 
at Canberra and the Labor Party in Queensland into the 
j)olitical wilderness.” 

John W^est instructeil Frank T.ammenre to make available 
the usual cars and money for the campaign and to stud> ilie 
pie selection candidates in tbc vaiious electorates. 
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Iiefore the end of the year, the Tariff Rill was law, incor- 
porating ail the clauses requested by John West, and Ned 
Hotan was again Pienlier of Victoria. Refore the end of the 
year, also, there were moie than 300,000 unemployed men m 
Australia and even the Christmas period failed to stimulate 
business. ' 

And so, the most terrible year in Australia’s history, 
daw’ned with such a premise of poverty and ruin that, even 
into the mind of multi-millionaire John West crept a vague 
dvead of the future. 



CHAPTER II 

**lhe AuKhnhan Lnhnr Party a liberal LU/*ittih\l 
/•arty and the \0‘i ailed Liberals ut Australia are really 
LlNin. 

N January, John Weft an- 
noiiiicecl that thf Piinie Minister 
was to pay a \ .t. Nellie and 
Mis. Moran would have set 
atiout preparing a sumptuous 
feast, but he insisted that all he 
retiuired was a simple tray of 
afternoon tea on the following 
*siinflay for 'summers and the 
Arrlihi^shop, who would also be 
piesent. 

Archbishop Malone arrived 
first and Nellie ushered him into 
the lecv^^tion room where John 
en ccd. 

W'hen they weie alone, the Archbishop said to John West: 
'b\s I mentioned previously, Mr. West, it is essential that 
Summers should resi*-t the extieniists m the Party and refuse 
to force anothei election. The anti-I abor Senate will ensure 
that Ashtfin and riiuriiood dun t inn wild with socialisation 
schemes and encouiai'e the woikeis to revolt.” 

*‘Oh, 1 don’t think )uu need wonv about Thuigood, Your 
Grace His bark isr worse than his bite.” 

“Mii.sha, you might be light, Mr. West. After all, didn't he 
run fiom one end of the count r\ to the other during the election 
camjiaign saying like a parrot that if I-abor were returned he 
would open Ihe mines \' ithin a fortnight : and the strike or lock- 
out or whatever it is, still goes on. I tell you, Mr. W'est, this 
country faces great trouble, perhaps revolt, unless sanity 
prevails at Canberra.” 

“I agiee, Your Giace. Business is stagnant and . . , ” 

lohn West was interrupted by the entry of the Pritne 
Minister. Summers’ face was pasty and pale, and his hair, grey 
a few months ago, was now sntwvy white. He was ill at ea^^e, 
tinbairassed as though expecting instructions that he might 
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resent yet feel impelled to comply with. He seemed over- 
awed by the presence of the Archbishop like a child beside a 
department store SantR Claus. Conversation was stilted while 
Nellie and the maid served afternoon tea. 

When the table had been cleared, all thiec sensed the ten- 
sion. Summers most of ail: he knew that this invitation was 
not of a social nature. West wanted something — he’d done all 
right out of the Tariff Bill and would get no more — or, more 
likely. His Grace had something in mind. But why bring West 
into it.^ West was a strange friend for the Archbishop to 
cultivate, though there was no denymg that he was most 
generous to the Church. 

‘*Mr. Summers, what is the situation at Canberra?” Malone 
demanded. “Is there any substance at all in the rumours of a 
double dissolution ?” 

“The question of an election is being actively canvassed in 
caucus, mainly by Frank Ashton.” 

“And, pray, what is your attitude?” 

“I am undecided, Your Giacc. I think we can solve the 
Ration’s problems in spite of the Nationalist Senate. I have 
faith in the tariff wall and in financial reform. But I must 
admit financial reform w^ould be easier if we had the Senate.” 

“I think the tariff wall will work,” John West intervened. 
“Take the spirit industry, for instance. Negotiations between 
the local distilleries and the Scotch interests have been made 
possible by the increased duty. That will lead to increased 
employment.” 

“Foi^ a few hundred men, Mr. West, but God knows there 
are tens of thousands already workless and their nunibeis 
increase daily.” 

“But,” John West persisted, “if the same thing happens in 
other industries, it will go a long way towards solving the 
unemployment problem.” 

“That is what 1 hope, Mr. West,” Summers said wearily. 
“I go on my knees every night and pi ay that it will.” 

“Meantime,” the Archbishop said sceptically, “the situation 
steadily worsens. The miners and police have clashed again 
There are symptoms of unrest everywhere. You v(^ill need 
strength and Christian sanity, Mr. Summers. Mav God and 
His Holy Mother help you. Can you end the trouble at the 
mines? That seems to be the most dangerous point.’' 
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“It is a terrible business, Your G|ace. The workers have 
been foolish — waging strikes against the crisis. First the 
wharfies, then the timberworkers. They were utterly smashed 
before we came to office. The miners have been out for nearly 
a year. Thurgood has seen the mine owners, but they will 
not give way. The constitution does not permit us to take 
action against them or the strikers. All \vc can do is force the 
dispute into the Arbitration Couit, and we hope to achieve that 
soon. The miners are hungry and despairing. Their leaders 
are extremists, and there aic communists on the coal-fields 
encouraging them. They are trying to turn the men against 
my Government. But they will fail. 1 am hopeful that the 
dispute will soon end, and that prosperity will be restored.” 

Summers spoke without conviction, like a man confronted 
with a problem too vast for his powers, who hoped against hope 
that it would solve itself. 

“What financial reforms do you envisage?” Malone asked 
sharply. His hands were folded on his lap, his long face 
expressionless. 

Summers sighed wearily. “There are many plans. Ashton 
and others want to nationalise the banks. Thurgood has a plan 
for a fiduciary issue to stimulate production. Fm opposed to t 
Ashton's plan, but if the tariff wall fails I will support Thur- 
good. But then we would need the Senate. As well, the ^ank 
Board has suggested that Thurgood and I invite Sir Otto 
Nieme>cr to come from England to suggest economies. But 
there would be uproar in the Party and the Trade Unions if 
w e did. Niemcyer would be sure to suggest pension and wage 
cuts.” 

“Perhaps economy is the only way out of this terrible 
depression,” Malone replied. “And if Niemeyer came here, 
no one need know that you invited hiih.” 

John West was out of his depth, and he felt drow'sy after 
his late night at the Stadium. 

“Rut Ashton is moving now for an election. Will he 
succeed.^” Malone asked. 

“It’s hard to say. I think the matter will be decided w’hcn 
the caucus meets next week. I have remained neutral.” 

“If Ashton succeeds in forcing an election it will mean that 
his influence would be strong enough to force socialisation 
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measures like the nationahsation of banking. Would that be 
true, Mr. Summers?” ^ 

“Partly, Your Grace.” 

" “I do not wish to speak officially. It is not the place of the 
Church to interfere in politics; but the Church is opposed to 
all forms of Socialism, because Socialism is against the 
Christian concept of the inviolability of private property. If 
Ashton triumphs, socialisation will follow, and the workers will 
turn their backs on humility and prayer, and place their reliance 
on material things.” 

John West was pleased to note that Malone seemed to have 
lost all vestiges oCthe radical outlook of the days of anti- 
conscription and the Irish Rebellion. 

Suddenly, Malone drew a pamphlet from his pocket. It was 
obviously old, for the paper had faded to a dirty yellow. He 
handled it gingerly as if it were sacred. 

“At a time like this vve Catholics should refresh ourselves 
on the views of the Holy See on these matters. Some of us 
have forgotten (I must admit that I forgot during the stormy 
>cars of the war) that His Holiness Pope Leo XII 1 issued this 
Encyclical. It is called Rerum Novarum and states the 
Church's attitude towards Socialism, poverty and private 
‘property. It is, God knows, a holy and wise statement.” 

He began to read in sing-song voice, like a priest reading a 
gospel text, selecting passages that he had apparently marked 
beforehand. His voice droned on, penetrating John West's 
consciousness in vague snatches, while Summers listened with 
fervent attention. 

“ ... It is impossible to reduce society to one dead level. 
Socialists may in that intent do their utmost, but all striving 
against Nature is in vain . . . 

”... The consequences of sin are bitter and hard to bear, 
and they must accompany men as long as life lasts. To suffer 
and endure, therefore, is the lot of humanity . . . 

”... Nothing is more useful than to look upon the world 
as it really is — and at the same time to look elsewhere foi tlie 
solace to its troubles . . . 

”... It is ordained by Nature that these two classes should 
dwell in harmony and agreement . . . h.ach needs the other. 
Capital cannot do without LHiH)r, noi I aboi without Capital. 
Religion teaches the labouier and artisan to cairy out honestly 
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and fairly all equitable agreements freely entered into, never to 
injure the property nor to outrage the person of an employer; 
never to resort to violence in defending their own causes, nor 
to engage in riot and disorder ...” 

From time to time Malone raised his head towards heaven 
as though calling the testimony of the Almighty to back the 
arguments in the pamphlet. 

“ . . . and to have nothing to do with men of evil principles 
\Aho work upon the people with artful promises of great results 
and invite foolish hopes which usually end in useless regrets 
and grievous loss ...” 

“The most significant point in the pamphlet,” Malone 
concluded, “especially now, is this one: ‘The first and most 
funclaniental principle, if one would undertake to alleviate the 
conditions of the masses, must be the inviolability of private 
pioperty.’ We should bear in mind that this Encyclical was 
written in 1891 during a terrible depression, and it has equal 
application to to-day’s conditions. The Australian Hierarchy 
is most concerned about the present situation in Europe. We 
must never forget that the most Godless manifestation of 
Socialism — Communism — controls Russia, and is gathering 
great strength throughout h2urope — and here in Australia. We 
have news that the Holy leather will prepare another Encyclical 
(HI this Mibjcvl. A'*hlon may uol be a Communisl, biit he is an 
atheistic Socialist and his poliev plays right into Communist 
hands.” 

“Asliton is only asking for nationalisation of banking,” 
Summers replied. “Perhaps he realises that the Constitution 
will not i)crmit any more, if that.” 

“The Constitution must not be violated,” Malone replied. 
“I do not wish to interfere, but I really believe — and here I 
have the support of the other Archbishops and the Apostolic 
Delegate — that the double dissolution should be resisted by 
all Catholics at Canberra.” 

“I can see you’re right, Your Grace,” Summers said humbly. 
The extracts from the pamphlet seemed to have had a profound 
effect upon him. “I have lost my perspective a little. I, too, 
once forgot our Holy Father’s Encyclical. In fact, it was I 
who moved the Socialisation resolution in 1922. Since then I 
have changed my outlook, but the adoption of the Socialisation 
objective had one good effect. Your Giacc.” 
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"And wliat effect was that, pray tell me?** 

"It cut the ground from under the Communists’ feet. The) 
were growing powerful then: because of the revolution in 
Kussia, the workers were turning a little Socialistic, My reso- 
lution helped keep the Australian workers behind us.” 

"And don’t you think that was a dangerous way to retain 
sOppoit?” Malone said with a smile. “But J must agree that 
>our good name among all sections of the workers will stand 
you in good stead now in your hour of stress.” 

“1 believe I have the support of the vast majority of them,” 
Summers replied proudly. 

"I believe I can defeat Ashton. While I am leader we will 
have sanity and not Socialism. Thurgood is not Socialist, 
though many seem to think he is, because of the ladical way 
he talks. He opposed the resolution in 1922, you know. 1 think 
I can peisuade him to oppose Ashton And Lyons, as you 
know. Your Grace, is a C'atholic and a man of coiistience and 
stability. He’ll oppose Ashton, too.” 

Malone and Summeis continued to discuss the situation at 
Canberra. John West looked from one to the other. This 
conversation was a little beyond him, and he was awaie of a 
piickling of resentment that Malone and not he should be 
speaking thus to the Prime Minister. 

Presently, Malone looked at his watch. "Goodness me, 
gentlemen, it approaches five o’clock. I leally must go, Mr. 
West. Do not trouble to call the good lady, I can find my 
way out.” 

Turning to Summers, he said : "May God bless you in your 
great task, Mr Sumnieis. 1 shall offer up prayeis and masses 
for you. Good-bye.” 

"I must leave, too, Mr. We^'t,” Summers said. "I am 
expected for dinner. Ciood-bye and thank you.” 

I'lank Ashton faced the (\aiiciis meeting dining the fnllnw- 
iiig week with a puzzled fiown A tew days heloie he would 
have wagered that his advice would be taken, hut now doiihts 
had entered his mind. 

He would know soon, he told himself ac he stood sipping a 
whiskv and water in the Paihament House hat w^aiting for the 
L.abor membeis to asstrnbie. 
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In October, the news of Labor's victory had been bitter- 
sweet to Frank Ashton. It sent no exultant spark through his 
aching body. Politically and physically he had gone to seed. 
He had, like most people, been lulled by the appai^t per- 
manence of the period of prosperity. 

Two years ago, a terrible paralysis had crept over his body, 
leaving hipi bedridden for months, and still it affected him, 
sending excruciating pains to every joint and limb. He had 
difficulty in dressing himself, and could barely hobble about. 
He hbd cured the worst effects of the disease in an extra- 
ordinary manner. A specialist had told him that ii he were to 
go to the Islands and be bitten by the malarial mosquito, he 
might get well. The opportunity to go to the Islands came 
unexpectedly. John West had called to see him, ostensibly to 
enquire after his health. When told what the specialist had 
said. West answered quietly: “I will give you some shares in 
one of my big mining companies, and you can go and inspect 
the mines at the company's expense when you're well enough.” 

Frank Ashton accepted the offer. He was desperately in 
debt. 

As he made to depart, John West had enquired: ”Will you 
be resigning the deputy leadership owing to your health?” 

So that’s what West was after. Ashton had intended to 
resign anyway. He had not been in Canberra for months. His 
health would not permit him to carry on. He was not selling 
out. This was not a dishonest thing ; so bad was his health that 
he had contemplated getting out of politics altogether. But if 
he had not been so terribly ill these two years, and if West had 
not come that day, he might have been Prime Minister of 
Australia now ! 

Frank Ashton did not like the situation much. The Labor . 
Party was only a nominal Government; it had power only in 
the House of Representatives. The Conservative Senate would 
lidulk all progressive incasuies. Unemployment had grown 
alarmingly during the veai ; already charitable institutions were 
distributing meagre relief. Summers naively expected to solve 
the problem by raising tariffs to encourage local industry, and 
by stopping immigration of Southern Europeans. 

And Thurgood, with his fiduciary plan. Thurgood, a fellow 
director in the mining company, Ashton thought bitterly. 
Thurgood with his reputation as a ‘grafter.’ Thurgood, John 
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West’s right-hand man, who had fought the Socialisation plank 
bitterly in 1922, and had since brought the Queensland Labor 
Party into disrepute. Frank Ashton had approached Thurgood 
in Sydney before tlie elections and asked if he would support 
the Nationalisation of Banking. Thurgood had parried the 
question. 

Then there was Lyons, the little man from Tasmania, no 
moie a Labor man than most of the Opposition, with his small- 
town ideas and his ambitious wife hovering in the background 
seeking fame and power for her Joe. And the Lane gioiip 
from New South Wales, likely at any moment to create fatal 
disunity. Then the old Victorian anti-conscription, and mainly 
Catholic, group around Summers. Who would constitute a 
left-wing gtoup? Frank Ashton alone? Frank Ashton, half- 
paralysed still, and a director of a gold-mining company exploit- 
ing Slave labour. He had seen the black men working in the 
mines with his own eyes, and complained to West about their 
conditions. '‘They are better oft than they were,” West had 
said. 

Had he struggled for over thirty years in the Labor Move- 
ment to end like this? 

He had grown 'respectable* these recent years. His period 
as deputy leader of the party for six years from 1922 had been 
a period of boom, and he had done nothing to prepare the 
w'orkers for the coming crisis. He knew theie was no hope 
of Socialism, but he felt it impel ative to remove the big- 
business control of the Commonwealth Bank. Only power in 
the Senate would make this possible. An election was essential. 

His first dividend from the gold mine had come to hand. 
For the first time in ten years he could face his creditors, but 
he couldn’t face his conscience. The only thing that could 
restore his self-respect was to fight now to force the Party 
to go to the p4^e for a mandate to implement its financial 
policy. 

What a paradox was this t-abor Party! It claimed to 
support Socialism, yet most of its members were not Socialists. 
Its first plank was the Socialisation of production, distribution 
and exchange; the Constitution would not permit Socialisation, 
vet the party w,as not prepared to rewrite the Constitution. 
rVrhap«5 the ( ommunists weie right Pei haps the Labor Party 
was, m effect, merely a dlsgul^ed repiesentative of the big buM- 
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ness. Yet it could ease the burden of poverty from the 
workeis if only he could win the fight to-day. He must win it! 

Martha was hopeless. In her desperate hatred, her jealousy 
of Harriet, and her all-absorbing desire for security, she had 
become unbalanced in mind. Poor Martha, how hard he had 
tried to convince her that he was a representative of the’ 
workers and should not be rich, but should devote his life to 
helping them. How empty his arguments sounded now 1 A 
fine representative of the workeis he w'as! 

Maltha was more satisfied since he had received the shares 
fiom West Well, let hei have them. He had given up Harriet 
in Older to remain true to his responsibilities. The boys were 
being well educated, her debts were now paid, he w’as faithful 
to her. She should be content, but she vvasn’t. She was forever 
complaining. She imagined she was ill, and when the doctor 
said otherwise, she said he w'as mad and would let her die. 

She had taken to telling everyone she met lately that she was 

sick of her husband being a politician, too many cadgers at 
the dooi, too many begging letters. Her husband was a diicctor 
of a big mining company now, and she hoped he would get out 
of politics. He tried to prevail upon her to cease this kind of 
talk. What would his electors say if she went on like this? 
He didn’t want his holdings in the mines made public. She 
had said: “Huh If you are ashamed of them, vvhv did you 

take them? You aie not the only one who can huit. 1 can 

hurt ! 1 can huit !" 

Was Martha mad ? He gently suggested she should consult 
a neive specialist. “You mean one of those psychologists,’* she 
had screamed. “You beast. You are tryi^ to get rid of me 
so you can go to that woman! Y’ou are tr]K|g to put me in a 
lunatic asylum !** * Jk 

Since then he had been more than gentle^^wllir lier. but she 
refused to be pacified He might be imagining it, but he sensed 
she was trying to poison the boys’ minds against him. 

At times he was tortured with the thought that his affair 
with Harriet had played so much on Martha’s mind that largely 
as a result of it. she had been reduced to her present state. 
Yet, could he help his love for Ila^’pet? W’as it not the only 
beautiful and woithy thing in his Hut again, sometime^s, 

he was opplc^scd by the tiiuughi '^at he should have Icit 
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Maitlia long ago and gone to Harriet. Would not that have 
been better tor all concerned? 

Harriet was wonderful in her unselfish love. When he 
told her their relationship must cease, or at least become 
merely an intellectual, platonic friendship, a tear had flowed 
down her smooth cheek, but she had soon pulled herself 
togethei with affeited flippancy. 

The mattei had never been mentioned between them since, 
and Uiat was foin years ago now They met often at Labor 
Party meernigs, and at each election she was active on Ins 
campaign committee. Strangely, their aflfeition foi each other 
bad gM)wn more intense— in some wavs more, satisfying — as 
if it thrived, he hke<l to believe because it Was no longer sullied 
by physical passani, of winch he was becoming incapalde. 

During his illness, she had not seen him but seveial letteis 
awaited him when he ictiinied to Paili.iment Ibjuse. He wrote 
and HI ranged a liiniheon appointment m Melbourne She vv.is 
standing at tire door of then favourite Chinese cate, still, at ^ 5 , 
looking petite and attractive. When she saw him hrjbbling 
along on his walking stick, she lan to him and esclaimed* “(‘)h. 
Flank, you have been very ill. l^et me help >011 You look 
liaggaul. You’ie not being looked aftei piopeily.’* 

'‘I’m all right,” he saick “Martha does her best, and I have 
a nurse occasionally. After all. I have got arthiitis and I’m 
getting old White hair now.” He took otf Ins hat. “I’ll have 
you know, dear lady, that I’m fifty-seven years of age.” 

Since then he had seen her only at meetings and during 
his campaign in October, yet he knew that she would carry out 
her vow never to marrv, never to love anyone hut him She 
lived with her parents and woiked m an olfice. Her spare time 
was devoted to Lal»oT f’arty work in his elector .ate, and to 
charitable work on hospital committees and the like. Her 
presence and her devotion lurked in his mind .dw.'iys, and he 
felt certain that she knew this. 

Since his retnin fiom New Guinea his health hail steadily 
impioved. The only evirlence that remained ol his illness was 
bis enlarged joints, whi<h ached vvlien the weather changed. 
He could walk quite well and his mind retained its aleiliiess 
and penetration. 
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But now he realised that his private affairs niabt be pushed 
into the background. He had a fight on his hands and he was 
in the mood for fight for the first time in years. 

The bar began to fill with pressmen and politicians. He 
moved from group to group, dropping a word here and theie, 
testing the feelings of the I-abor members. Many of them 
avoided the issue, hastening to change the subject and buy a 
drink. Men who had pledged their support only a few da^s 
before were now non-committal. Something had gone wrong I 
He saw Ted lliurguod come to the door, then tuin on his heel 
quickly. 

When the meeting assembled he asked for the floor. The 
room was tense as if enemies were gathered there instead of 
comrades in the Labor Movement. 

He called on his brilliant oratory in an endea\our to save 
the day. At times he thought he had s\\ iing the majority. 

"As wc gather Iiere, nearly 400,000 Australian working 
men are walking the streets looking for employment. Daily the 
plight of the worker worsens. Those in work are having their 
wages slashed. Poverty and despair stalk the land. They have 
-put us in office to save them from this plight. Arc we going to 
bctiay them?*' 

Thus he began, and for half an hour he continued, rising 
to heights of impassioned oratory. Some of his listeners were 
attentive, others shifted uncomfortably in their chairs. 

Their position was unsound, he told them. The tariff wall 
was not enough. It had taken only a few weeks for that myth 
to be exploded. 

“Our objective is Socialisation; we are ashamed of it. Our 
real policy is to nationalise the banks, to smash the money 
power of big business and to create credit to lift the country 
out of this terrible depression. The hostile Senate will protect 
big business by throwing out our most important legislation. 
Smash their grip on the Senate! Let us go to the people and 
demand a mandate in both houses. Assuredly we will get it. 
Ihe great victory in the Victorian elections last month shows 
clearly that the workers are still right behind us. 

“Politics is warfare !*' he shouted. “In warfare, the initiative 
must be gained and held. We have the initiative, now let us 
smash the enemy's crumbling defences. We can win the 
Senate now. Later we may not be able to, because we will 
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imantime be ineffective and the people may turn against us.*' 

So he persuaded and argued as a man who believed that 
calamity would result from his failure to convince. 

“The destiny of the great Australian Labor Movement, and 
the welfare of the workers, depend on your decision to-day,” 
he concluded, “( omrades, 1 appeal to every man here to forget 
his own personal interests and to think only of the working 
men and women of this country. In their despair and poverty 
their eyes turn towards us, watching foi confirmation that we 
will not let them down. In this room are the ghosts of our 
pioneers of the Labor Movement. Men in overalls and dun- 
garees accompanied by their haggard women lurk in the corners 
A\atching us. Our hour of destiny has struck. Don’t let us 
fail !” 

He sat down amid a heavy silence. No one clapped, no one 
spoke, no one coughed, no one even smoked. 

Ashton brushed his locks of grey hair away from his 
forehead and sat erect, his low'er lip and chin thrust forv\ard 
aggressively, his hands on his lap, waiting. 

At last the Chairman found words. 

“The matter is open for discussion.*' 

Speaker after speaker skirted the question, made e.\cuscs, 
but ended by obliquely opposing the forcing of an election. 
One new member said that he had spent his last shilling on his 
campaign and could not possibly afford another one so soon. 
Someone else said that by remaining in office Labor could at 
least halt the wage-slashing that was going on. 

Frank Ashton found anger and contempt rising in him. 
Summers, Thurgbod and other leading lights in the Cabinet 
are silent. They have pushed the lesser lights forward, but 
they are behind this. 

Suddenly he found himself blaming the Catholics. All the 
Catholics are against me. No doubt, Malone or one of the 
other Archbishops had been at Summers. Jimmy's first loyalty 
lay with the Church ; Ashton had known that since the early 
days. Once he had asked Summers: “If you had to choose 
between the loyalty to the Party or the Church, which would 
you choose?” 

“I hope I never have to make that choice,** Summers had 
answered Well >ou\e made it now, Jim, Ashton thought. 
You have betrayed the Parly I 
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But Frank Ashton knew that this betrayal wa& not attribut- 
able to Catholic opposition to Socialisation alone. The betrayal 
arose, he found himself admitting, from the weakness, corrup- 
tion and lack of united policy of the Labor Party. These men 
were not Socialists ; they were merely politicians, many of them 
basking in the sunshine of Government office for the first time, 
who looked upon politics as a career. They were determined 
not to risk going to an election until the laws of the count ly 
forced them to do so. 

A wave of cynical contempt swept over Ashton and his 
face reflected it, so that each speaker avoided his gaze, until 
one new inemhei. said : “If is all very well fof Ashton to talk 
alioiit another election. He has a safe seat. I won a blue 
ribbon seat from the Nationalists by a few votes. For yeais 
I have been the Laboi candidate in a seat that everyone thought 
we could nevei win. 1 will go out at the ne.xt cle«lion, and 
I don’t think it’s fair that I should be forced to give up my 
seat as soon as I have won it. In every political landslide 
seats are won that cannot be held, and this is no e.xception. 
Others will lose their seats. Since the elections things have 
got woise; the people will blame us for that. Let us stay in 
office, liven with the Senate against us, we can achieve a 
good deal. If we go before the people now, we may be voted 
out of power, then what would happen to the workers with 
the Nationalists in office?” 

What would happen to the w'orkers with the Nationalists in 
office? The words rc-echoed in Ashton’s mind. What will 
happen to them now that they have pinned their faith in these 
unworthy men? These men had just come from an election 
in which they had slated the Nationalists, the bankers and big 
business, and the workers had swept them into office. They 
had ridden to power on the backs of the workers, and now 
they would betray them, sell them out. And they would get 
away with it where the Nationalists could not. 

Curtin supported him, speaking ably. Young Curtin was 
"worth all of them put together if he would lay off the booze I 

The Trade Union leaders were just as bad. “Better a bad 
T.abor Government than any Nationalist Government,” tliey 
said. They would bask in the reflected glory of the politicians 
and depend on them to prevent further wage cuts and so keep 
the workers quiet. 
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Momentarily, Ashton’s contempt turned inwards on himself. 
At least he knew better I 

The ballot was to be taken at last. Get it over. A man 
would be lucky to get four ot 6ve supporters. 

“The noes have it. Thirty-eight to three!” 

One of his supporters was a Lane man from New South 
Wales. He waF in strange company Ashton vaguely distrusted 
Lane, lane was ambitious. Lane wanted control of the Fedeial 
Party, and might he prepared to create a apliC fcc gel it 

As- soon as the vote was announced, Aslitor leapt to his feet. 

“Traitors*** he shouted. “Tra’tors* One day the workers 
will realise that they have been betrayed I” 

He walked quickly to the door and slammed it behind him. 

In the lobbies he met a member of the Opposition, who 
said: “Heard the news? A miner has been shot dead b> the 
police at Roth bury. Wouldn’t there be a stink it we were in 
office and that happened I” 

He sought out Thurgood. 

“Don’t blame Summers for this. Blame the Ndiioiuilist 
Government of New South Wales.” 

That was all Thurgood said. 

★ 

One afternoon in midwinter, the Honorable Edwaid 
Tbuigood, Treasurer of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
received a phone call at his Sydney flat. A newspaper man rang 
and asked if he had any statement to make on the fact that 
the Roya! Commission to “Enquire into certain matters relating 
to the M jlgara, ( hirrahoo Mines, etc.,” had found him and the 
others guilty of “fraud and dishonc.sty.” 

Ml. Thurgood would like to make a statement: “This is a 
dastardly piece of partisanship by the enemies of I^bor to 
assassinate me politically. I am innocent of these infamous 
charges. I refused to appear before the Nationalist Royal 
Commission, because I knew it was biassed against me. But 
now I demand a trial by jury to deal my name.” 

Thurgood obtained an evening paper. 

“PFDhKAL TREASURER GUILTY OF FRAUD” the 
headline screamed. He read the article He, M;u( oikell, Rand 
and Ganardi had all been branded guilty! 
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Since the Royal Commission had been quietly appointed 
some weeks ago, he had lived in dread of its findings. Tfiat the 
result was expected did not lessen its impact. Ted Thurgood 
was greatly shaken, but he would fight back. He had powerful 
friends. 

All day long the telephone rang. He told variations of the 
same story to reporters and friends. His face was a stern 
mask, his wide jaws were set, but occasionally he laughed 
without mirth, pooh-pooing the charges. 

The Prime Minister rang: “This is a terrible thing to 
happen at a time like this, just when Pm going oveiseas. Do 
you still say there is no substance in the accusations.^” 

“Substance? Haw! Haw! Haw! That's lovely. It's coming 
to something when my own leader falls for the Nationalist 
propaganda.” 

Thurgood made his explanation. Summers seemed uncon- 
vinced.^ “Oh, well, the Caucus will have to meet on this 
immediately. You may have to resign your portfolio until your 
name is cleared.” 

His eldest son rang from Melbourne and readily accepted 
his father's explanation. His wife remained silent. He had 
long since lost all interest in her. She had become very fat and 
ungainly. She listened to his phone conversations and interviews 
with sly amusement. He avoided her gaze. Now he knew why 
they were still together only nominally, why he resented and 
sometimes hated her ; she alone knew him ; she could see right 
through him ; she was laughing at his heroics ! 

At the evening meal she said : “Well, Ted, just as well you 
have big business interests. This is the end of your political 
career.” 

“Don't be stupid! This is a plot to destroy me because 
they are afraid of me. Rig business is trying to get rid of me.'* 

“Why should they get nd of one of their own number? 
You're a pretty big business man yourself these days, Ted. 
There's nothing wrong with that, but why delude yourself?” 

“That’s lovely. Even a man’s own wife falls victim tQ 
Nationalist propaganda.” 

“I haven't fallen victim to propaganda, Ted. This is a 
dangerous situation, and you know it ! You are trying to bluff 
it out, but you're worried, all right. But I'll stand by you 
whatever happens, you can rest assured of that.” 
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He walked around to her side. “Thanks,” he said. “This 
may go bad with me, 1 know. But I’ll fight them. I’ll fight 
to the bitter end I" 

“1 know you will, Ted,” She placed a fleshy arm around his 
waist as he stood with his head beside hers. 

“I’d have beer Prime Minster before the end of the year,” 
he said, “The job is too big for Summers. I’d have deputised 
while he was aw'ay. 1 had him beaten if this hadn’t happened. 
I always said I’d be Prime Minister one day.” 

‘T know, Ted VV'hat a fool you’ve been 1 You know, when 
I first knew you at C'hirrabuo, I couldn’t understand how you 
could lead every fight on behalf of the miners and gougers 
and, at the same time, run the two up school and take their 
money from them. Since then 1 have watched the two-up 
king and the underdogs leader fight it out within you. The 
two-up king has won. Ted.” 

She felt him wince He went back to the other end of the 
table, and they finished the meal in silence. 

As Mrs. Thurgood finished clearing the table, the front 
door bdl rang, and she heard her husband say: “Oh, it's you. 
Bill. G>me in.” 

Thurgood returned, accompanied by Big Bill MacCorkell, 
who had come post haste from Brisbane by plane. 

No one would have believed that this big, round-faced man 
had been known throughout his career as a jovial fellow; Big 
Bill MacGirkcIl, bluff, hearty, everybody’s friend ; for here was 
a badly frightened man with his mask off, a thief caught in the 
act. He sat down nursing his hat, haggard after a sleepless 
night. 

Mrs. Thurgood took his hat with a quiet greeting and left 
the room, closing the door. He hardly noticed her. “I s’pose 
you’ve heard the news, Ted. What are we going to do?” 

Thurgood forced a loud laugh. "Don’t tell me Big Bill has 
got the wind up. This is an attempt to assassinate me politically. 
We’ll treat it as such.” 

"Never mind about politics. What about me and Band and 
Garrardi? We’re in it too, you know. I’m leaving the country 
as soon as I can.” 

"Where are you going?” 

“Somewhere! Anywhere! I’ve got money. Might even go 
to Russia.” ' 
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“Haw! Haw! Haw! You don’t think the r.olshies will 
welcome the nian who tiied to break the rail strike, do you? 
Better go to l^ngland, you’ll be safer there !*' 

There was a pause. MacCorkell sat with hunched shoulders 
staring at the floor, his bulbous eyes dilated behind his thick 
glasses. He had no fight left in him, but Thuigood had. 

“It didn’t inattei how well we smothered things up, 1 till ; 
we wcie tonvicted in advance by the Nationalists. But well 
beat them in the Couits, >ou see.” 

“1 wish I thought so. Could I have a drink?” 

'riiurgood poured tw^o whiskies sprinkled with a little soda. 
MacCorkell gulped his down. Ihurgood paced the floor, sipping 
his with a meditative air. 

“It might be better if you go away. Tm going to Rrishnne 
as soon as possible to see the F^remier. He might listen to 
reason. While I'm there I’ll try to silence a few people." 

MacCorkell wrung his hands. “We might be charged W’ith 
murder ! Ciod ! Why did we bother aliout those mines at all ?” 

“What do you mean, murder? IJsten, Mac., I didn’t tell 
them at Caiins to throw that bloke off the balcony ! I just 
told them to shut him up. Remember, we know nothing about 
that business! For Cbrissake. pull yourself together, man! 
"Ibis is nieiely a political charge. Bv the wav, I thought you 
said lenner was loxh to testify because he believed the Coin- 
niisskm would be used p<»litu:aUy ?” 

“He said lliat befftre the Commission, but I saw him yester*- 
day and lie said he bail been subpoenaed Said we sbmikl have 
thought of tliis being used against before we did it.’' 

'J Imrgood snailcd. “Jemiei is trying to get his revenge 
on me foi dii\mg him out of the l*arty for being a Commo. 
He’s against I abor just like the Nationalists are.” He lowered 
his voice as though siieakmg to himself. “If you want more 
fight. Doctor Jenner, }ou will get it! And don’t be so sure that 
I won’t win again!” 

Thurgood sat down, elbow^s on knees, bolding his half- 
filled glass in his fists. MacC^irkell poured himself another 
drink with trembling bands. He drank it and poured another 
before resuming his se.at. 

For nearly ten minutes they sat in a silence so deep that 
to MacCorkell the gentle ticking of the ornate mantel clock 
sounded like the chimes of some great bell. 
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He sat staring at Thurgood. Thurgood, who had been his 
idol in the old days, and his leader and corrupter in latter years. 
Even now, in serious trouble, when he could see that Thurgood 
thought only of himself, MacCorkell could not help admiring 
this relentless man opposite, and pondering on the tremendous 
potential for good that had been in him. Thurgood, sitting in 
front of his book shelves, wheic lay worn working-class books, 
even Marx and Engels, not read for many years; newer books 
of poetry and plays, including Shakespeare, little read ; brand 
new cla’^sical novels, never opened. Thurgood, the strange 
mixture of good and evil, the genius who could not go straight. 

Suddenly, Thurgood said dramatically: “You want to run 
away. Bill All right, run. Rut Red Ted w'ill stay behind to 
fight. ... To take arms against a sea of troubles . . 

“Quoting poetry won’t help,” MacCorkell interrupted. “Fm 
going overseas. And you’ve got to help Rand and Garrardi." 

“Let Rand and Garrardi and Duncan look after themselves; 
but for their bungling this would never have happened. Fm 
the important man. Not that I caie for myself, but I have a 
duty to the workers. I have a plan*to end the depression. The 
Nationalists are doing this to pi event me from implementing 
my fiduciary issue scheme, but they’ll fail — Red Ted Thurgood 
won’t be bluffed.” 

^ MacCorkell poured himself another drink. “I haven’t got 
accommodation,” he said. “C an I stay the night here?” 

“You’re welcome to. but if you’re seen, you may not get 
away. Go and book in at a pub under an assumed name, then 
leave the country at your fir<;t opportunity.” 

“That’s a good idea. Get my hat, Ted. Fll be going.” 

When Thurgood returned with MacCorkell's hat. Big Bill 
put it on and grasped the hand of his life-long friend, 

“Good luck, Ted. Good luck, ol’ timer. We’ve come a 
long way to end up like this.” 

MacCorkell's voice was broken; he was on the verge of 
tears. 

“Haw! Haw! Haw! Don’t take it too hard. Bill. Yer can 
come hack when the coast is clear. They haven't beaten me yet. 
Not by a long chalk. Fm going to Melbourne to see Jack 
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West. He made a fortune when we jumped the claim off his 
company. He*s promised to help me. He won’t let me down.*' 

He slapped MacCoikell on the back heartily. “Ilow aie yer 
off for money ?** 

“Not too bad, Ted. I’ve ijot all the ready I could lav me 
hands on.“ 

“Just a minute!” 

Thurejood went to the lied mom adjtnnmt’ and retinned with 
a roll of ten pound notes enclosed a rubber band “Heie, 
take this! 1 won it at the ra<es on Satuiday It s all NOins, liill, 
for ol<l times’ sake. Should old ac<iuaintance be forgot . . 

‘‘Thanks, Ted. You always weie a good mate. Hope >ou 
don’t mind me running out on vou like this.'' 

“Don't be sillv, Hill. 1 feel like running away myself, but 
I’ve got the worktis to think of. 1 can’t let ’em down . . .'* 

"No, that’s right, led. Good luck, Ted Good luck to yer, 
mate.” A maudlin tear trickled from under MacCorkell’s 
glasses. He walked towards the fiont door. 


Next day at Canberra Thurgood faced a hostile Caucus. 
Ne.xt afternoon he faced the hushed Parliament. The press 
and public galleries were crowded to capacity. Thurgood rose 
to speak. His resonant, well-modulated voice trembled with 
real and feigned emotion as he asked the .‘speaker’s permission 
to make a statement. 

^ “All the charges laid against me are damnably false. The 
evidence at the Royal Commission was tainted. I have not been 
treated with ordinal y British fair play. Not only in my own 
name out in the name of this honourable House, I say that 
if I am guilty of a tittle of these charges, I am not worthy 
to be a member of this Parliament. If 1 am not guilty, I am 
entitled to clear my name of every tarnish that these charges 
can attach to it. I have resigned my poitfolio. My Party has 
given me two months to clear my name. Given the opportunity, 
I shall clear iny name of this political charge.” 

There was no clapping, no booing, no interjection, only 
silence. Everyone was puzzled, undecided. Even ^ome of the 
Nationalist members who had co-operated with the Queens- 
land Government to use Thurgood's past as a weapon to 
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destio) ihib vacillating Go\ermnent, wondeied if this man 
was iiidtetl innocent. 

The following day Thurgood w’ent to Uiishane and *>aw the 
Premier. Thurgood was told that it he did the bidding ot 
Sir Otto Niemeyer, who w^as coming here soon, the Govein- 
ment would not proceed against him, except peihaps in a civil 
action to reco\ei some of the money involved. 

Ted Thiirgood’s thick lips were spiead m a di^diinfiil qmile 
of relief as he left tin Piemiers ohice 

★ 

Two men sat b\ the stove in tlu iiltle kitchen. One, 
in the wooden chan on the left, a white halted, round 
shouldered little man caressing his white walrus moustache 
with a restless hand, w’as Arthur West. The other man was 
Richard Bradley. lie wore a dressing gown over shabby dark 
tiousers and a woollen jacket. His slippered leet were stockmg- 
lesb. He was reading a book. During his \ears in hiding 
Ibadley had become fattei, pasty faced and flabby. I Its face 
was heasily jowled. His giey beaid hid the scars on his neck, 
but nothing could hide those cold expiessionless eyes. 

The kitchen was spotlessly clean, homely and tidy\ The 
mantel shelf and table were draped with patterned oil cloth, 
the tall dresser with white lace cui tains The prints on the 
w'all included one of Xed Kelly, another of the him st.ir, Ramon 
Novarro. Outside the wind leapt out of the daikness, howling 
around the w'eathei board cottage, accentuating the warm com- 
fort of the room. A pair of woollen socks hung on the opened 
stove door. 

As always when Arthur called — which was three or four 
evenings a w^eek — the tw’o men sat for a long time in silence. 
They did not feel the need for conversation. Whatever judg- 
ment the world placed on these men, a deep friendship that 
needed no embellishment of words existed between them. Theiis 
was a strange fellowship, its emblem wheals on the back. 

Arthur West shoved a piece of wood into the fire. “What re 
yer readin’.'‘“ he a.sked. 

“Tust a^book about the early history of the Maoris. Very 
intere^/in'. Early history is very interev/in' ” 

“Never read a nook in me life,*' Arthui West replied. 
“EKjn’t seem to be able tc concent i ale on ‘cm.“ 
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“Didn’t read meself 'til I went into ^hiding. Staited for 
somethin’ to do. Like history books.” 

Bradley read avidly, almost exclusively books of early 
Australian and New Zealand history, aboriginal folklore, and 
a little early European history. It was as though he wished to 
steep himself in the world that existed before his time, before 
he had been flogged. 

“Where’s Pat to-night?” Arthur West asked. 

“Gone to the pictures.” 

“What? That’s risky, Dick* You’re takin’ risk*^ lately, and 
I keep tellin* yer, they’re reall> after yer now P*een following 
me and o' Ron and f^acldy. Gone to the pictures! Jees!” 

“Ar, the kid gets lonely. She's growin' up, yer know. 
Seventeen now, and as pretty as a picture Gets restless some- 
times, and lonely. Got a crush on that Novarro bloke up theie; 
cut his picture out of the paper. She’s been good, Arty, real 
good. Think she was me daughter, not me niece.” 

“You've gotta shift from here, Dick.” Arthur West said 
urgently, his e\es darting and staring wildly. “I got a place. 
Nice little place.” lie leant o\er and placed his hand on 
I’radley’s shoulder. “They’ll get yer, Dick, the way you're 
gom’ on!” Hradley returned to his book without rei>l\ing, and 
they fell silent again for a while. 

“now'’re yer off tor money?’' 

“Gettin' low.” 

“What did you do with the fiver I brought last Friday?” 

“Gave it to Pat to get some clothes.” 

“Money's gettin’ tight, Dick. A lot of the boys have stopped 
kickin’ in. Only for ol' Ron and young Col. Lassiter amf Jack 
we’d l)e battlin’. Just as well the coppers and stool pigeons 
don’t know wdiere you aie now^ or we wouldn’t have enough 
to buv ’em off.” 

“Next time they find me, they’ll come and get me. From 
wdiat I see in the i»apers there’s a bit of an outciy against 
corruption in the Police Force. If they catch me, it’ll be a 
good smother for their rackets, the bastards.” 

As he mentioned the police, Bradley’s voice reverted to its 
old harsh tones. “The bloody police are crook, especially the 
detectives. If things was dinkum half the bloody dicks at 
Russell Street ’d be in jail T' 
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“You're talcin’ things too easy, Dick. You oita shift again. 
Been here too long 

“I’m sick of running away. No more shifts for me. If they 
get me, they get me. Read a book about Ned Kelly. He got 
sick of running away. Sick of being hunted. That’s why he 
fought it out at Glenrowan.” 

Bradley began reading again A long silepce followed, 
measured l)\ the old fashioned clock on the mantelpiece, until 
suddenl) a liea\y hand knocked on the front door. The sound 
was a clear, slow fi\e knocks The two men sat upright, and 
Artluir West drew a ie\ol\er from his pocket. 

‘ ril go,” Bradley said, putting his book on the table “Don’t 
get excited, it was the code knock.” 

‘ How do you know* the blood) coppers won’t discover the 
code.^ W’here s your gun.^ ' 

‘ In the bedroom.” 

“Jeesl” 

Bradley walked out into the dark passageway. He had a 
decided limp; a result of the gun battle in the Trades Hall. 
Arthur West heard him switch on the light in his bedroom, 
then came the sound of a revolver being cocked Arthur Wesl^ 
stood, revolver pointed towards the passage door, listening 
intensely. At last, he heaid Bradley open the door. 

“Hullo Dick, me boy,” a distinctly Irish voice said. “Put 
that toy away and let a man in be the fire. That wind’d freeze 
the cods orf a brass monkey.” 

Arthur West relaxed, put his revolver in his pocket, and 
resumed his seat. 

Presently, Bradley returned, followed by a red-faced, 
bandy-legged individual named Paddy Ryan. Paddy had a rich 
Irish voice and humour. In his youth, as a leading pony jockey, 
he had brought home many winners for John West. It had 
been said of Paddy that he rode even more skilfully when not 
trying than when trying, and that he couldn’t lie straight in 
bed, but he was well liked for his brazenness and good spirits. 
Becoming too heavy for riding, he disappeared for some years, 
only to turn up again penniless to approach John West for 
help. For old times’ sake, he was granted ten pounds a week 
to run messages and carry bags for his mastei, and feed and 
train one of his racehorses. It was said that Paddy fed him 
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self (mainly out of a bottle) much better than the horse, which 
had not won a race in twelve months under his care. 

Paddy pulled up a chair and sat in front of the fire between 
the other two. 

“Well, gents,” he said, “I brought a little of the necessary, 
with the complimentb of ol’ JW.” 

“How much?” Aitliur West asked. 

“Iwenty cjgiJ.” 

“Jees, twenty quid. Think he was peelin’ ’em off his arsfe?’’ 

“Business is bad, yer know,” Paddy defended. ”JW's losing 
dough hand over fist.” 

“Must be down to his last three million,” Bradley said, 
chuckling mirthlessly. 

Ryan handed an envelope to Bradley, who placed it care- 
lessly on the mantelpiece and resumed his reading. Arthur 
West stared moodily at the stove. 

“Why don’t yer carry your gun in your pocket?” Arthur 
West asked Bradley. “If they came, you wouldn’t have a 
chance.” 

“If you’ve got a gun in your pocket you’re on edge all the 
time; if you have a gun under your pillow, you wake at the 
slightest sound, so I leave the guns in the dressing-table draw^er. 
I’ll get ’em soon enough to kill a few of the bastards, if they 
come.” 

After a while, Paddy said: “WTiat about a cuppa tea?” 

“'1 he kettle’s boilin’, and you know where the other things 
are. Make it >ouiself!” Arthur West snapped. He resented 
Ryan’s occasional sisits to interrupt his evenings with Bradley, 
and the fact that the Irishman was trying to supplant him as 
John West’s lackey. 

Paddy Ryan made some tea, and they had a light supper. 
While he talked without pause, they remained silent. Soon 
aftei wards, Aithur West and Ryan departed, leaving Bradley 
to clear the table, w^ash the dishes, and begin again to read by 
the fire. 

‘ Half an hour later, Bradley sat upright, alert as a lyre 
bird. The wind had dropped. He could hear the sound of soft 
voices in front of the house. He crept slowly to the bedroom, 
got a revolver, and went to the window. Raising the curtain 
he saw a girl and a young man standing kissing on the veran- 
dah. The girl was Pat, his niece. A sharp twinge of emotion 
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caused him to shudder. Pat was a young woman now, and her 
natural desire to mix with other young people had become a 
danger to his freedom. Arty was right ! 

He went back to the kitchen, but did not take up his book 
again. He sat deep in thought. Pat was a menace, but Vat 
was a good kid. With Pat, first in Carringbush and later 
here, Dick Bradley had found feelings in himself that he had 
never known before. If Pat stayed they might catch him 
through hen She liked to get out of doors lately; even went 
to the city a couple of times. She brought a girl she had be- 
friended to the house one night without his pei mission. He 
had enjoyed talking to them, but after the girl left he remon- 
strated with Pat and she cried and said: “Forgive me, Uncle 
Dick, I knew I shouldn’t have done it, but I get terrible lonely 
sometimes/* 

He almost shed a tear for the first time in his life. Poor 
Pat. This was no life for her. For her sake, as well as his 
own, he should send her back to her mother; but he felt he 
could not face the years ahead without her. He was old now, 
getting on for seventy, and had lost the hard strength that 
had made him the sinister lone wolf of the Melbourne under- 
world. He needed Arty and, most of all, he knew he needed 
Pat. 

He got up again and w’ent to the front door. Speaking 
through it, he said: “You'd better come inside now% Pat. It's 
very late/' 

“All right, Uncle Dick, open the door.” 

He opened it and the girl entered. He followed her into 
the kitchen, and sat again by the stove. 

The girl was dark-haired and pretty in an unsophisticated 
way. She took off her coat, revealing a pretty floral dress 
around a robust figure. She watched her uncle as he sat 
slumped, gazing at the stove. 

“You’re angry with me, Uncle Dick, aren’t you?” 

“No, Pat,” he said softly. “I'm not angry with you. I'm 
angry with myself for keeping you heie. This is no life for 
}ou, Pat.” ' 

For months after Pat had agreed to look after her uncle, 
provided her mother was cared for by the gang, she had been 
afraid of this silent, brooding man, hut as time passed he 
seemed to become more kind. Slowly she had learned to love 
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him. Their attachment had grown stronger in this friendly 
house, and, though she didn’t lealise it, she had come to give 
him all the love she would have given her father who had died 
when she was a baby. 

“You mustn't talk like that, Uncle Dick.” 

She went to him and placed her arm around his shoulder, 
and whispered sobbingly: “I love you. I don't care what you 
have done or what they say about you, I'll stay with you and 
look after you.” 

He reacliH up and patted her hand. “You’re a good girl, 
Pat, a good girl ” Then he pulled himself together and wiped 
alien tears irom his eyes with the hack of his hand. “Ott to 
bed now, lass, it's nearly midnight.” % 

.^he hesitated at the door ‘‘L'ncle Dick. 1 know^ I shouhln’t 
have brought Jim home to the gate. I — I won’t do it again. 
He's really very nice. I met him with Mary, a few weeks ago. 
But 1 won't let him come right home any more.” 

“We'll see, lass, we'll see. We’ll liave a talk about it in the 
morning.” 

She smiled, much relieved, and came back and kissed his 

brow. 

“(lood-niglit, lass. I’ll go for my walk now*.” 

“riood-night, Uncle Dick.” 

Soon she was in bed and all w’as silent except for the howl 
of the wind which had grown fierce again. 

Bradley sat brooding for a while, then bestirred himself and 
put on the pair of so.x that had been airing on the open stove 
door. Going to the bedroom he donned his shoes, overcoat and 
hat, and put a revolver into his pocket. Li.stening at the door 
opposite his room he heard the even breathing of his sleeping 
niece, then let himself out quietly. 

At the front gate he paused, peering either way into the 
murky night. Outside the gate the wind swept against him, 
almost blowing off his hat. He ventured out of doors only late 
^at night befote going to bed. He looked forw^ard to these 
walks now, having lost his fear of being recognised. But to- 
night his mind was troubled. He found himself thinking of 
Pat and her boy friend ; not worrying about the danger to him- 
self in the friendship, but worrying like a father about Pat's 
welfare. Should he talk to her explaining the facts of life? 
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Poor kid had been isolated from life; she was iniiooeiil and 
emolionak and young fellows lo-day knew more than iheir 
prayers. 

He felt inclined to laugh at himself. The killer, the toughest 
man in the Australian underworld, hard-bitten Dick Biadley, 
the ‘staunch* man who had been through the ‘mincer’ torture 
at Russell Street three times without ‘squealing,* indulging in 
lo\ing concern for a slip of a gnl! He, who had two illegiti- 
mate children and hadn’t seen or thought of them or their 
mothers since they w^ere babies! 

All through his unusually long w^alk he went on brooding. 
That she should seek a boy friend w’as natural. That lads 
should he interested in her was natuial. By the time he got 
back to the house he had determined to talk to Pat in the 
morning. The prospect worried him; never before had he 
faced such a delicate task. 

Back in the kitchen he took off his overcoat, hat and shoes, 
put another log on the stove and planned what he would say. 
He sat thus for an houi until the clock showed 2 o’clock, lie 
began to nod and fell asleep. 

He slept for an hour, lie was aw’akened l)y a loud bashing 
on the front door. He leapt to his feet, wide awake instantly 
like a soldier in a battle aiea. They had come for him at last! 
After eight years they had found him! In a moment, Bradley 
the kindly old man disappeaied, and he became again Bradley 
the hunted animal, who would fight desperately when cornered. 

W ith amazing agility he leapt acioss the room and switched 
off the light. He ciept quickly into the passage. Already they 
had broken in the door and were in front of him, silhouetted 
against the faint glow of the night. If he had a gun he could 
kill every ope of them ! 

Pat screamed from the bedroom: “Uncle Dick. Oh, God, 
they have come !’’ 

They were proceeding cautiously. They knew that Dick 
Bradley, a desperate man and a deadly shot, was lurking some- 
where in the darkness. They now stood between him and the 
bedroom door, intimidated by his unseen presence, afraid to 
show a light. 

He must get into the bedroom ? 

“Hack! Back, you duty, coppei ba‘?tards, or I’ll blow' your 
blood) brains out." 
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As he spoke he shifted across tho passage quickly and 
soundlessly in his stockinged feet. A shot rang out, then three 
more.jThey had fired at the sound of his voice and missed him. 
Involuntarily they moved back a little. 

Becoming accustomed to the darkness and having the 
advantage of their being silhouetted against the open door, he 
crept to the bedroom door and brushed past one of them. 

Suddenly a trembling voice said: ‘'There he is. He’s un- 
armed. Get him !’* 

Someone flashed a torch and three burly detectives over- 
powered Bradley. His niece came from her room. 

“Leave him alone. He’s a good man. He’s my Uncle Dick 
and I love him !’* 

Biadley struggled violently, finding demoniacal strength. 
He dragged himself clear only to run out to the kitchen into the 
arms of three more detectives who had smashed in the back 
door. Seeing his position was hopeless, he slowly raised his 
hands and they placed handcuffs on his wrists. 

“Well, we’\e got >011 at last, I>radlcy,’' said the giant of 
a man in cliargc of the ten detecti\es, smugly. “It’s been a long 
search.” 

He omitted to mention that the police had been able to 
capture Bradley only with the aid of a paid informer. The 
secret in formation had cost them £5(X). 

“If I’d had my gun, I’d have killed the lot of you,” Bradley 
snarled. 

lie looked as if in disbelief at his manacled wTists. His 
face had become hard and frighteningly evil again. The girl 
came into the room trembling with cold and fear. She w^ent to 
Bradley, placed her arms around hfs waist and sobbed pitifully, 
but he ignored her. 

“The kid's mother lives at 31 Cooper Street, Carringbush. 
Take her there,” he said curtly. 

A detective led her gently to the kitchen door, where she 
turned her anguished face. “Good-bye, Uncle Dick.” 

“Good-bye, girl,” Bradley said, and she turned from his 
gaze witli an expression of fear and wonder in her reddened 
eyes. 

It had all taken only a minute or two, but during that time 
Pichard Bradlev had rc\ cried to type. He began to think of 
his reputation in the undci world and regret that he had not 
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had a revolver in his pocket and shot it out with the hated 
police, killing a few of them or being killed himself. 

As they led him up the passage he thought of his shabby 
clothes. ‘Dick Bradley had always been well turned out. 
There might be a crowd at Russell Street; there would be 
visitors at the watch-house, and lawyers. 

‘T can’t go like this. Can I change my clothes?’’ 

'‘Nothing doing, Bradley. None of your tricks. Wfe’ve got 
a nice suit all picked out for you.” 

They surrounded him in the garden and escorted him to 
one of the ^^alting cars. A ciowd had gatheied, mainly people 
in their pyjamas with coats or dressings gowns thiown on 
hastily. Theie was a buzz of excitement and speculation among 
them. This quiet old man who lived with his niece arrested 
at the point of the gun in the early hours of the morning! 
Who was he? Could he be Richard Bradley? 

Bradley was charged with die murder of the bank manager 
for which Martin had already been hanged. Aithur West went 
berserk when he heard the news. 

The press blazoned the story for a week or two with fan- 
tastic accounts of the man-hunt. The public was told that 
detectives had twice found Bradley’s bed still warm when 
they raided two of his former hideouts; and that in recent 
months, two detectives, one of them disguised as a woman, 
had frequented underworld haunts until finally they dis- 
covered Bradley’s whereabouts. The public believed the^ stories 
and temporarily forgot the scandals surrounding the Victorian 
Police Force, but the underworld was sceptical ; they suspected 
an informer. 

Richard Bardley was soon tried. He was defended by the 
best criminal lawyer in the land, whose fees were paid by 
several friends of the accused, mostly by John West. He was 
sentenced to death, but this was commuted to life imprisonment. 

Richard Bradley was soon forgotten by all but his bewildered 
niece, Pat, and Arthur West. 


One afteinoon in the Spring of John West sat in his oflicc 
reading the fust bound book he hud cvci purchased. It 
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possessed a quaint title: “Tlie Culture of the Abdomen.” It 
claimed to illustrate how perfect health and long life could be 
achieved by scientific attention to diet. John West occasionally 
allowed himself the luxury of reading it in slack moments at 
the office. 

Piesently he was interrupted by a gentle knock on the door. 
The tall, gaunt figure of Frank Lamnience entered. 

“Miss West would like to see >ou, Mr. W^est.” 

Time hadn’t altered l.animence much, although he was 
sligbtl) stooped and his hair was turning grey. He had wwked 
for John West fur nearly 25 \ears, \et John W’est scarcely 
knew him. Lammence was married and had a family, but 
John West had never seen his wife and children; Lammence 
sometimes gambled on galloping and trotting, but he never 
discussed whether he won or lost; Lammence had business 
mteiests outside the West empire, but he mentioned them to no 
'one leserved and impassive was [.ainmence's nature that 
his emplovei did not even think of suggesting that the term 
“Mr. West” could be droi>ped. 

“Send her in.” 

Maiy looked as beautiful as evei in a smart grey costume, 
but her hair was swept severelv into a bun at the back, and her 
expressnjii had become less vivacious, more sombre. 

“This lettei came in the mail this morning. It seems to be 
fiom John. Ciran said to biing it in. as it may be important.” 

“Take a seat/' he said pleasantly, intending to begin a 
conversation more friendly than the rare and cold ones they 
had had in the past two }ears. 

She sat down and waited while he read the letter. 

Marv W’est had built up a wall of reserve against her 
father. She gave him no opportunity either to recriminate with 
her or to become f riendlv , She attended to her religious duties 
without interest, kept reasonable hours, and behaved as she 
believed he expected her to. She was determined that he 
^ would never hurt her again. 

She studied his face as he read the letter — a face crovvmed 
now with close-cropped white hair, and permanently fixed in 
a scowl. What socicts lay in that long aggressive head, 
bclvvc(‘ii those two laigc eai^'^ Was her fathei as evil as the 
rumniirs and lcgen<ls about him indKatcd'*' Had theic ever been 
a time when he had been kind and capable of love? Sometimes 
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she sensed that there had been, and that, at times, perhaps at 
this very moment, he tried to soften towards her and the world. 
Sudenly she saw his lips draw into a snarl. 

He threw the letter down, drummed the table with his 
fingers, then picked it up again. 

"Is there anything wrong?” she asked. 

"No,” he said. "You'd better go. I'm very busy.” 
hen she had gone he read the letter again. 

Dear Sir, 

I wish to inform yon that the manner in which you 
obtained control of the business for which I am now 
responsible has been brought to my notice by one of your 
victims. 

As I do not wish to continue in the invidious position 
of perpetuating the theft of a valuable business, I request 
that I be relieved of my duties as soon as possible. 

Yours in disgust, 

John IVest, Junior. 

The letter infuriated John West. I'll give him relief, the 
ungrateful young hound! 

Young John had given\way and taken over the manage- 
ment of a big catering business in Sydney recently acquired 
by his father. John had begun his task with an obvious lack 
of enthusiasm which anno>ed his father. What a priceless 
pair of sons he had raised! Joe just didn't care about any- 
thing; his laughing, irresponsible nature made it impossible to 
do anything with him. Just like his useless Uncle Joe. But 
John had ability. He had been given a chance that many 
young fellows would have given their right hand for, but he 
w^as pig-headedly refusing to take it. Well, stubborn as he 
was, he would be made to toe the line! Bad enough, him 
asking to be allowed to resign every time a man saw him, but 
this impudent letter was the last stiaw I So they were Victims' 
were they ? Like hell I 

John West was quite proud of this parliculai business deal. 
The two brothcis wlio had conducted the business had lieconu* 
bankrupt when the depiession began, and he had taken ovei 
their liabilities and given them jobs Not his fault that they 
couldn't make the show pa\ ! Not his fault they hadn't had 
the intelligence to CNtricate the company fium insolvency by a 
clcvei political move as he had done! 
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John West's pride in the finesse he had used made his son's 
sympathy for the former owners all the more unpalatable^. The 
brothers, who had worked for twenty years to build up the 
biggest catering business in the Southern Hemisphere, had 
approached him six months before, and he had agreed to take 
the business over. Shortly afterwards, by a stroke of luck, a 
moratorium was being put through the New South Wales 
Parliament by the new Labor Premier, Lane. The Bill was 
allegedly designed to protect small householders from the 
banjks and the building societies, by postponing payments on 
houses and farms. 

The catering company had two city buildings on which 
deposits had been paid, but it could not meet the payments from 
money earned. The buildings could not be sold profitably, 
because buildings all over the city wcic }ialf empty and values 
had fallen steeply. 

John West had some influence in l^bor circles in Sydney. 
He approached Lane through an intermediary, and for £5,000 
the Premier carried an amendment late in an all-night session 
of Parliament, widening the Bill to include larger buildings. 
John West was no longer required to meet the interest and 
instalments on the buildings, and with his son's efficient man- 
agement the company began to pay. That was a stroke of 
business genius if ever there was one, yet his own son called 
it tlieft! 

He rang for the typist and dictated a letter in reply. 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to yours of yesterday. 

You have obviously been misinformed. Your resigna- 
tion is not accepted. 

I will come to Sydney to-motrow to discuss your 
insolent letter. 

John West, Senior. 

When the t\pist w^ent out, he fell to bitter reflection. It 
seemed that his whole family was determined to defy him. 
They all seemed to have found means of keeping their distance 
from him. Nellie evaded clashing with him, and led a tolerable 
life. Sometimes, he watched her at the table — she was having 
her revenge on him ; she was once again mistress of her house- 
hold. The children and their friends admired her wit and 
imitations of high society. Again, sometimes, he would listen 
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to her talking to the child in her bedroom next to his dressing- 
room. He could not distinguish the words, but could sense 
joy and friendliness and love — never sorrow, never fear. Mrs. 
Moran, full of old age but very much alive, unobtrusively 
contrived to hold the household together against him. If he 
crashed through the defence lines of the family she would 
parry the thrust and seal off the gap. 

He sat for some minutes in a tension of rage. They would 
see. He had forced Nellie to shoulder her responsibilities, he 
hsTd cut Margaret off with a shilling, he had made Mary mend 
her ways, now the others would see who was boss ! John would 
be made to toe the mark, anyway. The bloody cheek of him ! 

Never before had his power been so great, but of late he 
felt frustrated The depression was deepening. His accountants 
estimated that he had lost nearly half a million pounds; and 
his losses would have been more than doubled but for the 
success of the scheme which the Tariff Bill had made possible. 
Business was bad and it was getting steadily worse! Many of 
the small traders whom he had financed were seeking further 
help without much prospect of ever repaying. He had begun 
to refuse some of them. Requests for assistance along Jackson 
Street and elsewhere were more numerous than ever before. 
Try as he could to convince himself that all cases weie un- 
deserving, he could not blind himself to the deadly poverty that 
had smitten the land. 

From Canberra came a stiung rumour that the English 
banker, Sii Otto Niemeyer, was coming to Austialia to enforce 
economy, especially drastic cuts in Government expenditure on 
salaiies and social .services. The sooner he came the better, if 
he could restore prosperity ! Now that Ted Thurgood was out 
there seemed little hope that the Summers Government would 
do anything decisive. 

The Mulgara scandal did not diminish John West’s admira- 
tion for Thurgood. On the contrary his admiration was 
increased by the Treasurer’s courage in face of the. onslaught. 
Thurgood had asked him for help in the event of his being 
brought to trial, and he would get help. 

Conscious that his lack of political direction was weaken- 
ing his power in the Parliaments, )ohn West had detei mined 
to study politics Hi^ studies consisted in reading mainly 
Catholic Truth Society pamphlets and discubsing politics and 
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social questions with Archbishop Malone and leading Catholic 
laymen. His researches led him to become a keen admirer of 
Mussolini and the Corpoiate State in Italy. He had taken to 
sa>ing occasionally; “What Australia needs is a benevolent 
dictator, and Thuigood is the man for the job/’ but that hope 
was now dead. 

7'he bankers and the heavy - industry monopolists had 
greater power over Summers than he had, even though their 
paity occupied the opposition benches; even more powerful 
still, as far as he could see, weie the Knglish bond-holders. 
Th^y were not losing money, but not all the combined efforts 
of Flank Lammence, Fat Corry, Dick Lamb and all bis 
managers and accountants could do anything to stop htm from 
losing. The crowds attending race meetings and boxing 
matches had fallen by nearly half. His political influence 
availed him little His control of the Victorian Parliament 
through Ned Hoi an, ‘ Artful- Alfie’ Davison, Tom Trumble- 
ward and others, and his undisputed say in some suburban 
councils, had only the negative value of protecting his empire — 
he could not use them to e.xtend it. 

I lilt they would find out >et that Jack West held the big 
stick and would use it! He would save Thurgood and have 
him reinstated in the Cabinet — make him* Prime Minister. 

(3n leaving hei father’s ofiice, xMary walked to Collins 
Stieet, then up the hill towards her favourite coffee lounge. 
She was wondering what had been the import of Johns 
letter to annoy her father so obviously, when she became 
aw'aie of a loud, untuneful singing. She was amazed to see 
a great column of marching people — four abreast — approach- 
ing along the intersecting street. Like a huge, headless dragon 
it stiaggled hack as far as the eye could see in the direction 
of the Tiades Hall. A few of the marchers carried red flags 
or i)anners, and all the time the mournful defiant singing. She 
could read two of the banners: — 

Down with the bag system. 

Work not charity. 

She watched, vaguely excited. As the deniunstiation 
reached ( uilins .street and turned up the hill, two puliceiiicn 
on the corner hesitated, unccitam w'hat to do. 
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Just then two opulent women came from an exclusive shop 
and stared aghast at the spectacle. 

‘‘Loafers,” one of them said to the other. “Loafers being 
led by the nose b} the Communists.” 

Mary was surprised that she wanted to answer them. 
She could think of no suitable rejoinder. Instead she moved 
to the edge :f the footpath and stared transfixed in a mixture 
of tear, excitement and pity. Suddenly, two tattered figures 
appeared beside her — a man and a woman. 

-“This is the demonsliation they announced at the unem- 
ployed mectin 1 was tellin* yei about, Li/.,'' the man said. “A 
bloke oughta be in it.” 

“Oh, 1 dunne. Ted. They’ll be in trouble again. The police 
attacked them laM time. They’d be better tc look for work.” 

“Lx)ok for wo»k.'' How long have 1 been lookin’.^ See that 
banner. They Ve out to end the bag svstem. You're against it, 
amt yer? Margarine insteada butter, bulk tea, a candle, 
cheapest brands of everythin. Six bobs’ worth a week. What 
do they take a man for?” 

Just then an enthusiastic marcher called out. “Be in it, 
mate,” and the man dragged the woman after him. “Come on, 
Liz. We gotta march with ’em.” 

They ran out and fell in, extending a row to six until the 
matchers reshuftled to welcome them. The woman walked 
listlessly as though she were tiled, hungry and a little asharned. 
The man marched animatedly and tried to join in the singing, 
but clearly he did not know the song. Mary noticed that only 
about half the marchers were singing, and that some of them 
appeared timid and uncomfoi table, as though marching was a 
new expel lence. Here and there a mouth-organ tried to assist 
the singers. 

Suddenly the song ended. All was quiet save for the 
scraping of feet out of step; then the men in front began a new 
song, which was gradually taken up until Mary could hear 
it travel back along the seemingly endles*; columns of people. 

She rould not follow the woids, except the oft-repeated 
line: SoltJaniy Ionizer! Mure of the inaitlieKs seemed to know 
this song, and the singing l)erame louder, mote mena< ing. 

lleie w'as pioof of the atmosphere of »enMon* the stiaiige, 
intangible feeling of uneasiness that she had sensed all about 
her in recent months. So this was the reply ol the pool to the 
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indignities heaped upon them. 

Unemployment had m^ant little more than repoits in the 
press to Mary West, until one night, some months before, she 
Iiad witnessed a scene that filled her with pity and revulsion. 
With a group of friends she had left an expensive 'rafc and 
walked through an arcade on the way to the tlieatie. Passing 
a lane at the rear, she saw a dozen or so silent ragged men 
outside the door of the cafe kitchen waiting around the sciap 
bins — waiting, she thought, like Lazarus for the crumbs from 
the rich man’s tabic. Reluctant to believe the evidence of her 
own c\es that men had been reduced to this animal state, she 
took a few steps down the lane. As she did so, the kitchen 
door opened and a man wearing a white coat came out and 
emptied a tin oi sciaps into one of the two big bins on either 
side of the door, lie pretended not to notice the assembled 
sta\engers. In the light of the dooi she saw in the tin sciap- 
ines from the plates of diners; lettuce leases, fiuit peels, part- 
^.aten pieces of meat, and the like, churned into a disgusting 
mess; and tlien the men siiiiounded tlie bin rummaging for it, 
jostling each other. lI}pnotised b\ the hoiroi of the scene, she 
moNcd closci. 

A man at tlie rear, waiting for a chance to obtain some 
snaps, turned tow aids her. She could discern that he wore a 
long o\ Cl coat with all the buttons gone, and a shabby hat pulled 
low o\cr his c>c])iows. From under the hat, two terrif>ing 
CNCS ti\ed themsehes upon her, and a croaking voice said: 
“\\ hat do you want, lookin' hcie?" 

The eyes stared like those of a sti angled man. In those eyes 
lurked humiliation, despair, desperation, perhaps also insanity, 
and certainly hatied. He hated her because she wore forty 
[lounds' worth of clothes and a hundred pound fur while he 
w^ore rags. He did not know her, but he hated her because 
she was rich and had just o^ten a sumptuous meal, and he was 
poor and w^as waiting to rummage in a scrap bin. 

She turned and ran from the lane just as her escort carfie 
back to see where she had disappeared to. 

That night she dreamed of the men around the scrap bin, 
and in a nightmare saw the man with the terrible eyes in an 
old diity house feeding little children with disgusting scraps. 
And .ill the time his c\cs vNcre staring at her. 

Since then shq had seen and read more evidence of how 
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countless thousands of people had been thrust into the lower 
depths. She read reports of evictions; of people living in tents 
or sleeping in railway carriages in the Flinders Street railway 
yards ; travelling the country on foot or in old vehicles seeking 
employment ; eating meals in a cafe then telling the waiter they 
had no money — let him put them in jail, or better still, see 
the Premier, Ned Horan, and ask him to pay. Then there was 
the report of a man throwing a brick through a shop window 
and calml> asking a policeman to put him in jail, because while 
there he would be fed and the State would care for his wife 
and child She had taken to walking to town through Carring- 
bush, to torture herself with scenes of squalor and suffering 
The queues at the soup kitchens, the hopeless women, the 
groups of hungry men, the rickety, shivering childien. Houses 
empty while people slept out of doors, sho])s empty and fac- 
tories closed while people were idle, food thiown away while 
people starved ! 

And all the time the tension, the vague menace in the un- 
easy atmospheie. And now the poor were mai thing, singing 
songs of revolt ! 

There was a small percentage of women in the march ; like 
their men folk they woie old clothes. This was like a lag-tag 
army of despaii, but it pleased Mary because hitherto she had 
been inclined to ask: ‘‘Why do they suffer so and remain 
passive?** 

She saw that the march had ended at the top of Collins 
Street and crowds swarmed around the Treasury Buildings; 
yet still tattered columns came, silent now but for a hum of 
conversation and the tramp of feet, watched by dumb crowds 
lining the footpaths. The electric trams had banked up in 
Collins Street and their bells clanged without avail. 

She began to make her way slowly along the crowded 
footpath towards the Treasury Buildings. Unable, to move 
quickly enough, she stepped on to the side of the road and ran 
holding her hat daintily, her skirts swirling around shapely legs. 

She reached the outskirts of the crowd, wdiich now ex- 
tended around the grey, two-storied building on three sides, and 
was spreading over the Treasury Gardens There were police 
everywhere, huudrecls of them, but they had not yet attacked 
the demonstration 

She stood on tip toe and saw four men who had led the 
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procession ascending the wide stone steps amid cheering. 

“Wheie are they going?” she asked anyone. 

“To sec Trumbleward, the Chief Secretary,” a lean man 
answered. He looked incongruous in incredibl> .slmbby clothes 
and a new pair of cheapi white sandshoes. 

“What for?” 

“To ask for work, not charity, and to stop the bag system.” 

“Bag system?” 

“Yes, bag system,” he said, disdainful of her ignorance. 
“We want to decide for ourselves what we’ll spend our miser- 
able few bob on, not have a bag of cheap groceries thrown at 
us. Not that seeing Trumbleward will do any good. He turned 
the police on us last time — only does things for John West 
and such like. And he calls himself a Labor man!” 

Trumbleward. He was one of father's men. He’d come to 
the house several times. Are all father s men like Trumble- 
ward ? 

Suddenly her thoughts were interrupted by a scuffle nearby. 
, An angry murmur went up. Mary pushed her way nearer the 
trouble area. A huge, unkempt individual was abusing a policc- 
i^man. 

“ . . . not so game terday, you flatfoots. Not using yer 
batons terday. We’ll tear you to pieces if you start anythin’ 
terday !” 

He was pushing the policeman. Another constable came up 
behind him and raised his baton to strike. The people in the 
vicinity were of two minds. Some tried to move towards the 
scene, others away from it. Just as the upiaised baton was 
about to crash on the big man’s skull, a Pol ice- Sergeant pushed 
through the ciowd and knocked it from the con'^table's grasp. 

“Good God, man,” Mary heard him sliout. “Do >ou want 
us all to be kicked to death ?” 

A diverting shout w’cnt up to greet a man who climbed up 
on to a high window ledge and addressed the crowd which, 
now that the marchers had all arrived, seemed to Mary to be 
0X least ten thousand strong. The speaker was too far away for 
Mary to hear any more than isolated phrases : 

“ . . . bag system ...” 

“Unity is strength ...” 

' “ . . . Labor Party has betrayed us ...” 

The section of the crowd nearest the man cheered. 
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A man near Mary said: "Communist! Too blood> exlieme 
for my likin',” and an animated argument on politics ensued 
which,^ for a while, threatened to develop into a brawl. 

For nearly an hour Mary West waited for the return of 
the deputation, but it did not reappear. Slowly the crowd 
dwindled to half its size. Isolated singing of the same two 
songs; here and there an argument or a desultory fight; but 
finally quietness. The crowd, it seemed, had not eaten well 
enough of late to maintain its fervour for long. 

Mary walked slowly away. Her feet were aching cruelly. 
She was tired, but no longer felt like afternoon tea. As she 
walked towards the tram stop she noticed that she was trem- 
bling. The spectacle had thrown her mind and nerves into 
chaos. 

That evening at the dinner table, she found herself telling 
what she had seen, explaining the injustice of the bag system, 
speaking up for the unemployed. Her mother expressed sym- 
pathy for ‘the poor wretches': she had heard that at St. Vin- 
cent's Hospital they had given away over a hundred cut lunches 
daily, but the crowds had become so enormous that they had 
to stop. But \N hat good could come of making trouble, Nellie/ 
West concluded. 

John West interrupted Mary’s answer. "They have been 
led on by the Communists. The Reds want revolution. I say: 
send them all to work! Half of them have been out of woik 
so long that they'll never do another day's work while they can 
get a free hand-out. Put the Reds in jail, and put the others 
to work !'' 

"But, Father, you’ve said yourself that you are employing 
five hundred less men than you used to. If other employers are 
doing the same, how can people get work ?” 

"Wages are too high for employers to employ labour at a 
profit; wages must be reduced. Not that I want to see wages 
cut. But we must restore prosperity or the country will go to 
rack and ruin. Give them any sort of work. Digging holes 
and filling them in again ” 

"But, father, they were only asking for a little more dote 
and ... ” 

"Increase the dole and no one will want to w^ork. Anyway, 

I won’t have this t.ible tinned into a f< ruin for ^.nmnuinistic 
talk Hum my uwii daughter. What have you got to complain 
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about? Yon live on the fat of the land. Don’t start trying to 
help the poor. If you do, they’ll take your last shilling from 
you, and I know what I’m talking about." 

"Oh, father, you are like all rich people. You can’t under- 
stand why the poor complain,” Mary said, emotionally. 

Mrs. Moran adroitly turned the conversation to prospects 
for the forthcoming football season, and John VV'est carried it 
on, declaring that he had been to a practice game at ( arring- 
bush ; they had several promising recruits, and were likely to 
win the premiership. 

Mary fell silent, but that night she lay awake for hours 
pondering the events of the day. Less than a fortnight later, 
she read in the press that flie bag system had been abolished and 
the dole raised by 2/- per week t<ir a married couple and six- 
pence for each cliild. She felt a wave of exultation. She had 
more or less taken part in the demonstration that had forced 
the politicians to act. 


★ 

Events in the first half of increased John West's 
frustration. 

He was unable to bring off the quick-money business 
coups for which he had been previously notorious, but by 
harassing his business executives in all States, managed to 
prevent financial calamity and keep his depression losses under 
a million pounds. He even resorted to a habit of ringing up 
his business executives in the middle of the night if an idea 
came to him. 

At home he became crotchety and inquisitive in family 
affairs, flis victory over John compensated him for the 
decline in his influence in other fields. The interview in Sydney 
gave him satisfaction bordering on the sadistic. His son haH 
begun like a lion and finished like a lamb. So he didn’t like my 
business methods, thought the former owners of the company 
•had been cheated, would prefer to be relieved of his respon- 
sibilities and allowed to lead his own life! Relieved him of his 
responsibilities, all right ! Sent him to manage those milk-bars 
in Brisbane. Just Jhe man to make them pay. Kidstaked to 
him a bit at the finish just to sugar-coat the pill. All for his 
own good. Like the rest of the family, he’d got things tOQ 
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ea’sily. 

While he fought desperately to stem his losses, calls for 
help still came, lie began to see himself as a philanthropist 
being bled by every Toni, Dick and Harry. Political aspirants, 
the Church, charities and ‘meal-bots' alike found him leSs free 
with his money. He went so far as to walk about without 
small change. If accosted in the street, he would say to his 
companion: “Give this man two shillings, I haven’t any 
change.*' For a while this stratagem succeeded, but eventually 
Richard Lamb and others became tired of making JW popular 
with their money, and they would declare on such occasions 
that they “hajcl no change, either.” 

The period gave birth to the <o-called Premiers’ Plan. 
During the^ discussions and manoeuvring that led to its adop- ^ 
tion in the winter, John West tried hard to follow the events 
and to influence them. 

W'hen the Piime Minister returned from England in Janu- 
ary, Archbishop Malone and John West had interviewed him. 
Summers* conversation revealed that his vanity had been well 
catered for in England. The King said this, the English bond- 
holders said that, the English Piime Minister said the other. 
When the Archbishop brought him back to pending events in 
Australia, he declared that he favoured Niemeyer’s proposals 
and would call the State Premiers together to draw up a com- 
mon plan of economy to balance the budgets. It would call for 
sacrifices. There would be trouble in the Party, but there were 
times when the Nation must come before Class and Party. The 
Archbishop thoroughly agreed and suggested that men like 
Ashton should be diopped from the Cabinet to pi event trouble. 

John West expressed support for Summers' proposals. Put 
he didn't like the drift of events. The bondholders, the Bank 
Board behind whom stood the bankers and heavy industry 
magnates, had the biggest say; the Archbishop had some say, 
but John West, who had put the Labor Party where it was 
to-day, had no say ! Suddenly he demanded that Summers 
reinstate Thurgood, as it was obvious that the Queensland » 
Government had no intention of taking action against him on 
the trumped-up Royal Commission finding. To his surprise. 
Summers agreed. Summers said he believed in Thurgood’s 
innocence and needed his help in the trying months ahead. 
People looked on Thurgood as a radical, therefore Thuigood 
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could nlTsct tlic critics of the Premiers* Plan within the Party. 

John W'est determined to back Thuri^^ood and his fiduciary 
idan. 11c would make Tliurgood Prime Ministci yet! 

Durinfj the months following, the State Premiers met \\ ith 
Tliurgood and Summers several times before the Premiers’ 
Plan was adopted. Meanwhile, John West sensed that Thur- 
good had become lukewarm about his fiduciary plan. He pre- 
sented it to Parliament as a Bill, but the Senate defeated it; he 
presented it unsuccessfully to a Premiers* Conference; he took 
it to the P>ank Board at the eleventh hour before the Premiers* 
Plan was adopted, but again it met rejection. Tliurgood seemed 
relieved. Why? 

Political events w^rc sowing in John West*s mind seeds of 
uttei confusion. 

'fhe Premiers* Conference w’ent from adjournment to ad- 
journment. The Nationalist Premiers wholerheartedly sup- 
ported drastic w'age cuts, but the Labor Premiers and Sum- 
mers and Tliurgood were evasive. Ihurgood and Summers 
pretended they had no plan, then I'hurgood consulted the Bank 
J>oard*s committee of experts and brought down what was, in 
essence, Niemeyer’s plan. Having promised John West that 
he would force the fiduciary issue plan through, Tliurgood 
raised the matter. Premier Lane, for New South Wales, 
supported it, then when Tliurgood demurred, he brought out 
a plan of his own — the Lane plan for repudiation of debts 
to English bondholders. The unaccepted Lane plan was 
obviously put forward to foster the illusion that Lane was a 
friend of the working people — an illusion that persisted for 
many years because T-ane continually denied that he voted for 
the Niemeyer proposals, which were finally adopted by the 
.^tate Premiers, when he had actually done so — had in fact 
endorsed a plan opposite in effect to his own. 

W^hen the Premiers* Plan became law, the T.abor Party 
split; the workers and iinemi»loyed were angry. Horan im- 
plemented the plan in Victoria with the same legislation as the 
Nationalist 7*remiers of other States. I.ane made a show of 
proceeding with his own ])lan and w'as eventually removed from 
office by the (iovernor of New South Wales. 

Tliurgood passed the necessary legislation in the Federal 
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Pailiamcnt. A few weeks later, he and the other culpiits in 
the Aliilgaia scandals were sued for the return of the money 
of which they had defrauded the Queensland Go\ernment. 

Thurgood was shocked, angry, filled with fear, but deter- 
mined to fight. As he admitted Bill MacCorkell to his Sydney 
flat, his expression was stern. Big Bill looked haggard and 
frankly afiaid. He had returned to Australia early in the year 
believing that danger had passed. He had had a grand trip. 
He even visited Russia, and since his return had delivered a 
few lectin es winch were pio, or anti, Soviet accoiding to the 
aiidieiKe. Taken to task ai»oiit this disci epancy by one of his 
foiiner associates, Ihg Bill had replied: “Vou must consider 
}our listeneis, mate.” 

7 Inn good believed he had been betrayed Had he not done 
all they had demanded of h:mi^ Hadn’t they held the Mulgara 
biisintss o\ei Ins head for ovei a >eai to make him cany out 
Niemevei’s wishes.? Pity he hadn’t fought haidei tor John 
A\ est and the fiduciary plan. West would never betia} a 
man * 

Once, Thurgood had levolted against his position. When he 
submitted the fiduciary plan to Parliament and Piemiers' Con- 
feience he was only placating West, but the last time, when 
he presented it to Gibson, the Bank Boaul Chaiiman, the last 
fragments of his Labor pnnciples weie uppermost in him. 
Gibson, dour and dominceiing, said: ‘T thought, Mr. Thur- 
good, that a man such as ^ouiself, whom 1 have stated to be 
the best financial brain in Australian politics, would by now 
have realised the futility of such a scheme.” 

Thurgood looked at him for a long moment, laughed miith- 
lessl> , and said : 'T must keep up appearances w ith my follow ei s, 
}ou know 

At fiist his own words had shocked Thurgood, but after- 
wards he knew that his futiiie lay with the rich; that imper- 
ceptibly but surely he had lost all semblance of the reformer. 

“I’ll teach the bastards to betray Red Ted Thurgood!*' 
Thurgood told MacCorkell when they were seated. 

MacCoikell mentioned running away again, but Thurgood 
dissuaded him. 

“I planned to leave the country myself while you were 
a'^'ay, Mac. 1 had begun transferiing money to America, but 
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was told by a director of llioken Hill Proprietary that I 
needirt worry. Needn’t worry! You can't trust the bastards 
unless you're as powerful and rich as they are. And one day 
I will he, you see. You get no thanks for helping the workers.” 

All evening MacCorkell drank three whiskies to Thurgood’s 
one, and did most of the listening. 

Mrs. Thiirgood came in and prepared supper for them. 

“Well, Mary,” MacCorkell said, with a whisky fringe on his 
voice. “\\e came a long way from Chiriaboo to end up like 
this.” 

“Yes, Bill. I sometimes wonder if we weren't happier 
then, after all.” 

As Big Bill preened himself to support these sentiments, 
Tliurgood interrupted. “Better off, my eye. I've been saoii- 
ficed for the Lahoi Movement, and the [.ahor Movement 
doesn’t care a damn. Ilaiking back to the old davs won't help 
us now. We must fight! I’m going to fly to Melbourne to- 
moi row to see Jack \\ est. He piomised to help, and I’m going 
to keep him to his word.” 

Next afternoon, Tliurgood saw John West. 

John \\ est -had learned long ago that assistance to people in 
trouble, whether they were criminals, business men or poli- 
ticians, or just people looking for a job, was always a source 
of future support. People who w^ere grateful to him were in 
his power. But the high cost of saving Thurgood prompted him 
to say: “Remember that theory of old Davie Garside's I told 
you about. Well, this case can be defeated, if you have enough 
money.” 

Thurgood interrupted quickly. “I have a little money, but 
if I spend it all on this case what would I do afterwards? After 
all. I've made several fortunes for you. You made money out 
of Chirraboo, and a fortune out of Mt. Isa. And Mt. Lsa 
might be brought up in this case.^ you never know. And I did 
protect your interests in Queensland for years and so did ilac- 
Corkell. Then there, was the Tariff Bill. I think that you ...” 

Suddenly Thurgood noticed John West’s face. It had no 
expression at all; even the scowl 'seemed momentarily to have 
gone. Neither spoke for several seconds. 
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“listen*’* John We<^t broke the silence, his lips scarcely 
moving as he spoke. “1 am tired of being bled, i have lost 
nearly a million pounds in the past year, yet everyone expects 
me to ha\e my hand m my pocket all the time. Don’t threaten 
me about Mt. Isa. I’ll fix that part of the case. You have 
money; more than you ever admit. You'll pay half, or I won’t 
raise a finger to help you. I have to go to Brisbane shortly; 
I ve beaten the Nationalist Government over racing. They tried 
to close up my courses by legislating against piopiietary racing, 
but Tve formed a new non-proprietary body like I did in Vic- 
toriaT While I’m in Biisbane I’ll help you and MacCorkell, 
but you’ll have to put up half the money — this may cost thou- 
sands Personally, I wouldn’t care if Garrardi and Rand went 
to jail for life; if they had been more careful this might never 
have occurred !” 

'“MacCoikell has a little money, but it’s all inv’ested in safe 
secmities to see him thioiujh his old age. lie spent his ready 
money on his tiip. I’ll pay oiir half.” 

A week latei the trial began. John W^est was in Riishane 
diiring its fir^l few day^. One of his lepiesentatives 'si]uaied 
the jury’ in a mannet which even David Garsiile would have 
thought more than usually eflective. No chances weie taken. 
The jurymen had h^en carefully challenged. They were allowed 
liome at night. The foreman, a man well known to Ted Thur- 
good, was approached and given £500 for himself and offered 
£100 for every other member of the jury who would answer 
a firm Not Guilty. 

The Judge, a fat, jovial, whisky-drinking fellow who had 
married a barmaid under the false impression that she was with 
child to him and who didn’t take life or justice very seriously, 
proved as co-operative as the jury foreman. He knew Thur- 
good well. Thurgood had had him appointed to the Bench. 

Though Thurgood told John West the Judge would “listen 
to reason.” John West had doubts because he believed Judges 
rarely took direct bribes, hut preferred to administer a partial 
law impartially. However, called on the Judge in Brisbane. 

He would like to help, the Judge told John West, hut the. 
evidence had been overwhelmingly against the accused at the 
Royal Commission. To direct an acquittal w'ould be ver> risky. 

“They are innocent men. This is a political trial,” lohn 
^est said with conviction, “And if they are acquitted I give 
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yoii vvoid tliOt y()ii will lie appointed ( hief JnMiiO.** 

very nice of >oii, Mr. West.” the Judge said Imt 
having heard that Thiirgood was piejiaied to hii) his acqiiin«il 
at any priie, he wanted some more siihstantial leward foi Ins 
.scr\i(cs. “liiit you see, unless the law\eis and tlie accused can 
find some way of lefuting the mass of evidence against 
tliein ..." 

“They have the best lawyers that money can buy.” John 
West's eyes w^eie on him, seeking a cine to his real thoughts as 
he had done when he span the sovereign to Constable Hrogan. 
Suddenly, be pulled a bulging envelope from his coat pocket. 
‘■| low ever, the pin pose of ni\ visit was not to riisciiss the yial, 
but to make a gestiitc 1 have had in mind for many >eais." 

lie place«l the envelo|»e on the table. ‘ \s a riti/en I wish to 
inal e a pnvale piesmtation to von o1 t \(1()0 in leiogmtion of 
the piiblu spiiited maimei in vJneb voii have ( an led out voiir 
duties sinee voui appointment to llit bciuli.” 

1'lie Judge avcitcd bis ga/e. 

“(iood-day, Your llononi. And, just another little matter. 
T don t want Mt. Isa mentioned; oi the fact that I bad an 
inteiest in the Meibom ne company that got behind witli the 
lent " 

“I understand, Mr. West. Tell Tbiirgood to have bis lawyer 
call heie tonionow niglit. d'bis is a dithcult case, veiy 
ditficult." 

When John West had gone the Judge pouied himself a 
double .Scotch, and then anothei, be foie opening the envelope 
and counting the notes twice with infinite caie and caressing 
lingers. 

Doctor Jennei apjiroachcd the civil action with fewer mis- 
givings than the Roval C ommission. 1 hen he had been loth to 
lie an instiiinient in the hands of big business against the l-ahor 
( loverninent ; now he duln't care it the (lovernment weie 
smashed, lie could see no lienelit in keeping Siiinmeis m office. 
.Summers had done even thing the monopolies and overseas 
lion<lhohlers had asked of him. and he’d got away with it where 
feiniilar action by the Nalionali''ts vcoiild have led to little short 
of revoliitiim. 

iiut now, as at the Royal Commission, Jenner decided to 
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;-efer onI> to the alleged fraud he felt it would bfi unfair to 
mention the lumours he had heard from Cairns and elsewheie. 

Ab the tiial piogressed, he began to suspect a conspiracy. 
The Judge seemed just a little too anxious to appear impartial 
on unimpoitant matters as biassed Judges always do, and he 
seemed to have pre knowledge of the defence tactics. The 
facts that led to a scathing adveise finding a }ear before were 
made to appear less incriminating 

The Taxation files of the Mulgara syndicate, vital evidence 
at the earliei inquiiy, had disappeared, one of Dr Jenner's 
own-reports, of which he had not kept a copy, had also dis- 
appeared 

Ihiirgood and MacCoikell refused to enter the witness 
box Lindei the teims of the action this was optional In 
wiitten answers to qiie’stions, MacCoikell admitted having 
shares in the mines He said he had ncvei denied this 

Thurgood admitted leceiving checjiies of high denomina- 
tions fiom MacCoikell, but refused to disclose what the} weie 
loi K md said he gave shaies to (laiiaidi and Mac^ orkell out 
of fiiendship,' but didn t know Ihuit^ood had ainthing to do 
with the mines 

Outside the couit Thurgood confionted Jennei, sneering* 
‘Well, fennel, vouve tiied to desiioy me because 1 drove 
vou out of the Paitv \ou\e lined up with the ^nationalists, 
just as I expected , but vou and they will fail " 

A cheek vou hive ’ Di jenner leplied ‘You have done 
the woik ot big business these last two }ears ” 

tailed Di jennei answeied questions and lefened to his 
reports to the Government He noted ruefully that they were 
given scant attention He told of Rand s ofter of the iouith 
shaie and how Thurgood tried to foice him to alter his repoit, 
and later sacked him 

As long as he lived, Dr Tcnnei would never forget the cross 
examination to which he was subiected by Jhurgoods bai- 
ristei Blushing asule lenners contention that the leases and 
subsidies hid been tiaudulenllv obtained in the (irst place, the 
lawver pioceeded to question the doctor about the value ot the 
mines Dr jennei reiterated that the value of the mines was 
onlv a polenti.il when Kaiid had finished with tliem, md that the 
leal point at issue vv is the m inner in vvlnih the Cioveinment 
had been defiauded by Kand and his paitners, and by Gar- 
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rardi as manager of the Chirraboo Smelters. 

“JJut surely the mines were worth £40,000. According to 
one of >our own reports they contained £ 300,000’s woith of 
reco\crable zinc apart frofti the value of the metal.” 

“Yes, but the syndicate jumped the claims in the first place, 
and had already received £13,(K)0 for which it had nothing to 
show'. The (joxernnicnt would have had to de-water and ecjuip 
the mines. ...” 

“What I want to know,” the Judge intervened, “is if }ou 
c.an assist me and ass.i'^t the jury by telling us what the value 
of the mines was? Jf you had recommended the Government 
to buy the mines, what would }Ou have suggested it, should 
pay for them ?” 

“1 did not recommend that the Government buy them.” 

Thurgood’s advocate came into the bieach again. “Y’ou 
recommended confiscation as against pui chase.''” 

“That is so.” 

“C oiiliscalion ! The good old Soviet system! You were a 
keen advocate of the Soviet svstein of contiol of mines.” 

“It was not known as such. At that tune little was known 
of the Soviet s} stem.” 

“Jn 1919 voLi were pleaching the co opeiativc s}stcm or 
the Soviet s}slcm of mining.” 

“J favoiiietl management b} the men themselves.” 

“Is that the Soviet svstcni?’' 

1 es. 

“I take it that at that time >oii had great faith in tlie 
glowing sticiigth of the Soviet s}stem in Russia?” 

“I did, and 1 still have.” 

“Are }on a member of the Communist Paity?’' 

“No. 1 am symiiathetic with its aims, but I do not see 
what ...” 

“All right, then. You realised at the time that restoring the 
Chirralioo Smelters would give the great lead field of North 
Queensland a chance to properly develop?” 

“Yes, that was my opinion then and still is.” 

“And that the foundation of providing supplies of ore for 
the Chirrahoo Smelters must he the Mulgara mines?” 

“Yes, Init ...” 

“The witness will confine himself to answering questions, 
tlic Judge interrupted. 
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“And you expected that if the Government had resumed 
the mines they would have been able to work them at a profit?" 

“Vcs.” 7 

“That is all, Your Honour.” 

• I'lie case lasted a few more days. Finally, a list of 25 
questions was presented to the jury. The jury answered all 
in favour of the defendants. A further debt of £18,000, in the 
form of costs, was added to the price of the Mulgara mines 
paid by the taxpayers of Queensland. The smelters were silent, 
the mines lay like two great water holes, their machinery and 
equipment rusting in the violent northern weather. So they 
were destined to lemain for nearly a decade until George Eand 
restored his foitune by stripping their metal fittings to be sent 
to Japan as scrap iron. Eventually, the mines were to be sold, at 
a consideiable loss, by a later Queensland 1-abor Government 
to a subsidiary of the mighty Bioken Hill Proprietary. 

The tall, stooped, white-haired figure of Doctor jenner w'as 
to be seen walking aiound Brisbane, or riding around his be- 
loved Noith, but he was a man witliout a mission. E\cn his 
own childien, much as thc> loved and respected him, used to 
say at the tinisli: “iJad is a bit (jueer the way he keeps hating 
lliuigoo<l and talking so much about Lhinabuo, the Lldoiado 
of the Noitli.” 


★ 

John West was not surprised when, bcfoic the end of the 
same >car, the Summers Govcjiiment fell. Months bcfoic, it 
had split into factions. Lyons had left the Party, with a few 
followers, and formed the “All for Australia League." The 
Lane group peeled off and formed a corner party in the House 
of Representatives. This group brought about the final collapse. 
One day they moved an adjournment of the House to discuss an 
allegation against Thurgood, who had been reinstated again as 
Treasurer. 

Apparently fearing that the Lane machine in New Soulli 
Wales would defeat him wdicn the elections came, Thurgood set 
about ensuiing his owm re-election in a tyjiical manner. He 
sent a batch of canvasscis into his electorate promisinir un- 
employment relief work from the £250.000 hcderal Parlia- 
ment grant to men who would support him at the elections. 
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The mover of the motion in the House produced sworn de- 
clarations by men who had been approached. 

Government members, by now used to th^ sniping of the 
T-ane group, did not view the move seriously. “Just another 
Lane bluff." 

A division was called. The Opposition Whip ran frantically 
around the corridors marshalling votes. The adjournment was 
canied by 37 votes to 32. 

That night James Summers, who had entered Canberra two 
years before in triumph, secured from the Governor-General a 
dissolution and faced an election that he knew must inevitably 
icsult in crushing defeat. 

John West heard that on the eve of the elections Lyons 
consulted with business repiesentatives in Murkett’s newspaper 
office. L}ons struck a hard bargain with them. lie must be 
leader of the new United Australia Party. He must receive an 
lioiioiaiium of £.^,000. In the event of his death, his wife 
must receive a substantial pension fiom the Commonwealth, 
"riie terms ^\ere agiecd to. Lyons joined Hughes as a l.abor 
icnegade in the lanks of the Toiies, the Conservative Paity 
once nioie changed its name, and, as the U.A.P., won the 
elections and became the Go\eriunent. 

★ 

At the declaration of the poll, Frank Ashton made a very 
brief speech. “Amid a landslide against Labor," he said, “I am 
pioud that I won on the second preferences of the Communist 
candidate.” 

Leaving the hall, he walked slowdy along the street. He 
was grey-haired and slightly stooped, and his steps were 
restricted in a shuffling gait. 

A young member of the local Labor Party joined him. 
They had walked a hundred yards in the afternoon sun before 
Frank Ashton became awatc of bis presence. 

“Well, young fella, we got the plurry hiding w^e deserved." 

“Oh, I woiil<ln’t say we deserved it. The worker is now 
at the bosses’ mercy.” 

“He's been at the bosses' mercy for the last tw'o years ; no 
one knows that better than I do.” 

“But . ” 


• • 
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'There’s no buts, Lcs. Listen. Why arc you in the Labor 
Party ?" 

“Well, I ^To get socialism for the workers.” 

“To get socfalism for the workers, eh? All right then, let 
me tell you a little story. When the Labor Party first started, 
the old pioneers were hounded as subversive agitators by the 
other two parties, the Liberals and the Consei vatives, weien’t 
they?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right. The Conservatives were the reactionaries and 
the Liberals the piogiessives; then later the Liberals became 
the reactionaries and Labor the progressives. Is that right?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right. Now, one of these days, probably even in my 
time, Lalu)r will become the reaitionary party and the Com- 
munists the progressive party. That’s why Tm going to get 
out of politics as soon as I can.” 

His companion was silent, as if unwilling to abandon his 
remaining faith in the Labor Party, 

Ashton continued: “You’re clinging to your illusions. Don’t 
do it, lad. I did it too long and wasted my life as a conse- 
quence. During our fight against the Premiers* Plan and the 
ban by the Labor Party of the so-called kindred Communist 
organisations, I talked of a Federation of I^bor Organisations 
to contain the Unions, the Socialists, the IVVW, the Com- 
munists and the Labor Party; well, tliat was the last of my 
illusions. I have no more.” 

“But the Communists have no suppoit.” 

“There was a time when Labor had no support.” 

They chatted on a street corner for a while, then Ashton’s 
young friend said: “I have to cross the road here.” 

“All right,” Ashton said, as they shook hands. “Good luck, 
and remember what I told you. If you want Socialism, not a 
•seat in Parliament, you’re in the wrong party. You’d better 
join the Communists. Cheerio, I'll get a tram here.” 

“Oh, I work with them in the Unemployed Movement. I’m 
going over the street to their club-rooms now. There’s an un- 
employed meeting about to start.” 

‘ Is there? I’d like to say a few words and thank them for 
their second preferences.” 

“Well, I could arrange it,” Ashton’s friend answered diffi- 
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dently. “But many of them are Communists, and the Com- 
munists didn't ^ive you their second preferences oflicially, they 
left it to the voters.” 

“Well, 1 got most of 'em, that’s the main thing. I’d like to 
thank them and give them encouragement. Tell them I’ve 
always been with them.” 

“Well,” the other said; still hesitating. “I’ll sec what I can 
do.” 

They crossed the street and entered an old building. The 
}'ounger man led the way into a big room which contained a 
table, a few chairs and several wooden stools. 'J'he walls were 
decorated with slogans and [diotographs, including one of Lenin. 
At the back was a soup kitchen. This was the Jocal head- 
quarters of the Unemployed Woikers' Movement, which existed 
to assist and organise the unemployed and to resist evictions. 

About fifty shabby people on stools faced the table at which 
tw o men were seated. 

One of the men at the table said : “We’ve been waiting on 
you to make a start, Les.” 

“Sorry I’m late.” 

He w^ent to the table and conferred with the two men who 
seemed for a moment undecided, then one of them stood up 
and said: “Well, comrades, Mr. Ashton, the local member, 
w'oiild like to address us befoie we begin. Would >ou come up 
to the front, Mr. Ashton?” 

A murmur arose as Frank Ashton walked to the table, 
placed his hat upon it, and confronted them. 

He noticed himself trembling: he was more nervous than 
he could remcmbei being for years. 

“C'omrades, T asked pei mission to sj)cak to you, because 
I’m on your siile. 1 am proud to ha\e won on the Communist 
second picferences because I belie\e that ComiminiMn is...” 

As he spoke on, he realised with honor that his audience 
was not responding, that it was hostile. 

“ . . . I say that Labor was defeated because it failed the 
workers, but what was the use of the workers jum])ing out of 
the frying iiaii into the fire by putting the Nationalists in?” 

Suddenly, a big-boned, gaunt man at the rear shouted: “At 
least we know where we stand with the bloody Nationalists.” 
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Flank Ashton s platform technique deserted him. lie felt 
as confused and helpless as a novice speaker. He looked open- 
mouthed at the interjector. 

‘'But, my friend,'' he managed to gasp, “I am not, that is, 
what I mean to infer is, 'that the workers should have ..." 

"What do you care about the workers?" the big man 
persisted. 

Ashton's fiiend was abashed, soiry he had laid his idol 
open to this humiliation The chan man hcsitatetl : he had hoped 
Ashton would receive a polite hearing. The hostility of the 
inteijectoi transformed the mute distrust of the audience into 
ang^'r. 

"Yes," another man >ellcd, leaping to his feet. "You're 
only an c\ploiter of cheap, coloured labour." 

"Yes, and a mate of |ohn West, the millionaire. Co back 
to Xcw Guinea, *' one of the few women piescnt shouted shiilly. 

These peo[)le weic in no mood for coniiironiise. Ashton 
was a I aboi man and Labor had let them down. They hurled 
untriendly interjections at him The chaiiman stood with up- 
raised hand pleading foi silciuc and a fair go foi the speaker, 
but without avail. 

Lrank Ashton struck a pathetic figure. "You must listen 
to me." he said. "I know I have too often compiomiscd, but I 
have learned mv lesson. At heart, I alwa>s lemained tine to 
my socialist princ iples. And now, 1 . . . " 

"Tell that to John West !" ^ 

"Co bark tc New Ciuinea, to look after >our mines" 

"1 only went to New Guinea for the good of my health,'* 
he shouted fieicely. 

This bi ought a burst of spontaneous laughter. Then some- 
one began to sing 1 he Inietuatwmle and neaily all joined in: 
^iri^c, you zvotkers, from your sliinihets. 

Ariose you pnwuers of want, 

/ or reason in revolt nozv thunders . . . 

Aftei shouting at them again and again, Fiank Ashton 
stumbled tow'aids the dooi. Ills young fiiend tiied to .speak 
above the singing. The chaiiman picked up Ashton’s hat and 
fijllovvcfl him 

“You foTgot your hat,*' lie said lamely. "You nuistirt take 
tills too much to hc'ciit. Most of these people aie not Com- 
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munist Party members. They've suffered a lot. ...” 

Frank Ashton took his hat and ran blindly into the street. 
If only they could understand, he thought! But it was no use, 
they were a lot of sheep. You could do nothing for them. 
This was the end I He had given the best years of his life to an 
illusion, at least now he would get little rest ! 

He walked aimlessly towards home. He had been heckled — 
he. Flank Ashton, who had fought a lone battle against the 
treachery of Summers and Thurgood, who had moved for the 
dissolution to get control of the Senate, who had been dropped 
fiom the Cabinet because he was the sole remaining leftist, 
who had fought against the Premiers* Plan tooth and nail. They 
had heckled him, but not .Summeis. Seventy thousand workers 
had cheered Summers at b'ootscray during the campaign after 
he had told them that T^abor had tailed because it had no power 
in the Senate. The fools — Summers had never wanted the 
Senate I 

The Bank Board^had run the Government on behalf of the 
big capitalists. The evil hand of Niemeyer jerked the strings 
that made the tiaitor puppets dance. Summers, pt iest-riddeii 
and vain, was easy meat. He knew no better. 7'huigood knew 
better, but his crookedness always got the upper hand. At 
least, the workers had kicked Thurgood out and put the Lane 
man in. 

Lane, the demagogue, had fired the ^ast shot ! But what did 
it matter? You don’t have to shoot a rotten corpse! Frank 
Ashton had sometimes supported Lane. Well, he was only one 
of thousands who had been deceived. The Lane Plan. The 
Thurgood Flan. This Plan. That Plan. Any plan that did not 
involve action by the workers. Action by the w'orkers! That 
was impossible, anyway. l"or two years be bad w^atched the 
workers tolerate every indignity. They had been betrayed, yet 
they remained j)assive. I’rank Ashton*s contempt for the Sum- 
mers Government had, after tinning inwaids on himself, turned 
finally down on the worker. 

^ As he walked he bumped into people. His eyes were blinded 
with tears. They would bot from you. They w^ould accept your 
health and life in sacrifice, then dump you. The militant 
workers had heckled him, abused him. This was tlie finish ! 

Arriving home, he went to his study. He could hear Martha 
talking to one of his sons in the kitchen. 
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He sat down at the little table and took a pen and paper. 

He >>ould write to Harriet. The pen charged to and fro. 
Dearest Harriet, 

Well, we got it in the neck. It had to be so. The Labor 
way is the right-zving way, so what matters? Betzveen the 
Labor Party to-day, and the other side, the only difference is 
the brand. 

^Ind the zvorkers are hopeless. I gave my life for a 
spineless mob. Educational democracy is a myth, Loveni- 
inent by the People ts a delusion. /^Is much as ever they 
zuorship images of rags and wood and stone. They will 
perish for a king or a priest as in the days of old, and see 
their children btarz'e. 1 hey are hopeless. They have onlv 
the instincts of slaves. In them there is no hope and I am 
finished. 

7 o continue in public life and accomplish nothing is not 
a pleasure. It is a torture. The next election will not find 
me in the field. I am getting out as soon as I can. / will 
stay fust long enough to secure my future. 1 can only do 
that by getting auay from pleaders for help who would 
leave me hone dry, then throw me to the dogs. 

If I live long enough I may set down on paper thoughts 
that I have not dared to utter tnese recent years. All I zvant 
nozv is rest / am going to live giiiet, so plurry quiet that 
people may think that / am dead, and they wouldn't care. 

I am full of old age and pain. In the evening of my 
life I am without hope. Martha is no better, and the boys 
are still Lukczvarni tozi*ards me. The three of them together 
have less Laboi ideas than my foot. 

Grief and sorrozv ts all I haze, except ‘‘the what might 
have been with you." 

Good bye, darling Harriet. 

To you I can scy: "'Prank Ashton is a.shamed of him- 

selfr ^ 

He threw the pen a'*idc, addiessed an envelope, stuck down 
the letter and put it m his [oiket to pojt that night. 

He v\alked to the sofa liy the window and slumped on it. 
Here in this room he had interviewed Vvicy 1 amheit and |ohn 
West. 1'hat dav had decule<l his fate. Asl.ton the fence-sitter 
had lefused them hnth 

llcic, also, he had written 'T<cd Lurope.” tie rose and 
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took a copy of the hook from the lx)okshelf. He «.at again on 
the sofa, flicking slowly through its page-5 to the end, where 
he read: 

Capitalism listens with quaking soul to the drum 
beats of revolution. 1 hey ytow louder and louder, they 
drazv nearer and nearer. 

lie gazed at the photo of his dead mother on the w'all. 

What would you think of 3 ’oui boy now? 

His mind re\erte(l hark to thejiaie room and the sneering, 
singing crowd at the unemplnx ed meeting 7'hev had hurled 
The Internationale at him, to show their conteni()t. 

His face contorted in anguish and he wept. Suddenly he 
stood up and flung the book sa\agely into the coinci of the 
room, and his weeping turned to lusleiical langliter. 

Maltha o])ened the door to find him standing m the middle 
of the room laughing as one insane. 

She was haggard, wrinkled and bent. She looked at him in 
ama/ement an<] ringer. 

‘ W liat’s the iiKitter with you? Staited drinking again, I 
snpirose ” 

lie ceased his laughing and turned to her. His gaze 
f lightened hei and she coweicd hack 

‘No!’" he shouted '‘Fm getting out of politics. I am 
going to become a capitalist an<l it makes me laugh. I am 
going to he a [)aia‘'ite ami make plent\ of money. PlenU of 
iiioiie}, do \ou h<ai " I’m old and sick, and I’m selling out to 
inai e filenl\ of moue\ ! It makes me laugh!'' 

‘she lookfd at him uncomprehendingly, then w’ent out, 
closing the door. 

^ He fell on to the sofa and cried w.ithout restraint. His bent 
figme shuddeied and he heat his head with his fists. 

PiesentK. the door opened again and his eldest son looked 
into the room. 

“W hat on earth's wTong with )oii?” 

Frank Ashton looked up 

“Nothing, son," he said, composing himself. “I’m just an 
old man with no fight left in him.” 

His son shrugged his shon' ’'*'s and closed the door. 


Labor’s defeat left John Wc^t with a \ague depression. He 
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worktil tiulonialically, as if his efforts were without ultimate 
[nil pose. 

One day, shortly after the elections, was typical: he worked 
hard but without verve, without satisfaction- Having dealt 
w ith his correspondence he sent for his brother, Joe. As usual, 
Joe was late. 

Joe looked much the elder. John West, at sixty-two, was 
neat and well-preser\ed ; yeais of self-assurance had kept his 
personality smooth. Joe, on the other hand, had become in- 
dolent and shabby ; he w as round-shouldered, the years were 
hitting him haid, his face was flabby and red, his nose bulbous. 

“^\ hen I say ten o'clock, I don’t mean twenty past," John 
A\’est said cuitly. 

Joe sat down impassively wdthoiit replying. He seemed 
quietly amijsed at his bi other's power, as if he could not credit 
that the bandy-legged boy who had played wdth him in the 
narrow" back streets of Caningbush should ha\e lived to be 
lieated with such respect and awe. They viewed each other as 
casual acquaintances and no social intercourse existed between 
llieir families. Richard Lamb often said that Joe was the only 
man who could through' his brother. John West wondered 
wh) he tolerated Joe, for he displayed little talent for, or 
interest in, his work. Now Godfiey Dwyer had complained 
that Joe was drinking more heavily and neglecting his work at 
the lacecoursc. 

John West told Joe that he was not satisfied with his work 
at the races. He w'oiild have to diink less and attend to his 
duties. “Just because youVe-my brother doesn’t mean that you 
can get paid for doing nothing." 

Joe remained smilingly impassi\e. ‘T helped you make Jtour 
first million, boy," be said. 

“You got paid." 

“N es, and I’ll continue to get paid." 

“Not if you don’t w^ork.” 

“Don’t put on airs with me. Jack. I know" 3er too w'elL 
You'd never let anyone say yer sacked your owm brother." 

“Don't tiy me too far." 

“.Save your hluff stakes," Joe said. 

J()e’s calculated indifference lankled John West. 

“Listen! You’ie a sponger and a loafer, and you drink too 
much. You’re satisfied to bliidge along while I keep you and 
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your wife and kids. Well, either 3011 give up di inking .'in«l do 
your work, or you get out !’* 

Joe was suddenly concerned, “ilreak it down, Jack. I’m 
gettin' old, yer know.” 

‘’You’re not as old as I am, and look at me. You drink 
too much. Give it up and do your job. I f I heai of > ou ha\ mg 
another drink, or get an^' more complaints about vour woik, 
you’re finished ! Understand ?” 

Joe stood up. He was shaken. Tie wouldn’t i)ut it j>a t 
Jack to sack him. He knew no trade, h.id little He 

turned and walked to the door slowly. 

“All right,” he said. 

John West felt no elation at his domination. A dc^^i.e It) 
call his brother hack came, but he rejected it. j\e\ei .idi iit 
you’re wrong! Pmt what did it matter if old joe ju^t iKiiteicd 
along ? 

That afternoon John West had a mvsterious apjioiiitment 
A younger member of one ot Australia’s most poweitnl iai li- 
lies, the llainetons, had rung, asking to ste him. \\ hat n iild 
he want.^ 

Baineton proved to be a voungish man, \ei\ well die«-'-ed. 

“Well, Ml. West,” he said lOMalh, “\oii must be woiuknn^ 
why I’ve come.” 

John West eyed him coldly without answering. 

“Mind if I smoke? Thanks! Well, Mi 1 am iiune 

or less the black sheep of our fami!}. The ciisis has bit me 
hard and I’m short of ready monev. rrankl), I ani necking 
liquid credits. A hundred thousand pounds’ woilli.’’ 

The w'ords amazed John A\ est, but he showed no ieacti(»n. 

After a long pause, during which Baineton momentanlv lost 
some of his poise, John West said: ‘A hundied thousand is a 
lot of mone3^ Mr. Baineton. Suiely you can get aLCommoda- 
tion from your hanker?” 

“You kiiow^ wliat the banks are to-day.” 

“Well, wdiat about }our people, }our father, }our uncles 

brothers? Surely they’d help.” 

“I w'ouldn’t like them to know my position, Mr. W^est, 
unless it becomes absolutely necessary. I would rathei make 
my ow'n arrangements. I shudder to think wdiat the} would 
say if they knew I’d come to you.” 

Baineton gulped, as if trying to bite bade his hi>t ‘.enteme. 
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“W hat's wjoni; with inc"’' John W est snapped “Aly 
monc\’s clean and I’m woith iinlhuns. Oh, 1 know they 
wouldn’t lia\e me in their exclusive dubs or at their official 
functions, hut I ha\e more power than all of them put 
together.*' 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that, IMr. W^est. You’re one of the 
richest and most poweiful men in Australia. That is individu- 
al!}. But it’s the big financial cofnbines that have the real 
power. ])elie\e me, 1 know/" 

“I f)ut men into Parliament, and they do my bidding,” John 
W’est peisisted like an obstinate schoolboy. “I control the 
Labor Patty.” 

“'] liey put men into Parliament, too, Mr. W^est, and they 
rule wliiche\er Paity is in office. The past two years proved 
that, sureh. 'I licy cnntiol the banks and the heavy industries. 
They are the powei in the land.” 

‘ The Jews control the hanks!” 

“Don’t heHe\e a word of it, Mr. W>st. TJie really big men 
in this country are respectable Presbytei ians. WHiy, they won’t 
e\en allow Jews into the Melbourne Club.” 

John W^est’s scowding^ expression caused Baineton to switcK 
the comersation. “But all this is a matter of conjecture, Mr. 
W’est. Anyway, }ou can take it from me you're often dis- 
cussed. The m}steiious John West. The man who came from 
the Carringhusli tote to the W’orld of big business/' 

Unusually, John West was softened by flattery. “A man 
who has come up the hard way is always more sympathetic,” 
he said. “XMiat's your proposition?” 

They discussed the details. John West called in one of his 
accountants, and a deal was made on the spot. Baineton had 
excellent security. lie w^as w^orth neaily a million. 

John West was surprised that he got from the interview 
no thrill of pow’er. Baineton would repay easily when business 
improved. 

After a busy afternoon, John West felt tired and 3epresse% 
lie rang Pat Cory and arranged for a lift home. Often 
he had felt the walk home in the evening beyond Urn. ^ 
sixty-two, he w as beginning to feel he might be gettiM cn 
The last two years had taken their toll. He had not taHsen | 
holiday since his honeymoon thirty years before» Cory had S11S| 
gested a trip around the worldj but John answsiiedi % 
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wouldn’t know what to do with myself if I left all this.” 

They drove home in sileiue. John West ate the evening 
meal quickly and retired to the leception room, lie was 
expecting visitors. 

He read the evening paper. A rape. A murder. A suicide. 
Trouble with the unemployed. Someone saying that prosperity 
w^as just around the corner. New Prime Minister restoring 
confidence. . . . He turned to the sporting pages, but was soon 
interrupted by the front door bell. 

In came Sugar Renfrey, who was now Mayor of Carring- 
bush. Sugar was pathetically proud of his position, not realis- 
ing he cut such a ludicrous figure that he was a standing joke. 
How’ever, his aptitude for graft and his native cunning enabled 
him to serve John West quite well. 

Sugar lit up a cigar and said: come up to discuss a 

few council matters. Jack. There’s an election in the Noith 
Ward next month, and a few other things.” 

John West listened, and indifferently adsised Sugar. 

John West later escorted him to the music room, w'here 
Nellie, Mrs. Moran, Mary and Joe were gatheied in desultory 
conversation. He occasionally’ foisted Sugar and other uncouth 
characters on his famih. He took pleasure from the belief that 
this offended the famih \s middle-class susceptibilities, but Joe 
and Mrs. Moran, at least, found Sugar amusing. 

To-niglit, John West felt impelled to play the old joke that 
Mick OVonnell useil to petpetiate on Sugar in the old days. 
It was the only joke John \\ est had played in his life. He had 
played it once before, )ears ago, and the children had been 
greatly amused. 

‘•Your glasses are crooked, .^iigar,” John West forced him- 
splf to say. 

Sugar, credulous as a child, took off his glasses and replied: 
•'No they ain’t. Jack; it’s just the way the\ Ve made. ...” 

The joke fell flat, only Joe was amused. Rehuffed, John 
West returned ^to the reception room. 

He tried to stiuly the paper, but he felt tired and depressed. 
Pisillvr^ioOment had ciept up uti bun Mine the elections. He 
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^^as concciiied not so much hy the defeat of the Federal Labor 
Cloveiiiment as by his inability to control it The life of the 
Siimmeis Go\ernmcnt had revealed the limits of his power. 
Why, it had even appointed Isaac Isaacs Governor-General — 
Isaacs who had drafted the first bill against the tote! The 
Premiers’ Plan, he belie\ed now, would set the country on the 
road to reco\ery, but otlier men, moie powerful than he, had 
foiced it through. 

He lolled back in the deej^ chair. Tiredness seemed to seep 
through his bones. An alien teeling of lemoise cicpt over him. 

W here had the long mad led him.-' Was ])()\\er an illusion? All 
his life he had ]Hotected himself from remoise by icfusing to 
indulge in intro‘^pectinn : but now. though he would not admit to 
himself that his powei had pa'-sed its /enith, a mood of was-it- 
woith-while alilicted him. 

John West had dreamed of power giealei than, and apait 
from, class {lower of the uiinlahst class. Such power was 
impossible of achievement. Ilecaiise he did not gain control of 
heavy industiies like steel, coal, shipj)ing, or of banking or 
ellective control of the pi ess, he loiild not achieve even mem- 
bership of the inm r samtum <»f the few big f.imilii s who ually 
contiolled Xustiaha. 

lie had picked uj) men in the dustbins of society and ])laced 
tliem in high ])laces : Ik h.id won powei o\ei m.m\ men alie.idy 
in high places. lie w.is powerful, but the lespecl.ible rich weie 
more powerful. M'liev held diuct or umoie conliol over all 
(h)vernmenls and the "^late. 

John W"est had set out liccome the most powerful man 
in Australia, hut had finished uj) as the black sheep of the 
family of millionaiies. 

W'hy did lie bother to go on? Where was the ceaseless 
struggle getting liini 

Surely with all his money and jiower he should be happy, , 
Had he been too riithless and imhending? 

Suddenly he felt, as never before, the need for the more 
intimate, human things in life. He looked up at the photo of 
his mother. .She seenuMl to ga/e leproviugly at him. He looked 
at the jihoto of himself, loe and Artv If she were alive now. 
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what would she think? Joe despised him; Arty was mad. 
Between the three of them there was not one ounce pf affection 
left. Among his associates there was not one person lie called 
a friend. 

He heard Sugar RenJrey leave. He felt drowsy. RcMi ung 
himself, he went upstairs. 

Here in this very house were the people who should love 
him — his own family. Yet }oiing Joe didn't seem to care, 
Mary avoided him, Nellie's mother conspired against him, John 
was in Queensland resenting being foiced to follow in his 
falhei's steps, and Maijoiie was in Germany, rearing German 
children, disowmed by her father. lie sw’itched on the light in 
his diessing-room and began to undress. He heard Nellie 
enter the next room. A dagger of hatred stabbed his soul. 
Why had Nellie done this to him? Why had his family taken 
e\erything he gave them, yet offered no affection in retiiin? 

After changing into his pjjgmas. he took the revoher from 
the diawer ol the diessing table and walked to his lonely, 
open-air bedioom. lie placed the revolver under the pillow, 
then got into the large double bed and turned off the lights. 

He no longer felt sleep}". . His mind w'ould not relax. He 
switched on the light again and picked up a pamphlet from the 
bedside table. It was a copy of the Pope's latest Encvclical, 
Quadragesima Aimo, which Archbishop Malone had given him 
recently. He had tiiecl unsuccessfully to digest it on several 
occasions. 

He began to read in a desultory manner : 

Although there are e^ih in the modern society, Soctaltsm is 
not the cure. . . . Quite light, too. 

. . . No one can he, at the same time, a sincere Catholic and 
a Socialist properly so called IVe perceive . . a few of 
our children . . . hate descried the camp of the Church and 
"passed over to the camp of Socialism He's right! Com- 
munism is spreading like a flame right here in Melbourne. 
H\en my ow^ daughter seems to be s}mpathetic with it, the 
w ay she talks sometimes. 

John West's mind w’ould not absorb the sentences fully. 
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. . 7 hi apostasy of many working men from the Catholic 

Faith, , . . 

. . . We must gather and train . . . auxiliary soldiers^ of the 
Church, men who well know their mentality and aspirations 
. . . the first and immediate apostles of the working men, must 
be themselves workingmen, while the apostles of the industrial 
and commercial world should themselves be employers and 
merchants That’s the pait the Archbishop seemed most in- 
terested in : the formation of groups of laymen to win back the 
world to Chiist and the Church, especially to combat Com- 
muniMii . . . Revival of Calholic Action all over the world. 

He tried to read on, but his mind failed to concentrate, so 
he switched oft the light again. 

The night was warm and still. He could see the stars 
blinking through the pine tiees. Unusual feelings of remorse 
and self-pit> again entered his mind. The grandfather clock 
downstairs had stiuck midnight bcfoie he diove them out and 
began to speculate on the future. 

As the States had power to legislate in the sphere in which 
he was inteiested, power over State railiaments was all he 
needed Must keep some power in the Federal Labor Party, of 
course, but in future the States -counted most, especially Vic- 
toria In Victona his position was complicated. Labor could 
easil} lose office again. Ned lloian and a few lesser lights were 
likelv to be expelled from the Party for enfoicing the Pre- 
miers Plan. 

The Nationalists, now the United Aurtralia Party, were in 
office, but Alfred Davison’s group held the balance of power, 
and John West could probably pi event the Clovernment from 
doing anything hostile to him. Hesides, Davison and Ned Horan 
had agieed to w^ork towaids an alliance between Labor and the 
C onntry Party e\ entnall) . 

Business was ««till liid, but he had succeeded in halting his 
own decline ihougii man) ot Ins ( iilerpiiscs wtie losing money, 
his overall piofits now exceeded losses. Soon things would 
improve and he could fulhl his unachieved aims in business, 
sports promotion and politics. 

His mind sw^armed with sciaps of plans, old and newr, until 
at laiSt shrep came. It wab disturbed b> a dieam. 
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He dreamt lie was alone in a vast cleseit. Ills nuitiKi .md 
brothers, his wife and family apiiraicd and licilotud tn liim. 
In his dream he ran after llunn, Imt they ladid .iw.i) in tlit 
distance and were gone. 

Next morning he was in his office at the usual time and 
threw himself into his work witli his usual well diiccted \igour. 




PART THREE 


DECLINE OF POWER 


“Power that can be defied with 
impunity is dtaiviny to its cud" 
— Balzac, 




CHAPTER 12 


** Where is the matt in hot pursuit of wealth and 
power who has been known to stop?'’ — Balzac. 

OlIN WEST could say that, as 
far as he was concerned, the 
ctnnoniic clcpicssion was o\cr hy 
1015 ; hut the mood of depiession 
enj>cndeicd hy the fall of the 
Summers Goveinmcnt did not 
pass away. 

Since it is not dillicult for a 
iiulhonaiic to make nionc}^ ex- 
cept m times of deepest economic 
v'riMs, Ji)hn West had lecoupcd 
his clepiession losses and made an 
additional million. 

Sc\eial people had hel[)c<l. 
"I'ed 1'hui 1400(1 had slumhled on 
to the richest gold mine in the .Snithein Hemispheie: when 
a fossickcr, seeking cajiUal lor a iicli seam of gold in hip’, 
appioached him, Ked 'led formed a (.om[)any with himself, 
John West and Pat ( oi\' as piiiuipal slrueholders, organised a 
survey paity and nneaitlicd a hon.in/a of fabulous iiches. 
Alreadv C 1 ,nO(k()()() had hevii made liom the mines. 

hhank LainmeiKc, Patiuk koi\ and other executives had 
also helped, hhank I ammence saved John W’est £50,000 in 
one svvooj) hv aiianging the theft of ccitain files fiom the 
I'axalioii I )epai tment. 

[(dm West’s men in the \ ii^toi iaii Pailiament vveie of 
assistance. es|icciallv Allied Davison Davison\ •^lonp luld the 
balance of iiuwei in the llousc, and sh.ned the minwteiial 
benches with the con^eivative L mted \ustialia Pailv. 'Ihiough 
Davison, thiougli W (’st men in iIk I .iboi I*aitv ,md men with 
a iMKe .imoiig the Cons(*i vatives, lolin W c^t achieved his 
ambition to conduct gallojung meetings in opp(jsiti()n to 'the 
Victoiiaii Racing (. lub. V ‘phonev’ ni(]uiiv instituted into 
racing was followed bv a Ihll to abolish ponv raving, which 
John West had (onti oiled, and cl(»se two of John W'est’s race- 
courses. The (ourses closed down weie not owned but merely 
leased b) John West and lanjainiii 1 evv liom local municipal 
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councils, .luj had lost Ihcir usefulness; they were too small for 
galloping events, and pony racing had lost public support 
because it was even more corrupt than trotting under John 
West or galloping under the V.R.C. In spite of all this/Jbhn 
West was given galloping fixtures to replace the pony oateSy 
and was paid compensation of £100,000. 

On his remaining lacecourse, John West ran galloping 
meetings on nineteen Saturdays each year, and trottinu eveiy 
Monday. A new club — the Melbourne Galloping and Trotting 
Association — was forniecl, with Godfrey Dwyer as Secretaiyt 
Bennett as President, and Ned Horan a member of tfic West* 
controlled Committee. 

John West had also made a lot of money out of sheep 'and 
cattle stations. His interest in these began in the twenties when 
Ted Thurgood had suggested thaf he purchase properties 
adjoining the state-owned sheep and cattle stations in Queens- 
lancL The idea w^as to herd livestock from the Government 
stations and change the biands. John West had taken to 
rewarding his associates with partnerships in station properties. 
His paitner in one in the Northern Territory was Archbishop 
Malone, who said he accepted the share on behalf of the 
church. In another, Thurgood was his partner; in another, 
Alfred Davison; in }et another, a friendly U.A.P. politician 
from the elite suburb of Toorak — and so on. His cntiy into 
the ranks of the squatters was most profitable, but not without 
problems. Satisfactory managers were hard to get, and one 
had nearly landed himself in jail for flogging an aboriginal who 
woiked on the property. John West's influence saved the 
manager fiom the authorities, and he retained his job because 
he had made the station pay. 

Though there was still widespread unemployment, dole 
work payments had been raised after several dole strikes. More 
people were working and business was slowly reviving. Attend- 
ances at race meetings, boxing and wrestling matches had 
increased, and takings in most of John West's other businesses 
were higher. Also, he had begun again to buy controlling 
interests in any good businesses offering. 

As well, his intciest in niatleis of health had led him to 
^make ]>rorilablc hivestnients Aflei leading in The Culture 
ol the Abdomen that icilain hieaklast foods were good because 
the> introduced Toughage' into the diet, he bought into firms 
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%vluch nianulactiiicd lood.s, lH\i»an to cat them iiimself 

and instructed the others at home to do the same. Similarly 
3vith yeast: his health hil^le insisted that xea^'t was a wholesome 
food, so he began to eat it and bought up some yeast factories. 

Politically lie was concentrating on v^tafe Parliaments, 
especially in Victoria. Labor was in the political wilderness at 
C'anberra and seemed likeh lf> remain there. In Victoria he 
still had much inllucnce in the Labor Paity, but was no longer 
purely a “J.abor” man: he liad done well with the L./\.P. in 
office through the agency (jI Davison. '1 liere was now' an 
unofficial fourtli parly in the \ ictoriaii Parliament — the \\ C'^t 
party -- comprising men Irom all the otlicr parties. 

In the election f)f Alanli, Pd 5, the (‘ountry and J.abor 
Parties gained scats, and John W e'-l ’s (jld ]>lan for a coalition 
between them came about wjtli Davison a'^ Premier. 

JiUt the idea that money and jjowtn were not everything 
Kept niggling at tlic ba^'k of Jolm West's mind. He felt 
dissatisfied and loiielv. lie was vagiielv awaie tliat tins was 
because his aim to win all junver had failcn shoit, apd because 
of the disintegration of Ins familv life. A et still he i)ursucd 
wealth and power — - he could not lielp liiinself, his everv 
thought process was dire( ted to this (jiiesi. Xever able to feel 
or admit he was wrong, lie c(jiild not Inook defiance in p(ililics, 
business or family life. 

And there were glowing signs of dehaiuc. d lie manager ot 
John West's cycling piumotions, (.’amemn, had left him and 
started on his own at the Lxhibitiun arena, t ameion had taken 
all the best riders. Cduiieroii was ali^ conducting boxing at llu 
Exhibition, and was getting the bigger crowds. When listening 
on the radio to a fight at Ihc Exhibition between an Australian 
champion and an \m<*ricau importation, John West Inul 
stamped with rage and savagely switched ulf the set. 

Defiance had aLo biuken out in the Kalslone City Council, 
for more than thirty vears a AVest stronghold. The position 
became so bad that John West issued orders that the Mayor, 
Colin Lassiter, old Kon’s s«)n, was to I jo defeated in the Labor 
pre-selection, and driven off tlie Council. 

One night after ins, <leleat, Colin Lassiter had called o«v 
Jolpl West. They talked in the reception room. Coli»i LasfitSKr' 

r s an extraordinary character. Tall and d>-;.-oedl i.-'^'vccablv . 
was an impiessivc figure until .^peecli 
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would ^ive the impression that a ventriloquist was hid4oil 
nearby Though dressed like a prosperous business magnatCi 
he talked like a Carnngbush larrikin. 

Col I assiter had had a chequered career. As a youth, ht 
enteied a Jesuit monasteiy, but left after three years because 
his bchavioui displeased the authorities He went from the 
nionastciy into Snoopy Tanner’s gang, and became the blight 
ot the C atholic Young Men’s Society, being expelled from that 
ois^amsation when he shot the lights out at a church dance with 
weil«^initd levolver shots After Snoopy’s death, Lassiter 
had loined the Labor Paity to seek political honours. He was 
i*eadmitted to the Chuich after making a special general con- 
fession to Archbishop Malone, and won a scat for Labor on 
Jvalstone Council 

ISiuising his Hombuig hat, he appeared ill at ease as he sat 
opposite John West Behind his pince-nez glasses his eyes 
turned from the little man’s gaze His face was at first glance 
even leatured and handsome, but his upper lip curved slightly 
ovei the lower, likening the mouth to the beak of a predatory 
bnd He was generous and very witty m a cynical way, but 
at times luthlcss and quite without conscience — a strange 
niiNtnre of good and evil 

Whats this I heal about you holding a stieet meeting 
and ‘^'iMiig that I lun the Ralstone Council'' That if you want 
anN thing in Ralstone, you have to see Jack West^” 

\\ ell, It s true, isn t it^” 

I don t like men who can’t keep their mouths shut.” 

1 kept mine shut, Jaek, till you dumped me ” 

\ou went too fai \ou were jeopardising my position ” 

\ oil w ork hot yei self — hot as steam Don’t come the high 
tobv With me ’ * 

I 11 come the high toby if I like I don’t interfere with my 
men unless thev oveido it I didn’t mind >ou making a little 
on the side like the otheis, but the Ralstone Council became the 
tilk ot Meltiourne, and there were woise things going on that 
ptojile didn t know about such as buining criminal evidence in 
the iiuinei itor I li ive wavs and means of hnding these things 
out 

I I T get my seat on the C onin il h i k T II hold my tongue.” 
l)<nl ti> to bl.iikniiil lilt (I III put voii wheie }ou 

It loll ^ John West said in a nunuin^l) tpiut voice. 
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The IvaUtone Council had always been a centre of graft. 
Tenders for Council contracts were faked, ballots rigged, 
monies expropriated. With Lassiter as Mayor, it became even 
worse; and John West was left out of most of the proceeds. 

John West was now seeking a way to pacify Lassiter, who 
was a dangerous man, with the courage to talk or blackmail 
with the threat of talking, lie might resort to violence, even 
against John West. 

''YouVe been boss cocky so long, Jack, that yer think if 
a man is once under your thumb he becomes your property for 
life. Here’s one darky yer can’t bluff. Unless I get back, I 
might have a few things to say. The mighty Jack West has 
stable secrets. Get what I mean?” 

'‘Listen, you’ve had your chance, and you abused it. Don’t 
Start threatening me. I’ve struck your type before.” 

"And I’ve woke to your form, very lively. There’s a lot of 
donkeys around who would murder you if they were game. But 
I’m not going to be brushed off. If I am, I’ll be just another 
reason why you should carry a gun and sleep with it under 
your pillow. See what I mean?” 

John West eased the strain. He guessed that Lassiter was 
bluffing. "Listen, Colin, 1 know you’re a shrewd man, and you 
have ability. Tell you what 1 11 do. I’ll tell them down at the 
Ralstonc Town Hall to gi\e you a job — an easy job with 
nothing to do.” 

"That’s better. Jack. All right. Tell you what I’ll do. I’ll 
settle for a lifetime lob at a tennci a W'eek ” 

"Righto, Colin. 1 had this in mind all the time. You should 
know that Jack W’est never forgets his friends.” 

l.assilcr .smiled knowingly. "Just thought I’d jog yer 
memory, Jack. \\ orkin hot becomes a habit, sometimes.” 

“You haven’t met my family, have you?” John West evaded. 
"Better stay and have a bit of supper.” 

Lassiter followed him, hat in hand. John West was 
thinking: I’d better be caieful of this fellow. 

Maiy had gone to bed, but they found Nellie, Mrs. Moran 
and Joe in the iiinsic loom. John West introduced Lassiter to 
them with exaggerated formality. 

Joe said: "Ilovv aie you?” Mrs. Moran said: "Do sit down, 
Mr. Lassiter, I’ll take your hat.” Nellie looked at Lassiter as if 
she expected him to iliavv a levolver and blow the lights out. 
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Lassiter greeted them with a courtesy so* heightened as to 
be mocking. He bowed elaborately to the ladies and shook 
Joe's hand stiffly. A grin hovered round his mouth. “So I 
meet the family of the notorious JW,“ he said ironically. 

Sensing that John West was trying to use him to embarrass 
the others, Lassiter played his part so well that even John West 
w^as relieved when he departed. 

In the West home, the situation had changed in one respect 
only^: the child Xavier was dead. 

Wlien Xavier had contracted pneumonia Nellie, 
frantic with worry, called a local doctor. It was left to 
Mrs. Moian to tell John West. 

All night, while the child was gasping for breath, with 
Nellie and Mrs. Moran at its side, John West lay awake. Let 
it die and end this terrible episode! He should have sent it 
to a home long ago, anyway! Why should he give food and 
shelter to a bastard son of a bricklayer? Why should he worry 
if it got sick and died? 

Yet everyone believed it was his child. It was part of his 
family, in a way; and it was dying in there. It would be 
expected of him that he would try to save it. 

After a night of troubled indecision, he got up early and 
asked Mrs. IMoran how the child was. No better, she told him; 
the crisis had not passed, the doctor would call again at eight 
o'clock. 

“Perha/ps this doctor doesn't know his business; I'll ring 
Devlin and get him to come immediately. And get a nurscj 
woman ; you can't sit up all night." 

Sensing her gratitude, and resenting it, he added gruffly: 
“1 wouldn't care, if it died this minute!" 

In spite of Devlin's uni emitting skill the child died the 
next evening. 

John West felt relief surge thiough him. Fate had removed 
from his household its most shameful blemish 1 

The family mourned deeply for the child, especially NelHei 
who hardly stirred from her room for weeks afterwards. The 
death was never mentioned between her and John West, but 
the child’s existence had left an indelible maik. The tension 
was not relieved by its passing. A new, deeper cleavage. 
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subtler and more disturbing than the old, blooded ovei the 
household. 

Since then John cst ha(l, at lime^, to rcsi'^t an ini;e to 
seek smoother, more intimate teiins with Nellie and his family. 
Instead he sought relief from the loneliness tliat harassed him 
sometimes, iir a platonic allair with a middle aged mairied 
woman. 

She was \ eronica Maguiic. Veia was a well-preserved 
woman, \ei} much a ‘sjxnt,' who could discusis football, lacing 
and boxing with enthusiastic intelligence. 

John West had been attracted to her since they had met 
two years before She was the sort of woman he should have 
married, he told himself. She appreciated and admiied him. 
He was more at case with her than with aii}onc he had known. 

To \’eia Afaguirc, John West was a strong, silent man. 
Fiom the beginning, she detei mined to hieak through his 
forbidding outer reseive to the inner human being. She 
delighted in chafling him, as mrone eNc would ha\e thought 
of doing, and he liked it. She behexed all the stoi ies of his 
generositx, coinage, slnexxdiiess and sticngth; she was im- 
pressed by the legends of his rise from poveity. 

At first tliex met onlx in the com[)an> of her husband or 
other people; luit soon joliii West joxially suggested that she 
should haxe a lai, as well as liei hu'-baiid. He bought her one, 
and she often diove him to .iiid fiom the citx. 

'I hex l.ilke^l mainlx aI»oiit ''poit. He found hci company 
slimulaling. He looked loixx.iul to seeing hei. 'J'hough he 
was scMialix inipcUciil, she auaised passion in him. He tiied to 
kiss her m the car in fiont of his Iiome one night. She lehuffed 
him gentlx : * Xauglitx box ; xxe’ie gelling too old for that sort 
of thing." 

John West asked hei U> aeionipanx him to the Stadium. 
She did so, and soon it became a wecklv outing, .^omelinies 
\ era’s husband xxent xxitli them. He did not object to the 
sliange aflair. He knexx V’era could hanclle tlie situation. 

Nellie West became susjiicious. Some exenings fiom an 
up.stairs windoxx she would w’atch them silting talking in the 
car in front of the house for a few minutes. .\t first she felt 
a pang of ie\alousv, hut ihsmissed it. Win should she caie? 
He \xas nothing to hci. She did not meutiun the mallei to 
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him or anyone else, and thought little of it. 

John West came to value Vera as his only real friend. 
Moments with her were relaxed and happy. He even took to 
discussing busmen problems with her, and she proved an 
attentive and helpful confidant. 

Vera Maguire knew the kind of friendship she wanted, and 
felt confident she could get it She set a platonic seal on it; 
and John West, who for a time had vague ideas of forcing it 
further, resigned himself. 


Howevei steep the decline of his power in other fields, John 
West’s influence over the Victorian Pailiament remained very 
stiong. 

One da>, shortly after the elections, several politicians 
called at his office; 

The fiist was Ned Hoi an 

Horan’s high mass of hair had grown thicker and turned 
grey , as had his moustache His tall, gangling frame was spare* 
but he looked healthy and prosperous 

Horan had been expelled from the Labor Party in 1912 
for his part in the Premieis’ Plan, but held his seat as an 
independent, and later joined the Country Party. “It doesn’t 
woiry me, Jack,’’ he told John West at the time, ‘T'll tell you 
foi why my seat is m the countiy I might lose it one day as 
a Labor man I’m better off in the Country Party ” 

Ned quickly came to the point He wanted John West to 
inteicede with Premier Davson on his behalf Hoian had 
asked Davison to appoint him Chiet Secietary, but Davison had 
refused 

“I’m Sony, Ned,’’ John West answered “Tom Trumble* 
waid will be the Chief Secietaiy ’’ 

lohn West spoke listlessly That he had the power to, 
influence Cabinet appointments no longei struck an exultant 
chord in him The exei cise of power was now merely a habit. 

John West's hair, gie>ed to an even colour, matched his 
eyes and his suit Having given up the stiuggle with his unruly 
lock, he wore his^ hair close ciopped in the style of a Prussian 
olfun 111'' iacc v\ is s< t |u iiti mi nth in a siillrn si owl, but hig 

gi/i N\ IS I f IK n iim^ IS I M I , and now at si\t) live lie had 

till .III ol in ail 1 1 III in ol ii Ity 
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Huian departed a lucl'ul; “Ar, well; no harm in 

asking.” 

’ The next caller was a short, black-haircd man under forty 
with a determined chin and a bullet-shaped head. He was 
Paddy Kellehcr, A'^ictorian secretary of the Labor Party. 

‘‘Aaarrr, w-wcll, Afr. \\'cst/* Kclleher stammered. ‘‘Aaarrr, 
wc’ic in uhice again. h-\c*n it we do ’a\c to play, aaarrr, second 
liddle to Alfie l)a\ 1^)11.” 

I'hc impediment in Kcllelicrs speech picvciited Iiim- from 
speaking much in public, but had not prevented him from 
wu’nning a safe scat in the U(iper House or from being active 
behind the scenes in the V'ictoiian Laljor Party. 

Kellclicr had been a rank and lilc member of the I.abor 
Part} when he left Alclbouinc in search of work in 1928, but 
this did not pi event John A\'e^t from putting him forward as 
Party Sccrctai} five }cais later. Kelleher had gone to 
Yallourn, wlieie he became active among the electricity plant 
woVkers as union oiganisei, secietary of the Labor Party 
branch and ticasurcr of the local football club. Some asjier- 
sions vvcie cast on his handling of the football club funds, but 
no one could denv the elfectiv^uiess of his work in the Labor 
Movement. 

'riien one of Kellehcrs voung children fell seriously ill. 
Paddy rang John \\\’st bv liunk-Iinc jihoiic. W est could got 
Ihe cliild a free bed in a Catholic hospital; niavbe he would 
get Paddv Kellehei a In'gh up job s(»mevvheie Kellehei obtained 
the hospital 1)cm1 for his chihl and an inlei v levv with John West. 

John West liad Iieaid of Kellehei, and on meeting him saw 
behind his staminei to a ''hievvd, agile and cvnical mind. As 
was his custom, John West sounded Kclleher out: asked him 
about his attitude to gambling and lii|uoi legisl.itiuu. Kclleher 
gave the answers he thought most likely to jdease. 

Jn s|)()nsoiing KeMehei, John West dis])la\c<i his usual 
uncannv abilitv to pn k the light mail Kellehei soon learned 
more about winning ])ie selection and election ImIIoIs than 
even I'lank Lammenec. He would seivc the Pailv, John West, 
the licjuor inleiesls, the C .itliolu Chnuh. oi anvoiic else he 
considered imtHUlant. With raie agihw he skated the thin iec 
of iiiaintaining paitv unitv hetween the ‘left’ 1 ’lack well faction, 
tlie centre faction, and the Catholic and West factions which 
ovei lattpcitl. in tue selcvtioii ballots, iiiunv membcis voted 
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twice, once on their Labor Party ticket and again 6n th^if ‘ 
l^nion ticket; non-members voted as well as the absent and 
the dead. He brought as much skill to bear on^ preparations for 
annual conferences to ensure as far as possible that the ‘right* 
delegates attended. To his other devices he often added the 
formation of bogus branches which sent proxy delegates of the 
‘right colour.' Expediency was his middle name. He would 
co-operatc with the Communists one minute and the Catholics 
the next. Those party members who were aware of Paddy's 
methods, shrugged their shoulders; after all, Pat, if a rogue, 
was'' a likeable one, and he had certainly infused new life into 
the organisation. 

Kclleher had come to John West to discuss the delicate 
moves necessary to bring at>out the proposed coalition Govern- 
ment with the Country Party. Some Labor Party members and 
supporters would object, he explained to John West, but they 
could he appeased by pointing out that Davison’s policy had 
included rises in dole work wages and a moratorium on farmers* 
debts. 

John W'est listened patiently, never heJjping Kellehcr out 
when a word refused to come, as he had learned that this 
was embarrassing. Tliey made decisions on policy and Cabinet 
positions, and John West paid a promised donation to Party 
funds. Paddy controlled the funds. He w ould take donations 
from ainone at all, often keeping a ‘litllf^or himself* with or 
without the donor’s permission and without the knowledge of 
his colleagues, fn this manner he had purchased three houses 
and a motor car, and built up a presentable bank account. 

John West then asked Kelleher if it would be possible to 
defeat the Party leader, Carr, when Caucus met. Kelleher 
temporised. 1 letter to wait until a suitable opponent were 
available, he sugge.sted. 

“What about Tom Trumbleward or Bill Brady?*' 

“Aaarrr, b-h-brother,*' Kelleher replied, unintentionally 
calling John We.^t “brother” as he did everyone else, friend and 
foe alike. “B-b-hrother. You don’t want to back a horse that 
can’t win ; you should, aaarrr, know that. T-Trumbleward was, 
aaariT, leader and got heat, and l>rady*s not, aaarrr, p()pnlar.'* 

“Well, 1 want Carr h(*alen.” 

“'Aa.inr, d<ni’t hill the, aaarrr. g gc.nsc that lavs the. aaarrr, 
gg<.ld<‘ii egg, Mr. West. If we mnve a.gainsl, aaarrr, Cair 
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now, we'H split the party in halves." 

• Kelleher was not a 'West* man pure and simple. Somewhere 
behind his wall of cynical roguishness lay a spark of solidarity ; 
and, iinyway, John West was not the only pebble on his beach. 
Kelleher believed Carr to be the only man capable of keeping 
tied the mixed bag that constituted the Labor Party member- 
ship, A former member of Tom Mann*s Socialist Party, but 
softened by Parliament, Carr was a skilful politician with 
supporters in all factions of the Labor Party. Though intimi- 
dated by John W^est’s power, Carr would not toe the line 
directly, so John West wanted him out. 

John West decided to postpone further action against Carr. 
It was clear to him that Kelleher was stalling, but what could 
he do? 

Kelleher had not long departed when another ‘Labor* man 
came into the office. He was William llrady, a foul-mouthed 
larrikin, unscrupulous and devoid of humour. I'rady was very 
well-dressed and groomed, but nothing could disguise his sly 
countenance and thin, cruel mouth. 

Brady had w^on a seat at a lecent by-election brought about 
by the death of Fighting Bob Scott. Near the finish, Scott had 
become so senile and whisky-sodden that to John West he 
became merely a vote in the House. 

In choosing William Brady as Scott's successor, John West 
again showed uncanny insight. To Brady, politics was a career. 
As yet he was a junior member of Parliament, but he had his 
eyes on the big pickings of politics, and reasoned that to serve 
John West w'as the best w^ay ‘to get on in the game.' 

Brady had come into politics through the Trade Union 
Movement. When Secretary of the Tobacco Workers' Union, 
he had talked like a lion, but acted like a very sly fox when 
the membership passed any motion of which he disapproved — 
once he burned the minute books to avoid carrying out a 
decision of his Union. 

On entering Parliament, Brady had himself appointed 

i ustice of the Peace, not because he wished to sit on the Bench, 
ut because he wanted power to witness postal ballot papers. 
To-day, John West had called T.rady to him to set in 
motion a plan to destroy Jack Camcit)n’s C} cling and boxing 
promotions. Foi months they had bccMi .seeking wavs and means 
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to drive Cameron from the Exhibition grounds. Brady had 
organised a petition by residents who complained about the 
noise of the motor bikes. Cameron countered the move^ by 
cutting out motor-paced races. At John West’s suggestion^ 
Brady then pre\ ailed upon the Board of a nearby Catholic 
hospital to complain also, but still Cameron continued opera- 
tions, and crowds at John West’s stadium remained small. 

'‘U’ell,” Jolm West greeted Biady. “Have you found a 
w’ay to beat Cameron yet?” 

“Nqt Mr. West; but I’m still trying.” 

“Well, I have. Read this.” 

Brady wiped his pince-nez glasses with his handkerchief. 

“Um,” he said, after gazing at the typed paper handed to 
him by John West. “But wdiat’s this got to do with the 
matter?” 

“Makes it illegal to ‘enclose a public park to make an arena 
or a stadium, doesn t it?” 

“By Christ, so it does. But it’s dated eighteen-seventyfive !” 

“No difference. It’s still in force, my lawyer tells me. I 
want you to raise this when the House assembles. This will 
end Cameron’s career. I w^ant you to demand that the Govern- 
ment instiucts the Exhibition trustees to refuse him the use of 
the grounds. And I’m going to ask Davison to appoint you to 
the board of trustees of the Exhibition so 30U can watch that 
it is never used again for sports meetings. I’m expecting him 
in a few minutes. You’d better go.” 

A few minutes later, the Picmicr, Alfred Davison himself, 
was seated in the chair vacated by Biady. 

Davison was short, fat and jovial. His face w^as a cartoon- 
ist's dream; he resembled a happy-go-lucky pig. His nose \ as 
a snout, his checks were puffed, his ears wcie laige and pointed 
at the top like those of a pig, and his head was bald except at 
the sides: 

He was a little nervous. This was his first visit to JW's 
office He didn’t like it. He prefeired lobbiers to call on him. 
The cheek of I-ammencc 011 the phone: “Mr. West w^ould like 
to see you.” Was Alfied Davison Picmier, or John W^est? 
There were other powerful pies.sure gioiips to consider besides 
West. The B.ll.J\ gioiip the tianspoit group, the breweries; 
but they leaned more on the C.A.P., worse luck. He had to 
continue to pla} ball with W cbt because oiil> West could 
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guaianuc 1 abor's support for the coalition, and, besides, Wfest 
was genei ous. 

John West observed that Davison was not as many other 
politicians who called — he was not fawning and servile. He 
tried to put the Premier in more pliant mood by congratulating 
him on his victory. Davison hru’^ihed the compliments aside. 
He vms not vain; he could not be flattered. Davison depended 
on commonsense and shrewdness. He proudly boasted that 
he hadn’t read a book in his life. To him. politics was a game. 
He loved the subtlety of debate, feeling the pulse of the electors, 
Juggling for position and power. Politics was ako a career 
and a business — in politics you didn’t need dreams and 
aspirations, you needed commonsense and powder ful backers. 

Davison’s father had been a country town storekeeper. 
Alfred went on the land, realised the hopeless position of the 
small farmer, decided to go into politics on a programme for 
the mortgage-ridden small holder. 

When, in 1919, he had decided to oppose Trumbl6ward, 
he heard a rumour that the mysterious John W est was not well 
pleased with Trumbleward. He approached West and obtained 
his blessing. West had ignored him, more or less, for nearly 
ten years, until he realised that Davison held the key to power 
in the Victorian Parliament. Davison had led his breakaw^ay 
group back into the Country Party when promised leadership. 
Since then West had made his plans around him. Davison 
knew that — he wasn’t called Artful Alfie for nothing. Just 
so long as West didn’t succeed in getting him right under his 
powerful thumb! 

They discussed Cabinet posts. Davison was difficult. He 
didn’t W'ant Trumbleward as Chief Secretary. lie had in mind 
one of his own party — one of the men who had been kicked 
out of the Labor Party with Horan. 

John West couldn’t shift him. 

“Well,” he said, “I want to have Godfrey Dwyer made 
Sir Godfrey, then appointed Chief of Police in place of Blaire, 
who, I hear, is to resign after the Royal Commission’s findings.” 

‘T’ll recommend Dwyer for a knighthood in this year’s 
honours list, but I’m afraid he won’t be Chief of Police. I’ve 
already written to T-ondon to obtain a Scotland Yard man for 
the job.” 
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West scowled Through Davison he had obtained 
powe?, but at a price. Davison knew he was indispensablf. 
John West felt Uke thumping the table and making demandfj 
but thought better of it 

“But surely you can change that . . . 

“I’m afraid not, Mi. West. After Blaire's regime tht 
people are demanding a clean-up. A Scotland Yard nnii will 
restoie confidence.” 

“But Dwyer is a man of integrity, surely ...” 

“I’m soiry, Mr. West,” Davison persisted. “You must 
remember * in order to help, I must do my job efficiently, and 
I must retain power It will be a long time before the Labor 
Party can rule again alone. IVe been elected on a programme 
of Increased dole work lates and a moratorium on farmers' 
debts. I shall car^ out that programme. 1 must. Also, I must 
run the State efficiently.” 

Davison took his grey hat from the table. “I really must go, 
Mr. West. Many duties call.” 

With that he left. 

John West sat pondering on his protege. Davison must be 
forced further into line. He was going to be difficult, but Jack 
West held his future in his palm. He’d handle him somehow. 

His mind turned to a conversation he had had with his 
daughter, Maiy, earlier that day. He pressed a button behind 
his desk. A buzzer rang and a young woman entered. 

“Send Mr Lamb in,’ John West said. 

To Lamb, he said . “Listen, Dick. My daughter, Mary, was 
in heie first thing this morning. Asked for the Stadium for 
a Peace Rally next Tuesday. I told her she could have it. She 
said you had lefused. I rang for >ou but you were out. What’s 
the strength of it.^” 

“Well, Mr. West, it’s a red organisation: the Movement 
against War and Fascism, or whatever they call it. This 
fellow Kisch, that they tried to keep from landing: he’s herev 
with a bloke named Griffin, from New Zealand. Some big 
conference, Red-sponsored. You were away in Sydney at tht 
time I decided to refuse use of the Stadium.” 

John West really wanted to say: “So >ou should have. 
My daughter deceived me.” But instead he said: “Um. Well| 
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I reversed the decision We’ve no hooking for that ni‘,^ht All 
sorts of people attend the lights. Just as well to keep in with 
all sections.” 

When Lamb had gone, John West lang for Frank 
Lamraencc. 

“Frank. My daughter, Maiy, is mixed up in an organiw 
tion called the Movement against War and Fascism, 01 sume 
such name. This fellow Kisch is here to attend some con lei - 
ence. Sounds like a red show. I’d like you to check on Mary’s 
movements. Can you arrange it?” 

“Certainly, Mr. West. Perhaps I could get Paddy Ryan to 
follow her.” 

“Right. Don’t waste any time. Let me know.” 

Mary West was certainly 'mixed up in’ the Movement 
against War and Fascism. She was a member of its e\eciiti\e 
committee, and had approached her father in that capacity. 

Since the unemployed demonstration, Mary had taken more 
interest in politics and steadily drifted into the left w mg 
mo\ement. She would have found it difficult to explain tlie 
processes through which she had passed. 

She knew the controversy over the building of the Shrine 
of Remembrance in St. Kilda Road had had its effect. \\ hen 
work began on the Shrine, she immediately dubbed it a ‘while 
elephant.' Why should they build a useless monument of 
stone in memory of the heroic dead? Why not a hospital? 
Why not a school? Then the Communists had said tlie same. 
Why not a hospital? Why not a school? And they had gone 
further. They asked why should returned soldiers bmUl a 
memorial to themselves on relief wages? The reds led the 
strike at the Shrine; the strike that won higher relief lates. 
They said that if the .'shrine must be built, men w’orking on it — 
largely returned soldier.s — should be paid the basic wage. 

That W'as in 1917 . Then, early in 1919, Mary had taken 
a part in a Workers’ Art Society play, and met Ren Worth. 

Ben Worth had" a small part in the play. As an actor he 
amounted to little, but it was soon clear to Mary that in the 
Workers’ Art Society he amounted to quite a lot ! He seemed 
to be a kind of political leader. 

Mary w^as soon attracted to Ben. He was wide-shouldered 
and handsome. His face, though inclined to be swarthy, was 
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e\en featurtd He had that unconscious knack of wearing his 
clothes calclcs^ly but neatly that appeals to women, lus black 
hair was unruly, tending to fall over his Mrehead on the left 
side He had an an of quiet stiength 

Mary, who had not much as kissed a man for years, soon 
had to admit to lieiself that she was head ovei heels m love 
with him She learned that he had been a te^tlle factory 
woikei 1 efoie v'ctting mixed up in the l^boi Party in Sydnev, 
and latei in the Communist Paity in Melbourne A revolution- 
ary •=- liow lomantu ^ Was he married ^ She made enquiries; 
no, he was not man led, but he was hard to get 

\\ hen the pla\ finished its short run, Mary was loth to end 
then assnti ition So was he, she soon gatheied lie approached 
hei iltei the sh(»\\ Would she caic to hue siippei ^ She 
would * 

In the collce lounge he w is ob\iously lestlcss At last 
he him ted it out An anti war mo\ement had been lormed 
He was to take a leading pait m organising it The movement 
against war was the most impoitant work one could do 
Mussolini and Hitler, fascists who repiesented the millionaires, 
weie in powei lliey weie bent on war Tliey had fhends 
in England, Japan, Fiance atid America, even in Australia. 
The progressive people of the world weie mobilising against 
fascism and war. He, as a Communist, was playing a part in 
that struggle. 

Mary noticed him becoming agitated, intense. He leaned 
towards her, his coffee becoming cold 

“Hitler has turned Germany into a gieat tortuie chamber. 
The Reichstag lire was the fiame up which cieated the mass 
hysteria, then he arrested Communists, trade union leaders, 
Social Democrats, clergymen — anyone who opposed him. 
With devilish cunning the Naris ha\e diverted the wrath of 
the people away from the capitalist system which reduced 
them to their soiry plight, on to the Jewish people. Jews are 
hounded, tortuied, muidered* for no other reason than they 
were^ born of their parents' Anti-semitism is a form of- 
cannibalism, once it ” 

Mary had been watching him closely. As he mentionsS 
the Jewish people^s sufferings, his body became taut, InS 
breathing heavy “Ben, are you a Jew?’" Mary found hersetl 
asking. She wished she could have bitten the words bacl^ 
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r>en !2;a7cd at her enquiiin^l> nlmnst su^^pi^'inu' Iv “Yes, 
of course I am. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing . . . 

“Surely vou'ie not an anti ^Ciintc.” 

“Oh, Ben, how could )ou say such a thing? It was just 
that I could see that the sufferings of the Jews w^ere a personal 
matter to you !” 

“The sufferings of the negroes and any other persecuted 
people are a personal matter to me — the sufteiinvis of tlie 
working man, especially. Though I sui)pose 1 naturally feel 
the sufferings of my own people most deeply.” 

“I can assure you, Ben, that Fm not anti-semitic. I’m 
opposed to all forms of racial prejudice. I could easily he 
anti Semitic, hut I’m not. My father has business dealings wn’th 
Benjamin Levy, the big furniture man, and reckons he’s a 
miserable old skinflint. Sa\s you\e got to be careful of Jews.” 

“Sur^y a case of the kettle calling the pot blal'k,” Ben 
replied, instinctively going on to the defensive for a moment. 

Mary did likewise: “My father is good to the poor of 
• Carringhush ...” 

“Such charity is only conscience money ...” 

Seeing Mary looked a little resentful, Ben added: “But, 
of course, your father's^ right about Levy. My father came 
out to Australia with Lev}’s father. They both came from the 
J^.ast Knd of London where thousands of Jews are among the 
poverty-stricken slum-dwellers. My father remained poor — a 
working man, a hawLer, a hottle-oh, factory hand, alw’ays on 
the breadline. But Le^y, with a cunning developed in the 
jungle of tlie l"ast luid, became a millionaire. The fact that 
tliey were hutli Jews lias little to (lo with the matter.” 

‘ I iiiulei si.md, Ben. Von tlon’l ha\e to tell me.” She 
laiighW with foiced gauty. “I et’s cli.inge the snliject. And 
} oil’d hettei Jirder moie collee Yoiiis is stone cold.” 

“L eh, ‘•o it i^. J won’t ]K)ther with any moie. We’d better 
#e catcliing oiir la^t tianis. But l»efore we go: the Mov'ement 
avaiu't War and I nsuan is drawing in jieople from all walks 
of life who want to i)reMM\e peace -- clergvmen, WTiters, 
snentists, tiade unionists. I want vnii to join and work for 
peace and against faH'ism. Would von, Mary.^” 

.She would, she told him. She helievecl in the idea. Just 
because she vwis John West’s daughter was no leason to 
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believe she was pn the side of the millionaires. For years she 
had been fed up w ith her useless existence. For years she had 
been on tfie side of the poor. She had been seeking a cause 
to give meaning to her life. This was it. What better cause 
than fighting against war? 

As they stood waiting for Mary’s tram, she was aware of 
a wave of elation sweeping over her. Here was a cause to give 
meaning to her life. Here, beside her, was a man she could 
really love. She associated the two together. She felt she 
vvrmld f)e capable of laying down her life for both. 

lien helped her on to the tiam. The warm strength of his 
hand on her arm thiille<l her. 

“(lood night, ^laiy,” he ^aid fondly. 'T hope you’ll never 
icgiet the decision voii’ve made” 

“1 know I never will. Good-^iight — Pien.” 

That night in bed, Mary lay awake tliinking: thinking of 
the new meaning that life was taking on In the pla^^ she had 
taken the pait of a workei’s daughter. She had lived in that 
character and came out of the i)lay — blatant and badly pro- 
duced as it was — feeling she Jiad a peisonal affinity with the 
poor. 

iXnd now she had a cause. She knew little about Fascism, 
but the need to o])pose war was obvious, something you could 
get voui teeth into. 

i’ut mainlv her thoughts were of Ben Woith. This was 
love* She abandoned lieisell to wild dieams of Ben. .She 
would give over her love, her body, her veiy life to this man 
who stirred all her instiiuts, sexual, maternal and social. He 
was great in his selfless life. And he was lonely. He needed 
a woman to love him, to stand b} linn. Maiy West would be 
that woman. 

Mary threw herself into the woik. She took a part-time 
job at the Movement’s olfices, lefusing wages: she would be 
])roud to donate her set vices, she told them. I 'or the first time 
in yeais she felt she was a u'-eful peison. She did clerical 
woik, helped ai range meetings and printing. She took paiV 
in organising the anti-wai conference «'md prejiaring foi the visit 
ot l‘'gon Kisch, the vviitei -delegate fiom C'/echoslovakia. When 
kiscli ariived, Mary was one of more than two hundred 
people who went alujard the ship on which Kisi-li was h'nterned,’ 
shouting* “W e want Kisch ! Kisch must land !” 
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Over the heads of the crowd she saw him. His'^ bronzed, 
rugged face suggested toughness and emotional intensity, fierce 
sincerity and enei gy. The quizzical eyes glinted w ith humour ; 
bis gaze would penetrate the outer shell of things, she felt. 

The crowd was ordered off the boat, but on the wharf they 
joined hundreds more to shout for Kisch. Mary had ne\er 
been so excited, so thrilled by indignation. 

Next day she was at the wharf again w^’th hundreds of 
other people. The liner was to sail, taking Kisch to Sydney. 
As it began to move, Kisch appeared at the deck rail. All e}es 
turned upw’ards. ('heering i>egan: e\en the .sailors on the 
hiiglisli watsliips, tlicie foi Iht* Melhoinne ('eotenaiy cchhia 
tions, joined in. 

“V\e want Kisch!" tlie crowd shouted 

“1 want }ou!" Kisch shouted hack, laisini; his (Kt. 

Then the crow'd gasped. Kisch had climbed up on to the 
rail. “GodT' someone said. “He’s going to jump!" 

Suddenly Kisch leapt. He hurtled tw^enty feet to the wharf, 
where he lay in a heap. Surely he had broken every bone in his 
• body! Quickly he w^as surrounded by police and carried on 
board the ship amid angry shouts from the crowd. Kisch 
had broken one leg. The ship went on to S}dney with its 
injured prisoner. 

Then the ‘Kisch must land' meeting. 

Kichard Lamb refused to allow the Kisch Defence Com- 
mittee to hook the ^lelbourne Stadium. 

**\\e’ve also been refused the 1 xhihilion lUiilding," Ben 
^\'olth told “'Ihev’ie the only two buildings that will 

hold the crowd. Any good you seeing \oui father about the 
Stadium?" 

Just as easy as that: see your father. Only her belief in 
Kisch and the anti-war movement eiial)led her to face the 
ordeal. 

Then the Stadium meeting. Mary arrived early witli the 
^tlier organisers. Their spiiils lose as a great stream of 
people began to enter. 

Mary looked hack on that meeting as the most dramatic she 
ever attended. After Maurice Blackwell had spoken, the Chair- 
man rose and asked : 

^ “Is Gerald Griffin in the audience?" 
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A tense silence. Surely Griffin, the New Zealand delegate 
to the Anti-War Congress, could not be here ! He, too, had been 
refused permission to land. True, he was reported to have 
entered the country secretly and spoken in Sydney last night; 
but . . . 

Suddenly a slight man dressed in a black overcoat and hat 
walked briskly to the platform. 

“I am Gerald Griffin.*' 

The newspaper men were astonished The police were 
paralysed. The crowd roared its approval. Griffin made a brief 
speech and vanished unmolested. 

Then, a little later, the unforgettable torchlight procession. 
Carrying lighted torches, thousands of people, Mary West 
among them, marched through the streets of Melbourne viewed 
by curious bystanders, to the Yarra Bank. 

Kisch was to speak! He had appealed against being de- 
claied a prohibited immigrant. His appeal was upheld, but 
more troul)le awaited him. Carried from the boat with his 
leg in plaster, lie was arrested and taken to a prison hospital. 
l.ater he was given a language test in Gaelic (one of the few 
European languages he could not speak) ; but finally he was 
released. 

At the Yarra Bank, thousands gathered in torchlight to 
hear Kisch. Mary would never forget that night! In the cool 
air by the river they sang and heard the speakers. Kisch, on 
crutches, captured them with his dynamic presence. 

“They say in the papers I speak broken English. Yes, my 
English is broken, my leg is broken, but my heart is not broken, 
because I am able to fulfil my mission and deliver my message 
of peace to the people of Australia." 

The sentences hushed the tense excitement. 

As a survivor of fascist prisons, he told them stories of 
courage against savage oppiession in Germany. He told of the 
terrible penalties for political apathy. He gave the names of 
German humaiiitaiians, who had lemained passive until too 
late, who were in the hands of sadistic jailers. He warned that 
what happened in Germany could happen anywhere Capitalis«li 
existed. He exhorted Australians not to take lightly the danger 
of fascism and war. 

“Fight them from the first, my comrades, with all your 
strength !’* he shouted. 
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Sitting beside Mary on the grass, Ben Worth looked from 
Kisch to her. Silhouetted in the uneven light of the torches, 
her beautiful face mirrored her deep einolions; her e\(*s weic 
wide with fervour.. He rearched and touched her hand. She 
turned to him slowly, smiled and turned again tow aids the 
speaker. 

When Kisch had finished, he raised his clenched fist, 'i he 
torchlight heightened his dramatic, defiant pose. 

For a long moment, Kisch stood thus. I’hc crowd was awed 
and silent. Then some people \ve|)t, others sighed, others 
clapped and cheered. Mary West was one who wept — she 
wept for a strange joy she could not explain that surged 
through her. 

This man fought in the w^ar, Mary thought, later he learned 
what fascism meant in Hitler’s jails; this man knows wliat 
the struggle is all about. While such men as this fouglit for 
humanity, the world could hope ! 

The unmentioned love between Mary and Ben W’oith 
deepened. They saw each other every day, often had meals 
together, occasionally went to the theatre. Maiy knew’ witliput 
being told that Ben returned her love, as all w’onien know’ when 
they are loved: by unconscious considerateness, little words 
and deeds of sympathy and understanding, tin ills at a smile 
or touch of a hand. 

When at last Ben declared his love he did so simply and 
directly, as Mary would have expected. One Saturday night 
she invited him home. Father, of course, was at the Stadium; 
Mrs. Moran, full of old age, always went to bed after the 
evening meal, and Mother and Joe had gone to some church 
function. They sat in the music room. Mary pla>ed the piantj. 
They .sang, drank a little beer, and talked politics, liteialuie, 
organisational pioblems in the anti-war mo\ement; while all 
the time Maiy wislied they wouhl talk of each otliei, of their 
lo\e. 

At last Ben sat beside her on the couch, biiiied his face in 
her titian hair and w’hispered: “AFary, J’m pioud of \uu. 
YouVe a grand girl. I love >ou. I lo\e }ou, Rlary.” 

.She lilted her head up to him, her led lips jiaited and moist, 
her eyes bright. “Oh, Ood, Ben; 1 lo\e you, too. I’ll alwa}S 
love you !” 
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They kissed. lie held her terribly close, and her lips were 
sweet and softly resilient. 

He held her head in his hands, lookinf^ at her searchingly. 

“Mary, I know this is a stupid time to mention this — but 
you see, I’m a Communist. You know what demands that 
makes on my time. It’s a life’s work, a life’s sacrifice. Some- 
times it is danoerous to be a Communist. To share my life 
would be ha/ardous. Do you — would you join the Party, 
Mary ; then together we can ...” 

“lien. I've learned a lot’ahout politics lately, as you know, 
and I’ve come to believe in Communism. My life is full and 
useful now and I’m ]iapp\. I’ll jdin the Party, if vou think 
I ’in w 1)1 th\ 

‘ Woitlix. of com so vou’u- worth}.” 

‘ ( )h, \on caul imagine how \oiT \ia\e rliangcd my 

life I lia\e a oaiiM* to hglit 1oi ; and Haneonc with whom to 
light il. 

.'Suddenly Mar\ e\claimcd. ‘ AJ\ (iod, look at the time! I’m 
[n*oud (It \on, I»cn, hut }oii mustn’t he here when the family get 
111. My family, espccialh lather, are \erv annoyed wdth me 
fur working in the anti-war movement. They believe all the 
Jiolshevik liogey stories. 1 1 they found me kissing a Communist 
in the lounge, they would have me declared insane, or some- 
thing. Yon really must go, darling.*' 

They kissed lingeringly and P»en left. Mary removed the 
two empty beer bottles and glasses and went upstairs to bed 
just before Nellie West and Joe came in. 

Later, Mary heard a car stop in front, then drive away, 
^oon afterwards her father entered the house. His girl friend 
liad been to the stadium v\ith him again to-night. 

Though glowing witli love and happiness, Mary could not 
evade the thought that tliere was now' no road back. She had 
burned her hridge-?. Soon the final sliowdown with her father 
must come. 

★ 

John West was conscious of a growing dissatisfaction. He 
was being defied on all sides, and was becoming cantankerous 
about It. 

He was worried, too, about ]\Iar}. What was she up to? 
All h'rank l.ammence could find out was that she spent a lot 
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of her time working for this Movement against War and 
Fascism. 

One Sunday afternoon lie called her to the music room. 
Tie came stiaiglit to tlie point. She had deceixed him into 
leiliniT llirm Jia\*e the btadnim, he told her. This organisation 
was Cuiiimimist-inspircd. Tie wouldn’t tolerate his daughter 
working with the reds. She explained that the organisation w^as 
not Communist-inspired; that its aim was to edurate the ]‘eopIe 
to tight against the danger of another world v\ai, and to expose 
the menace of fascism which was in power in Germany, Italy 
and Japan. 

“Mussolini is not a menace/’ he retorted. “This country 
would be helter oil if we had a man like him — a benevolent 
dictator. I have a pamphlet that shows all the good he has 
done in Abyssinia.” 

lie took a i»amphlet from his inside pocket and thiew it on 
the table. 

Mary ignmed it and said: “Alnssolini is bent on war. Tie 
has tinned Italy into a vast prison at tlie bidding of the 
imllioiiaiies and the Vatican.” ihe words WTre no sooner out 
than she lealised lier foolhardiness. 

“So now )ou’re against millionaires and your own Church! 
T have devoted m> life to rise fiom poverty to become a mil- 
honaiie. ^1 he N'atican is the home of vour leligion. Fasy to 
.sec vou arc working with reds. Ikit you will slop!” 

“i won’t sloj), I'atlicr.” 

“Vc‘ii will stop! Vou mar^^hed in the peace procession, but 
joii didn’t maitli in lju* luicbaiisiic puKession ; oh, no! You 
will <lo as I ^ay, or get out of tin’s bouse.” 

“All light, bather, it that’s 3 our attitude, I'll leave 
iminediat( 1\ .” 

lie faltdvd. T!e loved her. .Slie must stay with him. Why 
did she choose to d<i things over which lie had to cross her? 

‘A'oii will sia\ lieie in vour own home,” he said lamely. 

Tie stood, luacl bowed. When he looked up, <he had gone. 

John ant] jm*. too, weie fleiving linn. Joe passively saun- 
tered ihiniigh his vvoik and tieated his fathei’s lequests to 
settle down with smiling indiffeieiu'e. John was hack in 
Svdtiev with the Cateiing Companv Tn Ihisbane, he had 
pl.'iced the milk bar on a pa\ing basis, but was showing no 
ijiteit^t m Ins wt»rk. lie had taken to drink. He smelt like a 
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breweiy \\liene\er John Wej^t visited Sydney, and with dutch 
couia^e up \NOuld act defiantly. He didn’t want the job, lie 
would say. His father was being robbed right and left by the 
tw'o brothers w^ho managed his Sydney affairs, he contended, 
but refused to give details. Well, he would stay on the job. 
Two could play the game of being pig-headed, 

Nellie was still sending money to' Marjorie and exchanging 
letters. John West seaiclied the draw’ers in her bedroom and 
found letters. Theie was a\ scene. Mrs. Moran stepped in. 
“Would you like your daughter to starve?” she demanded. 
“Sin eh the least that can be done for the poor child is to WTite 
to hei aii<l send her a little monev.” The monev sent came from 
ihe hoiistlNee[)ing all<n\ance. she e\])lained. 

Xs^ain he faltcicd. No daui^hter of bis should starve. He 
had been light about Andieas. LouUhrt even aflord to keep a 
wife and two childion Well, let them send a little money to 
^laigaret. but neither she noi the Liciman would get a penny 
in his w ill ! 

Then theie was the flaie-up about Nellie’s mother. 

The old lad}, though more than eighty and fading fast, had 
refused to lie down until she had stumbled on the stairs and’ 
broken her leg. The bone would not knit. She liecame bed- 
ridden. A nurse came to live in the house. John West decided 
she must be sent to a home. 

Ever since Nellie’s affair with INans, Mrs. Moran had 
stood between him and the otheis, endeavouiing to parry his 
every effoit to e\eit his power. He had learned to harbour a 
secret resentment against hei. He found himself welcoming 
this chance for levenge. Let her die in a pauper’s home. He 
was not obliged to keep her and pa} her medical fees. He had 
kept her for nearly twenty }ears. She was old. She was 
d}ing. Let her go to the Hospice for the Dying — Caritas 
Chiisti — acioss the load. 

She would be well looked after. They could all go to see 
her there, he told the family at dinner one night. 

Nellie wept. Mary thumped the table with her fist. ‘Thif 
is a cruel, heartless thing to do,” she said. .She would look after 
Gran’, if the cost of the nurse was w’oirying him The Hospice 
was nothing moie than a moigue, where poveity-stricken 
\v letches went to die. Joe lost his evenness of temper and 
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offered to 'put in’ from his wages to pay some of the medical 
costs. 

John West was brusquely adamant. He had said the old 
woman must go and go she would. ^ 

Mrs. Moran was duly taken across the road in an am- 
bulance. She went cheerfully enough, but the family soon 
realised that she was unhappy at the irlospice. 

Years ago, John West had donated the Hospice for the 
Dying to the Church. It stood Ijeside the Archbishop’s resi- 
dence. It was a grey, forbidding place. The purpose of estab- 
lishing it, Archbishop Malone told John \\ est at the time, w'as 
to supply a place where the aged and incurably sick could spend 
their last days in comfort. Xon-Catholics would be taken as 
well as Catholics — perhaps some of them would turn to the 
Church and be coincrted. Later. John West made an arrange- 
ment with the Head SLter that burials from the Hospice would 
be, as far as possible, by an undertaking firm he controlled. 
Iiy this means he planned to get back a good deal of the 
purchase price. 

Outside of bis hoiiseliold he was also being defied. Bill 
Brady had raised ihc old law in tlie House and had Cameron 
removed from the }v\hibition grounds. 7'his ended/ Cameron s 
bo.ving promotions, but, full of fight, he built a c\ cling board- 
track in a noithern suburb and retained control over the sport. 

And John West’s iikjvc to get night trotting failed. In 
Perth and Adelaide, night tiotting was Tutting the gallopers 
out of business.’ If he couhl get a Bill through the house and 
conduct night trotting events at Apsoin, trotting would begin to 
pay again and lie would give tlie X'.R.C. a jolt. But Davison 
procrastinated. l.atcr on he would bring down a Bill. 

Lnraged, John W’est told Bennett to bring down a Private 
Member's Bill in the Upper House. The Bill was defeated by 
one vote, although £2,()M w’as distributed in bribes. 

At the 1919 I^bor Party Conference, Kelleher reluctantly 
pushed Trumbleward forward against Carr, hut when Caucus 
met, Cair easily defeated Truinblcwanl for the Party leader- 
ship. 

Dissatisfaction foslered in l(»lm West like an absces.s. He 
Ciune l(j lean more on \ era M.iguire Im- Loiisolaiion. At the 
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office, he lost his finesse and drive; at home, confronted with 
smouldenni; resentment because of his action against Mrs. 
Moran, lie Icainie more sullen and aggressive. 

★ 

One day towards tlie Paddy Ryan walked into Frank 
Lammcnce’s office. 

“Well, me boy, Detective Ryan has at last got a clue in the 
casejof the mysterious red-haired woman.” 

Paddy had been shadowdng ^lary West for months, not 
very diligently, for Paddy had his racehorse to look after and 
his drinking to do. The only man who didn't know Paddy 
drank w^as John West; Paddy always sucked ‘breath tablets' 
when his master w as around. 

Ryan handed Lammence a decorated invitation card. 
Lammence glanced at it and went to John West’s office. 

Lammence handed the card to John West. It was headed: 
Welcome Home to Ralph Gibson. It gave, details of a luncheon 
with musical items. At the foot of the eard w’crc the words: 
Organising Secretary: Miss Mary West. 

“Thought Pd bettor draw v'oiir attention to thi'^, Mr. West. 
Gibson is a leading Communist; he’s i)ecn in jail for political 
otlcnces. This is ob\iously a C’omniuiiist galhciiiig. She— Miss 
Wcst—nuist be a member of the party to be organising it.” 

John West did not reidy. Ilis eyes stared fiighteningly. 
His nose dilated as lie lircathcd heavily. Lammence walked out 
— he knew when to leave his employer alone. 

That evening, Mary did not come home for the evening 
meal. John West, angry and determined to have a showdown, 
waited up for her. At eleven-thirty he was nodding oflf to 
sleep in an armchair in the break fa.st- room wdirn lie heard her 
Come in. 

lie opened the breakfast-room door, saw her begin to climb 
the staipcase, and called (juietly but tensely; “Mary, 1 w'ant to 
speak to you “ 

.Mie turned sharply Seeing him silhoiiefled in the doorway, 
she said softly; “Oh, Father. I thought >on’d be in l>ed. Is 
anything wrong?” 
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"Come in lie re,'* he 

She followed him into ihc room. She looked a little tired, 
he thought, and her appearance was not as impeccable as usual. 
For a moment, she reminded him of his mother. 

“What's the meaning of this card?” 

She started, took it from him and stialied it, as though 
pretending she had nut seen it before. She did nut rcpl). 

“Well!’' he demanded. 

“Well, father, I am onl\ doing what I think is right.” 

“Are }ou a member of the (‘omiminist Tart} ?” 

.^hc hesitated, then raised her head w ilh a deliant toss. 

“Ves, 1 am." 

“Xu daughter of inmc will Ix a ( onimuni^l ! \oiril lease 
to a.ssocialc with these people oi get out of this hoii'^e!*’ 

“I*m sorry, father; but I can’t go back on m\ priiRiples.” 

“J’rinciples!’' he shouted, poiinding the table “You call it 
principles. They should all be put m jail ! Nothing is -acred to 
them. They’re trying to stir up tiouble. 1'he\ willdestiox our 
way of life." 

‘'Yes, and replace it with a decent wa\ of life.” 

"Don't stand there arguing with me! You don’t know what 
you're talking about! l’\c studied thi'^ thing up. If \ou read 
some of the Church pamphlets about Communism \nn wouldn't 
support it. Kitlicr give it up, or I’ll cut vou oil with a shilling 
and throw }ou out of this house.” 

“You can’t bribe me. Father. And \ou won’t need to thiuw 
me out — I'll leave in the morning.” 

He Was beside himself with rage. 1 Ic raised his list to stiake 
her, but checked himself, liis fist unclenched slowly. He 
lowered his hand and stood in front of her - - ‘abjcLt, defeated. 


He saw there w'cre tcar.s in her c\es. .^hc walked past him 
and ou| of the room. He slumped into the chair and sat there 
for ne^Iy an hour before going upstairs to bed. 
of them slept. 

morning. Mars did not get up until after her father 
the house, \fter breakfast, sbe ])acked a lew' clotlies 
^jSpitcasc, preparatui x ^ leaxing the house. Her mother 
the room. 

SjElliat arc you doil^ft were }ou and your father 

^aV^lIing about last nifiii?" 
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“Never mind the details, Mother. You wouldn't under- 
stand I’ve been ordered out of the house and I’m going. I’ll 
keep in touch with you and the others.” 

Her mother sat on the bed and began to weep. “But you 
can’t, Mary ! Perhaps he doesn’t really mean it. He can’t do 
this. What have you been doing? Oh, if only Mother were 
here.” 

"Gran isn’t here. And even if she were, this is one row she 
couldn’t patch up.” Mary went to her mother and put a 
sympathetic arm around her shoulder. “Please don’t cry, 
Mothei. This had to happen. We must face it. You see, I 
hav e become a Communist and Father is very annoyed.” 

"Hut, Mary ... a Communist! Oh, you must give it up. 
Oh God, as if 1 haven’t suffered enough!” 

Mary comforted her as best she could, closed the suitcase, 
and left the house with a heavy heart. At the gate she looked 
back. She had been happy here some of the time, in spite of 
evei\ thing. But things changed and life went on. 

All day at the office John West could not concentrate. He 
speculated on whether Mary would leave the house or not. 
That evening, when Nellie, pale, red-eyed and sullen, gave him 
the news, his reaction was complicated. He was shocked and 
grieved, but determined now not to relent. 

Next morning, on arriving at the office, he called Frank 
Lanimeiue in and said: “I have ordered my daughter out of 
the house. She’ll learn sense and give up all this dangerous 
nonsense But she must be taught a lesson. I want you to 
locate vvheie she is staying. She has very little money. And 
it she finds employment, let me know.” 

★ 

The \\tv\ s that tcjllowfd weie a nightmare for Mary Wc.st. 
The ci.i\ she lelt home ‘he had hiiu h with B.eii W’oith. He was 
up tt anil full ot sNinpatliy. He piessed liei liaiul acioss the 
talile 

"Well, Mary, it’s a pitv it ha<l to happen, in a way. But 
it was inevitalilc. I have n\wu worried al»out just this. I 
a-ked a lot of you when I recruited \ou to the movement. 
\v hat will you do? Have you any inone) ?” 
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“Very little, but I can work. I’ll get a room and* a job. 
Make a new woman of me.” She smiled bravely, but he sensed 
that tears were close. 

That night after a meeting they walked to the gardens and 
sat on tlie lawn.. 

Suddenly Ben said: “Mary, I’ve been thinking. They .say 
two can live as cheaply as one. Perhaps ...” 

"Oh, Ben!” 

• 

*‘If there were only us to think of, I would go on my 
bended knees and plead with ^ou to be my wife. But a Com- 
munist in my position has to consider many things before he 
gets married and perhaps has children. We’ll see, dailing. 
With the fighting in Spain and China one never knows what 
may happen. We’ll wait a while and see.” 

‘^All right, Ben. Just so long as we’re together, that’s all 
I want.” 

She fell into his arms and wept. He consoled her fondly. 
Composing herself, she lay with her head on his lap. 

“Lying here looking at the stars, Ben, one finds it haul to 
believe that people hate instead of loving. That there arc people 
starving amid plenty. That men want war.’’ 

“Yes, Mary. But \\c, who know Why, must not let humanity 
down. In us, millions of us, lies man’s hope of ending all this 
poverty and strife. But while Capitalism lasts it will be so. 
Sometimes at night I lay awake for hours, thinking of the 
Communists, Trade Unionists and Jews in Hitler’s horror 
camps. The Jews, my own people, Mary.” She felt his fingers 
bite into her arm. “And 1 say to myself, I must w^ork harder 
to defeat fascism. If only I had the strength of ten. And the 
news from Spain! The fascists are sharpening their swords 
on the Spanish people. Sometimes I feel out of the main 
struggle here in Australia. I ask myself : are my people to be 
annihilated and the fascists triumph before I strike a direct 
blow?” 

She looked up him. 

“Oh, Ben. Sometimes I'm scared. Oh, darling Ben, I love 
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TheJ^ kissed. In the early hours of the morning, a chill 
came into the air and drove them indoors. 

Mary West had obtained a comfortable Toom cheaply. She 
found it eerie and lonely at first. 

Next day, 'she. got a job in a bookshop. This, with her work 
as an ardent, active member of the Communist Party and Ben’s 
friendship, kept her from loneliness and remorse. 

Mary was a member of a unit of the Party in an industrial 
suburb: She found the meetings stiange for a while; she 
couldn’t get used to calling everyone Comrade, but when she 
did the word became precious to her. The other members were 
working men and women. They were a little awed with her 
for a wdiile, and she with them. She idealised these — to her — 
rather uncouth people who weie capable of such learning, such 
sacrifice and persistent effoit. 

Mary took pait in many campaigns: Spanish relief, the 
move to boycott Japanese goods to help the Chinese people, 
work to help the unemplo>cd. Best of all she liked pasting up 
posters and letter-boxing leaflets at nights — these jobs 
appealed to her sense of adventure. 

A week or tw’o after she left home, Mary called at the 
house one Saturday night, knowing her father would not be 
there. Her mother wxpt again. Joe suggested she should forget 
her “red bug” and come back. 

She wrote to John in S}dney telling him the whole story. 
Her letter brought a staunch, heated reply. Their father w^as 
the most ruthless man he knew, John wrote. Good luck to )ou, 
Ginger. I wdsh I had your couiage. Communism was against 
his religion. He was no Communist, just a broken - down 
boozer; but it was time the reds or someone else put a stop 
to crooked businessmen like Dad and his henchmen ruining 
the country. Soon he’d be down in Melbourne for a few 
days. He’d look her up. Mary wrote to Margo in Germany, 
then she went to see her Grandmother at the Hospice. The 
place smelt of decaying human flesh — of death. 

A nun showed Mary wdiere Mrs. Moran lay. *‘The old lady 
is sinking fast; \ou musn’t stay very lung. She is not much 
longer for this woild. She ma\ die this ver\ night, God test 
l.ei soul I ha\c sent for ]\Iis. Wcbt.” 
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Maiy found Mrs. Moran sa>ing the nxsan. fondling her 
beads with bon>, crooked fingers. Maiy was .shocked at tlie 
decline in the old woman. .She had .shn\(*lled lltM skin 
was webbed wdth folding wnnklcs. llci nose was shin}, hci 
checks, eyes and mouth sunken. 

“Oil, it's you, Mar\,“ Mrs. Moian said weakly. “What's 
this I hear about \ou leaving home?^ Clod, what troubles that 
white mansion has seen! [ knew when 1 left something; teiiililc 
would happen!” She began to ramble. “I 01 ty \eais ag(i I met 
him first. Hint and his tote shop. ( lod have mcjcv on Inin, 
and my ])Oor Xcllic. I'xe love<l \ou Lliildien like \()U weie n.y 
flesh and blood. I tiied to do evei v tiling for the he^-t (jod 
and His Holy Mother help iis all (lod foigive >011, ]^laiv. 
Communism, oh. Mar\. Ihit vouhe a good gnl, I kiunv. I 
kno\v^ Mothcr-o'-(lod, watdi ovei hei.‘* 

Mary held the wnnkled hands and sobbed. Just then 
Nellie ^\'cst came in (jii tiptoe. 

“Nellie, Nellie,” the old woman said in a gurgling \\hispcr. 
Nellie stooped over and kissed iui mother on the blow. 

“I luivc jiraved tor vou all,” Mis. Mouin said. “Clod help 
US all. The priest has heeii. T am leadv to go ” 

Her |)oor, witheied old Ixjdv sagged, llei eves Uiincd up 
^in her hea<l. 

\ .^istei I une in and looked at her. Mis Moian was dead. 

John West attended the funeial with the olheis. When tlie 
Curiiii was laid low «nid the pnest liad linished the sen ice, he 
thouglit ot the old woman with a tinge ot legiet and lemoise. 
Ills iniiid turned hack ihiough tlie vcais Id then hist meeting 
at the Chuich ha/aai - she had been toleiaiit then and chcer- 
lul, but . . . He shiugged his shoujdcis. 

He had noticed .Mai} in the backgunind l»efoic the service, 
weeiiing. He tinned now to speak to hei but she had gone. 

On the day Mrs. Moian died, blank Lammence had dis- 
eovered Mark's wheieahouls and place of emplovmcnt After 
the llineral, |olui West went to the citv, interviewed the |)io- 
prietor of the bookshoj), .md demaiuled that he dismiss Maiy. 
^‘(jive her the sack I01 her own good, but don’t tell hei I’ve 
been to see }uu.” It was agieeil 

Dining tlie nc\l tliiee months, )oliii West did not s^e Maiv ; 
but each time Hiank Lammence ic[)oitcd lioin I’aJd} Kvaa 
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that she had a new job, he contacted her employer and eadi 
time had her sacked. A few times his task was made easier 
by the fact that, unknown to Mary, he had an interest in the 
firm concerned. 

When Mary lost her job at the bookshop she had been 
puzzled. She liked the work. She felt certain she had been 
giving satisfaction. Her employer was polite but definite. He 
gave her an excellent reference. 

After she lost three more jobs, Ben Worth sugjgested that 
the sackings might be inspired. She agreed, and they soon 
ol)taiHed proof. She had been at a new job in an office only a 
few days when the mana^rer called her in. He was very nice 
about it. He was quite satisfied with her work, but her fathjer 
was a big shareholder in the company and had instructed him 
to dismiss her. 

W hatever was she going to do? 

“This settles it,” Ben said. “Fm proposing.” 

Ihcv weie married quietly in a registry office. Two paity 
comiades acted as witnesses. Mary shed a tear afterwards. 
None of her family picsent, no wedding dress, no music, no 
floweis. Only a cheap ring, and a certificate. But Ben was 
beside hei, and that was the main thing. 

dheie was a small leception. A few friends of Mary's — 
old and new. Catholic and C'omniunist. A few of Ben's friends 
and his m<»ther. lien’s mothei, a faded Jewish woman, held 
Maiy’s hands in hcis, wcjit, and said: “He is a strange, head- 
strong hoy, but a good ho). Tm glad my Ben has mairicd a 
nice girl,” 

John turned up just as the brief wedding ceremony finished. 
Mary was ama/ed at his plnsical (h'^dine. lie was obviously 
diunk. lli>* eves weie bloodshot and l).i.;g(d, his slviti pasty. 
i\t the leceplion he ale n(»thiiig, but di ink much wine and 
s|iints lie tiled to Ik* fiientllv with all, but (mlv smutdcd in 
nia\ing a tool nt him ell. 

“1 (hint bold with ( oninios,” In told M.iiv foi all In hear. 
“I'.itl I wi Ii I “bu li.id IIm gc li lu di 1 \ lb( olil 111. Ill, lilxC 
\ nil I «i\ e " 

“.Mv litbfi’*- a b.'isi.ii d !’’ he shouted, tlun i olkip'-t d on a 
coikIi and went to sl(.e[). 
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The honeymoon in the hills was brief, but full of ecstasy. 
1 hey were good together in e\ery way. They matched each 
other’s violent passion. 

After the honeymoon, they settled happily into a small flat. 
Mary furnished it on time-payment — cheaply, but tastefully. 
On occasional evenings when neither had a meeting, tltcy some- 
times entertained friends, mainly sons and daughters of middle 
and upper class families w'ho had joined the left wing move- 
ment. ^Mary sensed that they grated on Ben a little — Ben 
preferred the comi)any of workers. 

Ben had an old gramophone and a selection of good record- 
ings gathered over the years with money spared by cutting 
down on smokes or even food; their happiest evenings weie 
alone listening to music, to which they both re‘'])onded deeply. 

They had an extensive library of good books in which they 
also shared an interest. Mary was ama/ed that Hen, an un- 
educated working man, had such a deep knowledge and 
appreciation of music and literature. 

Mary worshipped him. She admired his incisiveness, his 
courage, his dry sense of humour, his quiet self-confidence, his 
patient confidence in the inevitable triumph of Communisni. 
His mental and ])hysical strength bolstered her in moments of 
depression, gave her a feeling of security. 

I he events of the ])ast }ear or two had left Mary hcwil- 
deicd, whenever she stopped to think of them; but now she 
could piisli tlieiii bcliiiid her. >lu* would build a new life with 
Ben. She loved him; she would l>e vvorlliv of him. 

I'liv sically, he excited iier. She responded to liis caresses 
with c.igcr doliglit. .She could toleiate fiiigal meals, lack of 
nice new clothes, being cut off liom her home and family, so 
long as she had Bcii. 

She lived for Ben. Ben's life was devoted to the struggle. 
To her, Ben and the .struggle were one. 

Siic sensed, sometimes, that Ren was concerned lest what 
he termed her *l)ourgeuis background’ would lead her to enors. 
Somclinifs he chided her good-natinedly about it, hut she had 
Soon convinceil him she was ‘solid/ as he termed it. 

Maiy was given a fifll-time'job with the anti-war move- 
ment. She received a week, which, achled to B.en’s C > as 
au organi^T for the f\»miiuinist Ikiilv, enabled ibem to live in 
reasoiivible coiiifoit. 
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Mary noticed that Ben was intensely aroused by the'Spanisfi 
fighting ; he viewed it as a test of strength between the fascists 
and the foices of freedom. 

“The fascists are testing their claws and fangs,” he told 
Mary. “If they win in Spain they will eventually tackle the 
Soviet Union. Unless Franco is defeated another world war 
is inevitable. Japan will tackle Australia. The movement may 
be crippled for many years, eveiy where in the world. Our 
comrades will die; Australia will be invaded; the Jewish people 
will be exterminated.” 

IVfary held similar views, but not so strongly; Ben’s pre- 
occupation wM*th Spain w^orried her at times. He scanned the 
papers daily and talked excitedly about the news of the 
lighting. At meetings, his speeches were more fiery and emo- 
tional when he spoke on the Spanish conflict. Once when a 
comrade letuined fiom a tour of Spain, Hen invited him to the 
flat and talked until the early hours. Ben asked question after 
question while Maiy studied him, troubled by a vague fear. 

"1 he Msitoi had bi ought back anonymous poems and songs 
wiitten by Republican fighters Ben and Mary endeavoured to 
learn the songs. They drank wine and sang. One song about 
a (Reiman Jewish Communist who had been killed gripped Ben’s 
imai*ination. He learned it quickly. In bed, after their friend 
had left, Ben sang the song again, loudly, with pathos. The 
way he sang the last verse frightened Mary: 

JJ if/i heart and hand I pledge you, 

While I load flty qiin again; 

You never will be forgotten. 

Nor the enemy forgiven, 

Han^ Blinder, our Commissar, 

Hans Beimler, our Commissar, 

In the wrecks that followed, Ben became restless. Observing 
him, ]Maiy lealised it was as if every wound inflicted on a 
Republican soldier was inflicted on him. In sjiirit he cheered 
e\eiv victorv — niouined eveiy defeat. His heail and soul weie 
in S[>ain .\l.iiy came to view the Spanish conflict almost as a 
rival tor Ins affections. She could see, too, that he was deeply 
conscious of the tlncdt Iti the Jewish people fiom fascism. 

'I hen one evening at tea, Ben was moie than usually f|uiet. 
Noiindll) a good ealei , he puked at his food He seemed far 
awa> he (luln’t answei liei when she spoke sometimes. 
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'Tcnny for them, Ben. What's the matter?” 

”I don't know how I’m going to tell you, Mary. It’ll be a 
shock. For the first time in my life, I have made a big decision 
without being sure of myself.” 

”Ben, what is it? What have you done?” 

He reached across the table and held her hand. ’’I’ve joined 
the International Brigade. I’m going to Spain. The boat leaves 
next week.” 

Though for months she had been pushing the possibility 
out of her mind, the news shocked her. Her body stiffened, 
tears filled her eyes and she bit her lip. Visions of her new 
happy world collapsing filled her with terror. 

”Oh no, Ben! You can’t leave me! You’re all I have!” 
She gripped his hand, her long finger nails digging into his 
flesh. “You mustn’t go, Ben. It isn’t fair!” 

“Mary,” he said softly, “you must be brave. In times like 
these we mustn’t think only of ourselves. Oh, Mary, T don’t 
want to leave you. I have the most wonderful wife in the 
world, and I’m happy ; but it would be selfish for me to let that 
stop me.” 

They travelled home on the tram in silence. 

As soon as he had closed the door of the flat behind them, he 
took her in his arms. He showered her with kisses. She wept 
and he kissed her wet eyes. 

“Oh, Mai*y, my darling! I will come back; but I must go. 
You have no idea how I’v^ been called to Spain. I can resist 
no longer !” 

They clung to each other. A variety of conflicting reactions 
swarmed through Mary’s mind; uppermost came resentment 
and self-pity cloaked in various disguises. 

They sat on the bed, holding hands. She expressed her 
thoughts in a distraught manner: “The party shouldn’t let you 
go, Ben, you are too valuable here. Anyway, if you really loved 
me, you wouldn’t go and leave me all alone.” 

He held her chin in his fingers and thumb and looked into 
her eyes. “You mu.st never doubt that I love you, Mary. You 
are the most beautiful, wonderful i^erson I have known; but 
we are 'involved in a life and death struggle. I want to be in 
the front line. 1 have (]isrtis«;ed it with the party and they 
finally agreed.” 
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Her anguish prevented any other consideration than stop- 
ping him from going: ''But it's wrong, Beni The Spanish 
workers must fight their own battles; we can help them in 
other ways, but we shouldn't send soldiers. Besides, the fight- 
ing will be all over when you get there. Anyway, why should 
you, a Jew, help the Spaniards, uho have in the past tortured 
your people.^” 

“You don't know what you're saying, Mary. The Spanish 
workers did not torture my people. To-day they arc fighting 
the fascists, the gangster anti-semites. Oh, darling, please 
understand. I didn't discuss my decision with you beforehand^ 
because I feared >ou might take it like this.” 

He knelt in front of her and held her hands on her lap. 
“Alary, darling, you mustn't make it more difficult for me — 
please don’t. As for the Spanish workers fighting their own 
fight — they are, and magnificently, but this is not a purely 
Spanish figlit The fate of the international working class is 
being decided in Spain — the Spanish war is very much the 
business of workers of all countries. Only a strong Inter- 
national Brigade can turn the scales in our favour.” He spoke 
persuasively, almost pleadingly. “Mary, darling, I know there 
are two sides to the question of my going, but I've made up 
my mind. Oh, darling, be brave. We shall beat them. I'll 
come back all right ; then we can begin again.” 

He stood up and began to pace the floor, talking with 
intense feeling. “The niillionaues of England and America are 
helping to finance the fascist countries' war preparations. The 
bestial hirelings of Franco, Hitler and Mussolini have the 
equipment, the) have been trained like robots, but lhe\ have 
no morale — they vmII beat in vain against the w'all that the 
international working class will erect against them in Spain. 
Chamberlain’s blockade can’t keep us out. Just let me get at 
gi ips w ith these beasts. 1 know how to handle a rifle. I'll soon 
learn to handle more complicated weapons.” 

He flexed his muscular frame and stood, legs apart, alert 
as if about to go into a bayonet charge. 

W’atchmg him, Mary realised that only now did she know 
the depth of hei hiishand s haired of fascism and devotion to 
C omnuiiiisni t )niv imw cmiid slu that ne had iCiiched 
the si.ige wliLie onh pliNsu.d coni, u I with the ciuni} could 
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assuage his hatred. This was the man she had married acting 
typically. 

"I can lead men. Ill study military tactics and strategy- 
1'11 lead a battalion into battle against the fascist bastards . . . 
Ben was saying. 

He was the man she loved — for better or worse. In a 
more peaceful age they could have been blissfully happy ; they 
could continue to be happy in this age only if she matched his 
fierce courage and devotion. Suddenly she rose, rushed to him, 
and flung her arms around him. 

"Oh, Ben,” she said, "take no notice of anything I’ve said. 
I love you and I’ll be proud to have my husband a soldier in 
the International Brigade.” 

"This is my Mary speaking. We won’t take long to drive 
them out of Spain, then I’ll come back to carry on the fight 
here, with you. From then on we’ll be together — always 
together.” 

★ 

W’hen Paddy Ryan discovered tliat Mary was married, he 
reported to Frank Lammence. 

"Well, me boy, Detecti\e R\an will get promotion and a 
rise in pay. J.W. will be mighty pleased to hear that his 
daughter was married }esterday to a Commo in a registry 
office. And they tell me the bridegroom is a *five-to-two/ a 
member of the ancient Jewish faith.” 

John West was further enraged when he heard the news. 
This was the last straw. He told no one. While he had been 
able to prevent Mary from holding a job, he had felt like a 
cat playing with a mouse: he was teaching her a lesson; he 
would eventually force her to give up her silly, dangerous 
ideas and come running back. But now he knew he could not 
prevail upon the Movement against War and Fascism to dis- 
miss Maiy. She had defied him and he could do nothing about 
At. At least, he could cut her out of his will. He saw his 
lawyers and did so, but it gave him little satisfaction : he wished 
to foroe Mary to do his bidding, but also he loved her, as far 
as he was capable of loving anyone, and wanted her to come 
home and be happy. The house was lonely without her. This 
contradiction in his attitude left him quite unable to solve the 
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problem. To approach Mary in an attempt at reconciliation was 
out of the question — he could never admit he was wrong. 

^ The “yellow pifess" did not help when it reported : “Titian- 
haired beauty, Mary West, daughter of millionaire Jack West, 
has become a Commo. They say her father^s face is redder 
tlian Mar\ 's hair and politics.*’ 

Nellie occasionally raised the subject, but he brusquely re- 
buffed her pleas to let bygones be bygones. Mary had deseited 
her religion and, vLorse still, become a Communist, he said; 
until she came to her senses she must be treated as an outcast. 
Nellie hated, or perhaps more truly, feared Communists; she 
believed all that the Church and the daily papers said about 
them. She agreed Mary had acted badly. 

His son John, home fiom Sydney on holidays, made an 
emotional plea tor Mary. His father sternly rebuked him. 

“Don’t try to tell me my business. She must be taught a 
lesson. And unless you cut out drinking and attend to your 
work you'll be put out without a penny as well.” 

Feeling the need to tell someone his true feelings, John 
West chose Vera Maguire. She was sympathetic, but offended 
him by saying she admiied Mary’s courage. Vera suggested 
he should compromise. Young people often got the red bug. 
Mary would get over it if he was reasonable. But John West 
couldn’t bring himself to compromise. At times, fires of self- 
recrinrination flared up in him, but he promptly quelled them. 
Mary was at fault. He had acted only in her interests and 
she had defied him. Now that she had married this Com- 
munist and become so deeply involved with these people as to 
work for them full time, it seemed to him that little could be 
done except punish her for her folly and disobedience. 

One day he saw her in the street. She was about to board 
a tram alone. She appeared to him to be thinner and her 
clothes much shabbier. What a fool she was I For a fleeting 
moment, a pall of sadness enveloped his spirit. Should he 
approach her, speak kindly to her? He stood on the footpath 
undecided, until the tram moved off, Mary with it. 

That afternoon. Paddy Ryan reported that Mary's husband 
had gone to Spain. Just like the Commos! He had ruined 
her life, John West thought, then deserted her. That night hd 
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lay awake, pondering the prohlcm. Now was his rhanre He 
would fecncl a message to her asking her to come and see him. 

★ 

After Uen Worth departed for Spain, Mary's life lost its 
zest and charm. Though her new friends were very kind, she 
became desperately lonely and depressed. She went about lier 
work without enthusiasm. She tried hard to play the role of a 
hero’s wife struggling on while her husband went to tight the 
foe, but alone in the flat at night she wept for Ben and her body 
ached for his caresses. 

One day Paddy Ryan accosted her in the street outside the 
office and gave her a note from her father. It would be to 
your advantage to call and see me, the note read. 

‘Ts there any answer. Miss?” Ryan asked. 

In her loneliness, she was tempted. 

After a moment’s indecision, she raised her chin defiantly 
and said: "Yes, there is a reply. Tell Father — tell Mr. West 
1 have nothing to discuss with him.” 

As Ryan walked away, she called after him: "And 1\\ ask 
you to stop spying on me.” 

She received a letter from Margo, a strange letter, written 
as if the writer were afraid to record her deepest feelings 
on any subject, yet expressing sympathy, love, loneliness ; and 
a letter from Ben full of love for her and enthusiasm foi his 
self-imposed task. She shed tears over it, carried it everywhere 
with her, and slept w'ith it under her pillow at night. Other 
letters came; she treasured them similarly. He had arrived 
in England, and said he expected to go to Spain, via /b ranee, 
within a few days. 

A premonition that Ben would be killed began to haunt her, 
after she read a poem by William Morris, in which the lines 
recurred : 

Hear a word, a word in season,' for the time is drawing 
* nigh. 

When the cause shall call upon us, some to live and some 
to die. 

Somehow, the words would not leave her mind. Some to 
Hve and some to die! 
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The next news she received was the announcement of Ben’s 
death. He had been killed in action near Madrid. 

Something of Mary died with him and lay buried in the 
blood-stained city of sorrow. Her friends could not quiet her 
grief or ease her dreadful hopelessness. Neither they nor her 
own reason could convince her spirit that she had anything to 
live for. She believed in Communism and tlie campaign for 
peace ; but alone, without Ben, nothing, it seemed, could suffice 
to make life seem worth living. People said that Ben would 
have liked her to be brave and carry on the fight. She knew 
this was so, but she could not yet face the struggle without 
Ben. The thought kept insisting: Why should her love have 
been smashed for an ideal ? 

She lost all interest in her work, in life itself. She ate little. 
She neglected her clothes. She twisted her hair carelessly 
into a bun at the back. Her skin became rough. She wore no 
make-up. The idea of going away — perhaps to England — 
occurred to her. Trouble was, she had no money. She knew no 
one to whom she could turn for money. But somehow she 
must get away from scenes and people that tortured her with 
memories of Ben, yet could ofter her no consolation. 

A desperate solution came to her. 

One evening she went to a phone box and rang her father’s 
home number. 

Joe’s voice answered. 

“Is Mr. West, senior, there?” she asked coldly. Her heart 
was thumping. She was trembling. 

“Is that you, Ginger?” Joe answered cheerfully. “Well, 
well. The prodigal returns. Bury the hatchet, Ginger. This 
place is a morgue without you. I think he’ll be reasonable.” 

“I want to speak to Father,” she answered sharply. 

Her father came to the phone. 

‘ “Hullo,” he said. 

“I want to see you, Father. Could I call this evenlngS” 

“Yes.” 

“I’ll be there in half an hour.’* 

John West waited for her in the reception roonk viaul 
nervous, excited. He could not analyse his feelings. Sbfi 
coming back. He was pleased he had beaten her rad als^ 
because, he believed, soon her bright presence would grace diig 
melancholy house. 
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He answered the door when she came and took her to the 
music room. When he switched on the light and ^ saw her 
clearly, he was shocked at her drab appearance and pale 
cheel^. She wore a brown costume and shoes and a light gr^en 
jumper; she carried an old blown handbag. She had lost 
weight. She was ill ! 

He drew up a chair for her. She sat doAvn and he sat 
opposite her behind the table. She sat erect and very tense. 
Proud, he thought; she doesn’t like to admit I’ve beaten her. 

To him, her veiy presence in the room seemed to revive 
its pleasant atmosphere. She and Margaret had made this room 
their very own, and brought to it laughter, music and friendli- 
ness. Margaret was gone, it seemed forever; but Mary was 
coming back to bring with her the old gaiety, her old friends, 
and his pride in her beauty. 

“What do you want?” he asked, and was shocked at his 
stern tone. 

“I want to go to England, and I want a thou^^and pounds to 
take me there, ’ she answered, holding her head high. 

He straightened and his scow L deepened. 

“Don’t be ridiculous !” 

“I’m not being ridiculous. Father. I need a thousand pounds 
and you’re going to give it to me.” 

“I’m going to do nothing of the kind ! You have a cheek, 
coming here demanding money, after all 3011 have done.” 

“Well, I’m demanding monev, Father, and I’m going to get 
it.” 

Rage got the better of John West. He clenched his fist and 
thumped the table. 

“I w'on’t toleiate you talking like this. I suppose your 
commo. fiiends have sent you here to get money by a trick. 
Well, you won’t get it! And if this is ail }Ou have to say, you 
can get out and stay out I” 

He noticed that she was on the verge of tears and biting 
her lip. 

.She braced herself. “Don’t w^orry, father, I will get out, 
4 ml stay out. But you’ll give me a cheque for a thousand 
pounds first.” 

“Oh, wdll I?” He rose to his feet and pointed to the door. 
Get out! You’ll get no money from me, now or ever. I have 
alieady cut x-ou out of ni) will.” 
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She took a piece of foolscap paper from her handbag andf 
rising, confronted him. She handed him the paper. r 

“Read this 1 Then write out a cheque,” she said in a voice 
low and tremulous, but bitterly determined. 

He took the paper. His eyes skimmed over it. "What docs 
all this mean.'*” he demanded. ' 

‘Tt means that I’m worth the best part of two hundred and 
ten thousand pounds in shares in some of your companies.” 

" "Where did you get this list?” 

"I got it from the Titles Office. I paid to make a search of 
share lists of companies in which 1 knew you were interested.” 

He was abashed. 

Mary continued : "For years you have got me to sign forms 
which you covered with blotting paper. I guessed they were to 
put shares in my name to save taxation. Til claim the lot, 
unless you make me out a cheque for a thousand pounds.” 

"But you couldn’t.” 

He sat down again, thinking quickly. The list was by no 
means complete, but it was accurate. Mary could claim the 
best part of half a million if she searched further. 

"You w^ouldn’t have a leg to stand on,” he said, lamely. 

"Wouldn’t I? I’ve had expert advice.” 

"Mho from?” 

"From Mr. Cory. He said I have every legal riglil to the 
shares.” 

"Oh, he did, did he?” 

He sat confused and hesitant. This w^as a lot of money I 
She might get away with it! Anyway, he didn't really want to 
fight with her. 

"Now listen, Mary. Sit down and we’ll talk this over. 
M^hy should we wrangle over a thousand pounds? Why, I'd 
give you all tho.se .<«hares. I intended you to have them all aJong 
if you hadn’t run away to the commos.” 

"I’m not really interested in the shares. I want a thousand 
pounds.” ^ 

"Be reasonable, girl! I’ll tell you what. You come back 
home and give up all this pohtiial nonsense and I’ll give you 
tw^o thousand pound.* to. do wh.vt you like with, and . . . and I’ll 
leave these shaies in your name. W’hen I die you can have 
‘them and the profits from thdii.” 
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Vl'm not interested, father. And I’m noi cujning back 
home." 

"Why are you doing this?" 

"Because Tm hard and ruthless. Because Tm your 
daughter !" 

"Well, what are you going to do now your Jew-commo. 
husband has deserted you and left you to starve?" 

"My husband is dead. He was killed in Spain fighting 
against Hitler and your famous Mussolini. I am proud to have 
been his wife. He died for humanity." 

"Serve him right. And the sooner a few thousand more 
cotnmos. are killed off the better,” John West snarled. 

Mary lunged forward. Her little fist struck him a stinging 
blow in the face. She stepped back* as pale as death. 

"ril trouble you to write out the cheque, or Til claim those 
shares in the morning," she said deliberately. 

He fingered his cheek gingerly, “just what Td expect from 
a guttersnipe coniino !" 

He took a fountain pen and a cheque book from his pocket 
and wrote with a savage hand. He ripped the cheque out and 
handed it to her. 

“Here," he said. “Xow^ get out! i\nd if ever you come 
back to this country I’ll hound you out again." 

“Don't worry, I shan't come back." 

His eyes followed her until she melted into the gloom of 
the hallway. 

He stood leaning on the table. What had he said? What 
had he done? Why had she done this thing to him? 

Mary returned to her lonely flat. She picked up Ben's 
photo, and looked at it. What would you think of your Mary 
now'? 

She went to bed but could not sleep. The whole of her 
adult life seemed to pass before her mind’s eye. She had been 
tossed by the storms of time and thrown up on the beach of 
despair. "Oh Ben, darling, why did you leave me all alone? I 
will try hard to continue the fight, darling ; but it's going to be 
hard, terribly hard ! 

She booked her passage — the cheapest steerage — and 
announced at the office and the party branch that she was 
going to England. She would contact the movemeht there. 
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Evei\<»nf extremely nice. They understood, they said. 

Understood » God, could thc> or anyone else ever understand 
what life had done to her ? 

She visited her mother one morning at the house. Her 
mother wept and implored her to stay, to come back to the 
Church and to her home. 

“It's no use, mother; Tve made up my mind. I will write. 
And perhaps some day I’ll come back.” 

“God forgive me for saying it,” her mother said, “but your 
father has a lot to answer for. He will burn in hell.'* 

Mary was staitled at the hatred concentrated in her mother’s 
woids ‘ Pool mother, how >ou have suffered !” 

Ihev wept, the> kissed, then parted. On her wav out she 
met loe at the gate She told him she was going to England. 

Joe exclaimed “Don't do it. Ginger; don't go!” 

Througliout Marv's battle vMth her father, Joe had been 
ca'^ual, a little amused ; hut now Mary could see he was* upset. 

“Ginger — Mary — don't. By Christ, our father has a lot 
to answer for !” 

He kissed her tenderly. “Think it over. At least, see me 
before you go.” 

On the brow of the hill, Mary paused on the road and 
looked back at the big white mansion. What sorrow and 
sinister things it had seen; jet at times what happiness some 
ot Its members had managed to win! The tragic house of 
Jolin West ! 

Next dav she w’ent to Sjdncv by plane to see John. He 
was not at his office. They brought him from a hotel. He was 
diunk. They went and had coffee, which steadied him a little. 
Ishe told him the story. 

‘ God, Ginger,” he exclaimed. “Our father is the most 
ruthless man m the world I He has scattered us like straws in 
the wind.” 

When Mary's sailing time came, she was farewelled by a 
small group of fiiends from the movement. They exhorted her 
to keep up the good work in England, to write and to come 
back soon. 

On board the ship, she was told that she had been shifted 
from steerage to one of the best cabins up on deck. Her father 
had arranged it. 
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Why had he done it? Mary asked herself.^ Because some- 
where deep in his twisted soul was love for her? Or because 
he didn’t want it known that a daughter of his travell^ among 
the common herd in the steeiage? 

Even her father could not have answered her ^pir^tion. 

★ 

^ fic.r Mar> had gone that night, John West sat in the music 
room, prey to a convulsive clash of emotion, a violent s!iake-up 
of the soul, lie had been proud of her, he had loved her, 
he had been generous to her — why had she treated him so 
callously ? Again and again the question arose in his mind. Had 
he been too hard? No, he told himself, at last; Mary was in 
the wrong. The commos had corrupted her. 

By the time he dragged himself upstairs to bed he was 
smarting under a feeling of enraged frustration : she had defied 
him and succeeded, she had bluffed him into giving her a way 
out of her dilemma. 

Arriving at the office in the morning, he rang Patrick Cory 
and upbraided him for advising his daughter that she had a 
legal right to the shares. Cory said he hadn't really believed 
she meant to claim them. Patrick Cory was, as usual, un- 
deterred by John West's rage: ‘T admire her pluck, anyway," he 
said. 

John West told Pat. Cory, Richard I.amb and Frank 
Lammence ’that he had sent Mary overseas until she "got some 
sense into her head.” 

All morning, John West hovered on the verge of stopping 
payment on the cheque ; but, somehow, he could not bring him- 
self to phone the bank. In the afternoon, he had Frank Lam- 
mence ring all the shipping companies to discover if and when 
she was sailing. When he learned the details, John West found 
himself impelled to change Mary's booking. 

His conflicting reactions to Mary's departure brooded over 
him for weeks until one evening Paddy Kelleher and Bill Brady 
arrived with trouble that was to divert his attention. 

When John West ushered them into the reception room, 
Kelleher flourished a newspaper under his nose. 
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"Aaari r, Mr. W-W- West. Have ^ou, aaarrr ...” Kelleher 
was clearly agitated and, as usual, his stammer worsened as a 
consequence'. 

Brady intervened: ''Truth carries a story on the Milk Bill. 
There’ll be a terrific scandal.” 

John West took the paper. 

"IF MONEY TALKS, TRUTH ll^/LL TALK," the front 
page headlines brazenly declared. John West sat down and 
began reading. 

The article inferred that money had been talking m the 
Victoiian Parliament for too long. It had been openly stated 
that theatre interests, sporting interests, liquor interests, money- 
lending, and other big business interests had made money talk^ 
the paper contended. Now 'Truth would talk’ about rumours 
that cei tain politicians had accepted bribes to oppose the passage 
of the Milk Supply Bill. 

“Well,” said John West, looking up, “how did they get on 
to this?” 

“Aaarrr ...” Kelleher began. 

“The Commo paper, the Sentinel, has been di opping hints 
for weeks,” Brady interposed, “but nobody takes any ncit^'e or 
those dirty animals. I think Ned Horan told the Truth" 

“Why should Horan tell them?” 

“Because a J-al)or candidate is to oppose him at the next 
elections. He’s bloody savage — knovvs he’ll lose his scat.” 

“I said Horan was not to be opposed! He saw me aliout 
it.” John West turned to Kelleher. “I asked you to fix it up.’' 

“Aaarrr, yes, ^Ir. W-W-West,” Kelleher replied. But I 
couldn’t. Carr is determined to have him opposed. Aaarrr, he 
says, the p-p-party must endeavour to rule without the, aaarrr, 
Country Party, ni-ni-must win seats from the, aaarrr. Country 
Partv.” 

“Never mind what Carr says, I say that Horan mustn t 

be opposed.” . . 

“Aaarrr, I did my best, but the, aaarrr, majority of the 
Executive and branches suppoit Carr on this issue — and 
really ~ they’re right, you know. Anyway, 1, aaarrr, must do 
my job, or I w-won’t keep it.” 

John West glared at Kelleher distrustfully. Kelleher rarely 
came near him lately. Kelleher was secretly keeping a foot in 
all camj^s, often co operating with Cair. 
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“So you must do your job, wliatever 1 want; but 30U come 
running to me when there’s trouble.** 

Brady was obviously m a complete funk.' “Cut this is 
very serious, Jack. Davison is talking about a bloody Koj^al 
Commission.” 

“Davison is!” John West said testily. “We'll see about 
that!” 

He walked into the hall, switched on the light, went to the 
phone and spoke to Davison. 

“What's this I hear about a Royal Commission over this 
Truth article?” 

“What else can I do? Tlieie are some pointed rumours 
going about.” 

“I told you not to go on with the Milk Bill in the first 
place.” 

“I had to. I'm supposed to represent the farmers, including 
the cow cockles, you know. We've been over all this before, 
Mr. West. This could bring the Government down. The 
U.A.P. is demanding an enquiry. I've made up my mind to 
appoint a Ro>al Commission into this — if I don’t there might 
be trouble over a lot of other things. Tm sorrj’, Mr. West. 
Your boys should be more careful. Anyway, I'll see to it that 
your name is not luentioned. And you know w’hat these Roval 
Commissions are; nothing ever comes of them.*' 

John West then lang Ned Hoi an 

“Did \ou give this stor) to Truth?'* lie demanded, without 
preliminai ies. ' 

Jloian’s \oice came over flustered. 

“No — no, not me, Mr. West, I’ll tell >ei toi wh>. I 
W'oiildn’t flo such a thing, 3011 know that.” 

“Oh, VNouldn’t you.''” John West replied, and slammed dowm 
the receiver. 

]»ack in the reception room he said: “Horan did it. He 
didn’t admit it, but he did it all light. Put him out. Put the 
boots right into him at the elections.” 

“Aaarrr ...” Kelleher beg:m. 

^ “Don’t worry, Jack,” Brady intervened venomously. “We'll 
put the boots right into the lanky bastaid, but v\ hat’s going to 
happen to us?” 

“Tfo doubt you two and Trumhleward, at least, got 3’our 
share of the Milk Distiibutors’ figliting fund.” 
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“Aaarrr. I only got a b-b-bloody hundred, aaarrr, quid out 
of it. W-w-wish to C-C-Christ I'd left it alone.” 

Brady did not commit himself. He was trusting no one 
with an admission that he had received two hundred pounds to 
vote against the Bill. 

John West felt tired. “Who else is in it?” 

Brady averted his gaze. He was here to get protection, not 
to admit complicity. 

“Aaarrr, T-Tom, T-Tom ...” 

“Trumbleward/* John West prompted him. “Wouldn't be a 
show without Punch. Who else?” 

“Aaarrr, that’s all.” 

John West sighed: “All right. I suppose I'll have to be 
the mug and save your bacon. Better sleep on it. I'll contact 
you to-morrow.” 

This was a serious situation, John West thought, when they 
had gone. Never f^efore had he felt less like fighting a difficult 
defensive battle. He had contributed £200 when the Milk 
Distributors' Society decided to collect a fund to fight the Milk 
Supply Bill, but took little interest in develojJinents. Apparently 
they had used the fund, more than a thousand pounds in all, 
mainly to bribe politicians; and, because of his lack of 
attention, they bad bribed men who would have done as he 
told them, anyway. 

Though he usually did John West's bidding, Davison had 
introduced the Milk Supply Bill. The main provisions were to 
raise the wholesale price paid to the farmers without raising 
the retail price, to prevent adulteration and w’atering of milk, 
and to break the monopoly tendency in the sale of dairies and 
transfer of liVences. 

As in all other industries, retail milk distribution was 
monopolised, and ownership was concentrated mainly in the 
hands of a few powerful firms. Davison soon discovered that, 
secretly, John West was a powerful ov/ner of dairies, but he 
refused the latter's request to withdraw the Bill. 

A most astute politician, Davison calculated that the Rill 
would get him the support of farmers and housewdves, wliile 
the recent w’age increases to milk carters would please the 
workers. Davison needed suppoit. He was hard-pressed lo 
retain Labor s co-operation. This Bill would please Labot: 
\otcrs. 
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Slumped in his chair, John West pondered over the matter 
until nearly eleven o’clock. He felt tired and very old. Where 
were his dreams of power now? 

He found himself taking stock of his position. His house* 
hold had fallen to pieces. He could not deny that his political 
power was shrinking, even in Victoria. In the Trade Union 
Movement, the Communists were winning election after elec- 
tion, and were even threatening the position of old Ron 
Lassiter, his one remaining direct nominee, as Secretary of the 
Builders’ Laborers’ Union. John West held that vague fear 
and hatred of the Communists common to millionaires, but he 
had found that power in the Trade Uivoii Movement was of no 
use in his plan, so he did not raise a hand to intervene. Only 
in the Carriiigbush and Ralstone Councils did he hold complete 
power, and since his racecourses in those areas had been closed, 
the power was of little real value. 

He was being defied right and left, and he felt that each 
time he failed to take effective reprisals he laid himself open to 
further defiance. True he w'as making money. He was worth 
^nearly five million pounds. But he wanted more than money; 
'the lust for pow'er had not waned in him. He would never tire 
of pursuing it. 

•As before, when he fell victim to occasional feelings of 
remorse and reverie, he quelled them with renewed deter- 
mination to fight on. 



CHAPTER 13 

’^Wealth ke^s out only ong of lif^s ovils, and that 
ts poverty "^Dsu Johnson. 

S John West walked up the steps 
of the Catholic Hospital his mind 
was as much absorbed in thn 
threat of war as in the *Milk Sup- 
ply* Royal Commission. He felt 
certain that war would break out 
over Poland; he could not sort 
out his reactions to the prospect. 
His thoughts turned to the tur- 
bulent years of the first world 
war and could find no parallel: 
this war would be different some- 
how, he thought; and he had no 
enthusiasm for it, just a vague 
regret that it had to be. 

‘‘You ^\lsh to see Mr. Tiumbleward, Mr. West?” the voice 
of a bustling, plump sister interrupted his thoughts. 

“Yes, sister. How is he?” John West replied, a little 
embarrassed at being recognised. 

“Oh, there’s nothing much wrong with him. Not as young 
as he was. Old ticker a little weak.” 

The day before, embarrassed by cross-examination at the 
Royal Commission, Trumbleward had collapsed, clutching hie 
hands over his heart. “Don’t let my wife go to the wash-tub,” 
he had exclaimed as he was carried out. Tom sometimes suf- 
fered from palpitations of the heart, and now found them 
convenient to avoid being convicted by his own words. 

Ushered to Trumbleward’s bedside in a private ward, John 
West found him drinking a glass of liis favourite white wine. 

“What do you think you’re doing?” John West asked. 

Trumbleward Smiled, raised his glass as if to some secret 
toast, and drained it with a flourish. 

“Just having an appetiser. Jack.” 

Ignoring him, John West went to tlie lockei beside the lied 
and took out a wine bottle. “Hni, it’s neaily empt>. You can 
finish it, but no more.” 

A nuisc appioaehcd w’ith a tiay containing a piping hot 
meal. 
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.Mi\, sister/* John West iiitcivened. “Tv' ’'le- 

'wattl lie is too ill to cat.’* 

She hesitated iinJjelicN ingly, then walked out. 

“Break it down, Jack. Tin not sick, \ou know that,” 
Triimhlew'ard replied with the air of a chastised schoolhoy. 

“You’re not sick, hut 3011 will he if they seiul a doctor from 
the ('unnnission to e.\ainmc \ou. You’re going to eat little or 
nothing — thep .you’ll he sick from lack of food. You don’t 
seem to realise the danger you’re in. You’ll go to jail unless 
you think up a better story than the one >ou weie telling wdieu 
3 on collapsed.” 

W’ith an abject expression, Trumhleward placed his glass 
on the top of the locker and lay with his hands folded on die 
bedclothes in front of him. Years under the thumb of John 
West had reduced him to a docile, cynical fool. He did John 
We^'t’s bidding, abandoning all his earlier piinciples and ideals 
on the pretext that it was no use ti3ing to help the w'oikers, 
who were a helpless rabble. lie was little active in party aftairs 
and visited his electorate only at election time to tell small 
meetings of workers of the glories of Socialism to be achieved 
in some unspecified time in the distant future. 

“You’re not going back into the box until they’ve heard 
Kelleher and Brady. I’ll see the law3ers about some way out,” 
John West continued. 

“How did you get on with Archbishop Malone?” 

“He said that, although the Judge is a Catholic, he had no 
influence over him. Says the Judge’s father was one of the 
Catholic la3men who branded him a traitor during the anti- 
conscription campaign.” 

“Ah, the anti-conscription campaign!” Trumblew’ard said 
rapturousl3r. “There was a fight. I remember one night ...” 

He was about to embark on one of his stories of the “good 
old days when the workers wrould fight,” with w^hich he sought 
to excuse his own failure and inactivity, but John West inter- 
rupted brusquely : 

"You’d better forget anti-conscription. We have another 
war coming. I won’t tolerate you opposing conscription this 
time. The Archbishop has sent a Jesuit priest to sec the Judge 
—he’s a friend of his, but Malom icikon^ von can exrvct little 
quarter unless you put up a i* ^ 'it 

may win the day.” 
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“What b that, Jack? I knew you'd fix things up." 

“I’m going to sec young Watty, and get him to take the 
blame. 1 think he'll do the right thing at a price.*' 

John West summoned Jim Watty to his office next morning. 
Watty was Secretary of the Milk Distributors' Association, 
and had paid out the bribes that caused the Royal Commission 
to be established. 

Watty was a tall, neatly dressed young man with a hand- 
some but weak face. He had been Secretary of the Food 
Preservers' Union uutil he went over to the direct service of 
the employers in the milk industry. 

His usual swaggering confidence was absent as he placed 
his hat on the table and faced John West. 

“How do you think this inquiry is going?" John West 
asked, following his time-honoured method of beginning with 
a que‘^tion. 

Watty's reply was mirrored in his downcast demeanour. 
“No good, Mr. West," he said. “Someone's going to go to jail| 
the way things are going." 

“No one will go to jail if you do as I ask. How would you 
like to earn five hundred pounds?" 

“Always on the market to make money, Mr. West. Depends 
on what >ou want done." 

“I want you to switch your evidence. I want you to go into 
the box and deny that you gave this bloke Gilbert the money 
tdfrgive Trumbleward and the others." 

“But I’ve already said I gave him the money, but didn’t 
know what he did with it. If someone's going to jail, it’s not 
going to be me !" 

“You won't go to jail. If they send you to trial, I'll square 
the jury. Anyway, Royal Commissions never send anyone to 
jail.” 

John WVst then repeated David flarsidc’s theory on Royal 
Corhmismons and fiuhtiution o\ the law by the rich. This 
seemed to give Wally lillle satisfaction, lie had great faith 
in the power of John W'est, but it took half an hour of argu- 
nienl and cajolery, and fufally 1^1, (XK) in notes to convince him 
that he should become a scapegoat for the three politicians. 

John West then carefully nuthned v\hal he wanted him to 
say: he would say there was a sccicl fund, that he had 
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approached Trumbleward and Kelleher, but they liar] refused 
to help, suggesting he should approach the Country Party pr 
U.A.P. 

Having reached agreement, they fell to discussing a topic 
on which the whole world had become one great debating 
society. Would there be war? Would England declare war on 
Germany over Poland? Watty expressed the opinion that 
Chamberlain and Hitler would not go to war except together 
against Russia. England had built Germany up to fight Russia. 
Chamberlain had let Hitler have Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
because Hitler was moving east towards Russia. Chaml*erlain 
W'ould let him have Poland for the same reason. Jolin W cst 
was not so sure. If England believed Hitler would fight only 
Russia, then England was mistaken. You couldn’t trust the 
Germans. Hitler had to be fought and beaten eventually; if 
they didn’t make a stand soon, he would c\entually attack 
England. Finally, they agreed that the best possible result 
would be for Germany and Russia to fight each other to a 
standstill. 

On the following Sunday, John listened with the rest of the 
English-speaking woild to Chamberlain's announcement that a 
state of war existed betw^een England and Germany. 

The news found John West unrcsponsi\e, calm. The 
patiiolic fcnoui and excitement with which he had greeted the 
outbreak of the 1914-18 war weie absent; he was too old lor 
heroics, and the events which led up to this war were far too 
complex for him to fathom. He still hated Germans because 
of their alleged atrocities in the “war to end war,’* and because 
a (jerman had led his daughter to defy him; but he sensed that 
Hitler represented interests similar to his owm, and he hated 
and feaied Soviet Russia. 

r>iit war fever slowly crept over him: he talked and specu- 
lated about events and pored over the papeis. 

The war overshadowed the Ro}al Commission in the 
Victorian press and in John West’s mind. 

Watty gave evidence as instructed. He threw the inquiry 
into confusion. The Counsel assisting the Commissioner ex- 
claimed: “Mr. Watty, are you offering yourself to a holocaust? 
Are you being a martyr to help other people?" Watty answered 
shakily : “No, I am not." 
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The Commission continued, eventually going to Thomas 
Trumbleward’s bedside for further evidence and cross- 
examination. 

★ 

Few would have recognised the stooped, white-haired old 
man who shambled to the graveside, as Frank Ashton, one time 
famous Minister of the Crown. He stood head bared, hat in 
front of chest, as the coffin was lowered and the clergyman read 
the burial service. His overcoat and shoes were shabby and 
a faded scarf was folded untidily around his neck. 

Two days before, death had come mercifully to his wife, 
Martha, who for three years had been an inmate of a lunatic 
asylum near Sydney. With Frank Ashton at the graveside 
were his two sons, their wives and two of his grandchildren. 
No tears were shed; though an air of desolation and gloom 
pervaded the proceedings, none seemed to feel sorrowful enough 
to weep. Even before death, insanity had destroyed the person- 
ality of its victim so that those closest to her could never feel 
the same attachment for Martha again. 

Martha had been mad; now she was dead and her death 
was a happy release from insanity and recurring violent fits: 
that is what Frank Ashton tried to tell himself as the last clods 
fell into place, forming the mound on which a tombstone and 
flowers would be placed and weeds would grow. But, as the 
mourning car sped away, he could not dispel melancholy and 
remorse. If he had been able to foresee the future forty years 
ago, would he have walked to the altar as an enthusiastic 
bridegroom? If he could have foreseen the loneliness, dis- 
illusion and remorse of recent years would he have stayed in 
England rather than come here to win fame and eventually 
to be forced to answer “No” to the eternal question: “Was it 
worth while?” 

That evening, his sons, their wives and children departed 
on th^ train for Melbourne, where they lived, leaving Ashton 
alone in his two-roomed flat on the edge of the great harbour. 
He owned the block of flats. He lived on the rents and had 
saved a little money. He had built the flats from dividends on 
the gold mining shares given him by John West. He rarely 
went to Melbourne these days, and seldom saw Wfest, though 
they were quite friendly when they did meet. 
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Here, he had lived since before Martha had been taken 
away. He had tried hard to convince hei that they could spend 
their aged years happily together, but her mind had l)een warped 
by bitterness — violent insanity followed, lie hesitated to have 
her certified, but eventually had to do so. iVlter that he adhered 
even more steadfastly to his promise to live “plurry quiet.” But 
one person who had not forgotten him was Harriet. She con- 
tinued to write letters from Melbourne even after Martlia had 
gone to the asylum, but when he did not leply she e\entually 
ceased. 

When Frank Ashton first moved into the block of flats he 
had been content to spend most of the time sitting at home 
“scribbling” as he called it — writing his memoirs. He com- 
pleted the story of his early life in England, his tra\els at sea 
and' his political career up to his return from Kussia. This 
revived in him the call of the sea and a desire to go to Russia 
again. Impetuously he satisfied both: he purchased a small 
seaworthy craft, got a crew together, and went noith to the 
Islands, to China, and e\entually to Vladi\ostock. He leturned 
convinced that his eailier prophecies of the success of the 
Russian Socialist experiment w^ere correct, and \ery conscious 
of the danger of war. Much of his ‘'scribbling” in the following 
months w'as taken up with his obser\ations on the Axis Pact 
betw^cen Germany, Italy and Japan, and its danger to world 
peace. Especially was he coiKenicd with the belraval of 
Czechoslovakia by I'rance and England, and the menace of 
Japan's grow ing militarism. 

In the months prior to Martha's death, his health, which 
had shown improvement for many vears, declined seriously, 
and he w'as conita»uly in pain and under the doctor. His 
arthritis became worse, and a can«'c:ons sore developed on his 
side. He wanted to complex* hi'" neuioiis. especiafly he wanted 
to write Uie inside stury ot the "S a'Miu Srhenie*' called the 
Premiers' Plan, tc exp«'«!e li.urgooJ, n'.ers and the rest; 
and to set to oapei v te inl'cmous oi Ic»hu West and the 

Chiircu ov^- t. e ty, Ibj.t i'Is sight and con- 

Xf-mraJrn v ere inipa^red n-iw, and he wiote with difficulty and 
wirh«)ut h:s olxl c "krsr pi fl fi’e 

Siting in bis lc.*H armi'.air that niglit, Frank A'^liton's 
th»:g.nt<* rnr.ifd to Han in '1 .\’artha'<; confinement, 

though tlarnet w^as constaiitlv in his thoughts, he had nut been 
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able to biing himself even to write to her; now, lonely and 
dejected, he was free to go to her if she still wanted him! 
Free? Old and full ot aches and pains, he needed a nurse- 
maid more than a mistress, he told himself ruefully. |ie was 
nearly seventy years old. And Harriet? Why, Harriet would 
be over fifty, easily! What strange tricks life plays! Yet he 
could have gone to Harriet years ago, had he had the courage. 
Now he could not escape the recriminating thought that he 
should have done so, that such a course would have been better 
for all coiHcrned, including poor Martha. Yes, his life had 
been a miseiable failure! lie had been weak on principles, not 
only in politics, but in his i elation with these two women. 
i\ll he had succeeded in doing uas to hurt both of them. And 
now, in his tN%ilight ycais, ulicn Marthas tiagic end made it 
possible to go to llanict, he would go, if llaniet would have 
him, with a tv\ingc of conscience, a biokcn heait and diseased 
body. 

hor tin CO weeks he jiondcied, then suddenly making up his 
mind, he went by plane to Melbuuinc. (jetting a taxi fiom the 
aerodrome he was diiven diiect to the little cottage in his 
former electorate wheic Hariict lived with her manicd sister, 

lie hobbled to the gate on a walking stick. 

Harriet opened the door. i\t fir‘;t she «?caicely reu)gnisecl 
him. She said breathlcsslv : “Oh, Frank, it’s }ou! Do come 
ill.” 

She assisted him to the little lounge room and they sat on the 
sofa. He noticed that hei hair was flecked with giey, hut she 
was well pieseived, smooth of skin and as attractive as ever. 

“Harriet,” he began, “I couldn t bring myself to wiite. 
Martha was . . . she is ... ” 

“I know, Frank. 1 met your son. He told me enough for 
me to realise the position. I understand.” 

“I was wondering , . . >ou see, I am lonely and ill . . , 

I . . . *’ 

She placed her hand on his ‘‘"llir'ie is a d(*tai.hed ll.it at 
the liack h(ie A nn e siin loom and a little h\mg mioi i with a 
hieplace Since Mother died I ha\f alwa\s kept it hninslied 
and clean I think \oii would hud it \‘*m comtji n 'h* .md Td 
have great plea an e* in looking aftei }ou.” 
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She forced a smile, but he noticed that hei e^os wen died 
with tears. 


Meanwhile, John West, his allentirin divided between the 
war and the Milk Scandal, was prey to frustration and lone- 
liness. 

Vera Ma,£juire became an even greater source of consolation. 
She often drove him to and from work and to the Stadium 
each Saturday night. They went to the pictures occasionally 
at a theatre evened by Johu W'est. One night, when the war 
and the Ro}al Commission were a few weeks old, Vera drove 
him home from the olfice. John West did not speak during 
the journey. 

Though over fifty now, \"era Maguire, well corsetted and 
w’ith skilful beauty care, had the arresting appearance of an 
?urycti'*c woman of loity. Her daik costume set off hy a lace 
blouse and tastefullv -chosen hat, licr grey hair lending dignity, 
she held a laie charm Usr lohn West. 

At the gate, she said: “Llicer up, John, tlicv’ll get out of 
^it all 1 ight.” 

“(iet out of ilr” he asked shai ply. “Who.^ I have nothing 
to <lo witli this C omiiiis'-K)!!.*' 

She pl.ucd her hancl on his aim. “Oh, I’lli het vuu’ve got 
a hngei in llie pie somewheie; even if oiilv to step in and 
save Ti umlilewaid and Co. Ami )uu leallv will have to tell 
them to he moie caret ill.’* She spoke light hcailedly, seeking 
to calm the fears she knew he held hut could never admit. 

“d hev acted without mv authority, ” he said; and then 
surpijsed himself hy telling her the lull story, simply and 
stiaight- forw ardly. 

llei sympathy could melt the steel -like harriers around his 
Sj)itit. flow diiicrent from Nellie! If she had been by his 
side alwavs, things would have been clifteient. “Why do you 
1 rouble with it all, John?” she said. “W’hv don’t you get some 
^*eace, some happiness/*' 

lie toucliod her hand a'^ he got out of the car. “It's too 
late foi me,” he said “I only know one way to live.” 

She w.il<*h(Ml his slight] V stnnped, how leggcil ligurc dis- 
appear down llie sweeping giavcl path to the veiaudah of tlie 
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great white mansion, shrugged her shoulders^ and drove away. 

At the dinner table, John West found Joe, but not Nellie. 

‘Where’s your mother?” he said, without looking up from 
his vegetable salad. 

“She’s upstairs. She’s very upset. She’s had a letter from 
Mary” 

“What kind of letter?” 

“Don’t know. Some sort of bad news. She said she’d be 
down shortly. I tried to console her, to get her to tell tne^ but 
you know what she is.” 

John West left the table and walked briskly toward the 
stairs. He saw Nellie slowly descending, an envelope in her 
hand. Her eyes were red from weeping; though regally dressed, 
she looked harassed and sad. 

Since war commenced, Nellie’s main concern had been for 
Marjorie’s safety. She has begun to feel the absence of her 
daughters more deeply since Xavier’s death, and was worried 
about them now, especially Marjorie. Several times lately, she 
had mentioned her fears to her husband, to whom she had 
scarcely spoken sipcc her mother's death, except to complain 
that her spine kept her in bed much of the time. 

At dinner the previous evening she had said : “Poor Mar- 
jorie what will become of her? Those Germans might put her 
in one of those horrible concentration camps.” 

“Why should they?” he had replied. “She’s a German nowg 
just like her husband and kids.” 

John West went to Nellie at the bottom of the stairs. 
“You’ve heard from Mary,” he said. “What’s the matter?” 

She leaned on the banister, one hand on her spine as if in 
pain. She handed him the letter. She began to weep. 

“It’s poor Marjorie. Oh, it's terrible, and it’s set my spine 
laying me low again.” 

“Your spine! Arc you ever going to realise that there is 
nothing wrong with your spine?” he said impatiently. 

He opened the envelope. 1 he letter was addressed to Nellie. 
It was from Mary. He read is hastily, taking in only the 
important passages. 

... a few zveeks before war broke out, / zi'ent into Germany 
bv plane to sec poor Margo, I managed to convince her that 
war was imminent, and to get her to come back to England 
with me. 
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Admiration for Mary’3 action glowed in John V\ cst’b mind, 
but he repressed it. 

... we had to act without telhfig her husband, Paul, who 
is a member of the Nazi Pcurty, and a terrible, drunken (dsast. 
We were unable to bring the children out. 

Poor Margo was pathetic. She Iwes in fear of her husband 
and the Nazts. She told me that, since she has been receiving 
little or no money from home, her fascist husband has neglected 
ficr, 

I was right about the German bastard! John West thought. 

She only stayed tn England a few days. She spoke English 
with a very noticeable German at cent, and fretted after the 
children. She went back to Germany. She said she nvs a 
German now and could not desert her children. I could not 
slop her. Now that war has broken out, goodness knows what 
will happen to her We may never see tier again. . . . 

John Wcbt skimmed the re.st of the letter 

“Well,” Nellie said, “what can we do? Oh, my poor Mar- 
jorie. You shouldn’t have been so hard.*^ 

“Me be so hard! What have I to do with her troubles? I 
tried to prevent her from marrying Andreas. The rest of you 
conspired to get her away to Germany/^ 

“Yes, but you drove her out. You cut her out of vour will.” 

“Don’t you accuse me. She has made her own bed — let 
her lie on it !” 

John V\ est handed back the letter, and, without finishing 
his meal, went to the reception room. He sat there until bed- 
time, unable lo stifle the remorse that troubled him. Next day 
he felt impelled to tell Pat Cory that he was very worried 
hccau.se liis daughter Llarjoric was in Get many, probably in a 
cciiceiitiation camp. 

The Royal Commission continued to create great imeiest 
in spite of competition from war news. Britain was dropping 
leaflets on Berlin. The newspaper outcry against the Russo- 
^ German non-aggression pact continued, and the inarch into 
Poland was headline news. ^ 

Tom Trumblcward denied everything. A man named Gil- 
bert had called on him but he had told him he could not help 
him. “Practically nothing that Gilbert said is true!’’ Asked 
how he obtained <£200 shown as being banked in his account 
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at the time of the alleged bribe. Trumbleward stated that he 
had drawn £ 100 to send his wife on a holiday, but she didn't 
go; the other £100 was the return of a sum lent to his son- 
in-law. The fact that his son-in-law's bank account ^wed no 
such withdrawal appeared not to perturb Trumbleward. 

Paddy Kelleher denied tlie allegations against him with as 
much vigour and succinctness as his impediment permitted. 

Bill Brady was also asked to account for a bank deposit of 
£200. His explanation was much more ingenious than 
Trumbleward's, if none the less a perversion of truth. He had 
earned the money doing secretarial and organising work at 
night. His wife entered the box to substantiate his story. Her 
husband did not trust banks, she explained, so had kept the 
money in the house until it amounted to £200. This she said 
with great conviction. 

Asked for whom he did the work, Brady declined to name 
the person. The work had been spread over ten weeks at £20 
per week. Asked by the Commissioner to write the name on 
a slip of paper, he did so hesitantly. Sitting in the court room, 
John West felt his heart skip a beat. He rightly believed that 
Brady had written down his name. 

‘'Um,” the Commissioner said gravely, ‘'after seeing the 
name, I can understand your reticence. I am not going to insist 
on the gentleman being called, be<.ause there is no question of 
his being implicated.” 

During this period, John West had several discussions about 
the war with Archbishop Malone. The Archbishop was not 
anti-German. He told John West he believed that the Western 
Powers and Germany should unite against Bolshevik Russia, 
which, he contended, was the main enemy of the Christian 
world. Malone pointed to Russia's occupation of half of Poland 
and the new attack on Finland as examples that Western 
diplomacy was playing into Stalin's hands. He favoured Cham- 
berlain’s plan to send an expeditionai^ force to aid the Finns. 
Though from John West's point of view these sentiments were 
sound, he could not abandon his ingrained hatred of everything 
German. “No,” he told Malcme, “though Hitler wUl fight 
Russia eventually, he is bent on dominating the world, and will 
probably attack France and England first. If England sends 
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a force to Finland that will mean war with Russia, while Hitler 
waits to pounce on the winner.'* 

Malone replied that if Kn^jland sent a force to Finland^ 
an alliance with Hitler against Stalin could he ananged, and 
this seemed to^be what Chamberlain had in mind John West 
remained unconvinced* Germany had tried to beat the world 
once, and she would try again, he believed. 

^ When at la^^f the Royal Commission presented its findings, 
John West felt the exultation of victory for the first time in 
years The men accused of accepting bribes in connection with 
the Milk Supply IhU were exonerated Of Trumbleward, the 
Commissioner reported* “You have on the one hand Gilbert's 
story of what took place, corroborated to some extent by his 
subsequent conduct and on the other hand you have Tnimble- 
w aid’s more or les«; bald denial of the story Such a charge is 
so loathsome and so gra\e that, if it v\eie established against 
any public man, the community would insist on his being 
hounded out of public life foi evei afieiwards, and that being 
so, the degree of pi oof nou would require is the same as the 
degree of proof 3011 would require in a criminal trial There- 
fore, 1 give Mr. Tnim^ \ waid the benefit of any dcnil I have 
in my mind.” 

★ 

A few» week«; hiter Ted Thiirgnod railed on |ohn West. 
The) talked of the wai situation TMttei** of husiriess but 
John West soon sensed that Ihuigood had something else on 
his mind 

'Ihuigood had piosfiered sensationally since leaving politics, 
lie had .nhieved his dmbitK^n of be«oniine a millionaire, he told 
fohn \\ e^t The vears had n«.i impaired hl.« physique OT sapped 
his drive md shiewcbiess His snndv haii wa® spevkied with 
giev. but, fi teased expensively, he seemed a de*‘ade younger 
than hi'' sixty odd 3eais, and looked the part of a prosperous 
business e\e« iitn e. 

t- “Theie’s another matter. Tack, we’ll have to do something 
about I'laiik Ashton's up to something ” 

“Asliton^ How IS he^ I haven’t seen him for months. 

I ^ist trnie 1 saw him I gave him tickets for the Stadium, but he 
didn't 
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“He s sick. Wonder he hasn’t died years ago. Got cancer 
and arthritis. Living with that old flame of his.” 

“Yes, I know. What’s he doing that's worrying you.”^ 

^ ^ “Worry you, too, when you hear what it is. He’s writing 
his memoirs; and I hear he’s attacking you and me in them. 

“Is he? He’s got a bloody cheek, after all I've done for 
him. What can we do about it?” 

“I’m going out to see him. They tell me he’s lonely. He 
can’t get about much. In politics, he’s offended everybody — 
left, right and centre. Hasn’t got a friend left in the world, 
except his woman, and he wouldn’t be much use to her. Haw! 
Haw! Haw!” 

“What good will you do going to see him?” 

“Make a good fella of myself. Eventually I’ll ask him 
about his memoirs, and ask him in fairness to. soft-pedal on 
us.” 

“Good idea. Must go and see him myself, anyway. He’s 
apt to pass on any time, poor devil.” 

Next afternoon — Saturday — Frank Ashton was sitting, 
his dressing gown over his clothes, by the fire, when Harriet 
came and announced Mr. Thurgood. 

As Thurgood entered, Frank Ashton tried to rise. 

“Don’t get up, Frank, old-timer.” 

Thurgood wrung Ashton’s hand vigorously, sending excru- 
ciating pains up his arm. 

Ashton's face wrinkled. “Careful, Ted. My old hands won’t 
stand such friendly handclasps these days.” He held out his 
hands, displaying the swollen, deformed joints. 

“Sorry, Frank. Just didn’t think for a moment. So pleased 
to see you.” 

Ashton introduced Thurgood to Harriet, and she departed. 

Thurgood sat at the other side of the fire and they chatted. 

The room was the smallest of the three small rooms in the 
flat. Lenin gazed down from a large frame on the opposite wall. 

Red Ted was at his heartiest best. Frank Ashton was soon 
lifted out of his depression. They fell to reminiscence, Thur- 
good channelling the conversation into old occasions dearest 
to Ashton’s heart, and conjured up scenes of Ashton’s triumphs. 

Later, Harriet brought afternoon tea, which was eaten amid 
laughter and warm friendliness. Ashton had always liked 
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Thurgood per^sonally, and admired Iiis ability. In his memoirs 
he had scathingly exposed Thurgood *s treachery during 1930, 
but, in a series df. pen pictures of prominent politicians, he had# 
featured Red Ted's charm and drive, and struck the note of 
what Thurgood might have been. 

When Thurgood left, with a promise to call again when 
next in Melbourne, Ashton was left \\\ih uov\ds of old 
memories — lidi memories of worthwhile actions in his life 
that had lain buried under a mountain of rcinoise and dis- 
illusionment. The full extent of the self-imposed loiieliness 
of his old age became clear to him. lie was a social being: be 
needed friends, many friends. The months with Harriet had 
soothed his loneliness, but now it broke out afresh.^ 

Since coming here, he had continued his writings in a 
stimulating atmosphere, but his failing sight and health made 
progress slow, and results, to him, unsatisfactory. Reading 
back over his manuscripts, the writing of which had been 
spread over eight years, he found they had become more 
scrappy and less clearly written as time passed, the recent ones 
being, he considered, thoroughly bad. Before leaving Sydney, 
he had passed from his incomplete memoirs to historical 
sketches dealing mainly with political struggles of P(;pes and 
Kings in the Sliddle Ages and Renaissance period These 
subjects had interested him as a young man in the Woiking 
Men's College days ; he felt impelled to revert to them w hen his 
memoirs seemed, as they often did, unimportant, ever Soring. 

The ‘phoney war’ nauseated, yet intrigued him He read the 
morning and evening papers avidly. The crocodile lears shed 
by the press over the suffering of the ‘brave little H inns' filled 
him with disgust. Surely they knew, as he knew, that Finland 
under Mannerheim was to be a base for an attack on Russia 
by Germany, or England, or both. The Russians weie obviously 
determined to lemove the threat to Leningrad represented by 
the Manneiheim line. His conclusions about Finland in Red 
Europe were, he believed, proving correct, and the Russians 
understood the situation well. 

Now and then, Frank Ashton would reflect on his strange 
reunion with Harriet. She nur$ed him and looked to his com- 
fort wdth tender kindness. She seemed happy. They rarely 
refeired to tlie past; if it, cropped up inadvertently, the subject 
was changed as if by common consent. Harriet Had told her 
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sister, her sister’s husband, and anyone else who asked, that he 
was boarding there, which was true, for he paid board. 

^ An hour after Thurgood left, the doctor came on his daily 
visit. Sometimes Frank Ashton wondered if he should seek 
specialist opinion, at least about the growth on his side, which 
was growing larger and more malignant, but he could not be 
bothered. 

The doctor chided him for having become excited. "As well 
as your othei ailments, you’ll have to watch your old ticker, 
Mp, Ashton. And there’s always the danger of a stroke.” 

During the next week, Frank Ashton was surprised to 
receive a visit from John VVest, who said: "Ted Thurgood told 
me you could not get about much. Thought I'd drop in for a 
chat.” 

Ashton had no real idea of the extent of John West's 
activities, and had no antipathy for him. There was a relentless 
strength of character in West that he admired. Ashton's attack 
on the West machine and the Catholic Church in his memoirs 
was purely political : the^'e was no personal spleen in it. Really, 
Ashton was forced to admit, he would have died a pauper but 
for West. But their conversation was stilted and unfriendly. 
They had nothing in common. 

Observing John West, white haired, but well preserved for 
his years, Fiank Ashton could not help musing on his per- 
sonality. This man had no idea of literature, music or art, no 
inteiest or hobbies outside of his business and political empire. 
John West was but the total of things he had had to know and 
do in furtherance of his ambitions. 

Before John West left, he said he would arrange for Doctor 
Devlin to call on Ashton to diagnose and perhaps treat his 
illnesses. 

"Won’t cost you a penny,” John West said. "He's a genius. 
He’ll fix you up.” 

Devlin duly called, but after examining Ashton told Harriet 
on his way out that he had been consulted too late. Twdvp 
months ago he could have cut the growth aw^ay — now it haci 
gone too deep. 

John West called again the next morning and, in tfib after*i 
noon. Archbishop Malone paid a visit. 

Frank Ashton was puzzledi 
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"I am being embarrassed by the friendly attentions of niv 
political enemies,” he told Harriet later. 

Harriet, whom he had found to he susceptible to the charm 
of meeting well-known people, said: ”lt’s nice of them to calf, 
Frank. After all, }our old fiicnds of the left have de*eited 
you.'* 

"You mean, Tve dcseited them.” 

"Oh, I don't know. Frank, don’t ,\ou think you should . . . 
well, maybe there’s a hcieufter, you know. I’ve never been an 
atheist, Frank, and really, you ...” 

"Aha, so tlie old Archbishop is trying to convert me, eh ?” 

"Well, no-o-o, but Mr. West said that any religion is better 
than none. He said this morning on his way out that he had 
asked the Archbishop to call because he wouldn't like to see 
you die like the animals of the field, without a soul or a God.” 

"I do believe you’re turning religious. Rut I'm not. That's 
one principle I'll never break. Religion is the opiate of the 
people — it teaches them to obey their exploiters. I’m a 
Rationalist, and I don’t believe in God or heaven or hell — even 
now when I know I haven't long to go, 1 don’t believe in them. 
‘Do good, for good is good to do; spurn bribe of heaven and 
threat of hell,' ” Ashton concluded, light-heartedly quoting. 
"That's the Rationalist attitude. Anyway, West should talk. 
He bleaks the ten commandments every day. Must be getting 
a guilty conscience in his old age. Still, I must admit I enjoy 
having a visitor occasionally, even an Archbishop.” 

A.shton received regular visitors in the next few weeks. 
John West called twice, Frank Lammence once, and Ted 
Thurgood, in Melbourne again on business, called nearly every 
day for ten days. 

At last Thurgood mentioned Ashton's memoirs. "Hope 
you're not g^’iig to loast your best friends, Frank. No good 
can come from muck raking.” 

So deverly nad Thurgood led up to the subject that Ashton 
suspected no ulterior motive in his recent friendliness. 

' "Oh, my scribbling doesn't amount to much. It's very 
scrappy. I'm not really confident that enough will be thouglit 
of it when I'm gone for it e^’er to be published. I have raked 
up some muck. I’m afiaid. 1 may tone it down, if 1 ever get 
enough energy.” 
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Notinj^ that Ashton had reacted favourably, Thurgood did 
not press the matter further that day, hut mentioned it again 
at a subsequent visit. 

Late on the next Saturday alternoon, Harriet returned from 
a visit to a sick friend to find Frank Ashton burning papers in 
the incinerator in the hack yard. When she left the house, 
Frank Ashton had been in jovial conversation with Thurgood. 

“Frank, what are ‘you doing 

“Burning some of my scribbling.” 

“But why, Frank? After all the work you’ve put into it." 

He did not reply. 

“But, Frank, you k^ep impressing on me to be sure to 
arrange for publication aftei you ...” 

“Look, ilaiiiet. 1 am burning the parts that expose 
Thurgood and West. I owe my financial security to them, 
especially W'e.st. .\nd if it’s good enough foi them to befriend 
me in my sickness and old age, then it’s good enough foi me to 
spaie them this.” 

While Harriet stood gripped in indecision, he threw the last 
of the papers into the diuni, and stood w’atching them burn, 
poking them with a stick to ensuie theii nttei destruction. 

A gust of wind blew, picked up ttie last burning page and 
blew’ it over the back fence. They watched it rise high in the 
air and disintegiate. 

“There goes my last hit of guts,” Frank Ashton said, and 
Harriet noticed that theie weie tears in his eyes. 

She sighed. He threw awa) the stick and picked up his 
walking cane. She held his arm as he shambled back to the 
house. 


★ 

Frank Ashton was (piite excited as he said farewell to 
Harriet and left the house with Mauiice Blackwvell to attend 
an ‘X’ Club meeting. Blackwell had discovered Ashton’s 
presence in Melbourne when they met in the street a few days 
before, and had siigge.sted to his old comrade that he accom- 
pany him to the meeting. 

Ashton had been a member of the ‘X’ Club before going to 
live in Sjdney. The club held monthly meetings. Frank Asliton 
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had dubbed it "the society for the retention of Socialist opinions 
long since departed from.” Many of its members were former 
supporters of the Tom Mann Socialist Party who had “got 
on in the world” and the club gave them an opportunity to 
express radical and Socialist opinions without fear of their 
remarks being published. But Frank Ashton had forgotten 
these facts as he walked to the tram leaning on Blackwell’s arm 
and his own walking stick. This was his first social outing 
in months. He was going against ddetor’s orders, but reckoned 
he might as well be dead if he couldn't have an intellectual 
discussion occasionally. 

He liked Blackwell, whom he viewed as one of the few 
honest men left among the Labor politicians. Blackw^ell still 
held the seat foimerly occupied by Ashton. Ashton had never 
regretted his effoits to ensure that Blackwell "beat the 
Catholics” in the pre-selection after he had resigned from 
Parliament. 

On the tram, Ashton did most of the talking, as was his 
wont wdien excited. At the meeting, he was welcomed with 
open arms by old friends. They made a fuss of him. They 
were genuinely pleased to see him. He was not forgotten. 

^ The speaker, a man \vhom Ashton did not know, took the 
war situation as his subject. His speech developed into an 
attack on Soviet Russia for its war with Finland just success- 
fully concludevl. He said little of the menace of German 
Fascism and nothing of Japanese militarism, but accu.^ed Stalin 
ot being an Impel ialist, and advocated by inference an alliance 
with (lermany for an attack on Russia. 

"I'lie sy)eech took all the pleasure out of the evening for 
Frank Ashton. As 11 progressed a seething indignation rose in 
him and tlie answeis to the speaker flashed vividly in his mind. 

When the speech had ended amid half-hearted applause, the 
chairman invited discussion, asking each of the twenty odd 
pcojile present in turn if they wished to participate. Ashton 
was the third person asked. He was at that pitch of e-\citement 
in which all the great speeches of his career had been made. He 
vnMs attempting to rise to his feet when his doctor's oft-repeated 
warning came to his mind: “No excitement. Tf you become 
over excited vou’ll have a heart attack or a stroke. No excite- 
ment I” 

' He shook his head. "No, thanks. I don't wish to speak* 
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Surely someone else will answer this man, he thought Tht 
Old ticker is pounding. Better not start speechifying at my age. 

Several people made short speeches. Most skirted around the 
main theme of the speaker; a few, including Blaclfwdl, lamdy 
defended Russia. Frank Ashton’s iridignation and excitement 
rose to fever pitch. He knew exactly what he wanted to say ; 
he could tear this man to pieces with extracts from Red Europe 
and mate^-ial he had gathered from recent reading. 

The last man in discussion had finished speaking. The chair- 
man "Was about to dose the meeting with a vote of thanks.^ 

Frank Ashton rose to his feet with difficulty. No excite- 
ment ! No excitement I 

“Mr. Chairman. I would like to speak if I may.” 

“Yes, Mr. Ashton.” 

All present sensed the still-vital personality of the bent old 
^man in the shabby suit, with the old scarf around his neck. 

“Mr. Chairman: It is a great pity that our Club has so 
degenerated as to permit such a speech as we have heard this 
evening. We are all Socialists, at least, there was a time when 
we were Socialists. 1 have always contended that a man who 
says he is a Socialist, and is not a friend and supporter of the 
land of Socialism — Russia — is either a fool or a knave.” 

He brushed wisps of white hair back from his forehead 
with the chaiacteristic gesture of old. The meeting was already 
hushed under the spell of his oratory. 

“During my long career in the Labor movement I was at 
times guilty of weakness and error — even the strongest tree 
will sometimes bend before the storm — but on one principle 
I have never wavered. In Russia the workers are building a 
Socialist Society. I have always declared my support for their 
great experiment and studied it avidly.” 

“I have been in Russia twice, the last time as recently as 
three years ago. What I saw convinced me that the defence 
of Soviet Russia is the greatest task confronting progressive 
humanity. The Finnish war, gentlemen, was fought in defence 
of Soviet Russia. The Mannerheim Line was built for offenceg 
not defence. It was built with German and English money ‘as 
an attacking base against Russia. Mannerheim is one and the 
same with ‘Mannerheim the butcher/ about .whom I learned a 
good deal during my European trip. May I humblv advise you 
one and all to read wgain my little book, Red Europe, Thete 
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you will see the truth about Finland and its I'ascist ruler, 
Manfierheim. There you will see the lengths to which the 
capitalist world went in its firA desperate efforts to destroy 
^the Soviet Union/' 

Ashton was trembling with excitement. Ilis heart was 
pounding, but his head was clear. He seemed to find his old 
vigour. 

‘Mhitain and I'raiuc !ia\c tlcil.ned war nu riciniany; not a 
shot has been fired in that w.ir, 3ct the llnlish War Council, 
a few weeks ago, bcfoic 1* inland capitulated, decided to send 
an expcilitionary force of at least UX),(X)(J men to Finland via 
Sweden. There has been talk of attacking the Dakii oil wells, 
as w^as done during the wars of intervention when the arms 
of the w'orld boat against the colossus of the workers* state in 
vain. Now Chamberlain admits that British planes and guns 
were sent to I'inland. 

^‘Wbat brand of insanity is this? Britain is ill-equipped, vet 
slie sends arms to Iriuland. There can only be one answer! 
C’hambTerlaiii w^ould like even now to make an alliance with 
Hitler, against Russia. Cast your mind back over the events 
leading up to this war! Don’t be deceived by the millionaire 
press wlien it screams now because Stalin has signed a non- 
aggression pact with ITitler. British and French diplomacy 
left him no alternative if he is to save the Workers* State.'* 

Ashton ran his hands through his hair. As he traced the 
course of events leading up to the war, his bent body 
stiaighteiied. Ilis face was as red as raw meat. 

“I have seen war; and 1 hate war. I value human life, but 
I cannot .shed one tear tor the poor little Finns. Rather do 
I weep for tlie victims of Tascism. And if ever 1 pray again, 
I will go down on my knees to thank God that the Russian 
leadeis had the foiesight and couiage to remove the Manner- 
heiin line, and I will pray that the common people of the 
western woiUl will demand an alliance with the Soviet Union 
afjiainst the scourge of I'ascism. This is a matter of urgency 
to y\usti\iiia because Japan is a member of the Axis Powers 
and is prepaiing to attack — believe me, I have been in the 
£ast and 1 know.** 

• W'hen brank slumped into. his seat he Was gasping for 
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breatli and holding his heart. There was a long moment of deep- 
silence, then enthusiastic applause. ' 

The man who had delivered the main address was obviously j 
cmJ)arrassed. The chairman closed the meeting and those 
present adjourned as usual to a nearby cafe for supper. Frank 
Ashton was sweating and trembling. He could not eat. 

On the tram going home, Blackwell said: ‘‘A great speech^ 
Frank. One of your best." 

The journey continued in silence. When the tram stopped at 
Ashton’s street, Blackwell said: "You don’t look too good, 
Frank. The excitement has been too much. I'll walk down 
to the house with you." 

"No, it’s all right, Morrie, old-timer. I’ll be all right." 

Alighting, he began hobbling up the side street. As he 
neared the railway gates, ha\ing oo\ered about half the hundred 
and fifty yards or so to llie house, he stopped, leaning heavily 
on his stick, holding his heait. 

A quarter of an hour later, Harriet, who had waited upi 
was startled by a loud thumping on the front door. She opened 
it to see two strange men supporting a gasping Frank Ashto^i 
between them. 

"W’e found him near the railway gates." 

They helped her get him to bed, then they went for the 
doctor. 

Frank Ashton had had a stroke. Witliin a fortnight he died. 
His death-bed request for a Rationalist funeial and cremation 
was caiiied out. It was attended by his two sons and their 
w’ives, Harriet, Black w’ell, John West and Krank Lammence. 
The only tears w’ere shed by Harriet. 

Harriet offered lM*ank Ashton’s manuscripts to his eldest 
son, who refused to have an\ thing to do with them after his 
Catholic wife read the ones attacking the Popes. She went to 
the city and asked biaiik 1 animence about publicatidn, but he 
said there w’as no market for such communistic material. She 
then took them to the Labor Call office. 'I'hcy w'ere interested; 
they would pulilish them. .She v\as overjoyed. A w’eek later 
they sent for her and said they were sorry; the papers were 
largely composed of attacks on the Labor Party; she could not 
expect them to publish them. . 
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Defeaterl. Harriet packed the papei*^ tidily a\va\ m m old 
trunk. Fioni itme to time in the years that inlloued she tried 
unsuccessfull) to obtain a publisher for them. 

★ 

Aftei Frank A^hUurs death, John \^e^l oflen said, proudly: 
'*1 put Ashton into politics. He was the gieatest of the Labor 
men; and the best oratoi this country ever saw." 

Though of late his team of racehorses had been small, he 
sent Paddy Ryan to the yearling sales and purchased a colt 
which he named “Ashton.” The horse v\as destined never to 
win a race while in his stables. 

Meanwhile, John West followed the staitling events of 
1914 with a growing conviction of the invincibility of Hitlei’s 
armies. Holland! Denmark! Norway! France! The British 
armies swept into the sea at Dunkirk ! The bombing of Britain! 
What force on earth could stem the savage tide? Some con- 
solation that Churchill had replaced Chamberlain ! 

When Mussolini declared war on a beaten France. John 
West was tin own into «ofne confusion, 'riiough politicallv he 
v\:is a fascist himself, his old liatied of all things German had 
led him to o|)])ose llillei. hut as a keen suppoiter of Musso- 
liiiTs corporate state he did not know' what attitude to rake 
now. One Sunday afternoon he met the Archbishop, whc said: 
“I agiee with Marshal PeUiin. Fd lathei have Hitlet than the 
Communists." 

“I think Mussolini has made a mistake entering the war on 
Hitler’s side," John West replied. “If the Germans win, our 
honjes and families are in danger." 

“Mussolini is a clevei man. Fie must lie convinced that 
Hitler will win, and, God knows, it does look as if he will," 
the Archbishop persisted. 

John West was pleased whfen the Menzies Government 
banned the Communist Party after the fall of Paris. This 
Reminded him Cii Mary. He demanded to know if Nellie had 
received further letters. Mary had written once, several weeks 
back She had married again, but there w'as no news of 
SMarjorie. 

J'Jelhc-wept and complained : “Poor Marjorie might be dead 
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or in a concentration qamp, and Mary will be killed any day 
by a bomb." 

John West was as deeply concerned as his wife but he could 
never admit it “They have made their own beds; let them ^ 
lie on them,” he said. 

The house was desolate these days, with only himself, Joe^ 
Nellie and three servants engulfed in forty quiet rooms. He 
and Nellie hardly ever spoke to each other. Joe treated his 
father as a stranger, and laughed at his suggestions that he 
should join the army. On the odd occasions when John came 
home from Sydney, he was often drunk, always sullen, and he 
avoided his father by getting up late and staying in the city for 
the evening meal. 

Early , John joined the army as a private, without 
consulting his father. At first, John West was annoyed, but 
then his patriotism stirred and he became proud of his son’s 
uniform. Home on leave, John told his mother he w^as playing 
the cornet in the regimental band. Obeying an impulse, John 
West ordered a complete set of instruments and donated it to 
the unit. However, all this only ga\e John West further reason 
for anno>ancc, for John w’as soon discharged as medically 
unfit, having beha\ed so badl) that the authorities were pleased' 
to be nd of him. 

John West found the war good for business: there was 
no unemplo) ment, plenty of money about; many firms in which 
he held shares had luciative war contracts; he was making 
money faster than e\er before, but was often oppressed with a 
feeling of uneasiness — a vague dread of the future. The w^ar 
situation worried him. He knew that his powder and wealth 
were inseparably bound up wdth British and Australian big 
business ; he feared and hated the Germans almost as much as 
he had during the first w^orld war. 

His direct political power narrowed as it had done during 
the first world war; and the war’s end seemed far away, victory 
unlikely. Premier Davison, though dependent on the support 
of W’est men in the Labor I’aity, was just as prone to do the 
bidding of other strong pressure groups as he was to obey 
John \\’est. In the l.abor Parly, his direct influence was con- 
fined now to X'ictoria, though in other .States^* especially Queens- 
land, he still donated to Party funds, and obtained legislative 
imnnimt^ for his sporting enteipiiseo. Catholic Action groups 
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had becoine active in the Labor Party. He favoured their 
crusade against Communism and the Socialisation objective at 
their own party, but they were not his men; they were the 
Papers men, and they were manoeuvring to win pre-selection 
ballots — in some electorates they seemed likely to defeat his 
men. His plan, first conceived during the ‘Irish* battles in 
1920-21, to uhite for his purpose the old West machine with 
the younger generation of Catholic Labor men would, he 
feared, prove a rod for his own back. Besides, after Russia 
came into the war there was a leftw ard swing in the Party 
which displeased him. As well, there were signs of revolt 
among some of his owm men. 

During this period, a political crisis developed in the 
Victorian Parliament. Artful Alfie Davison weathered the 
storm, but before the crisis passed the Labor Party conducted 
its pre-selection ballots. The results shocked John West. A 
few left-wingers won, though in electorates where he held little 
sway. Several Catholic Action men won, and, though some of 
them W'ere West men, many of them were fanatics who \you1d 
serve only themselves and the Church. Worst of all for John 
West, right in the ‘West belt* near Carringbush, old Rqn 
Lassiter and his son Colin ran a candidate in one electorate 
and defeated a West man, Cotton by name, who had held the 
seat for over twenty-five years. The Lassiters had become 
disgruntled.' Old Ron and his gang bad been defeated by left- 
wing candidates at the last elections in the Builders' Laborers' 
Union in spite of ballot-rigging in the best West manner. Old 
Ron, a reckless spender and nearly seventy, had no money. 
Ron I-assiter approached John West for financial assistance and 
met a curt refusal; thongli Colin Lassiter still ‘worked' for the 
Ralstone Council, he had never forgiven John West for 
Mumping' him ; so Colin and his father had set about building 
a political machine of their own — right in John West's back 
yard. 

On the evening of the ballot, Paddy Kelleher came stam* 
mering to John West in the reception room : “The — aaarrr — 
b — bloody Lassiter mob hav^ rigged the — aaarrr — ballot 
against Cotton 1“ 

“Didn’t }ou use Union tickets to beat them?" 

“Ves, but aaarrr — theyJiad more than I did.” ^ 
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"Well, take the ballot box to Party headquarters like you 
always do. You should be able to change the result." 

' Kclleher laughed cynically. "Aaarrr — if I put any more 
— aaarrr — tickets in, there *11 be more — aaarrr v — v — votes 
than people in Ralstone. But if 1 could get the box I’d fix it 
for — aaarrr — Cotton to win by one vote." 

"Get the box, then." 

"I — aaarrr — tried; but they w-w-won't hand it over. 
They’ve g-got it down at the Ralstone Qub." 

"Well, go and get it." 

Gripped by foolhardy courage, Kelleher drove alone to the 
Ralstone Club, which was a ‘blind* for after-hours di inking. 
Entering the bar, he found Colin Lassiter, his brother Jim, 
old Ron and some cronies drinking and gloating over flieir 
victory. 

Seeing the ballot box lying on a sofa, Paddy dived on it 
and depai ted with it under his arm after stammering something 
about it being "a b-b-bloody — aaarrr — disgrace to leave a 
ballot box about in such a place I" 

As he ran from the room he heard Colin Lassiter say : "It's 
woith a fiver to get that ballot box back." 

Kelleher dashed headlong from the building, climbed into 
his car and placed the ballot box beside him on the front seat. 
He heard running steps behind him. As he started the motor, 
a large man climbed into the back seat and slammed the door 
behind him. 

As the car sped away, Kelleher said: "Aaarrr — no b-b- 
bloody funny — aaarrr — b-b-business 1" 

"You’ll get funny business, if you don’t hand that box 
over, Pat. We’ve beat you at your own game this time." 

As Kelleher stopped at a red light, he felt the cold muzzle 
of a revolver on the nape of his neck. 

"Give us that hov, Pat,*' a menacing voice said, "or I'll 
blow your bloody lirains out.” 

"B-b-hreak it down — aaanr — b-bi other," Kelleher began 
as he let out the clutch whep the light changed. 

"Well, cop this,” said the man in the hack seat. Kelleher 
felt a blow on his skull and saw stais before his eyes. His 
attacker giabbed the wheel and switched off the motor while 
Kclleher lay slumped on the seUt Having steered the car to a 
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standstill near the kerb with difficulty, the man got out, put his 
gun away, took the ballot box, and fled through the nearby park. 

Next morning the press featuied the incident. Kelleher# 
declared that the ballot box had been stolen by an unknown 
man and that the pre-selection was to be declared invalid. Police 
investigations revealed nothing. John West sent for Col. Las- 
siter and threatened to have him sacked from the Ralstone 
Council job if he interfered again. A new ballot was held, and 
Cotton won easily, due to the supeiior ballot-rigging skill of 
Paddy Kelleher. 

Later in the }ear, the Labor Party took office in the Federal 
Parliament, and John Curtin became Piime Minister. John 
West was pleased; he saw^ Cuitin as the besit available war- 
time leader ; but he had none of tlie giandiose schemes of 1919 
w’hen Summers had taken office, llis influence in this Parlia- 
1 tcnt was confined to a handful of men, mainly Victorians; he 
was a millionaire, so this Go\einmcnt would defend his inter- 
ests as it would those ut other millionaires — he no longer 
expected more from the Fedeial Pailiament. 

Meanwhile, he had become an armchair war strategist. 

When "Russia was attacked, he joined the piophets who said 
she would not last six weeks, but wdicn Russia lasted six 
months and began dri\ing the Cicrmans back he became an 
admirer of the Red Army, and shocked xXrchbishop Malone by 
remarking: “The Russians must think their s\^tem is all light; 
they're defending it well.” Malone's repl} : “They must fight or 
be shot” did not convince him. 

John West's feeling for Russia w'as like that of a man saved 
from drowning by an irreconcilable enemy: he was thankful, 
lie admired Russia’s courage, but would revert to the old 
aniimb&ity when all the water was pumped from his lungs. 

*^despread opposition in the Labor Party to the coalition 
vdtlkllQavison and the Country Parly, led llie Party Conference 
of 19^ to resolve to withdraw suj^port from Davison. West 
notably Brady, Tnimbleward and Bennett, refused to 
caiiy out dei.isi()ii at John West’s demand, but were unable 
twioldout for loiii^. Laler. I'arly leader Carr became Pj^emicr 
fbnawcek onl\, lo see llu* I'.A.I’.'s swing lo Da\ison’s siipi)ort 
and return him U> the Ihcmici’s nfiicc 

I John West’s aUciition w.is duciUtl b\ Japans s()iuli\\aiJ 
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march after her attack on Pearl Harbor. ‘‘Nothing matters 
now but winning the war!*' he exclaimed to Frank Lainmcncc. 

Defeats in the Pacific were compensated for by victories 
elsewhere. Montgomery's men, including the 9th Australian 
Division, smashed the Germans at El Alamein, and at Stalin- 
grad, Timoshenko’s column came down the Volga to surround 
and annihilate the German attackers who had been held by the 
city’s defenders. 

In Melbourne, fevered digging of air-raid shelters, testing 
of air raid sirens and sand-bagging of city buildings were 
ominous signs that war might come to Australia’s shores. John 
West had his office building sand-bagged, an air raid shelter 
was built in its cellar, and another in the cellar of the mansion. 
Then the Japanese raids on Darnin! Rumours of invasion of 
the Noithern Territory or Queensland! John West watched 
with bated breath. Then the Japs were eventually halted in New 
Guinea and the Coral Sea, and he sighed with lelief. 

In the meantime, political considerations raised by the Arch- 
bishop and other Catholic acquaintances could not shake John 
West from his belief in unity with Russia for the duration, 
of the war. “We might have to fight against Russia later, but* 
we must fight with her now,” he would say. 

He even became an advocate of the Second Front in West- 
ern Europe. Frank lammence and Dick I-amb iindei -estimated 
the genuineness of his sentiments by refusing to lent the 
Stadium to the Australia-Soviet Friendship League. When 
informed of the decision, John West said quietly : “Let ’em have 
it. Let 'em have it for nothing. Fll write them a letter myself. 
Kad for business to lefuse it at a time like this ** 

When the .‘second b'ront was opened, John \Wst could see 
that final victoiy was only a matlci of lime. I hit he could 
not look to the post-war Mituie, as he had. done in 191 S, with 
excited expectations of continuing his diive* for powei. In his 
middle seventies now, he was le(‘lmg Ins age; he was tired and 
no longei believeil that he could estuid Ins empne 

John West had always lived for the fiitine, but now he waS 
beginning to think he had no Intine; and he « oiild not tuin 
to t^e past, as other old men did, bVi.nisi In i<Mii*d 1 (*11101 se 
and self -recrimination. 



CHAPTER 14 

"I eomfnit my soul into ths hands of my Savtour, 
in full confidence that having redeemed it and washed 
it m His precious blood He will present it faultless 
before my heavenly father ... the blessed doctrine of 
thei complete atonement for sin through the blood of 
JeAts Christ . . John Pierpont Morgan, in his will. 

^We have got to organise omrselves against 
^mmunism. We must keep the worker from Red 
literature and Red ruses. We must see that his mind 
remains fiealthy/^-^AL Capons. 



ARLY in the morning of New 
Year’s Day, 1916, the insistent 
ringing of the telephone pene- 
trated John West's slumbers. He 
sat up slowly. Yes, it was the 
phone! Who on earth would be 
ringing up at this hour? 

Sleepily he switched on the 
bed lamp, flung back the blankets 
and got out of bed. He pulled 
on his slippers, switched on the 
dressing-room light and walked 
to the top of the stairs. He 
made his way slowly down the 
stairs in the half hgni, thinking 
of the night he had done so when One-Ky-d lommy had 
come at this hour to tell him O'Flaherty ’lad occupied the tote. 

His heart was beating fast — too fast The doctor had said : 
*'Watch your old ticker, Mr. West. Nothing serious yet; but 
no temper, no exertion, no shocks or excitement.” 

Still the telephone kept up its strident call. Who could it 
be? Wliat wa^ wrong? 

At the foot of the stairs, he gioped for the electric switch 
and welcomed the light. lie picked up the lecelver with a 
trembling hand. 

“Hullo I” 

It was his Sydney manager. 

“Sorry to disturb you at this unearthly hour, Mr. West ; but 
I thought I should call. It’s young Jack — John — he . . . ” 

“What's he done now?” 
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''He's — er — he fell from the balcony of his flat an hour 
ago. He's dead!" 

t John West did not reply. He was seized by an excruciating 
pain in the chest ; he began to sweat, yet felt icy cold. The pain 
paralyzed him — had he been able to move, he would have been 
afraid to, for fear his heart would stop beating. 

This was the pain Devlin had said to beware of — the 
angina pain 1 The shock of the news of his son's death passed 
away — only the pain in his heart remained, the fear of it and 
a sense jof impending doom. 

"Hullo! Are you still there, Mr. West? Hullo!" 

The pain left John West as quickly as it had come. 

"Yes. I’m still here." 

"I hope I haven't upset you. I thought I should ring." 

"That’s all right. Make arrangements for the funeral. I’ll 
come over by plane before lunch." 

"And — Mr. West, I don't quite know how to say this, but 
someone must tell you. There — there seems some doubt 
whether he, young Jack, I mean, fell or jumped.” 

After the conversation had finished, John West slowly^ 
ascended the stairs. Nellie’s voice came from her bedroom 
door above: "Someone rang you. Is something wrong?" 

Reaching the top of the stairs, he walked slowly towards 
her; he was shivering, yet beads of sweat showed on his brow 
and his hands were clammy. 

"Whatever’s wrong?" she exclaimed when she saw him. 

Standing there, with a wiap hastily thrown over her night- 
dress, her white hair straggling around her wrinkled face, she 
looked to him like a haggaid old witch. 

"It’s John. He’s dead. They think he committed suicide," 
he said wdth cruel simplicity and acceptance of the suicide 
theory. 

She sobbed, sagged and stumbled weeping to her bed. He 
made to follow her, but decided not to — he had never entered 
that room since ... He never would! 

"We’ll go over by plane in the morning," he called out, 
then went back to bed. 

Uppermost in his mind was the terrible agony he had 
experienced. Should he ring Devlin? He decided to wait 
until the morning. He lay for a long time listening to his 
heart beating. His mind turned to John. Had he suicided? 
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The booze was his trouble. He had been an unwortli} ^on; 
yet hadn’t he said to Cory recently : “Tlie old man has 
mellowed; we get along better.” • 

The fear of death, grown strong in John West since his 
heart trouble had begun, harassed him now. Death was every- 
where around him. Vera had died. When Vera Maguire w^as 
killed instantly in a motm* accidentia >ear before, John West 
had wept. Only then di*he realise that she had become his 
sheet anchor, his most effective barrier against loneliness, fear 
and remorse. 

Then Arty had died. A few hours before his death, Arthur 
West had called his brother to his bedside The conversation 
had been stilted and tentative until Arthui ‘^aid imploringly: 
‘'Get Dick Bradley out of theie. Jack. You’ve gotta get him 
out. Meantime, get Paddy Ryan to send in cigarettes and that. 
I’ve told Paddy about it. Start tryin’ to get Dick out !” 

“Piut Bradley’s in for life,” John West had replied. “How 
can I get him out?” 

“He’s been sick lately, got goitie and cancer. Won’t live 
many \ears. Ills niece Pat, who looked aftei him \vhen he was 
in hiding, \vill care for him again, she sa}s You got influence 
with the Jail rjo\ernor and the Chief Secietary Get him out. 
Tack. Y'ou’\e gotta promise to try to get Dick Biadley outta 
there.” 

Aithur W^est lived long enough to hear his brothei utter an 
uncertain promise. 

Then news had romc that Marjorie West had died in a 
German concent lation camp during the w’ar. The shock sent 
Nellie West to bed for months; sTie began to complain more 
than e\er of pains in her spine. She had Joe ask his father 
to endeavour to get Margaret s children out of Germany, but 
John West refused. 

At first, Margaret’s death had left him with only renewed 
anger against his unwanted son-in law, Paul Andreas, but in 
recent months he had occasionally found himself pondering 
ONcr the ciicnmstances of her marriage: had he been in any 
degree at fault then or since? Tie could not combat a feeling 
of guilt or of sclf-pit\ that his only graiubchildien had been 
fatheie<l by a (Jerman wlu>, as far as he knew, still had 
cusludv of them. 
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John West felt under his pillow in the darkness and found 
his rosary beads there beside the revolver. He drew the 
leads out and began to pray silently. Our Father, Who art 
in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name . . . Hail Mary, full of 
grace, the Lord is with thee . . . 

For more than a year, John West had been practising the 
Catholic religion with an intensity torn of his fear of death. 
After l!)octor Devlin diagnosed hean trouble, John West had, 
for the first time in his life, seriously considered the tenets of 
the Catholic religion and the possibility of life after death, of 
punisimient for sin in hell-fire. He discussed the matter with 
Archliishop Malone and began to take religious instruction.- He 
read Jacksons Apologetics and various books and pamphlets, 
including the Pope’s Fnc>clical on Communism. Then he 
niailc a general confession to the Archbishop. The confession 
was not profound or searching; it did not reveal John West's 
biggest bins, but it did set his mind turning to the past. 

Chie day, John W'est told Daniel Malone he was worried 
because the Bible history quoted Jesus as saying that it was 
casici foi a- camel to pass tlirough the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter heaven. The Archbishop chuckled and 
replied that such a statement should not be taken literally; 
providing a rich man was generous to tlie Church, practised 
charity and humility, and carried out his religious duties, he 
could enter heaven just as easily as anyone else. Reassured, 
John West joined the Men’s Sodality of the Sacred Heart at 
a nearby church. Attracted by the Church's promise to wipe 
out sin and win immunity from eternal punishment, he began 
to attend Confession and Communion each week. 

But just as his heart trouble had brought fear, the confes- 
sional brought a sense of guilt — these two crashed through 
the barriers he had built around his spirit and would torment 
him for the re^t of his days. 


★ 

More than a year later, Kellie W'e^t, stooped and w it lie red, 
ushered Archbishop iMahme and two other men into the 
reception room to see hei husband. 

Malone, at eighty years, had sunken, black-ringed e>es; his 
lips had receded, his liaii and cycbiows vveie vvisi>) and w’hiie, 
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his shoulders rounded; he had lost weight and his wrinkled 
skin clung tightly to his bony frame; }et he still walked with 
brisk dignity and his mind retained much of its sly alertness. 

The three visitors greeted John West and sat in a half-^ 
circle around him as he reclined in his easy chair looking his 
seventy-seven years and feeling very tired. 

When Nellie had gone, Arclibishop Malone inlioduccd the 
other visitors. 

“Mr. West, this is !Mr. Parclli, becrctaiy of Catholic 
Action." 

Parclli, who ga\c an ciTusixe greeting, was tall, thin, effemi- 
nate in his bearing; his small, restless e>cs, and his thin, cruel 
lips, indicated a fanatic who would stop at nothing in the 
service of his cause. 

“And, of coinsc, Mr. West, 3011 know ^Ir. Cicgan." 

John West did know Mr. Ciegan. lie had been endeavour- 
ing for scxeral 3 cars to push Cregan forxvard as leader of the 
\ ictorian Parliamenlar3 Labor Paity. To John West, Cregan 
vxas the best and most useful of the 3oung Catholic Action 
politicians, the one xxho vxould as often serve JW as the 
^ Catholic Chinch. 

Cicgan was extremely fat and, dicsscd in a grubby black 
suit, he looked like a Protestant icprcsentation of a Jesuit 
priest, lie sat luilging out of his clothes, his fat, boneless 
hands folded on his ample lap. 

“Yes, Mr. West and I knoxx each other," he said through 
thick, sensual lijis. 

“As 1 told 30U, Mr. W^est," Archbishop Malone said, “I 
have brought these txvo friemls along to-night to discuss the 
work of Catholic Action in the Labor Movement. Ill let Mr. 
Parelli do the talking — he's good at it.” 

John West made no reply. He was suspicious that to-night 
he would be asked to finance Catholic Action, which had 
become a menace to his political empire; already a leading 
member of Catholic Action named Michael Kiely had won a 
pre-selection ballot from one of John West's men. 

^ The pre-selection for Ralstone, won by Kiely, had been a 
contest betxxeen Cotton backed by John W^est, Jim Lassiter 
backed by old Ron's gang, and Kiely backed by Catholic Action. 
Of the five Labor Party branches in the electorate, Kiely 
controlled two, West men two, and the Lassiters one. Before 
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the war all the branches had been controlled by John West; 
but due to the split with the Lassiters and the rise of Catholic 
Action, he had lost ground. \ 

The ballot was rigged by all three candidates, but least 
effectively by doddering old Cotton. The absent and the dead 
voted, and bogus trade union tickets were used by all candi- 
dates. An unofficial scrutiny an hour before voting finished 
revealed that Jim Lassiter led narrowly from Cotton, with 
Kiely lagging behind. Then five minutes before the ballot 
closed, three hundred Kiely voters arrived in charabancs. 
They were all young people, members of Catholic Action, The 
Holy Name Society or The Children of Mary. A check of 
their bona-fides revealed that they had all been secretly enrolled 
in Kiely-controlled branches months before. 

The other candidates had no time to fight back. Kiely won 
easily. Cotton ran last. John West swore vengeance ! 

“Well, Mr. West,'* Parelli began, taking a thick roneoed 
document from his brief case, “I haVe here the most recent 
leport of ‘The Movement* which, as you know, is the arm 
of Catholic Action in the Trade Unions.” 

John West nodded uninterestedly. Parelli proceeded, quot- 
ing from the repoit to illustrate his points. 

. . • obvious reasons we cannot work publicly as 
members of a Catholic Action organisation, but zvoiking 
anonymously as The Movement we do the highest work of 
Catholic Action, 

Parelli outlined the work of The Movement in combating 
Communism, strikes and militancy in the Trade Union Move- 
ment. He referred to the Papal Lncyclical that John West had 
read some time before, in which the Pope called for organisa- 
tions of Catholic woikmen to put the Catholic point of view to 
workers and to combat Socialism and Communism. 

‘Tn each diocese or suburb we have set about establishing 
cells of The Movement and in many factoiie? and Trade 
Unions we have similai groups. We have gatheied lists of non- 
communists, especially anti-communists, who aie not Catholics, 
with a view to drawing them into The Movement, or at least' 
into co-operation with us. In union elections we have run 
candidates against communist and militant leadeis. Already we 
have had some success — we expect moie success, piuviding we 
can cairy on.” 
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y«s, John West thought bitterly; and you're also running 
candidates against my men in Labor Party pre-selection ballots. 
But you won't mention that. Oh, no ! 

Apparently sensing John West's hostility, Parelli'said: “1 
want to make it clear, Mr. West, that this is a fight to protect 
private property against Godless Communism. We are co- 
operatipi; with the employers to root out the Communists 
and militants and to stamp out socialistic ideas among the 
workers. Though we cannot come out openly against wage 
increases, we are spreading the idea that higher wages lead 
to higher prices. The Communists are trying to use their 
power in the union movement to unite the workers around 
their programme for even higher wages, ultimately for Social- 
ism, which will divert the workers from the path of Christ. 
You and I know how dangerous this is, don’t we, Mr. West?" 

Parelli spoke such sentiments with the conviction of one 
who had never been a woiking man: his father had made a 
fortune fioni a chain of shops which sold Catholic piayei 
books, statues, rosaiy heads ami the like. Parelli had been 
a member of the Young Nationalist Association until his 
interest in church politics turned him to the Labor Movement, 
then he had joined the Labor l*'arty and the Clerks' Union. 

"As you know, Mr. West, the Labor Party Conference 
last month decided to form A.L.P. Industrial Groups. This 
w ill soon be adopted by the Federal Executive — we have the 
numbers now — then The Movement will be able to work under 
the cover of the Labor Party all over Australia.” 

I'arelli paused to insert a cigarette' in a pink holder. Having 
lit the cigaieltc, lie held the holder effeminately with his little 
finger cuived. 

kicgan sat impassively. lie had decided not to commit 
hiin=;ell until lie saw how John West leacted. 

Now he’s coming to it, John West thought. They 11 get 
no money from me! 

Parelli continued: "Catholic Action members will be the 
core of the Industrial Groups. Already we control many Labor 
Party branches and we will have control of the whole Party 
in VictonVby next year's conference." 

John West, who had been sitting with his eyes half-closed, 
stined and gazed fiercely at Parelli. Control the Labor Party I 
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So they’re going to control the Labor Party in Victoria, are 
they? We’ll see about that I 

* ‘Tou’ll control the* Labor Party?” he shouted. ”Wc'll see 
about that! Til . . 

Malone interrupted : "I wouldn't use the word control, Mr. 
Parelli. You mean you will be tn a position to see the Party 
follows Catholic Action policjr against Communism, Socialisa- 
tion, Nationalisation of Banking, hree Medicine and the like.” 

“Quite so. Your Grace,” Parelli compromised. ”We have 
demanded again and again that the Federal Labor Government 
take action against the Communists, yet it has done nothing. 
Even many Catholic Labor politicians will not come out openly 
for a ban on the ( ommunist Party or in sui>port of The Move- 
ment. As the report says here: Until The Movement %s sp 
powerful that it has to he placated and until its membership is 
able to educate the Catholic workers m the danger of giving 
undivided loyalty to any political party, it will be impossible 
for us to expect any different behaviour from the Federal Labor 
Government. You see, Mr. West, most Catholics in Australia 
arc workers, l^bot supporters. Most of them support Chifley’s 
Bank Nationalisation and the Free Medicine Rill ” Parelli 
pouted: “It’s most distressing for The Movement, Mr West.” 

“Well, why don't you form a separate Catholic Party e 
the centre parties in Furope?” John West csked. 

Old West IS being very difficult, Parelli thought. 

“I myself favoured that course, but His Grace ...” 

“It couldn't be done, Mr. West, desirable and all as it is; 
at least not yet,” Daniel Malone intervened “I.aboT traditu»n>. 
go deep among Catholics here. We would cut our^^eUe*- (>if 
from many of our own people. Similarly with separate ( atholic 
Trade Uninn.s. These exist in some European countries, but 
most Australian Catholics would stay in the present unions.” 

Cregan -widened his fish-like eyes and said: ‘The Move- 
ment, against my wishes, formed two hreak-away unions last 
year, and lost much ground as a consequence. We must work 
within the existing unions.” 

John West peisisted ”1 see Archbishop O’Connell sa^s that 
Catholic l.al»oi politmans should op])ose the Rank Nationalisa- 
tion Bill, then when the) aie expelled tioni the L,iboi l^aitv, 
form a Catholic Party.” 
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The Archbishop chuckled slyly. “Musha, Mr. West, Arch- 
bishop O’Connell has been wiser than everyone else all his 
life. Why, he even supported conscription.” 

Malone gulped as if trying to swallow his words, then 
added: “I assure you, Mr. West, that the other Archbishops 
and the Papal Delegate don't favour such a proposal. For the 
moment, we must concentrate on getting our own men to 
Canberra, and put pressure on the older Catholic Labor men 
to come out more strongly against Communism.” 

I don't want a Catholic Party formed anyway, John West 
admitted to himself. They say get our men to Canberra, they 
mean get their men to Canberra! 

Parelli went on: ”As the report says, we must educate 
Catholics. In this regard, His Grace's public statements against 
Communism, the Bank Bill and Free Medicine have been of 
immense value. But as Ills Gi*ace has pointed out to me, these 
statements lay him open to the accusation of directing the 
politics of the laity. Catholics with socialisWc tendencies are 
accusing him of this already. That will only stop when The 
Moxement is strong enough to force its policy on the Labor 
Party and the Lnions, and to educate Catholics out of the 
idea of giving undivided loyalty to the Labor Party. For 
example, ^Ir. West . • . ” 

What's he driving at now? John West thought wearily. 

‘* . . . for example, as you no doubt read in the papers, His 
Grace called a Communion breakfast of Catholic tramway 
woikcrs on the morning of the mass meeting, to v/arn them not 
to vole fur the Commnnist-contiulleJ executive’s motion for a 
tram btiiUe in Stippuit of the nieUil tiades strikers. If Catholic 
Action, that is, the A.L.P. Industrial Groups, had been stronger 
in the tramway union, ITis Grace would have been spared the 
need to make such a delicate statement.” 

John West c,a7ed at Paielli quiz7ically. Why has he come 
to tell me all this? There’s a catch in it somewhere, all right. 

“We ha\e iu>t foi gotten the xouth,” Parelli said. “We have 
already recruited 3,000 from the Young Catholic Workers' 
Association. Wc are conducting schools for them and other 
memhers. training them in methods of work. From them came 
tlie idea of rcpoiting Communists to the employers. Where a 
Communist is actixe and popular in a factory, they report him 
to foi email or manager and endeavour to get him sack^ 
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Sometimes this succeeds, but some employers have a false sense 
of fairness because there is a shortage of labour. We are at 
v’ork in otlier organisations besides the Unions and the Labor 
Party, notably the Returned Soldiers* League; there we are 
pushing forward the idea of patriotism, calling the Commos 
Russian agents.” 

Malone chuckled again. ”£ven I would become a British 
flag-waver to beat the Communists, Mr. West.” 

“We have problems, Mr, West. Many of our own people 
support the Communists and militants in the unions — they vote 
for them at union elections. The report has something to say 
on this problem : There are 10,000 members of the Ironworker^ 
Union in Victoria, but year^ of effort have only been able to 
disclose six reliable Catholics, The position is similar in 
Sydney, Mr. West, and all our experience shows that the more 
unskilled the trade, the more rapid is the decline of religious 
faith. 

“The fact is that many Catholics object to The Movement’s 
activities, but we hope to overcome this opposition now that 
we have the A.L.P. Industrial Groups as a front for our work. 
I’ll leave a copy of this report with you, Mr. West. It gives 
details of the position in all unions. And now I come to the 
most important point: Where’s the money coming from?” 

John West raised his head and gared at Parelli. So I was 
right, he thought ; I’m to foot the bill ! 

“The only financial assistance The Movement has obtained 4 
apart from membership fees, came from His Grace, who made 
a personal donation of £5,000. This enabled us to start our 
paper. Freedom. But we have reached the end of our tether. 
Through shortage of paid staff our leaders are cruelly over- 
worked. Mr. Ciegan here, for instance, works day and night# 
and his health is in a bad state. In the last year, Mr. West, no 
less than four key-men on the executive have had to be given 
long leave of absence on doctors’ orders. If this situation con- 
tinues for another year, The Movement will cease to exist 
because its leadership will be destroyed. At the moment, die 
brunt of the work in Victoria is being done by myself, Mr. 
Cregan here, and Michael Kiely, the member for Ralstone.” 

Parelli placed his hand over his mouth, as though trying to 
Stifle Kiely’s name. 
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John West exclaimed: “Kiely! an inipostoi ! He*s a 
professional Catholic sponging on bis religion j He's ..." • 

Cregan stirred in his chair and grimaced at ParelH. The 
Archbishop forced a chuckle and said: “Mr. West and young 
Michael Kiely don’t hit it off, Mr. ParelH. But we must 
forget personalities. The point is, Mr. West, that The Move- 
ment needs n^oney, a large sum. Knowing your haticd of 
Communism and your long-standing generosity to the Church, 
I suggested that our friends see you." 

John West’s resentment melted into confusion. He was to he 
tlie mug who put up the money! He would take no pait; 
obtain no power. Catholic Action was challenging several of 
his Labor politicians. Kiely and some other members of The 
Movement were agitating against him in the Labor Party. 
Kiely was a leader of The Movement, yet they wanted him 
to finance it. But Catholic Action was fighting Communism : 
the Communists had taken his daughter away from him, ruined 
her life; they were a threat to his religion and his hard- won 
wealth. 

He eyed them sullenly. 54 rich man ic genoou^ to thg 
Church can enter heaven, . . . 

“How much do you want ?’’ 

“A lot of money, Mr. We^l,” Paielli answered. “1 ifty 
thousand pounds.” 

“Fifty thousand! You must think I’m the Bank of 
England !" 

They sat in deep silence, then John West said: “I’ll ]»nt up 
the money — on one condition. Your men are fighting my men 
— that’s no good to either of us. None of my men are com- 
munistic. If you agree not to oppose my men in pre-selection 
ballots in future. I’ll give you a cheque." 

The Archbishop opened his mouth to speak, but refrained. 
Cregan stirred in his seat but said nothing. At last, ParelH 
said: “I’m afiaid, Mr. West, that I can’t give such au under- 
taking. Many of your men are not Catholics, and some of 
those who are, are not openly fighting Communism or helping 
Catholic Action. However, most of them are all right, in our 
view. I can assure you that we will not oppose those of good- 
will, and that 0111 men are free to help you in Parliament if 
their mnm lence dictates. It is the Church that matters, Mr. 
iyest. Latholic iNctiun is most giateful for the fact that you 
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have often used your influence in Parliament to help the 
Church. We agree with you that Davison, although not a 
Catholic, is a key-man for the Church in Victorian politics. 
We don't like Carr and his group any more than you do. I 
think we can carry on our work widiout cutting across your 
plans, Mr. West.” 

After a pause, John West said: "All right, I’ll put up the 
money.” 

When they had gone, he sat brooding. To-night he had 
surrehdeied much of his influence in the Labor Party. Whereas 
he had vowed for more than a year that lie^ would defeat 
Kiely in the next Ralstone pre-selection, if it cost him a 
million, now he had given £50,000 to the organisation that had 
enabled Kiely to beat his man. Cotton. 

Although the Labor Party was now the Government of 
Victoria, with Carr as Premier, John West’s men, led by Bill 
Brady and Cregan, were a minority in the Cabinet and Caucus. 
With Maurice Blackwell dead, there was no longer a left wing 
among the Victorian Labor politicians, but the best endeavours 
of Frank Laminence could not grt rid of Carr. The last time 
John West had run Cregan against Carr for the Party leader- 
ship and Brady for the deputy leadership against a young 
Catholic politician who was neither a West man nor a member 
of The MoAement, £1,000 had been distributed in bribes, but 
John West's men were defeated. The Deputy Leader told 
Caucus that money had changed hands, that he would talk if 
he were defeated, so some politicians w^ho had accepted bribes 
changed their votes to avoid exposure. ^ 

John West sat reflecting on his position until a late hour. 
After all he had done for the Church, they had forced him 
to finance his political enemies. Hadn't he saved the Church 
hundreds of thousands of pounds by forcing Davison to intro- 
duce the Church Rates Bill? Why hadn't he thought to remind 
Parelli and the Archbishop of that? 

When Davison’s coalition Government with the U.A.P, waS 
tottering, John We^t and Daniel Malone had manoeuvireS TO 
Premier into passing a Bill exempting Catholic Church properl 
ties from paying rates to local Municipal Councils. 

When first approached, Davison had refused; but wHen 
John West got Paddy Kelleher lo cancel the Labor 
selection in a pending by-election, and appointed d, 
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Labor candidate to run against Davison's man, the Premier 
said : “ril tell you what. Til do it, providing 1 can exempt all 
churches from rates. Most of my colleagues are Protestant* ; 
they'd never agree unless 1 do it this way." 

Davison pushed the Bill through Parliament and his man 
won the by-election. After Parliament was next disbanded, 
Labor went back with an absolute majority over the Country 
Party and the U.A.P. ; but the Carr Governinent was, from 
John West's point of view, the worst Victoria had had for 
twenty years. 

Sensing the decline in John West’s power, and seeking to 
win country seats for the Labor Paity, the Carr gioup had 
decided on a showdown over trotting. Revolt had broken out 
anew in the trotting world, and Carr was threatening to intro- 
duce night trotting after transferring control from John West's 
bogus club. 

The hall clock had struck midnight before John West 
aroused himself wearily and walked slowly to the foot of the 
stairs. He consoled himsdf with the thought that his money 
would be used to fight Communism; the reds missed no 
opportunity to write up his influence in tlie Labor Party; now 
he’d have revenge. 

Half-way up the stair'? a heart pain giipped him. He stood 
rigidly in a cold sweat, afiaid to nio\e. The agonising pain, 
the sense of dnoni! He stood as if nitrified, holding the 
banister, iiiilil the pain eased. 


★ 

I'or the first time since the Gaming Suppression Bill of 
1906, legislation aimed against John West was introduced into 
the Victorian Parliament. A Bill was passed to hand over 
Apsom racecourse, which had been occupied by the Army 
during the war, to the Housing Commission. Then a Bill was 
introduced to legalise night trotting and transfer control of 
the sport to a board of Government appointees. 

Brady, Trumbleward, Cregan and Kelleher led opposition 
to the measure; Michael Kiely supported it. Paddy Kelleher 
had told a deputation of trotting men’s representatives: 'Tf old 
JW wants to keep — aarr — trotting, he can as far as I'm 
C-C-concerned. W hen one of my kiddies was sick years ago, 
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the old aaai rr — fellow saved its 1-Hfe by getting a — aaarrr— 
hospital b bed and the best ni medical attention." 

W hile the second reading debate on the bill raged, John 
West himself lay in a hospital bed^ Devlin had 1 e commended 
that he iisk an operation to rid himself of the dread angina 
pains. 

“The operation won’t cure the complaint, Mr. West, but it 
will remove the pain. And — here’s good news — I have 
arranged to inipo’t trom \iiierica a special new drug to tieat 
the complaint. They aie getting wondeiful results, putting 
years on to people's lives. I stronglv advise the operation. You 
have an astonishing constitution — you will suivive it People 
with health often live longest, Mr. West. With this operation 
and the drug, you may liive for years." 

John West took Communion and Extreme Unction before 
going under the anaesthetic. As consciousness faded he felt 
impelled to shout out: “No* Nol 1 might die!" but uncon- 
sciousness claimed him befoie he could speak. 

The opei alien was successful, and aftei a few weeks’ treat- 
ment with the new drug he felt better than he had for two 
years. He recoveied some of his old drive. He amazed everyone 
with his vigour. 

Dick I jimb said to Flank T.ammence: “Old JW’s a marvel; 
he’s as good as he evei was." 

Bennett told Trumblewaid: “Ol’ JW^’s back in harness. 
They'd better look out now. If he'd been fit when the fun first 
staited, this Bill would never have’goi to Parliament." 

John W est went into action against his enemies, working 
out shrew^d last-minute moves against the Trotting Bill. 

The forces arrayed against him u^ere formidable. The 
trotting men had found a new leader named Fleming, a former 
trotting journalist. At the initial protest meeting, Fleming 
attacked Frank Lammence as “a stooge of John West," the 
Melbourne Galloping and Tiotting Association as a bogus club, 
“a front to hide the profiteers, notably West, who have bled 
trotting w^hite for^ forty years,” 

When the new tiotting men’s Association had been formed 
with Fleming as secretaiy, less than tw^enty of tw^o thousand 
men lemained faithful to the old regime. Then lobbi^ving 
began Piemier Can and his> Chief Secretary agreed to 
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ducc a Bill. Like a rudderless ship without JW, the West 
machine could not cope with the situation. 

After a narrow victory in the Cabinet, the Bill went to the# 
^bor Caucus. Bennett, The Gentleman Thief, attacked Flem- 
ing as a ‘7oliti*iy-come-lately,” and made an impassioned plea 
for John West. After all West had done for the Party, Surely 
he was entitled to keep trotting. Bennett actually shed tears. 
*‘Why,” he said, “West saved certain men here from the 
shadow of prison.” But to no avail. 

After Premier Carr had given Caucus a pep talk on the 
need for unity, the Bill was adopted by a large majority. The 
Chief Secretary introduced it into Parliament. Tom Trumble- 
ward, old and feeble, left his sick bed to oppose his own Party 
on the issue. He saw Lammence, then he and Bill Brady 
canvassed support but found that Cregan was the only other 
Labor man in the Lower House prepare# to go against the 
Caucus decision. 

They turned to the Country Party. Davison agreed to help. 
Then Fleming organised a mass meeting in Artful Alfie's elec- 
torate. Next day Davison received more than 200 telegrams 
demanding that he and his Party support the Bill. Knowing 
the Bill had wide support in the country and fearful for his 
political future, Davison voted for the Bill, which was carried 
by a clear majoiity. 

When John W^est threw himself into the fight, the measure 
was ^ue to be debated in the Upper House He summoned 
Kelleher, Bennett, Cregan, Brady and Trpmbleward to his 
office. Trumbleward, ill in bed and not expected to live, could 
not come, but the other four arrived on time. 

“Well, gentlemen, we're going to beat this Trotting Bill 
yet.” 

“Aaarrr, b-b-bi other, Fm afraid it's t-too late,” said Kelle- 
her, who viewed John West’s position as tiagic. 

“No, it's not! I've got a scheme.” 

John West, whose face was almost as white as his hair, 
looked alert. In his e}es was much of their old penetration. 
He turned to Bennett. 

“The Honorable Member, Bennett,” he said jovially, “is 
going to tiiin wowser to-moiravv when the House meets.” 

Bennett was’pii/./Ied. “How do }ou mean?” 
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Jolin W'ebt related how Bob Scott had almost tiicked Pre- 
mier Bent in 1906, then continued: “Well pretend that we 
oppose the Bill because it will encourage gambling. There are 
' several wowsers in the Upper House and a few others who will 
oppose the Bill on behalf of the V.R.C If you and Paddy 
oppose it, we’U nearly toss it out.'* 

“Aaarrr — Mr. West, I fought against the Bill in the Party 
room, b-but, well split the Party if we g-go too far." 

“Split the Party! Has the Party considered me? Listen. 
Ill smash Carr’s. Government and 111 get rid of our smart 
Chief Secretary and Deputy Leader; 111 end Kiely's career, 
too, if It costs me a million I After all I ve done for the Party 
and for trotting, they take control off me. Therell be a fortune 
in night trotting. I tried to get a Bill through }ears ago, and 
if I can’t have night trotting, then Fleming and his mob of 
impostors won’t run it." 

The others fell uncomfortably silent. 

John West addressed Bennett again: “Play the wowser; 
then you and Paddy move a few amendments. Frank Lam- 
mence has got them ready. Even if the Bill passes the Upper 
House, some of the amendments will be carried." 

He turned to Cregan and Brady. “Now, Bill, when the 
amendments are considered by Labor Caucus, I want you and 
Bert to say: ‘Send ’em back. We won’t accept any amend- 
ments.' ” 

Cregan gared quiz7ically at John West. Brady uttered a 
harsh laugh and said : “Jesus wept ! You might get away with 
It at that. It's a smart scheme.” ^ 

John West grinned. “Yes, we might. You rally all the 
support you can for all or nothing on the trotting Bill." ^ 

When they had completed arrangements the politicians 
departed. Kelleher lagged behind the others. When they had 
entered the lift, he returned to John West's office. 

“Aaarrr — excuse me, Mr. W-West.” 

“Yes?” 

“I — aaarrr — that is, b-b-brother, I c-can't do what you 
asked in the House to-morrow. As Secretary, I c-can't go< 
against a P-Party decision. But I’ll — aaarrr — oppose accept- 
ing the amendments when the Bill comes back to us. I'll help 
you get rid of — aaarrr — K-Kiely and one or two more. I 
know you’ll understand, Hr. W-West. I know how you must 
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feel. The b-bastards have bitten the hand that fed 'ehi. I'll 
help in future. Aaarrr — I . . . ” 

Whatexer else Kelleher had intend^*d to say was frozen oij^ 
his lips by John Wests expression. John West’s face was set 
-in a snarl of contempt and suppressed rage. He staled at 
Kelleher, who shitted uncomfortably then turned on his heel 
and w as gone. * 

When the debate began next tlax in the Uppei House, L5en- 
nett soon got the floor. J le pleaded that the change of control 
by broadening tiotting facilities would bring thousands of 
woiking men “under the [lernicious influence of the gambling 
mania.” Appaicntly hoping that people would forget that he 
had been profitably associated with gambling sports all his 
life, Bennett asked the Council to consider how “a wage- 
earner's wife would feel if she knew her husband was a regu- 
lar attendant at the night trots, and risking his week's wages 
which perhaps he had in his pocket." 

“I make no apologies for opposing my own Party on this 
issue. Behind closed doors in the Cabinet room they shaipened 
the dagger to stab the Association of which 1 am President in 
the back." 

He spoke at great length, concluding with a eulogy of John 
West, who, he said, had stepped in forty years ago and saved 
trotting from bankruptcy. lie declared that the Melbourne 
Galloping and Trotting Association was not a profit-making 
body. Its profits went to pay Mr. John West and the estate of 
Benjamin Levy back for money loaned and property leased. 

In spite of Bennett’s eloquence, the Bill passed through the 
Upper House, but not befoie three of Lammence’s amendments 
had been accepted, including a rather vital one removing the 
right of appeal to an independent tribunal against stewards' 
decisions. 

When Cabinet considered the amendments, Brady de- 
ijianded that they be rejected and the Bill sent back to the 
"^tipper House. Carr became suspicious and adjourned the 
meging to consult Fleming, the trotting men's leader. Fleming 
saicr: “I think it's a trap to delay the Bill until after the 
elections in the hope that your Government will be defeated. I 
suggest you accept the amendments. They're not fundamental. 
y/t can perhaps change the Bill again later." 
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When Caucus reassembled, Carr moved that the amend- 
ments be accepted. The motion was carried. 

And so, after forty years, control of trotting passed out of 
“^John West's hands. He smarted under the defeat. He wbuld 
smash this Government! Under his uige for' immediate 
reprisals he sent Frank Lammence to see Premier Carr with, 
two demands. 

Lammence, in his late sixties with his hair greying, looked 
younger by many years. As he faced Carr in tlie Premier's 
office, the usual unfathomable expression hid his true feelings. 

*‘Mr. West asked me to see you. Jack," Lammence began. 
"He thinks the least you can do is to ensure that his club 
will be allowed to continue with galloping meetings." 

Carr was a smooth fifty-five years. Well-dressed in grey, 
he had developed the self-confident bearing of the successful 
politician. To-day he was a little nervous; placatory but firm. 
He had learned that the \yest machine was not by any means a 
spent foice. In futuie he would leave West’s enterprises 
strictly alone. He told Lammence that galloping was a maWr 
for the V.K.C. ; as that body had allowed John West's club to 
use its courses while the Army had been in occupation of 
Apsom, he saw no reason wffiy that situation should not con- 
tinue w hen the x\rmy handed o\ er to the Housing Commission. 

Suddenly, Lammence said: "Mr. West wants Richard 
Btadle} released from prison immediately." 

Carr gaped in astonishment. ‘AVhat? l>ut Ilradle^^ is a 
mill del et, hiank He’s in toi life. It's impossible I" 

"Nothing's impossible, Jack. The point is, Bradley was a 
great friend of Mi. West’s brother, Aithui/ wdio made a death- 
bed request for Bradley’s release '' 

Carr laughed neivouslv, then hesitated. 

John West had forgotten Richaid Biadley’s existence until 
his desire to make demands on Cair had leminded him of 
Arty’s wish. 

Carr found w'ords: "But, it iust can't be done, Frank. 
There'd be an outcry. Interested parties have tried befoie to 
get Bradley out, but it's impossible." 

"Mr West said to say that if voii don’t lelease Biadle^^and 
leave his galloping meetings alone he will filing 3 our Govern- 
ment down if it costs a million." 
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Carr studied I-ammence’s impassive fai'e. This man was 
deadly serious. Paddy Kelleher liad said that old JVV was 
savage and would seek revenge. 

A month later, Richard Bradley hobbled out of Pentridge 
Jiiil a free man. He was sick, old and bent. His niece Pat and 
her husband took him to their home in a taxi. 

For John West it was a hollow victoiy. At times when he 
felt well and energetic enough, he planned the downfall of the 
Carf Government; told Brady and Davi'^on to work to ie\ive 
the Country Party - Labor Coalition. 

★ 

One evening, in the winter fohn We^t had just retiied 

to bed when the telephone rang. He put on a dressing 
gown and slippers* and went slowh downstairs, shi^ering w'lth 
cold. 

“Hullo.*' 

A newspaper repoitei answeied “Mr. Kiely, the Member 
for Ralstone, has just made a bittei attack on you, Mr. West, 
during the debate on the Racing Be form Bill in the Victorian 
Parliament.** 

“Kiely*s an impostor ! WHiat’d he say ?** 

“Among other things, he said : ‘The new racing club to be 
formed under the Hill will he as much a creature of West as 
the V.G. & T.A. The same technique will be used. Those who 
can be bought will be bought, and those who can he intimidated 
will be intimidated.' " 

“Kicly*s a liar !*' John West shouted. 

•^He also said that you helped to defeat the Can Co\ein- 
ment; that when Sir Alfied Davison was Premier he called 
on you nearly every day; and that you financed the Country 
Party. He went on to say that you have corrupted every sport 
with which you have been connected. I am ringing to give you 
a chance to reply, Mr. West." 

John West was nonplussed. He had not the energy to 
^devise a hasty answ^er. He fell back on evasion and the 
power of money. “Say that T said I'll give £1000 to the Chil- 
dren's Hospital if Kiely can prove that I have evei given 
money to the Countiy Party; providing he'll give £100 if he 
can’t prove it. There >ou are. I'll lav him ten to one! Put that 
in, and also that Kiely is an unmitigated Har." 
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When the reporter had rung oflF, John West was cold, yet 
sweating. Though he felt no pain, his heart seemed to have 
seized. He was afraid to move until the turn passed. He 
tionietimes wondered if he had been wise to undergo the 
operation to remove the angina pain ; at least the pain^had been 
a w^arning signal. . . . 

John V\ est's health had steadily declined in the past year. 
He seemed to grow visibly older every day. His mind had lost 
much of its clarity. He walked about with bent back ; his legs 
were moi e bandy. His grey eyes, which had once been inscrut- 
able,* able to hold men in awe, intimidate them, were now 
weak, their feverish* oily gleam betraying his mental stress. 

Though Devlin had said nothing directly, John Wfest sensed 
from his constant w^arnings against excitement and effort, that 
the doctor had detected a serious worsening in his heart 
condition. 

Fear of death dominated John West in spite of his regular 
attendance at the Sacraments. Though he felt he would escape 
Hell, he sometimes pondeied on the nature of Purgatory and 
constantly sought indulgences by pa\ing to have Masses said; 
he inserted in his will a provision that money be set aside for 
Masses for the rejiGse of his soul. Meanwhile, he must cheat 
death as long as he could. He allow^ed Frank Lammence and 
Pat Con to vie for many of his duties. He carried out Dev. 
lin’s instructions to the letter, rested at the prescribed times, 
took his digitalis tonic with scrupulous regularity ana avoided 
excitement and worry as much as possible; on his rare visits 
to the football, races or boxing he tried to remain unexcited, 
calm. On his way to and from the office, Paddy Ryan was 
his constant companion. They travelled by fourpenny bus. A 
scene enacted almost daily was the source of some amusement. 
When John V\ est left the office, Paddy w^ould accompany him 
to the bus stop, buy an evening paper, assist his master on to 
the bus. If the bus w^ere ciowded Paddy would say: “A seat 
for the old gentleman, please.” Few passengers knew that the 
frail old man was the legendary, notorious John West. 

He often pondered on the past. His mother and Mary were* 
the people he liked to remember. ITis conscience often smote 
him when he thought of his mother, and when he pl*obcd his 
memories of Mai> he had lo lesist a desire to write in\iting 
hex to come back. 
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As John West left the telephone, it rang again: another 
newspaper k’eporter asking for a statement. After repeatii)g 
his challenge to Kiely, he, left the receiver off the hook and 
returned to bed. He could not sleep; he lay awake counting 
his heartbeats. In his weariness, he could not face up to plans 
to combat Kiely’s outburst. He would get I'rank Lamme»ce 
on the job in the morning. Why couldn’t they leave him alone? 

The Liberal Party had won the recent elections and took 
office in coalition with the Country Party which had replaced 
Davison with a new leader. But Kiely was still member for 
Ralstone. Kiely had consolidated his position in spite of Paddy 
Kelleher. Paddy, true to his promise to John West, and himself 
fearing the growing power of Catholic Action, had moved to 
run a famous Ralstone footballer against Kiely in the pre- 
selection ballot. Kiely tricked his potential opponent into 
becoming unfinancial and expelled him from the branch. Paddy 
could have fixed the mattei , but the footballer, disgusted, aban- 
doned his political ambitions. 

Kiely’s only remaining opponent was Colin I^ssiter's 
brother, Jim, who accepted John \\ cst’s Support. Only expedi- 
ency caused the Lassiters to help John West: Old Ron had 
died in poveity on the old age pension, and Colin had been 
sacked from the Council job Disgruntled. Colin Lassiter had 
threatened to expose Ralstone Council rackets in property 
sales, tenders, charity carnivals, gaming prosecutions and the 
like. Calling I.assiter's bluff, the Mayor had approached John 
West and obtained permission to sack him. 

The local Labor Party branches were now 'packed' with 
Catholic Action members, .so Kielv strenuously argued that 
John We.st and the I^ssiters were a disgrace to the Church, and 
easily defeated Jim Lassiter. 

John West had more success with the Chief Secretary and 
the Deputy Leader of the Labor Party : they held ‘border-line’ 
seats. Paddy Kelleher told |ohn West at the time: “The only 
way to beat them is to cause them to lose their b-bloody — 
aaarrr — seats. Then next time well beat them at the pre- 
selection." That I^bor would lo^'e two \otes as a consequence 
did not seem to worry Paddy. To get rid of these two men, 
Kelleher co-operated with Catholic Aition which was bitteily 
hostile towards the Chief -i^ccretarv bccau''e they con‘5idercd 
hm a leftist, and towards the Deputy LeVlci. who, though a 
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Catholic, was strongly opposed to Catholic Action’s political 
interference. Controlling many branches in the two electorates. 
Catholic Action spread damaging rumours, said the candidates 
were working with the reds to nationalise the oanks, and 
generally sabotaged the campaigns. Both men were defeated. 

'•Although John West had several contacts in the new 
Liberal Government, the Victorian Racing Club had more 
influence ; it induced the Premier to bring down a Bill to wipe 
out John West’s racing club. 

Under John West’s direction, Godfrey Dwyer, Bennett, 
LammcnLC and Bill Brady organised resistance. As another 
club had, like John West, no course on which to race, Dwyer 
tried to ai range a meiger of the two clubs. To assist the plan, 
John West purchased a disused lacecoursc, proposed to spend 
a fortune to prepaie it for lacing, and offered it to the new 
club. 

Finally, the merger was arranged, and though John West 
could not hope to make piofits from the new club, he felt he 
had saved his face. Now Kiely had used the debate on the 
Racing Reform Bill to attack him. 

Next morning, John West’s office buzzed with activity. 
Politicians apd press reporters were interviewed by^ him and 
Frank Lammence. At Alfred Davison’s suggestion, John 
West wtote a letter to Parliament denying Kiely’s allegations. 
The Liberal Premier being conveniently ill, the letter was read 
in the House by the acting Premier, the new leader of the 
Country Party, who said: “The Victorian Parliament has 
suffered a complete loss of prestige. I hope Mr. Kiely will 
give me sufficient grounds to enable me to appoint a Royal 
Commission so that the matter can be investigated in every 
detail.” 

Few indeed were the politicians in the Victorian Parliament 
who wanted to see John West’s political activities investigated. 
The scandal Created turmoil^ in the Party rooms. Several 
members of all parties, especially the Labor Party, were in a 
panic. A gentleman’s airangement was made to hush the matter 
up. was agreeable: he had achieved his purpose. 

Bed^ridden and wandering in mind, Thpmas Trumbleward 
died, oblivious of the threatened exposuie. For months before 
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TfuniUewaid’s death, Paddy Kelteher had made fieqiieiit vibits 
to his bedside to get him to resign. 

“The b-bloody — aaarrr — C.A.'s are organising in your* 
electorate/* Kelleher said. “If you don’t resign they’ll win the 
b-bloody seat, T-Tom.” 

But Trumblewai'd was adamant : he would not resign. ^ 

Kelleher of late had secretly gone over to the Carr group. 
He distrusted Catholic Action, which he knew would try to 
brush him aside eventually. 

A few days before Trumbleward died, his wife rang John 
West. “Mr. West, I don’t \vant to worry you, hut Mr. Kelle- 
her ’s asking Tom to resign. He says you want Tom to 
resign.*' 

“I haven't told Kelleher to see Tom. Tell Tom not to resign, 
ril come and see him to-moirow.*’ 

Driven to the house in a taxi, John West found Trumble- 
ward delirious, his big eyes rolling, his j>asty face cov ered with 
betids.of sweat. 

' John^West could inake out scattered phrases from the sick 
Man's ramblings. Strike action is essential Socialism is the 
only answer, I am an innocent man, nothing Gilbert savs is 
true. As he raved, Trumbleward writhed in the bed, at'^ times 
threshing his arms as if trying to ward off an attack. I (fot 
fhat washing machine for the last job I did for West. I am an 
iniweent man. The poor shall feed the birds. The anti- 
coitscription campaign — there was a fight. It is all lies. I 
timst have something to cat. Life is mainly froth and bubble. 

I latnt innocent. 

• Trumbleward’s voice trailed off into unintelligibility. The 
doctor came and John West left. 

Tffuxnbleward died next day. His will contained a request 

cremation and a Rationalist funeral. John West attended, 
iSter obtaining the. Archbishop’s permission. 

In the pre-selection ballot for Trumbleward *s seat, John 
West and Paddy Kelleher backed a Labor member of the 
Carrijiiig^iush Council.' Catholic Action also put a candidate in 

M^mg the campaign. Parelli rang John West and asked 
support the Catholic Action man. Determined lln\s time 
the Church, John West icplied: “T am keeping out of 
PSs campaign, and I suggest }uu tlo the sime. Yoin iutcifer- 
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ence in Labor Party pre-selections is doing the Church a lot 
of harm.” 

John West’s man won easily. But his elation was shorts 
lived; he soon sank again into a depression that deepened to 
melancholy when, a month later, he received news that his 
brother Joe had died suddenly. 

, Joe’s death brought a flood of bitter-sweet memories of the 
distant past, and a strong regret that he and Joe nad drifted 
apart. Through the mist ot the years, John West remembered 
what good friends they had been as scljogl boys; he remem- 
bered. too, that Joe had given him the idea to start the tote on 
whjch his millions had been built, that Joe had often tried to 
pi event him from hurting his mother. He parried remorse with 
the thought that, after all, he had paid Joe £10 a week right 
to the end, even after he had become too old to work. 

During the Requiem Mass, John West speculated on how 
long he, himself, would live. After the service, as he followed 
the coffin up the centre aisle, he cast his eyes on either side. 
The Church was full, mostly with Joe’s own friends; but John 
West resented the presence of ‘West men’ of many varieties. 

Brady, Davison, Crcgan and other politicians — they were 
only heie to crawl, he thought. Godfrey Dwyer, who had never 
ceased complaining when old Joe was working at the race- 
course — what was he doing here? Cory and Lammence too 
were only here to keep in his good books; both had visions of 
conti oiling the West empiie after his death! They were 
already jockeying for position! 

Suddenly he despised them all. Impostors! Flatterers! 
Hypocritical humbugs! What di<l they care foi Joe.'' Joe had 
been worth all of them put together. 

As jolin Wfst stepped into Ins -waiting taxi, Bill Brady 
appidached and said: ‘T wish to oiler iny sincere condolences 

‘‘Why^ Why should yon? Yon didn’t know Joe.” 

At that moment, John West fully lealised that power of the 
kind he had gained surrounds a man with insinceiity — that 
cveiything his associates said or did was motivated by self- 
inteiest. 

★ 

On a Saturday afternoon two months hilei, John West 
strolled among the crowd in the meniheis’ i^seive at Fletnin^- 
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ton racecourse for the first time since he had been warned off 
rQ V.R.C. courses after his colt Whisper had won the Caulfield. 
Cup in 1905. * 

He seemed to have straightened a little; there was an air 
of quiet contempt about him. He had beaten the V.R.C., he 
told himself. They had warned him off, but to-day he h^ 
come back. 

With typical irony, John West had taken a reprisal against 
the Victorian Racing Club. The new Club formed by order of 
the Racing Reform Bill had for its Vice-President, W. Ben- 
nett; one of its committee members was Ned Horan. Through 
these two, John West had arranged to-day's triumph. While 
the shortage of building materials pi evented the new club from 
preparing its course for racing, it was permitted to conduct 
its meetings at Flemington. John West was a member of the 
new club; his member's ticket entitled him to enter the ‘bird- 
cage’ and enclosure. 

He flaunted himself, embarrassing V.R.C. committee mem- 
bers with hearty greetings, making bets ‘on the nod' with rails 
bookmakers. But half-way through the afternoon he became 
very tired and left for home in the hire car he had come in. 
Lolling wearily in the comfortable seat, he realised the 
futility of to-day's episode. The only way he could have hurt 
the V.R.C. was to have gained control of night trotting, which 
was attracting up to 30,000 people each Saturday night and was 
adversely affecting attendance at the gallops, boxing and 
wrestling. 

The very thought of night trotting brought anger and self- 
pity. John West had hoped that night trotting would fail, but 
strictly controlled racing and high stakes had led to good 
attendances and a boom in breeding. Out of spleen, John West 
had spread rumours, got newspaper men to report trotting 
unfavourably, and placed agents in the trotting men's associa- 
tion to disrupt it and attempt to discredit Fleming, its secretary 
and representative on the Trotting Control Board. But trotting 
still prospered, though it was fast approaching the state reached 
by galloping, in which rich owners and breeders were squeezing 
the ‘little man' out. Trotting men in general were convincing 
even John West that, given strict and efficient control, they 
would race fairly, honestly and with great enthusiasm. 
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"^Did you back a winner, Mr. West?” the taxi-drivef^3 TOiei 
interrupted his thoughts. 

"'£r — me? No, not to-day. Don’t follow the gallops ma^ 
these days. Rather go to the football.” 

That evening Joe brought his fiancee home for tiie evening 
meal. She was a bright girl, exuding good humour and cham, 
iiitelligently interested in sport. She and Joe had accompanied 
John West to the boxing and football a few times. To John 
West, her occasional visits were the only bright spot at home. 

To-night, conversation alternated between football and 
racing. Joe, who was a rabid Carringbush barracker, told his 
father excitedly that Carringbush had won by two goals. 

The meal reminded John West of meals long ago when the 
children were all here — when Mary, Marjorie, John and their 
friends brightened this big house with their chatter and laugh- 
ter. He would give all his wealth to recapture those days, he 
told himself. Marjorie and John were dead, but Mary was 
alive — if only she were here now ! 

Nellie West was confined to bed, attended by a nurse and 
a maid. Though she still complained about her spine. Dr. Dev- 
lin had told John West : ”Your wife is merely suffering from 
old age ; she’d be all right — but she’s lost all interest in life.” 

John West and Nellie scarcely ever exchanged words except 
when others were present. An insidious hatred existed between 
them. Looking at her vacant chair, John West thought of her 
now. She had helped wreck his household : but for her affair 
and that child, the family might still be here to console him 
in his Old age. 

When the two young people had left to go to a movie, 
John West sat by the fire in the breakfast room. The front 
door bell rang. It was a newsboy with the late sporting paper. 
John West tried to read, but soon put the paper aside and went 
wearily to bed. 


A reference to John West in a popular column in the daily 
press, in the spring of 1919, indicated how little was officially 
known of his career. 

Although John West, sportsman and business tycoon, 
has been in UNiealth for some time, he ts still very much a 
man of action. Last week he went to Sydney by plane. 
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returned next day, then went to Perth, His associates say 
hts judgment is as keen as ever. Mr. H/est was a good 
footballer in hts youth and ts still a keen supporter of the 
Carnngbush Club. He has not had muth luck with lUs 
racehorses in recent years, but he won the Caulfield Cup 
with Whisper in igo^ and the Doncaster with Garbin in 
19^4* Mr. West ts Managing Director of Boxing Ltd., 
and rarely^ misses a btg fight at the Stadium. Mr. West*s 
recent philanthropic gestures are typical of him — his 
name has been a byword for generosity for fifty years. 

Seated in the embroidered “West for Victory" chaii in his 
office, John West read the paragrapli. Lately he had found the 
need to seek a little limelight ; the old inipulst to give, which he 
had harnessed to his drive for power, he allowed rein, giving 
when no gain could accrue. He paid cheques to ciicketers 
making centuries, to footballers for kicking goals, he donated 
to other charities as well as the Church. But he was getting 
little satisfaction; nothing could divert him from loneliness and 
remorse. His heart trouble was worse, and his body had begun 
to wilt. His hands trembled now, and bis sight v\as failing. 
He had become gluttonous, too, and had difficulty in keeping 
to his diet; occasionally at lunch time he would go to a cafe 
he owned, and cat much and raxenously. 

Though Richard Lamb told the rc;*orters that “Old JW 
-w^as as good as ever," behind lohn' Wc^t s back he was calling 
him a "contrary old nuisance." John V\ est had lost his grip, 
but he wouldn’t admit it. He resented I amb, Cory and l.am- 
mence because they in.^isted on taking ovei his duties, on telling 
him to take it easy, to watch his heait lie became siis]}icious 
of them. He often questioned their a tions. disagreeing with 
them cantankerously. Lammence and I anili were glad each 
working day when four o’clock came and Paddy Ryan called 
to 'see J W home,' as he termed it. 

John West had gone to Sydney on the previous Monday. 
He risked the plane trip with Richard Lamb becaUvse of serious 
trouble in the boxing world. A Trade Tnion of boxers had 
been formed months before and, just when |ohn West thought 
he had crippled the organisation, it was gi\en new life by the 
strange case of Ron Redmond. 

W lien in his hc\-de\ Redmond had held the middle and 
light hca\y>w eight championships of .\ustialia. He had 
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soundly defeated an ^erican who later became a contend^ 
for the world heavy-weight crown. Boxing Ltd. had nettodi 
£98,000 in gate receipts from Redmond The experts 

dubbed Redmond "'the greatest fighter since Lou Darby/* but 
after ten years in retirement he was a pitiful punch-druidtt 
suffering pains in the head, loss of memory, semi-Uindness. 
People were saying that if Redmond had not been permitted 
to'^make several comebacks after he was ‘over the hill/ he 
would not be in such a condition. 

Redmond had been arrested as a vagrant. He told ^lice 
he could not keep a job because of his health; that larrikins 
were knocking him down in the street so they could boast tb^ 
had ‘beat Ron Redmond.' 

Meeting Redmond face to face in the Stadium office in 
Sydney, John West was deeply shocked. Redmond's head 
rocked from side to side, his eyes were glassy and swam 
upwards, his evebiows weie scaned where stitches had been 
inserted, his great torso was flabby and his shoulders stooped. 

Richard Lamb had said to John West before the interview: 
“He was always a malcontent. Went through his money like 
water, then turned sour on everyone in the fight game. TheyVe 
got no brains, these half-castes.” 

Redmond was wearing a new suit that Boxing Ltd. had 
purchased for him the day before. He sat sullenly silent as 
though resentful of the charity he was receiving. 

John West said * “The Aboriginal Board of Queensland has 
offered to look after you, Ron. I'll pay your fare to Brisbane 
and all expenses. Does that suit you?” 

“I guess ril be better off among my own people,” Red- 
mond replied. “But the Boxers’ and Tiamers’ Association 
leckons there should be pensions foi sick fighteis. What d’yer 
say to that, Mr. West^” 

“Ar, they’re only a lot of Commo agitatois,” Richard I^mb 
intervened. “You must admit, Kon, you made a packet out of 
tlie game and Ihiew it away ” 

“Yell, I made a patket So did }ou — a biggei packet.” 

• The Intel view c|iiicKl\ ended. It was agieed that Redmond 
would leave next day loi Biisbane As he shambled towauls 
the dooi lohn West ^aicl ‘Here’s >oiu tiain ticket and 
expenses, Ron.” 
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B^mond . turned and look the proffered envelope, then 
I'dhti West handed him a cheque for £ 100. ''And here’s a little 
for old times" sake."' 

• Redmond took the cheque, studied it thoughtfully, then 
Dflnded it back. “No, thanks, I guess I got no use for mone/ 
aoMr/' he said. 

• That same night, at the Sydney Stadium, the Australian 
lightweigl^ champion was knocked out by his challenger. Next 

lie died ! There wer^ rumours that he was a sick man 
and should not have been permitted to tight. Disturbed, John 
West, started a fund for the champion’s widow and child with 
a clieque for £1000. The Boxers’ and Trainers* Association 
renewed its propaganda for boxing reforms; it began to attract 
more members in spite of the fact that Boxing Ltd. had stated 
that none of its members would get tights. Before leaving 
Sydney, John West and Richard Lamb Iiad arranged for the 
formation of a rival association which all boxers and trainers 
must join — that would beat the uigers. I-amb reckoned. 

But the incidents distressed Jolin W est. When, in the past, 
many similar tragedies had occurred, he had not given them a 
second thought, but now^ they left him conscience-stricken and 
sad. The most recent issue of the Catholic Action paper, 
Prccdom, had consoled him a little by defending his control of 
boxing and exhorting all spoit lovers to ignore ‘the Commo 
urgers’ who were seeking to disci edit Boxing Ltd. 

... his name has been a hy-ieord for generosity for fifty 
years. John West read the columnist's comment again, then 
turned the pages idly. His new pmce-nez glasses hurt him ; he 
took them off, massaged his nose, cleaned them with his hand- 
kerchief. He turned to the front page and scanned the new^s 
of the Coal Strike. The papei staled that the miners were to 
hold mass meetings at which strong back-to-work moves would 
Be made. John West was pleased. What the Archbishop had 
said about Catholic Action helping to defeat the strike from 
within the ranks of the miners w^as coming true. The report 
brought relief from a fear of the working class that had 
pestered him lately. 

John West’s profits were not as directly threatened by 
strikes as those of other millionaires wdio owned coal mines^ 
shipping lines, steel factories, etc., hut he had been disturbed 
since the war by strikes f^r higher wages, shorter hours and 
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on political issues. He felt, as other millionaires felt, that the 
Communist Trade Union leaders were planning ultimately^ to 
use the Trade Union movement to take economic and political 
power from the big capitalists. Though he had financed Catho* 
lie Action in its endeavours to disrupt the Trade Unions and 
defeat the Communists, he felt isolated from the field of 
battle. The Employers* Federation and the Chamber of Com- 
mfree, which he had always disdained to join, were leading 
the fight, helping the Liberal Party and the Labor Par^ 
Industrial Groups, using the daily press to mould public 
opinion and influence Governments. 

He turned to the State political news. The paper reported 
that Labor Party pre-selection ballots were being held for 
the Federal Elections, which were to take place in December. 
There were likely to be some sharp contests, the report said: 
especially between Kiely and Cregan, for the seat vacated by 
James Summers, former Prime Minister, who had announced 
his retirement. Only the division of the seat into two electorates 
under the Chifley Government’s Redistribution Bill woul'd 
prevent a battle royal between rival factions. 

Hearing that Kiely intended resigning the Ralstone seat td 
contest the Federal seat vacated by Summers, John West had 
asked Cregan to do likewise. Cregan had reluctantly agreed. 
The two erstwhile friends became bitter enemies. Kiely had 
been platonically courting Cr^an's sister because this was 'good 
for votes’ — he broke off the liaison. Cregan began to go to Mass 
in parts of the electorate where Kiely held sway; Kiely began 
doing his religious duties in Cregan-West strongholds. Member- 
ship of Labor Party branches in the electorate increased steeply 
as the two contenders ‘joined up some votes.* Having the 
support of John West and the T-assiters who hated Kiely, 
Cregan was being tipped as the likely winner. 

Putting the papei aside, John West decided to have lunch. 
He took a dose of medicine, then pioduced lioni a drawer of 
his desk a bottle of milk and an oiange. i le ate the orange with- 
out iclish, then laiig for the tyinst and a^ked her to boil the 
nnlk. 

The current epidemic of poliomyelitis had struck fear into 
John West. Informed by Devlin that goat’s milk wms less likely 
to carry germs, he had purchased a goat and now milked it him- 
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id£ ^ch morning. He took the further precaution of having 
the goatee milk boiled before drinking it. 

★ 

A fortnight later, Michael Kiely called by appointment to 
iee Archbishop Malone in his study. 

He informed Daniel Malone that, in spite of the fact that 
Summers’ electorate had been divided into two seats under thS 
Redistribution Bill, Cregan had nominated for the same seat as 
he had. John West was behind the move. It was in the best 
interests of the Church for both Kiely and Cregan to go to 
Canberra. 

Malone hesitated thoughtfully. Kiely sat with his eyes 
averted. He was sly, never looking anyone in the face or doing 
or saying anything without motives of personal gain or gain for 
the cause of political Catholicism. Recently he had introduced a 
private mcmDer's Bill into the Victorian Parliament aimed at 
suppressing criticism of the Catholic Church; the Liberal 
Government, seeking Catholic support, had taken up the 
measure but had had to withdraw it because of public outcry. 
Another of Kicly’s private Bills had been one to ban the sale 
mnd distribution of contraceptives, but this was also defeated. 

Colin Lassiter reckoned that Kiely should have been a Jesuit, 
that his mother, when carrying him, had wanted a girl, not a 
boy. Michael Kiely had never given way to a sexual urge 
in his life. Fervent suppression of his sexual derires had 
led to inhibitions — he w'as uncomfortable in the presence of 
j-oung w'omen, and had developed a lestless, intense, sadistic 
personality. He found outlet for his repressions in his religion, 
his career, and especially in his hatred of Communism. He 
would exterminate the Communists ph3sically. He had read 
with glee of the torture of Communists in Spain and Germany 
— ^that wras the way to deal with them ! 

Malone studied Kiely. He didn’t like him much, but realised 
his value. 

"Sure and this is a difficult situation, Mr. Kiely. It is easy 
(t)l» understand Mr. West's attitude. He has had the say in these 
electorates for a long time. And, after all, he’s been generous to 
the (iurch and has practised his religion in recent years.” 

'‘He's a disgrace to the Church ! Your Grace, I demand that 
the Church step in and tell Cregan to run for the other seat, so 
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we can both go to Canberra. Why should we let an old scbtin-' 
drel like West ruin the plans of Catholic Action?” 

“Ah, now, we mustn't be too hard, Mr. Kiely. Mr. West^S 
past IS between him and his Maker. Who’s to say you won’t 
beat Cregan, anyway ?” ' 

“Cregan will win, because West and the Lassiters are hdp- 
mg him; but he’ll always know that I’m working to undermine 
him. He'll never be safe. But this feud is undermining Catholic 
Action in the Labur Party. We can end it by getting Cregan to 
agree to take one half of Summers’ electorate and me the other.” 

"Malone sighed wearily. “I see your point, Mr. Kiely. Ill 
see Mr. West and see what I can do.” 

“Tell him that I won’t attack him publicly again if he 
agrees.” 

Kiely departed. As he started his car, he rubbed his hands 
and smnked with satisfaction: ‘Old Dan* would make West see 
rea-son * 


★ 

W lule John W’est awaited Archbishop Malone, Sugar Rcn- 
frey called. John West welcomed Renfrey’s occasional visits- 
Sugar was the one man who had stood by him from the begin- 
ning. Also, Sugar had, since the war, used his position on the 
Carringbush Council to make vast sums for John West and a 
little for himself; from lecoids at the Town Hall Sugar would 
discover properties for sale, get the money from John West to 
buy them, then arrange resale at a higher figure. 

Sugar was eighty-two — three years older than John We«t. 
They both looked their years now. Sugar had gone almost bald, 
his eyes were red-rimmed and sunken behind his thick glasses, 
and his rotund body was sagging. 

Sugar had another propeity in mind, he told John West. 
Then he related the stoiy of how he had defeated a rival candi- 
date for a Labor Party pre-selection ballot for the Carringbush 
Council. 

“See, Jack,” he concluded. “I was on one side of the road, 
writin’ out Tobacco Union tickets for our man, and Tom Smith 
w'as on the other writin’ out Tanneis’ Union tickets for the 
other* fella. Our bloke won bv fi\e \otcs. 1 alwavs was a faster 
w liter than Tom I” 
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'foliar laughed uproariously; John West managed a faint 
Sltoile. Just then the maid announced Daniel Malone. ^ When 
tile Archjbishop entered, Sugar said: “1 was just leavin', Your, 
Grace." 

"Don't go on my account, Mr. Renfrey. How are things in 
^rringbush, pray tell me." 

"Ar* we're givin’ the Commos some hurry-up out there. Wfi 
riefused 'em use of the Town 'All, too." 

"Thoughr Colirl Lassiter reckoned, "Sugar wouldn’t know a 
Commo from an Eskimo," Renfrey saw himself as Australia’s 
number one red-baiter. 

When Sugar had gone, the Archbishop sat opposite John 
West. Malone came straight to the point. He told )ohn \\ebt 
that he had seen both Kiel> and Cregan, that they believed they 
should contest difleient seats in the Laboi Paity pie-selection 
ballots. 

"I'm afraid I must say 1 agree with them, Mr. We'^t I know 
how you feel, but we all must consider the best interests of 
Catholic Action and the Church. Could }OU see >our way 
clear to reconsider your attitude?" 

"It's nothing to do with me, if Cregan wants to oppose 
Kiely," John West evaded. 

"But Cregan says he would rather not, but that you had 
insisted." 

John West felt embarrassed. He did not know what to say. 

Malone continued in a weary monotone: "After all, Mr. 
West, Kiely is a good Catholic and a tireless worker against 
Communism. I admit I share your dislike for him, but we must 
be realistic. What harm could it do to let them both go to 
Canberra where they can serve the Chuich best^" 

John West remained silent. He knew Malone was right, 
but was finding the effoit of admitting it too great. Of late, 
John West had begun to think that he should support the 
Liberal Party because only Menzies wanted to deal vigorously 
jvith the Communists. True, Chifley had jailed the leaders of 
the Miners' Union during the strike and had jailed Sharkey, the^ 
Secretary of the Communist Party, for sedition, but only a 
ban on the Communist Party w^ould allay John West’s fears, 
and Chifley had refused time and again to impose the ban. But 
for John West to swing right over to the Liberals now was an 
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admission that nearly fifty years of effort to gain ttecisive 
influence in the Labor Party had been wasted. 

Malone gazed enquiringly at John West. SeveraLtimes 
the past he had been puzzled at West’s attitude towards Com* 
munism.* When the Communist leader. Miller, had beeti 
‘framed’ on a charge of rape, West had said that he knew 
positively that Michael Kiely and others had ‘framed’ MiQer. 
When Cecil Sharpley had left the Communist Party to write 
for the Herald newspaper and become chief witness in a 
Royal Commission into Communism, West had said: “No 
doubt. Sharpley will be valuable, but you can’t trust a paid 
informer.” Malone could not fathom what lay behind these 
remarks. 

Interpreting John West’s silence as opposition, Malone per- 
sisted: “Catholic Action has made great headway in carrying 
out the Hol> Fathet’s wish that Communism be destroyed. 
They are gathering lists of Communist Party members and 
siippl} ing the Security Police with names and addresses — they 
have a retiied detective in charge of this difficult but important 
work. Last >ear they drew up a list of all Catholic trade 
unionists in every Australian Diocese, then the local branch of 
Catholic Action contacted each person suggesting that they 
should attend their union meetings. Though the response was 
disappointing, this led to inci eased membership of The Move- 
ment. As well, the newspaper Freedom is doing good work; 
and anti communist leaflets are often brought out.” 

John W^est straightened up. “Yes, and I often see how they 
alter signs that the Commos put up on walls and fences. For 
instance, if the Commos wiite ‘Release Sharkey' they change 
it to Tiang Sharkey.’ Very clever.” 

Malone chuckled: “Just the sort of thing Kiely and Parelli 
would think up.” 

“W'ell. Your Grace, I am prepared to step out of this battle 
between Kiely and Cregan on one condition: Kiely will cease 
attacking me.” John West spoke as if each word were burning^ 
' his tongue. 

“I know he is agreeable to do that, Mr. West.” 

They discussed politics for a while. Malone said he thought 

the Liberals would win the elections. Paielli had seen MenzieS. 

« 
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Menzies was going to fight the elections on the Communist 
issue. He would ban the parly and make it illegal for a 
Communist or a suspected Communist to hold olTicc in a Trad? 
Union. Parclli had agreed that, if Ihc Lihenils won, The Movc- 
jnent would encourage the Labor<controllcd Senate not to 
pppose his legislation. 

^ *‘You see, Mr. West, Catholic Action is striking much oppo- 
sition in the Unions, even from many Catholics. The Com- 
munists still control most of the big Unions. If Menzies goes 
into office and removes the Communists from the Unions, our 
men will win many leading positions. Meanwhile, Catholic 
Action will work to transform the I-abor Party into a party 
resembling the Catholic centre paities of J'Airope — 1 remember 
you suggested that to Mr. Parclli two years ago — then when 
Labor gets back to office the position will be most favourable 
for the Church. That’s the general plan. It seems to me, Mr. 
West, that you have made a fine gesture to-night, in the i>ebt 
service of Ahniglity God and the C hurch.’' 

★ 

In December, the Liberal Party tvon the Federal 
elections and R. G. Menzies became Prime Minister. John 
West had given £ 10,000 to the Liberal Party's campaign and 
only £1,0(X) to Labor. He told Frank Lammence that Menzies 
was the man to lift price controL, end rationing and deal with 
the CoRimos. 

Yet the result brought no elation to John West: only the 
state of his heart, his fear of death and his conscience interested 
him now — and the teiriblc loneline.ss of his life. 

Joe had married and had shifted into a house purchased by 
his father in a distant suburb. Now John West was left alone 
with Nellie, a maid and a nurse, in this huge eerie house whose 
walls creaked and w’ept as if in grief at the scenes it ha<l 
witnessed during the past half-century. 

John West's fear of death had led to neurotic behaviour. 
He still milked his goat early each morning and carried a bottle 
of goat's milk about with him for fear he might have to drink 
cow's milk and get the dread polio. He bou^it fresh bullets for 
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his revolvers out of fear that some enemy, known of unknoWHy 
might try to murder him. He would not eat food except that 
#cooked at the house, for fear someone might try to poison him. 

He became even more deeply religious. He fervently 
attended Mass and Communion every morning at the Chapel 
nearby ; he carried his rosary beads and prayer book with him 
cfinstantly. 

Sometimes he lay awake at night, praying, counting his 
heailbeats, listening to e\ei\ biealh he chew. Devlin was 
cleaily coiuinced that he had not much longer to live. The 
idea of d>ing puUerised him: though he had, he believed, 
cleansed hij> mhiI, he could not face the diead prospect of 
judgment. 

When free of his fears, he was giipped by a gnawing 
loneliness; in such moments his thoughts would turn to Mary. 
Mie was the onl) peison alue he could love, wlio could console 
him now^ in his hour of need. Re\iewing the ])ast, as he often 
did with remoise, he would sometimes l^lame himself for her 
depaiture: he had been a little haish with her. He wondered 
what she was doing. She had manied again; had she any 
childien? Was her second hushand a Communist? Perhaps she 
had mairied a respectalde chap — he was supposed to be a 
doctor. Perhaps she herself had changeil her views. Speak- 
ing to Nellie foi the first time in weeks, he asked if she had 
iecei\ed letteis. Nellie leplietl ct»ld]y that Mary had written 
once in a while hut Iheie was nothing in the letters that would 
inteiest him. 

Wdien Ted Thurgood, Alfred Da\ison and ^ngar Renfrcy 
all died within a foitmght, he felt a teiiihle conviction that he 
would soon follow. 

As Chri'^tmas approached, John thought of the grand 

Christmas paitics ^^aIy and the others iK-(d to organise. H 
only she could he heie this ChristiiMs . . . 

WHien the muse ^aid on Chii'-lmes Ih.e that word had come 
,,that Maiy would ring hy ladio teIc]>hone from hhigland that 
night at eight o'clock, he tic.nhled with excitement. He could 
not eat Ins dinner, lie ‘^at in tlie rcccptivni rvaom waiting fer 
the telephone to ring. W^hen at last it did, he had to resist a* 
desire to get to it first; but the nurse answ'crcd it and handed 
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the receiver to Nellie, who had hovered nearby in her dressing- 
gown. 

John West stood in the hall breathless and impatient, while 
Nellie spoke stiltedly to her daughter in a quavering, mournful 
voice. 

At last, Nellie said : “Yes, your father is here. Do you want 
to speak to him?** . • 

He took the receiver from Nellie, who was weeping softly. 
He could scarcely speak. 

“Hullo — Mary,** he said, and the tenderness in his voice 
surprised him. 

“Hullo, Father. How are you ?*' 

“Oh, n-not the best — er — not too bad, you know. How 
are you?*' 

“Oh, I haven’t been w’ell. Sometimes I feel like seeing good 
old Australia again.** 

There was a pause. He could think of nothing to say. In 
spite of himself he bluited out: “Mary, are you still, still a 
commo?** 

“Yes, Father, but surely . . . Oh, Father . , . '* 

“Your time has expired,** a precise female voice inteirupted 
them. “Are you extending?** 

“I can*t afford an extension. Father,** Mary said, as though 
hinting that he should pay for one. 

He stood gasping for breath, his heart pounding, his head 
aching cruelly, a mist swirling before his eyes. 

“I*m sorry,'* the operator said. “You will have to finish 
now.” 

John West caught his breath and shouted: “No. 1*11 
extend !** but the line was dead. 

He thumped the phone with his fist. “1*11 extend, I saidl” 
but no voice answered. Slowly he replaced the receiver. 

In the first weeks John West thought constantly of Mary. 

She would think he hadn’t wanted an extension, buf 
he had wanted one — he just couldn’t collect his thoughts, he^ 
had a heart attack. Once he thought of obtaining Mary’s 
address from Nellie so he could wTite a letter of explanation, 
and ask why she had said she wasn’t very well. 
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Ilis loneliness, his desire to have Mary with him, dominatt^ 
even his fear of death, his sense of guilt and his hatred Qf 
Communism. One day in March he made up his mind. ' He 
^ould get Mary’s address. He would write to her exphtitiing 
about the extension, and — ^yes, he must do it! — he must *ask 
her to come home 1 She had said she wanted to see Australia 
agjfiin. He could write that he was willing to supply the money 
to fulfil her wish, bhe could even bring her husband if she 
wanted to. 

Alhday at the office, he planned what he would write, 
thought up excuses for his action. He would tell Nellie that 
Mary seemed lonely ; he would tell the Archbishop that he 
was bringing hei home to try to win her back to the Church; 
he w ould tell h'rank Lammence that Mary had written begging 
his forgiveness . . . 

He took a taxi home. On the way he rehearsed what he 
would say to Nellie. 

At the dinner table be found Nellie, red-eyed, her bony 
fiame convulsed in weeping, teal^ trickling down her wrinkled 
cheeks. He stood leaning on the table, gazing at her. Could 
she evei liave been the beautiful girl he had kissed in her 
mother’s kitchen when they were young and life was good? 

“What's wrong with you? I thought you were sick! Why 
are you down for dinner?” 

“It’s Mary,” she croaked. “A cable from her husband . . • 
she’s — she’s dead!” 

He stood like a statue, his face contorted, his eyes staring. 
He rushed to her, gripped her by the shoulders. 

“ You ’le mad, woman! You’re mad!” ^ 

Her eyes turned to a cablegram form on the table. He 
released her and picked it up. 

It t? with deep sorrow that I have to inform you that 
your daughter, Mary, my beloved wife, died of cancer 
yesterday She had been ill for some months 

John West stared as if in disbelief at the cablegram. He ^ 
/^rushed it m his hand Suddenly, a severe heart attack gripped 
him He stumbled forw^ard, fell to the floor and lay still. 

Nellie screamed weakly. The nurse rushed into the room, 
and ^nelt beside John West. 
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^'Mrs. Wr^t, get the maid to ring J)r |Je\liii! rell Imn to 
come immediately !'* 

When Devlin came they shifted John West with difficiAy 
to the couch in the music 100m. The maid lit a fire, and they 
Shifted the couch close to it, covering him with rugs. John 
West rallied. Devlin gave him an injection and some medicine, 
then sat with him for hal f an hour. 

As he was leaving, he said: “That was a bad one, Mr. 
West. You’ll have to be very caieful. Lie here for a while then 
get nurse to help you upstairs to bed. And you’d better stay in 
bed for a few days. I’ll call in the morning.” 

On his w^ay out, Devlin said softly to the nurse: ‘Tie may 
not get over this one. I can't stay; 1 have an niyent case. 
Don’t hesitate to iin<» if you need me during the night.” 

Though John West felt weak and lneathless, his mind was 
clear. Oblivious of the muse, • who sat behind him in the 
shadows, he la> ga/iiig into the daiunig tlames. Maiv was 
dead, and with hei hacl (heJ his last faint hoiie of leliel f 10111 
the torments of his soul. 

“Do you feel >011 could walk up to bed now. Mi. W’est?” 
the soft voice of the nuise intenupted him. 

“Yes,” he .said. “J3ed is the only place for me now.” 

Leaning on her aim. he made his wav slowl> up the stairs. 
At his heclroom door she said: “Aie vou suie vou’ll he all 
right? Will I 1 elp vou undiess.''" 

“No,” he replied weakl}. “I’ve undiessed 111} self for a long 
time now. I’ll he all light, si'.tci.'’ 

‘AVell, don’t hesitate to pi ess tlie bell if vou want me during 
the night. 1 .suppose }ou haven’t lorgolten it’s connected to my 
bedioom.” 

“No. I haven’t forgotten, sister. But I’ll be all right.' Just 
the shock.” 

“Clood-night, Mr. W>st. I’ve switched on the gas fire in the 
dressing room and put a hot water boitle in the bed.” 

“Cluod-m’ght, sistei.” 

John W'V'*! undiessed slovvlv'. A feeling of weary apatfTy 
enveloped him. Where had liis wealth and power led him? 
He eouJd bf*ve all the things that inonex could Iniv, hut the will 
to possess them^ the ability to u^e iLeiu, had de&>eited him; ht 
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wanted things that money could not buy, but they had pass^ 
him by, or had been taken from him by others, 
r He stood in his pyjamas and slippers, the light above hinl 
heightening his handiness, throwing grotesque shadows over 
and around him. He gazed at the wardrobe which stood against 
the door of the room where Nellie slept — or did she sleep? If 
she were awake, what was she thinking? Suddenly, an impulse 
urged him to go to her, to speak tenderly- to share his sorrow 
^^ith her. But he could not. She had betrayed him. He had 
vowed'he would punish her . . . The memory of the night when 
the child, Xavier, was bom in there came to him, slashing at 
his mind. He shuddered, shrugged and walked to his open air 
bedroom where the bed lamp was alight. 

He took the rosary beads from under the pillow and knelt 
by the bed. lie knelt there until he had said a decade on the 
beads, his lips moving silently, his e}es upraised. He recited 
the Confiteor; 

/ confess to Almighty God . . . 

. . . that I have sinned exceedingly in thought, word and 
deed . . . May the Almighty God have mercy on mi, 
forgive me my sins, and bring me to life everlastingg 
Amen, 

He climbed slowly into bed, but immediately got out again. 
Foi\the iiist time in fifty yeais he had forgotten the revolver I 
He went to the dicssing loom, took the levolver from the 
drawer and put it under his pillow. 

He lay in the darkness, thinking distractedly. His hearts 
seemed to be- beating weakly and irregularly. Suddenly his 
mind returned to Mary, and self-pity swamped him. They had 
taken her from him, the commos! The commos had done it! 
But Menzies and Catholic Action would fix them — jail them^ 
kill them! He would give Catholic Action another fifty 
thousand pounds to fight them with! 

His bo<ly became taut, his heart seemed to stop beating. 
At last he slumped dee^) into the bed and a great weariness 
pressed down on him. 

In the lialf- world between wakefulness and sleep, he 
imagined he could hear the piano being played downstairs, then 
laughter wafted up, and Mary’s voice seemed to call him. He 
tried to li^e, but could not. 
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As sleep drew him closer into its web, he dreamed he saw 
Constable Brogan standing, near, as he had done in front of 
Cummin’s Tea Shop so long ago. In his dream, he span Ae 
sovereign at Brogan. Brogan caught it but passed it back, 
saying : “I’m sorry, I have my orders. Tm going to search the 
shop, then put you out of business. Your Mother will be 
happier if I do.” • 

Then his mother seemed to come to him pleading: “Please, 
John, for me. For your own mother.” He reached out to her 
out she faded away from him until he could see her no more. 

There was no moon, but bright stars twinkled. The autumn 
wind stirred mournfully in the branches of the pine trees that 
formed the two outside walls of the sleepout. John West 
dozed restlessly and fitfully. Now' and then he stiiied in the 
bed and cried out in his sleep. 


THE END 



AUTHOR’S NOTE 

"Power without Glory” is the first of a series of novd|| 
planned to give a picture of' the mainstreams of Australuil 
life in the 20th century. ^ ’ 

The series will be built around three big novels of whiA 
"Power without Glory” is the first. The novels will appear ill 
the order of what I believe to be their immediate value, for I 
belike the novel to be more than entertainment, to have a 
political and social, as well as an artistic, purpose. 

By its very nature, "Power without Glory” contains 
material that is directly political; many other novels in tho 
series, by their very nature, will not. ^ - 

Relevance of materif^l — characters, incidents and^ historical 
background — in each book, will be measured and judged by 
the human and social truth or truths to be stated.^ Tendentious 
and political material will nevcr*^:)e iacluded to suit the purpose 
of the writer or anyone else; never excluded to placate some 
squeamish critic who would thiow up his arms in horror and 
exclaim: "Propaganda!” 

However, the organic essence of the w^orks wdll be human 
pcisonality, behaviour and manners: men and women alive in 
an environment that is pccuhaily Australian yet universalg 
Upical of the stage of social hisloiy in wliich we find ourselves; 
men and women working, loving, hating, striving, hopingi 
fl} ing ; men and women in coiillict w ilh each other, w itli socictyj 
the clash ot wills icsultir.g in events that none willed. 

Will the characters be real or invented? 

Characters— that is, people— cannot be invented ; they must 
be based on persons drawn fiom real life. And I will not 
shrink from basing characlcr*^ on rich and powerful persons 
where it is necessary. But no single person, as he exists, is 
concentrated or typical enough for literature; soniethmg must 
be added, something taken away. In c\ciy person there arc 
characteristics Hpical of many people; it is in seeking the 
typical that the priiKipal charatters in most books will be 
created. 

The aim w ill be to ijlace "typical people in typical circum- 
stances. ” Sometimes actual histoiical events and people will 
be poitraved, often composite incidents and chaiaclers wil) be 
the substance of a book. 



iPhc idea for a planned series of novels came, of course, 
Balzac's “Human Comedy.” The work of Balzac, in my 
the greatest of all novelists, cannot be imitated, equalled 
pr snurpassed; but it is possible, indeed desirable, that a project 
similar to his be embarked upon by an Australian writer in o#r 
time. 

With due humility, I say that my basic conception will 
differ from his in two ways. 

In his preface, Balzac described “Christianity, especially 
Catholicism" as “a complete system for the repression of the 
depraved tendencies in man.” He declared that he wrote “under 
the light of two eternal truths — Religion and Monarchy.” 

I will write under the light of the fundamental historical 
fact of our time — that the social order of Capitalism, having 
served its historical purpose, is convulsively passing, to be 
replaced by a higher social order. Socialism, under which the 
“depraved tendencies of man” will slowly disappear and his 
unlimited worth and grandeur will be fully realised. 

This concept is, of cour.se, not original to me ; it is a basic 
contention of Marx’s Historical Materialism, a philosophy 
that is, as I write, under threat of being “declared” illegal. 

My series Avill not advocate class struggle; it will recognise 
its existence. 

In seeking a complete picture of French society of his day, 
Balzac tried to divide it into coinpaitinents. He wiote his 
novels under categories: Scenes of Political Life, Scenes of 
Private Lijc, Scenes of Military Life, and so on. But society is 
remarkable not for its divibion into sections but for the over- 
lappiiii: of its many-sided components. My plan is to seek 
signilicant themes, one often overlapping the othei. In select- 
ing a signilicant theme it is possible, as in the case of “Power 

without Glory,” to reveal many facets of society, to analyse 

many people, events and institutions. My plan is to develop 

these significant tlicmcs in their relation *>iie to the other. 

Some themes vvill ri^qiiiie a large cam as, the characters being 
revealed in the cour.se of big historical e\ents ; others v^ll 
require only a small canva.s, with the characters revealed in the 
detail of their everyday and emotional lives. 



As the themes will sometimes overlap, it is fiifvTtntyMt'lH| 
some characters will appear more than once. A dteractet 
plays a major role in one book may play a minor rc^'Ai' 
another and vice versa; but most characters will appear 
oisre. Similarly again with events: historical happenings 
appear in more than one book. Tor instance, the econQim , 
depression of 1921 -22 is dealt with in "Power without Qory.*^ 
In thii book it is seen from above by characters who did not 
diro(.tIy feel its terrible weight; in the next novel it will ba 
seen from below by people who experienced its horrors direct^. 
The theme worked out will be the disintegration of social and 
human relations in a country town under the impact of tte 
Cl ibis. 

Of course, all novels in the sciies will be complete stories 
in themselves. All being well, one further book will appear 
next year. 

FRANK HARDY 
EaU Malvern 



